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PEEFACE. 


VigrnNG  the  ancient  countries  of  Egypt^  Greece,  and  Italy 
being  the  chief  object  of  travelling  at  the  present  day,  the  con- 
sequent interest  taken  in  the  remains  of  the  former  grandeur, 
magnificence,  and  high  civilisation  of  these  countries,  has  made 
Archffiology  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
studies.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  were  the  fountain  heads  of 
our  dyilisation  and  the  sources  of  our  knowledge ;  to  them  we 
can  trace,  link  by  link,  the  origin  of  all  that  is  ornamental, 
graceftily  and  beautiful  in  our  architecture,  sculpture  and  in 
the  arts  of  design.  Eemains,  CTincing  the  perfection  they  have 
reached  in  these  arts,  and  attesting  the  stages  of  deyelopment 
which  have  been  passed  through  leading  to  that  culminating 
point  of  excellence,  are  still  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
tboae  countries.  An  intimate  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
original  state  and  former  perfection,  and  also  of  the  present 
state  of  these  remains  has  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  many.  Each  country  has  found  ardent  investigators  of  its 
histary  and  antiquities.  The  ruins  of  Egypt  have  yielded  an 
endless  amount  of  historical  information  to  the  ardent  re- 
Bearches  and  zeal  of  Young,  Champollion,  Eosellini,  Wilkinson, 
Bunsen,  Lepsius,  Birch.  The  temples  and  Cyclopean  remains 
of  Greece  have  been  accurately  drawn  and  described  by  Chand- 
ler, Stuart,  Dodwell,  Miiller,  Leake,  Falkener,  Wordsworth, 
Penrose.  The  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Italy  have  been  always 
a  £EiTOurite  thane  of  writers  of  different  countries,  English, 


VI 
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French,  German,  as  well  as  of  Italian  writers.  Braun,  Cramer 
Dennis,  Fergusson,  Lanzi,  Micali,  Inghirami,  Canina,  haTC 
written  largely  on  these  subjects. 

The  works  of  these  authors,  treating  of  the  various  subjects  o1 
ancient  art,  are  for  the  most  part  not  only  voluminous  and  ^ery 
costly,  but  also  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  present  work  hae 
therefore  been  compiled  to  supply  a  want  often  felt  when  tra- 
velling in  Greece,  Italy  or  Egypt ;  a  work  which  would  aiford 
concise  general  information  on  the  objects  of  antiquity  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  these  countries.  Its  chief  object  has  been 
to  condense,  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  the  essence  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  writings  of  authors  who  are 
considered  as  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  division  in  this  work : — 


ARCHITECTURE 


SCULPTURE. 


PAINTING    . 


Egyptian   \  ^*1^^>  houses,  temples,  Basilicas,  altars, 
p  '         columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  theatres, 

Etrttscan    r     ^^^*  amphitheatres,  naumachise,  hip- 
RoMAN     '        podromes,  stadia,  baths,  public  roads, 
'       j     bridges,  gates,  aqueducts,  tombs. 


Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 

Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 


Statues. 

Busts. 

Bas-reliefs. 


Frescoes,    painted    sculpture,   painted 
vases,  mosaics. 


GLYPTIC  ART  . 


GrPT*  T  A  N         I 

Ftrttrtan    I  E^K'^*^^^  stones,  in  intaglio  and  cameo. 


INSCRIPTIONS  . 


Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 


Material,  alphabets,  languages,  abbre- 
viations. 
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First  Division, 

MONUMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTUKE. 

AfiOHiTECTiTBE,  like  the  other  arts,  had  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment,  from  the  earliest  efforts  of  primitiYe  man,  in  the  con- 
Btruetion  of  dwellings,  which  must  have  been  determined 
wlely  by  his  physical  wants,  until  it  culminated  in  those  more 
perfect  structures  resulting  from  higher  ideas  of  symmetry 
and  proportion. 

VitruTius  lays  down  three  qualities  as  indispensable  in  a  fine 
building— stability,  utility,  and  beauty.  In  an  architectural 
point  (tf  view,  the  last  is  the  principal,  though  not  the  sole 
element ;  and,  accordingly,  the  theory  of  architecture  is  occupied 
for  the  most  part  with  CBsthetic  considerations,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  in  designing.  Of  such  principles  or  qualities 
the  following  appear  to  be  the  most  important :  size,  proportion, 
hannony,  symmetry,  and  ornament.  Size  or  vastness  of  pro- 
portion impresses  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  majesty  of  human 
power.  The  feelings  with  which  we  gaze  on  the  gigantic  struc- 
tures  raised  by  different  nations,  the  Pyramids  and  Temples 
^  Egypt,  the  Colosseum  of  Eome,  the  megalithic  monument  bf 
Stonehenge,  sufficiently  attest  the  truth  of  this  principle. 

The  qualities  in  the  general  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a 
building  which  are  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  the  beholder, 
MB  proportion,  harmony,  and  symmetry.  Proportion  depends 
essentially  upon  the  employment  of  mathematical  ratios  in  the 
dimensions  of  a  building.  By  harmony  is  meant  the  general 
balandng  of  the  several  parts  of  the  design,  while  symmetry  is 
miformity  in  plan. 

Nert  to  general  beauty  or  grandeur  of  form  in  a  building 
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comes  architectural  ornament.    As  a  general  rule  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  decoration  of  constructive  parts  of  a  fabric. 

Each  nation  had  its  rules  and  proportions^  and  has  originated 
forms  peculiar  to  itself.  So  definite  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  styles  of  different  nations,  that  from  the  mere  form,  carving, 
or  decoration  of  any  structure,  its  age  and  its  architects  can 
usually  be  fairly  determined. 

The  architecture  of  a  people  is  an  important  part  of  their 
history.  It  is  the  external  and  enduring  form  of  their  public 
life;  it  is  the  index  of  their  state  of  knowledge  and  social 
progress.  The  influence  of  climates  and  public  institutions  was 
particularly  displayed  in  the  productions  of  architecture. 

In  our  West,  temples  open  to  the  sky  would  be  as  little  suited 
to  its  climate  as  to  our  habits.  Scenic  representations  formed 
more  a  part  of  the  national  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
than  with  us ;  and  lastly,  the  art  of  war,  such  as  it  was  among 
the  ancients,  imposed  other  principles  on  military  ajrchitecture. 

The  material  also  afforded  by  the  country  must  necessarily 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  architecture  of  a  i)eopIe. 
Thus,  where  trees  abounded,  stone  was  probably  a  material 
seldom  used,  as  it  entailed  a  much  greater  amount  of  labour 
than  timber;  but  as  stone  would  neither  bum  nor  rot,  it  was 
preferred  for  all  durable  purposes.  Where  wood  was  plentifol, 
as  in  Greece  and  in  Lycia,  stone  architecture  exhibits  traces  of 
an  original  timber  construction.  The  columns  were  originally 
posts,  and  the  architraves  and  triglyphs  beams  resting  on  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  plains  of  Egypt,  where 
building  timber  is  scarce,  and  where  there  is  abundance  of  large 
stone  in  the  mountains,  the  mason  element  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed. In  such  plains  as  those  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  bricks 
were  used,  made  of  dried  or  burnt  clay. 

Section  I.— WALLS— MOKTAR—BKICKS. 

Walls  :  Egyptian, — The  walls  of  inclosure  of  the  Egyptian 
towns  are  generally  constructed  of  crude  bricks,  dried  in  the 
sun.  Their  dimensions  are  various;  the  mud  of  the  Nile 
supplied  the  material,  which,  however,  required  straw  to  prevent 
the  bricks  cracking.  Sometimes  they  bear  short  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  enclosed  in  an  oval,  which  is  the  stamp  of  the  king  | 
under  whose  reign  they  were  made.     Burnt  bricks  were  not 
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Tised  in  Egypt,  and  when  found  they  are  known  to  be  of  a  Boman 
time.  Egyptian  masonry  is  probably  the  earliest  known  to  ns. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones 
employed,  said  to  be  frequently  thirty  feet  in  length ;  the  weight 
of  these  masses  rendered  the  use  of  mortar  unnecessary.  The 
most  ancient  buildings  were  constructed  of  limestone,  hewn 
from  the  mountains  bordering  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile  to  the  east 
and  west;  and  that  it  was  used  long  before  sandstone,  is  proTed 
by  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramids,  as  well  as  those  monuments 
themselves,  and  by  the  vestiges  of  old  substructions  and  ruins 
in  Upper  Egypt.  X^iniestone  continued  to  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed for  building  even  after  the  accession  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty;  but  so  soon  as  the  durability  of  sandstone  was 
ascertained,  the  quarries  of  Silsilis  were  opened,  and  this 
material  was  universally  adopted,  and  preferred  for  its  even 
texture,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  wrought.  Sandstone 
^^  generally  used  in  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Thebes. 
Granite  was  largely  employed  in  the  most  ancient  buildings. 
The  employment  of  squared  granite  blocks,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  masonry  in  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids,  prove  the  degree 
of  skill  the  Egyptians  had  reached  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  and  consequently  to  the  rudest 
attempts  in  masonry  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Granite  was  used  in 
8ome  of  the  gateways  and  walls  of  the  temples  of  Thebes. 

The  only  works  of  Egyptian  architecture  known  are  temples, 
Pftlaoes,  pyramids,  walls  of  inclosure,  quays,  and  other  public 
conBtmctions :  private  constructions,  houses,  &c.,  have  disap- 
peared in  the  lapse  of  time,  either  because  they  were  built  of 
day  or  brick,  or  of  some  other  as  perishable  material.  The 
pyramidal  or  sloping  line  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Egyptian  style  in  temples  and  other  buildings  —  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  solidity.  Another  feature  was  the  torus, 
^th  lines  cut  obliquely  on  it,  on  the  angles  formed  by  the  faces 
of  the  wall.  The  walls  were  surmounted  by  a  projecting  cornice. 
The  solidity  of  Egyptian  masonry  is  well  known:  it  is  the 
result  of  the  good  choice  of  materials,  of  its  extraordinary  size, 
and  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  building.  It  has  be^i  fre- 
quently remarked,  that  in  the  courses  the  neighbouring  stones 
vere  attached  to  one  another  by  plugs  of  wood,  dove-tailed  at 
^*ch  end,  and  imbedded  in  the  stones.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
^ployed  bronze  and  iron  for  the  same  purpose.    There  is  qo 
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appeaianoe  that  metallio  cramps  were  erer  used  among  the 

E^Tptiaos. 


A,  Tbe  ntknilaUd  norli  (opni  redcDlatiim). 

B.  The  UMxnain  (opui  IncertDm). 

O.  The  iBcidamuiD  (on  a  luger  nle). 

Qreeian.—At  first  the  Greeks  biult  their  walla  of  rongh  stones 
of  large  proportioiiB;  the  interaticee  were  filled  np  with  smaller 
atonee:  Temains  of  BJmilai  walls  can  be  seea  at  Tuyns.  At 
Mycenie,  Corinth,  Eietria,  Delphi,  Cadyanda  in  L; cia,  and  Ca- 
lyida  in  Caria,  the  most  ancient  walls  are  of  iiregnlar  polygrais, 
carefully  cnt,  and  well  joined  blether.  The  mode  of  building 
walls,  which  took  place  after  this,  was  in  parallel  courses  of 
rectangular  stones  of  nneqnal  size,  but  of  the  same  height. 
This  style  is  common  in  the  Phocian  cities,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Boeotia  and  ArgoliB.  To  that  sncceeded  the  mode  most  common 
in,  and  which  is  chiefly  confined  to,  Attica.  It  consists  of  hori- 
zontal courses  of  masonry,  not  always  of  the  same  height,  bat 
composed  of  rectangultu*  stones.  It  occurs  alsb  in  the  treuniy 
of  Atrens  at  Mycente. 
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When  Grecian  architeetnre  arriyed  at  perfection,  it  adopted 
three  different  kinds  of  masonry: — ^the  isodomum;  courses  of 
stone  of  the  same  height,  and  in  general  very  long :  the  pseuds 
isodomum ;  courses  of  stone  of  irregular  height :  the  emplecton, 
for  extraordinary  thicknesses.  The  two  fsLoes  of  the  wall  were 
built  with  cut  stone,  and  the  intervening  space  was  filled  with 
lough  stones  imbedded  in  mortar,  and,  at  certain  distances, 
stones  (d«a<n$voi)  long  enough  to  extend  to  both  sides,  consolidated 
this  kind  of  construction. 

At  Athens,  the  Acropolis  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  wall 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Felasgians.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  only  the  north  part  of  this  wall  remained,  and 
this  portion  was  still  called  the  Pelasgic  wall,  while  the  south 
part,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Cimonian 
walL  The  walls  of  Themistocles  included  on  the  west  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx,  on  the  south  they  extended  a  little 
beyond  the  Ilissus,  and  on  the  east  they  crossed  the  Ilissus,  near 
the  Lyceum,  which  was  outside  the  waJls.  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  walls  of  Athens  was  175  stadia  (22  miles),  of  which  43  stadia 
belonged  to  the  city,  75  stadia  to  the  long  waUs,  and  57  stadia  to 
the  port  towns. 

The  2(mg  waUs  (rh  ytoKpa  reixn)  comiected  the  city  with  the 
sea,  and  were  built  under  the  administration  of  Themistocles 
and  Pericles.  They  consisted  of  the  wall  to  Phalerum  on  the 
east,  and  of  the  wall  to  PirsBus  on  the  west,  each  about  four 
mfles  in  length.  Between  these  two,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was  erected,  thus 
making  two  walls  leading  to  the  Pirseus  (sometimes  called  the 
Logs,  o-jKcXii),  with  a  narrow  passage  between  them.  There  were, 
tiierefore,  three  long  walls  in  all,  but  that  name  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  two  leading  to  the  Piraeus,  while  that 
leading  to  Phalerum  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Phalerian  wcUl,  The  walls  of  Messene  present  some  magnificent 
qiecimens  of  Hellenic  masonry.    Sparta  had  no  walls. 

Italian, — In  Italy,  the  stages  of  the  deyelopment  of  masonry 
are  not  very  different  from  those  followed  in  Greece.  The  follow- 
ing division  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  different  styles  of 
masonry  in  ancient  walls  seems  to  be  approved  of  by  the  best 
authorities,  and  may  answer  for  the  description  of  walls  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy^  for  the  sequence  of  styles  was  similar  in  both 
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countries.  Fkst,  the  Cyclopean,  composed  of  unhewn  masses, 
rudely  piled  up,  with  no  further  adjustment  than  the  insertion 
of  small  blocks  in  the  interstices^  and  so  described  by  Pausanias. 
Of  this  rudest  style  of  masonry  few  specimens  now  exist ;  the 


CYCLOPEAN  WALLS. 


most  celebrated  one  is  the  citadel  of  Tiryns.  The  second  style, 
which  we  would  call  the  Polygonal,  though  generally  called  the 
Pelasgian,  is  a  natural  and  obyions  improvement  of  the  former. 


POLYGONAL  WALLS. 


The  improyement  consists  in  fitting  the  side  of  the  polygonal 
blocks  to  each  other,  so  that  exteriorly  the  walls  may  present  a 
smooth  and  solid  surface.  What  goes  far  to  prove  the  high 
antiquity  of  this  polygonal  masonry  is  the  primitive  style  of  its 
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gateways,  and  the  absence  of  the  arch  in  connection  with  it ;  and 
also  that  it  is  foxind  as  a  substruction  nnder  walls  bailt  in  the 
horizontal  style,  which  is  of  later  origin,  as  in  the  walls  of  Cosa. 
This  style  is  preyalent  at  Mycenae,  and  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
walls  of  Cadyanda  in  Lycia.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Etruscan  cities  of  CkMsa  and  Satnmia.  Similar  polygonal  masonry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Arpino."^    In  the  third 
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style,  which  we  shall  call  the  Irregula/r  fforizontcUf  by  some  called 
Etroscan,  and  also  Hellenic^  from  its  being  the  preyalent  style 
inEtroria  and  in  Greece,  the  blocks  are  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
with  more  or  less  irregularity;  and  the  joints,  sometimes  accu- 
rately fitted,  are  either  perpendicular  or  oblique.  Cement  was 
not  employed  in  any  of  these  walls :  the  massiyeness  of  the  parts 
Kndered  it  unnecessary.  An  approximation  to  this  style  is 
^ble  at  MycensB,  but  i»  seen  in  perfection  in  the  cities  of 
S^tmria,  many  of  which  still  retain  their  ancient  walls;  we  may 

*  This  polygonal  masonry  has  been  used  at  a  much  later  period,  as  in  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  by  Sylla  at  Prseneste.  These  later 
polygonal  walls  are,  however,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  earlier  by  the 
peater  accuracy  of  the  joints,  and  the  workmanlike  style  of  the  masonry. 
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name  Fiesole,  Volterra,  Cortona,  Popnlonia,  Koselle,  and  others.* 
To  this  may  be  added  a  fourth  style,  which  is  the  final  improve- 
ment on  the  irregular  horizontal,  and  is  composed  of  regular 
horizontal  courses  of  cut  stone,  such  as  was  used  in  the  flourisli- 
ing  period  of  Greece,  and  similar  to  that  now  in  uniyersal  use. 
This  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Begtdar  Horizontal ;  these  dif- 
ferent slyles  are  not,  however,  of  the  same  period  or  age  in  all 
countries,  but  they  mark  the  stages  of  development  of  the  art  of 
masonry  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  found. 

JRoman. — At  first  the  Eomans  imitated  the  Etruscans,  their 
masters,  and  were  ever  borrowing  of  their  neighbours,  not  only 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  but  even  the  sterner  arts  of  war« 
In  the  same  manner  in  their  architecture  and  fortification :  in 
the  Sabine  coimtry  they  seemed  to  have  copied  the  style  of  the 
Sabines,  in  Latium,  of  the  Latins,  in  Etruria,  of  the  Etrusci^ns. 
The  distinct  styles  of  building  adopted  in  the  outer  walls  of  the 
Mons  Palatinus,  which  have  been  lately  discovered,  have  been 

*  Some  attribute  the  adoption  of  these  different  styles  of  masonry  to 
constructive  necessity,  and  affirm  that  the  character  of  the  masonry  is 
^determined  by  the  material,  limestone  splitting  readily  into  polygonal 
forms,  and  travertine  having  a  horizontal  cleavage.  This  theory  is, 
however^  conti*adicted  by  the  walls  of  Satumia,  for  they  are  polygonal 
and  built  of  travertine.  The  walls  of  £mpulum  also  are  polygonal  and 
of  tufa. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  would  say,  that  in  the  art 
of  building,  as  in  every  other  art,  there  is  a  progress  fi*om  the  rudest  state 
to  perfection;  each  separate  style  of  masonry  is  the  result  or  necessary 
consequence  of  that  progress  and  gradual   development  in  the  art  of. 
building  in  any  country,  and  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  race;  each 
style  marking  the  stage  of  development  in  the  art.    As  in  sculpture, 
there  are  three  different  styles ;  the  first,  rigid,  hard,  and  rude,  which  was 
the  first  beginning  of  art ;  the  second,  when  there  was  more  regard  to 
proportion  and  beauty;   and  lastly,  the  third  or  perfect  style — so   in 
masonry,  the  first  or  primitive  style  was  but  a  piling  up  of  rough  blocks 
which. might  be  suggested  to  any  people;  the  second  style  may  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement  of  the  former;   the  third  style,  a  still  greater 
improvement,  when  the  masonry  was  brought  to  its  most  perfect  state. 
Specimens  of  polygonal  and  horizontal  masonry,  with  a  similar  sequence,  of  * 
styles,  are  found  in  Peru  and  in  the  central  parts  of  America  (Missouri), 
where  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  either  Pelasgic  or  £truscan  origin. 
According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  examples  occur  in  Peru  of  every  intermediate 
gradation  between  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  house  of  Manco  Capac  and 
the  regular  horizontal  masonry  of  the  Tambos,  precisely  corresponding 
with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any  European  countiy 
where  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  style  of  building  has  been  found. 
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referred  satisfactorily  to  the  respectiye  periods  of  their  erection ; 
thus  the  walls  formed  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  not  esiwn, 
bat  wrought  into  shape  with  a  hammer,  or  some  snch  tool,  and 
fixed  without  mortar,  are  referred  to  the  time  of  the  kings. 
So,  again,  the  walls  of  small  stones,  arranged  lozenge-wise  (com* 
posed  of  tufa),  are  of  the  republican  period ;  whilst  those  of  tafa^ 
with  horizontal  layers  of  tiles,  are  of  the  latest  period  of  the 
republic ;  the  Imperial  work  being  entirely  of  brick,  the  bricks 
yery  thin,  some  at  least  two  feet  long,  and  beautifally  arranged. 

There  were  several  varieties  of  stone  employed  by  the  Bomans 
in  their  buildings: — 1.  Tufa,  a  volcanic  sandstone,  called  by 
Vitruvius,  Lapis  ruber.  Tophus..  The  ancient  quarries  of  this 
are  in  the  Cselian,  Aventine,  and  Capitoline  hills.  The  walls  of 
Bomulus  are  entirely  of  this  material,  and  were  probably  built 
from  quarries  in  the  Palatine  hill  itself.  2.  Lapis  Albanus,  now 
called  Peperino,  also  a  volcanic  sandstone,  but  hard  and  rough,  the 
surface  covered  with  knobs  of  flint.  The  ancient  quarries  are  near 
Alba  Longa,  on  Monte  Cavo.  The  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Agger  of 
Servius  Tullius,  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  are 
of  this  material.  3.  Lapis  Gkibinus,  called  Sperone.  This  resembles 
the  Peperino,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them.  The  ancient 
quarries  are  at  Gabii.  The  triple  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
and  the  substructure  of  the  Tabularium,  are  of  this  material. 
4.  Lapis  Tiburtinus,  called  Travertine,  or  Travertine,  a  lime- 
stone ;  the  ancient  quarries  of  which  are  at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  near 
the  Anio.  It  is  white  when  new  and  becomes  a  warm  yellow. 
The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the  Colosseum  are  well  known 
examples  of  this  stone. 

The  earliest  kind  of  construction  in  stone  is  the  opm  quad^ 
ratum.  The  stones  are  squared,  but  not  necessarily  square ;  they 
are  usually  oblong,  and  in  the  earliest  examples  these  large 
stones  are  laid  alternately  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  like  modem 
bricks.  This  kind  of  construction  has  been  divided  into 
several  periods  by  Mr.  Parker.  The  earliest  and  best  example 
is  the  wall  of  Bomulus  on  the  Palatine,  which  is  decidedly  of 
Etruscan  character.  In  Eome  the  only  material  for  these  walls 
is  tufa.  The  stones  of  this  earliest  mode  of  construction  are 
also  the  largest ;  as  time  goes  on  they  gradually  become  smaller. 
In  the  very  early  walls  also  the  stones  are  split  off  the  rock 
with  wedges,  and  not  cut  with  any  iron  tool.  The  stones  are 
put  together  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and  are 
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sapported  by  their  own  weight  only.  This  earliest  style  is 
beUered  to  have  been  continued  to  about  a  century  after  the 
timeofBomulus. 

The  next  division  differs  but  slightly  from  it,  the  only  differ^ 
ence  is  that  the  stones  are  smaller  and  not  exclusively  of  tufa. 
The  peperino  from  Albano  now  comes  into  use. 

The  earliest  example  after  the  wall  of  Eomulus  is  the  wall  of 
the  IdngB  in  the  Aventine,  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Latins 
when  they  first  settled  on  this  hill,  and  the  celebrated  Agger  of 
Serrins  Tullius ;  the  Pulchmm  Littus  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  wall  of  the  kings  under  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia 
on  the  Palatine,  by  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Portions 
of  the  old  walls  of  the  time  of  the  kings  against  the  cliffs  of 
the  hills  in  various  parts  of  Rome  also  belong  to  this  second 
division  of  the  Etruscan  style  of  construction,  the  stones  being 
gzBdnally  smaller  as  the  buildings  were  later.  In  the  later 
buildings  of  this  style  the  stones  are  cut,  and  not  merely  splii 

The  same  style  is  continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  republic. 
The  sabstructure  of  the  Tabularium  on  the  Capitol  and  the 
Mamertine  Prison  are  ^e  examples.  In  the  time  of  Camillus, 
after  the  capture  of  Yeii,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
art  of  building ;  the  stones  are  well  cut  with  the  saw,  and 
closely  fitted  together,  as  in  the  triple  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  inserted  in  the  Pulchmm  Littus. 

The  three  temples  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  now  in  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Nicolas  in  Carcere,  both  in  the  crypt  and  in  the 
walls,  and  on  the  roof,  all  belong  to  this  style,  though  not 
exactly  of  the  same  date.  These  are  of  the  earliest  stones,  either 
tQ&,  or  peperino,  or  gabine,  not  travertine.  The  arcades  of 
^  earliest  aqueducts,  the  Appia  and  the  Marcia,  are  of  the 
ttme  style ;  that  of  Claudius  is  of  later  character,  though  still  of 
laige  stones,  and  looking  a  good  deal  like  the  earlier  ones  at 
first  sight,  but  the  material  is  travertine.  This  mode  of 
ooostraction  continued  for  a  long  period,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
oonthmes  still  where  similar  building  material  is  foxmd. 

The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  chiefly  built  of  brick,  in  some 
parts  it  was  a  mixture  of  rough  stone  and  brick  in  alternate 
layers  at  r^ular  intervals. 

At  a  later  period  the  Bomans  adopted  two  kinds  of  construc- 
tion :  the  incertum,  or  antiquum,  composed  of  small  rough  pieces 
pJ«ced  irregularly,  and  imbedded  in  a  large  quantity  of  mortar : 
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and  the  refieulatum,  composed  of  stones,  cnt  and  squared^  bu 
joined  so  that  the  line  of  the  joining  ^(firmed  a  diagonal,  t^Mq 
gave  to  the  walls  the  appearance  of  net-work.  Yitrnyins  sayf 
that  this  mode  of  building  was  the  most  common  in  his  idme 
several  examples  of  it  still  remain :  one  may  be  seen  in  tha 
part  of  the  walls  of  Bome  called  the  Mnro  Torto.  The  Greek 
gave  it  the  name  of  dictf/otheton,  synonymous  with  net;  tlie; 
also  conmiunicated  to  the  Bomans  their  emplecton,  Anotlie 
structure  of  which  the  i^omans  made  great  use,  and  which,  ^ww 
one  of  the  most  durable  of  all,  was  that  composed  of  long  fla 
tiles ;  this  was  called  opus  lateritium.  Canina  distinguishes  Grvi 
species  of  Boman  masonry :  (1)  when  the  blocks  of  stone  an 
laid  in  alternate  courses,  lengthwise  in  one  course  and  crosswise 
in  the  next :  this  is  the  most  common.  (2)  When  the  stones  ii 
each  course  are  laid  alternately  along  and  across:  this  con 
struction  was  usual  when  the  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  slabi 
of  marble.  (3)  When  they  were  laid  entirely  lengthwise; 
(4),  entirely  crosswise.  (5)  When  the  courses  are  alten]atel3 
higher  and  lower  than  each  other,  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
over  the  Tiber.  Bome  was  encircled  with  walls  at  three 
diflferent  periods.  These  were  the  Wall  of  Bomulus,  b,o.  752 ; 
the  Walls  of  Servius  TuUius,  b.o.  578 ;  the  Walls  of  Aurelianj 
A.D.  272.  The  direction  of  the  Wall  of  Bomulus  is  described  by 
Tacitus.  It  ooramenced  at  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  ran  along 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  hayings  the  valley  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  right,  as  fiir  as  the  altax 
of  Census,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  circus ;  thence 
it  turned  round  the  southern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  followed  the 
foot  of  the  hUl  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Curiaa  Yeteres^ 
which  stood  not  fax  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine ; 
thence  descended  again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle  of  the 
Forum,  which  was  then  a  morass.  Portions  of  this  wall  have 
been  discovered  and  laid  bare  on  the  Palatine  hill.  The  WaU  of 
Servius  Tullius  was  seven  miles  round,  and  enclosed  seven 
fortified  villages  in  one  city.  Starting  from  the  agger,  or  mound, 
which  was  raised  by  Servius  Tullius  across  the  broad  table-land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Quirinal,  Yiminal,  and  Esquiline 
hills,  the  walls  of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
Csalian  and  Aventine  hills  to  the  river  Tiber  by  the  Porta 
Trigemina;  £rom  this  point  to  the  Porta  Flumentana,  near 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  there  appears  to 
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ItftTB  been  no  wall,  the  river  itself  being  considered  a  sufficient 
defence.  At  the  Porta  Flnmentana  the  fortifications  again 
oommenoed;  and  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Capitoline 
and  Qairinal  hills,  till  they  reached  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  agger  at  the  Porta  CJollina.* 

The  Wall  of  Anrelian.  This  wall  was  thirteen  miles  long  and 
eighiy  feet  high.  It  contained  corridors  for  the  sentinels,  and 
towers  at  equal  intervals.  This  wall  is  partially  the  same  as 
that  which  surrounds  the  modem  city  of  Eome,  with  the 
exoepticm  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  Janiculum  and 
the  adjacent  suburb  was  the  only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  was  included  within  the  fortifications  of  Aurelian.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  wall  of  Aurelian  embraced  on  the 
north  the  Gollis  Hortulorum  or  Pincianus,  on  the  west  the 
Campus  Martins,  on  the  east  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  and  on 
the  south  the  Mons  Testaceus. 

MoBTAB. — The  perfection  of  that  of  the  ancients  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  Egyptians  never  employed  it  in  their 
great  constructions;  but  other  monuments  preserve  traces  of 
it:  the  pyramids  were  formerly  covered  with  a  coating  which 
Bapposes  its  use.  That  plaster,  lime,  bitumen  were  employed 
in  tiie  arts,  is  attested  by  numerous  examples.  The  Greeks  and 
Etruflcans  were  also  acquainted  with  it,  evidences  of  which  are 
io  be  seen  in  a  reservoir  at  Sparta,  built  of  stones,  cemented  to- 
gether; and  in  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  Tarquinii,  which  are 
plastered  with  stucco,  covered  with  paintings.  Lime  mortar 
V88  not  brought  into  general  use  at  Eome  xmtil  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  the  earliest  dated  example  of 
the  nBe  of  lime  is  believed  to  be  the  Emporium  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  b.o.  175.  Necessity  must  have  made  the  use  of  mortar 
fiunHiar  to  every  people.  Time,  which  has  hardened  it,  has 
cansed  it  to  be  considered  more  perfect  than  the  modern.     Its 

*  By  the  excavations  lately  made  at  Rome,  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
tbat  Semns  TuUius  did  not  build  one  continuous  wall  seven  miles  in 
extent,  as  is  shown  on  most  of  the  German  and  English  maps,  of  even 
recent  days,  but  that  he  simply  connected  together  the  several  fortified 
bills  or  camps,  by  a  series  of  short  aggeres  across  the  valleys.  **  To  de- 
monstrate this  plain  fact,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  **  seven  pits  were  dug  in  a  line 
across  the  valley,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cselian  on  the  east  to  that  of  the 
Arentine  on  the  west.  In  each  of  these  pits  the  agger  was  found  with  a 
viU  on  the  outer  side  of  the  agger,  or  great  bank  of  earth." 
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extreme  hardness  may  probably  be  acooxmted  for  by  merely 
referring  to  the  circumstance  that  the  long  exposure  which  it 
has  undergone,  in  considerable  masses,  has  given  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  slowly  acquiring  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  which 
conyerts  it  again  into  limestone,  and  upon  which  its  hardness 
and  durability  depend.  The  chief  excellence  of  the  mortar  of 
the  ancients  lay  in  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mixing  lime 
with  sand,  and  in  the  lime  being  burnt  on  the  spot  and  used 
quite  fresh.  In  Eome  the  mortar,  when  well  made,  consisted  of 
three  parts  of  sand  and  one  of  lime.  The  sand  was  of  two 
kinds,  fossicia,  or  river  sand,  and  pozzolana  (ptdvis  puteolanus), 
volcanic  ashes,  quarries  of  which  extend  over  the  Boman  cam- 
pagna.  So  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  masons  in  the  mixing 
and  blending  of  mortar,  that  the  Greeks  kept  ten  men  constantly 
employed  for  a  long  space  of  time  in  beating  the  mortar  with 
wooden  staves,  which  rendered  it  of  such  prodigious  hardness, 
that  Yitruvius  tells  us  that  slabs  of  plaster  cut  from  the 
ancient  walls  served  to  make  tables. 

Bbioeb. — ^The  ancients  both  baked  their  bricks  and  dried  them 
in  the  sun. '  The  Egyptians  used  sun-dried  bricks,  of  clay  mixed 
with  straw  and  made  in  a  mould,  in  the  large  walls  which  inclosed 
their  temples,  and  in  the  constructions  about  their  toinh& 
Pyramids  were  sometimes  built  of  these  bricks.  In  some  of  the 
paintings  in  Egyptian  tombs,  slaves  are  represented  mixing  and 
tempering  the  clay,  and  turning  the  bricks  out  of  the  mould. 
They  are  sometimes  found  stamped  with  the  oval  of  the  king  in 
whose  reign  they  were  made.  They  are  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  seven  wide,  and  five  thick.  Burnt  bricks  were  not  used  in 
Egypt  until  the  Boman  period. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Greeks  did  not  employ  bricks 
imtil  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Bomans,  as  none  of  the 
works  executed  prior  to  that  period,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist,  exhibit  any  signs  of  brickwork:  yet  there  are  Greek 
buildings  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  built  of  brick.  Vitruvina 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  8)  mentions  the  walls  of  Athens,  towards  Mounts 
Hymettus  and  Pentelicus,  and  the  cella  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Hercules.  The  Greek  names  for  bricks  were  didoron,  penta- 
doron,  tetradoron,  from  the  Greek  hS^pov,  a  handbreadth.  The 
didoron  was  a  foot  long  and  half  a  foot  wide.  The  pentadoron 
was  five  dora  wide,  and  the  tetradoron  four  dora  wide  on  each 
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side.  All  these  bricks  were  also  made  half  the  size,  to  break 
the  joint  of  the  work;  and  the  long  bricks  were  laid  in  one 
coarse,  and  the  short  in  the  coarse  above  them.  Yitmyius  says, 
ibe  pentadora  were  used  in  public  works ;  and  the  tetradora  in 
priyate.  The  Eomans,  according  to  Pliny,  began  to  use  bricks 
about  the  decline  of  the  republic ;  bricks  burnt  in  kilns  probably 
came  iato  use  about  the  time  of  SyUa.  The  Eoman  brick  used 
in  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine  hiU,  in  the  baths  of  Garacalla," 
•od  in  various  remains  of  Boman  buildings  in  England,  is  more 
like  a  tile  than  a  brick,  being  very  thin  compared  with  its  length 
ind  breadth.  The  dimensions  of  Boman  bricks  vary,  being  7^ 
inches  square  and  Ih  thick ;  16^  inches  square,  2^  thick,  and 
1  foot  10  inches  square,  and  21  thick;  the  colour  is  red.  They 
were  laid  flat  in  the  walls,  excepting  roxmd  arches,  where  they 
ue  placed  edgewise.  The  earliest  bricks  are  said  to  have  been 
made  from  the  mud  of  the  Tiber.  The  terms  used  by  the 
BomanB  for  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  were  lateres  crttdi ;  and  for 
bricks  burnt  in  the  kiln,  lateres  cocH,  or  coctiles.  These  bricks 
are  usually  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  owner 
of  the  property  where  they  were  made.  Though  Augustus  boasted 
that  he  found  Eome  brick  and  left  it  marble,  brick  continued 
to  be  generally  used  in  the  Boman  buildings  erected  in  the 
times  of  the  later  Boman  emperors.  The  boast  of  Augustus 
eridently  referred  to  the  many  buildings  of  brick  which  were 
oorered  with  plates  of  n^arble  casing.  Almost  all  the  struc- 
tures in  Bome,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  of  brick,  aqueducts, 
palaces,  villas,  baths^  and  temples. 

Section  II.— HOUSES. 

Tfli  ancients  acted  differently  firom  the  modems  in  this  essential 
part  of  social  customs.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  ever  occupied 
themselves  in  adorning  towns  by  private  buildings;  public 
nionmnents  had  alone  this  privilege,  and  the  honours  decreed  to 
citizens  who  had  them  built  or  repaired  at  their  own  expense, 
tuned  towards  them  their  attention  and  the  employment  of 
their  fortune  rather  than  towards  domestic  habitations.  The 
degree  of  comfort  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  their  houses 
is  a  very  important  characteristic  of  a  nation's  d^ree  of  civi- 
lisation; and  we  may  mark  the  progress  of  this  civilisation 
in  its  successive  stages  from  a  rude  condition  to  a  high  state 
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of  perfection  by  studying  the  architecture  of  a  people  as  shown 
in  their  ordinary  dwellings. 

Egyptian, — Egyptian  houses  were  built  of  crude  bricJk,  stuc- 
coed and  painted  with  all  the  combinations  of  bright  colour  in 
which  the  Egyptians  delighted ;  and  a  highly-decorated  mansion 
had  numerous  courts  and  architectural  details  derived  from 
temples.  Over  the  door  was  sometimes  a  sentence  in  hierc^ly- 
phicS;  as  '*  A  good  house,"  or  the  name  of  a  Mng,  under  whom 
the  owner  probably  held  some  office.  The  plans  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  builders.  In  some  houses  the  ground 
plan  consisted  of  a  number  of  chambers  on  three  sides  of  a  courts 
which  was  often  planted  with  trees.  Others  were  laid  out  in 
chambers  round  a  central  area,  similar  to  the  Eoman  impluvium^ 
and  paved  with  stone,  or  containing  a  few  trees,  a  tank,  or  a  foun- 
tain, in  its  centre.  The  houses  in  most  of  the  Egyptian  towns  are 
destroyed,  leaving  few  traces  of  their  plans;  but  sufficient  re- 
mains of  some  at  Thebes  and  other  places  to  enable  us,  with  the 
help  of  the  sculptures,  to  ascertain  their  form  and  appearance. 

Qreeh. — The  Greeks,  according  to  Vitruvius,  and  probably  the 
rich  Greeks,  divided  their  house  into  two  apartments  distinct 
one  from  the  other,  that  of  the  men — andronitis,  and  that  of 
the  women — gynasconitis  or  gyncBceum.  A  porter  guarded  the 
entrance  of  the  house,  which  was  generally  a  long  corridor 
leading  to  the  apartments,  a  Hermes,  or  a  statue  of  Apollo 
Agyieus,  or  an  altar  to  that  god,  adorned  the  entrance ;  at  the 
end  of  this  corridor  was  the  peristyle  of  the  andronitis,  which  was 
a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  on  all  four 
sides  by  porticoes,  which  were  used  for  conversation  and  for  ex- 
ercise. Bound  the  peristyle  were  arranged  rooms  used  as  ban- 
queting rooms,  music  rooms,  sitting,  sleeping  rooms,  picture 
galleries,  and  libraries.  A  door  from  this  peristyle  opened  into 
a  passage  leading  to  the  gynsBceum,  which  was  at  first  in  the  upper 
story,  when  the  andronitis  was  on  the  ground  floor;  afterwards  it 
occupied,  adjoining  the  latter,  the  most  distant  part  of  the  house. 
Greek  habits  condemned  women  to  habitual  seclusion.  A  large 
hall  was  destined  for  their  usual  employments,  surrounded  by 
their  slaves ;  at  the  further  end  of  this  hall  or  peristyle  was  the 
rrpoaras  or  vestibule,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  were  two 
bedchambers,  the  dakafjLos  and  afiffiWaXofios,  the  former  was  the 
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principal  bedchamber  of  the  house.  A  dining-room,  and  the  other 
rooms  necessary  for  domestic  purposes,  lay  contiguous.  Some 
smaller  buildings,  next  the  house,  were  destined  for  strangers. 
It  seems  that  Greek  houses  had  but  one  story ;  the  pavement 
was  a  Yery  hard  cement,  the  roof  was  a  platform  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade.  The  light  was  admitted  more  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  than  through  the  sides. 

Boman. — The  Komans,  who  lived  in  a  common  apartment  with 
their  women,  adopted  for  their  houses  a  different  distribution 
from  that  of  the  Greeks ;  they  were  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
intended  for  public  resort,  the  other  for  the  private  service  of 
the  &mily.  The  door,  ostium,  led  through  the  vestibule,  or 
prothyrmn,  where  the  porter,  ostiarius,  usually  had  his  seat, 
into  the  atrium  or  cavsedium,  a  kind  of  portico  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  different 
orders  of  architecture.  It  was  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  called  compluvium,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped, 
80  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  called 
impluvium.  The  atrium  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Boman  house ;  it  was  used  as  a  reception  hall.  Here  the  wealthy 
Boman  exhibited  to  his  numerous  clients  and  flatterers  all  his 
wealth  and  magnificence.  The  atrium  of  M.  Scaurus  was  cele- 
brated for  the  richness  of  its  marble  colunms  and  the  beauty  of 
its  decorations.  Vitruvius  distinguishes  five  species  of  atria : 
I.  The  Tuscanicum,  or  Tuscan  atrium,  the  oldest  and  simplest 
of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which  was 
snpported  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  included  space  forming  the  compluvimn.  It  was  styled 
Tuscan  from  the  Tuscans,  from  whom  the  Eomans  adopted 
it  n.  The  tetrastyle,  or  four-pillared  atrium,  resembled  the 
Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders  or  main  beams  of  the  roof  were 
supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  impluvium. 
in.  The  Corinthian  atrium  differed  from  the  tetrastyle  only  in 
the  number  of  pillars  and  size  of  the  impluvium.  TV.  The 
atrium  displuviatum  had  its  roof  inclined  the  contrary  way,  so 
as  to  throw  the  water  off  to  the  outside  of  the  house  instead  of 
Cttrymg  it  into  the  impluvium.  V.  The  atrium  testudinatuni. 
«M  roofed  all  over,  without  any  vacancy  or  compluvium.  At 
&e  further  end  of  the  atrium  was  the  tablinum,  where  the 
tunily  archives  were  kept.    It  was  separated  from  the  cavsBdium 
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by  an  aulaBtim  or  curtain,  like  a  drop-scene.  The  tablinnm.  w^ 
also  used  as  a  reception  room.  Near  the  tablinom  were  t^ 
small  open  rooms  (alse),  and  in  a  comer  of  the  atrium  was  tl 
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lararinm,  or  small  private  chapel.  By  the  side  of  the  tablinun 
was  a  corridor  (faupes)  which  led  to  the  private  apartments— 
the  first  of  which  to  be  mentioned  is  the  peristole.    It  resembled 
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I    ^jw^trfnin.  being  in  fact  a  <xmrt  open  to  tie  Bky  in  the  middle 
and  ranoDDded  by  a  colonnade,  bnt  it  was  la^er  in  its  dimen- 


,  *»».    The  centre  of  the  court  was  oftcu  duLor.ittid  with  shrubs 
I  •"Hi  flowers,  and  was  then  called  xystus.    Tlie  other  rooms— 
■  c  2 
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hea  des  the  bedchambers  the  amaller  oueB  for  the  women  (cnJ 
cuJa)  others  with  an  alcove  (tbalami)  for  the  master  of  t 
1  out*   for  his  daughters— were  the  tnchniom  or  dinmg  roo 


so  named  from  the  three  couches,  kXiuoi,  which  encompassed  U 
table  on  three  sides,  leaving  the  fanrth  open  to  the  atteudauta 
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The  <Bci,  from  oikos,  a  honse,  were  spacious  halls  or  saloons 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  They  were  used  for  more  extensive 
banquets;  the  oaci,  like  the  atria,  were  divided  into  tetrastyle 
and  Corinthian ;  the  pinacotheca  or  picture  gallery,  and  the 
bibliotheca  or  library.  The  exedra  was  either  a  seat  intended 
to  contain  a  number  of  persons,  or  a  spacious  hall  for  conversa- 
tion. In  the  furthest  corner  of  the  house  was  the  aulina  or 
kitchen.  The  floors  of  the  higher  order  of  Boman  houses  were 
generally  covered  with  stone,  marble,  or  mosaic.  The  houses  at 
Pompeii  contain  sx)ecimens  of  floors  in  mosaic,  exhibiting  exqui- 
site taste  in  the  variety  of  ornament  elaborated  in  them.  The 
waUs  of  the  rooms  were  sometimes  lined  with  thin  slabs  of 
marble;  they  were  also  painted  in  fresco.  These  decorative 
paintings  generally  represented  mythological  subjects,  dancing 
figores,  landscapes,  and  ornamentation  in  boundless  variety. 
Windows  (flnestrsB)  were  seldom  used  in  Eoman  houses.  The 
atria  and  peristyles  being  always  open  to  the  sky,  and  the 
adjoining  rooms  receiving  their  light  from  them,  prevented  the 
necessity  of  windows ;  windows  were  only  required  when  there 
vas  an  upper  story.  Boman  life,  as  at  the  present  day,  being  so 
orach  oat  of  doors^  windows  were  seldom  wanted. 

The  house  of  Lepidus  was  at  first  considered  the  finest  in 
Borne;  the  thresholds  of  the  doors  were  of  Numidian  marble; 
bat  he  was  soon  surpassed  by  others  in  splendour  and  magni- 
tooe,  especially  by  Lucullus.  At  Athens  the  houses  of  Themi- 
itocles,  of  Aristides,  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  poorest 
citizen.  The  Bomans  had  many  stories  to  their  houses ;  to  prevent 
tbe  inconveniences  which  would  result,  Augustus  restricted  their 
beight  to  seventy  feet,  which  Trajan  reduced  to  sixty. 

In  the  palace  of  the  Flavii,  lately  excavated  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  the  disposition  of  the  apartments  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
Boman  dwelling  (atrium,  tablinum,  peristyle,  &c.),  but  on  a 
mnch  hu'ger  scale,  and  without  offices.  The  tablinum,  which  in 
piinte  dwellings  was  the  principal  sitting  room,  was  here  used 


cording  to  his  rank  and  dignity.  The  places  were  thus  appropriated : 
1.  The  host.  2.  His  wife.  3.  Guest.  4.  Consular  place,  or  place  of  honour. 
^1 0, 7,  8,  9.  Other  guests.  In  some  houses,  in  the  dining-room,  there  was 
^  semicircalar  couch  called  Stibadium,  suitable  to  a  round  table,  which 
Servius  tells  us,  was  adopted  after  tables  made  of  citron  wood  came  into 
pwni  use.  It  was  also  called  Sigma,  from  its  likeness  to  the  Greek 
letter. 
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as  an  aula  regia,  or  throne  room,  where  the  emperors  grants* 
audiences.  This  extensive  hall,  117  feet  by  147,  with  its  large 
semicircular  apse,  which  was  occupied  by  the  throne,  was 
originally  entirely  covered  with  a  richly-decorated  ceiling; 
adjoining  this  is  the  peristylium,  a  large  rectangular  garden, 
174  feet  in  length,  originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Open- 
ing on  the  peristyle,  was  the  triclinium  or  dining  hall,  about 
120  feet  long,  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  end.  Adjacent  to 
t.his  is  the  nymphsBum  or  fountain  saloon,  containing  an  ellip- 
tical basin.  Beyond  the  triclininm  are  two  rooms,  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  bibliotheca,  and  the  academia,  or  lecture  room. 

A  private  house  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Empress  Livia,  to  which 
she  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  A  flight  of  six  steps 
descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted  vestibulum, 
which  leads  to  a  quadrangular  court,  originally  covered ;  adjoin- 
ing which  are  three  chambers,  beautifully  decorated  with  mural 
paintings  opposite  the  entrance ;  adjoining  the  right  side  of  the 
court  is  the  triclinium,  ornamented  with  landscapes;  at  the 
back  of  the  house  are  situated  the  bedroom,  store-rooms,  &c. 

It  was  in  their  villas  or  country  houses  that  the  Romans  dis- 
played a  boundless  luxury ;  objects  of  art  and  the  productions 
of  the  most  distant  nations  were  collected  there  in  addition  to 
the  profusion  of  other  ornaments.  LucuUus  erected  several 
magnificent  villas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum,  which  he  deco- 
rated with  the  most  costly  paintings  and  statues,  in  which  he 
lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  appears  to 
have  astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  emperors  Nero  and  Hadrian  also  built  magnificent  villas, 
which  the  arts  of  Greece  and  the  luxury  of  the  East  contributed 
to  adorn.  It  was  in  the  villas  of  the  emperors,  or  of  the  most 
wealthy  citizens,  that  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  ancient 
art  have  been  found. 

A  Eoman  villa,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Vitruvius, 
and  the  younger  Phny's  description  of  his  Laurentine  villa,  had 
its  atrium  next  the  door  or  porch  at  the  entrance.  Opposite  the 
centre  of  the  peristyle  was  a  cavflBdiimi,  after  which  came  the 
triclinium,  on  every  side  of  which  were  either  folding  doors  or 
large  windows,  affording  a  vista  through  the  apartments,  and 
views  of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  distant  moimtains.  Near 
this  were  several  apartments,  including  bedchambers  and  a 


I   Uimrj.    Attached  to  the  villa  were  baths,  halls  for  e 
gardens  (^stus),  and  ever;  ammgement  which  could  conduce 
to  the  pleasure  and  amnBement  of  a  wealthy  Bomau.     The 
I   robnrUii  villa  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii  preeents  a  Bomawhat 
I  diSaient  arrangement  to  th&t  of  Pliny's  Lanientine  villa. 


Sbotion  eel— temples. 
Temples  are  eacred  edifices  destined  to  the  worship  of  the 
divinity.  All  nations  have  raised  them,  and  the  piety  nhich 
(bonded  them  hastened  the  progress  of  architecture  by  the  desire 
to  render  these  edifices  more  worthy  of  their  destination.  The 
Egyptians  have  surpassed  all  nations  in  the  extent  and  magsifi- 
eence  of  these  public  monuments ;  they  had  ancient  temples 
vbea  the  oracle  of  Delphi  dwelt  in  a  cabin  of  laurels,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  Dodona  had  but  an  old  oak  for  an  abode. 


Egyptian. — The  temple,  properly  so  called,  or  the  cella,  or 
idytum,  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  an  oblong  square.  It 
WM  there  that  the  god  dwelt,  represented  by  his  living  symbol, 
irtiich  superstitions  minds  have  taken  for  the  divinity  itself. 
The  religiouB  rituals  prescribed  in  all  its  minutite  the  order  of 
the  Borvice  of  tlte  priesta  towards  these  sacred  animals,  the  repre- 
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sautatiT68  of  tiie  god,  chosen  and  pointed  out  acoording  to  exterior 
signs  preecribed  by  tbe  ritual.  The  adytum,  or  chikos,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  temple,  is  always  the  most  ancient  part,  and 
b^TB  the  name  of  the  king  who  had  it  built  and  dedicated.  The 
plans  of  the  different  temples  of  Egypt  display  a  great  diversity, 
but  evince  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  principal  parts.  They 
are  classified  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thus:  1.  Sanctuary 
temples,  or  those  with  only  one  single  chamber.  2.  PtriptercU 
templei,  or  the  like,  but  surrounded  with  columns.  3.  Temples 
in  antis,  with  a  portico  of  two  or  four  columns  in  front,  i.  Those 
with  porticoes  of  many  columns,  as 
^I^HPPVHI^^^^  Eenc,  Dondera,  &c.,  and  many 
ITi'tmnTufrriri  J .  u!?*;/*  inner  chambers.  5.  Those  with 
',...  k  .^^i^^J  isttge  courts,  and  with  pyramidal 
towers,  or  propylons  in  front  An 
Egyptian  temple,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
remarks,  is  an  aggregation  of  parts 
aronnd  a  small  but  sacred  centre, 
which  have  been  gradually  elabo- 
rated during  several  centuries,  and 
were  the  wcwrk  of  successive  kings. 
fl  j3  l^s  larger  temples  were  generally 
apxtroached  by  a  pylon  and  a  dpoixot, 
or  an  avenue  of  epbinxes,  and  a 
pair  of  obelisks  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  propyla.  We  extract  the 
following  description  of  the  temple  known  as  the  Ehainessicai 
from  Mr.  Fei^sson's  "Handbook,"  as  affording  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  an  Egyptian  temple.  The  whole  temple  was  built  by 
Rhamses  the  Great,  in  the  fifteenth,  century  b.o.  Ite  facade  is 
formed  by  two  great  pylona,  or  pyramidal  masses  of  masonry, 
which  are  the  most  appropriate  and  most  imposing  part  of  the 
structure  externally.  Between  these  is  the  entrance  doorway 
(propylon),  leading  almost  Invariably  inte  a  great  sqnare  court- 
yard, with  porticoes,  always  on  two,  and  sometimes  on  three 
sides.  This  leads  to  an  inner  court,  smaller,  but  for  more 
splendid,  than  the  first.  On  the  two  sides  of  this  court,  through 
which  the  central  pansage  leads,  are  square  piers  with  colossi  in 
front,  and  on  the  right  and  left  are  double  ranges  of  circular 
columns,  which  are  continued  also  behind  the  square  piers  front- 
ing the  entrance.    Passing  through  this,  we  come  to  a  hypostyle 
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h»ll  of  great  beauty,  formed  by  two  ranges  of  lai^r  colTminB  in 
the  centre,  and  three  rows  of  smaller  ones  on  each  side.  These 
hjpoetjle  halls  almoet  always  accompany  the  larger  Egyptian 
lemplflB  of  the  great  age.  They  derive  their  name  from  having  an 
upper  range  of  coluDuia,  or  what  in  Gothic  architectnre  would  be 
ailed  a  clerestory,  through  which  the  ligtt  is  admitted  to  the  cen- 
tral ptation  of  the  hail.  Althougli  some  are  more  extensive  than 
UiiB,  the  arrangement  of  all  is  nearly  similar.    They  possess  two 


t»i^  of  columns  in  the  centre,  bo  tall  as  to  equal  the  height  of 
lie  Bide  columns,  together  with  that  of  the  attic  which  is  placed 
™  tiiem.  These  are  generally  of  different  orders ;  the  central 
pillMg  having  a  bell-ahaped  capital,  the  under  side  of  which  is 
perfectly  illuminated  from  the  mode  in  which  the  light  is  intro- 
duced ;  while  in  the  side  pillars  the  capital  was  narrower  at  the 
lop  than  at  the  bottom,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  allowing  its 
to  be  seen.    Beyond  this  are  always, several  smaller 
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apartments,  in  this  instance  Bopposed  to  be  nine  in  nninber,  but 
they  ore  eo  ruined  that  it  is  difBcult  to  be  quit*  certain  what 
their  arrangement  was.  These  eeem  to  have  been  rather  suited 
to  tie  resideneea  of  the  king  or  priests,  than  to  the  purposes  of 
a  temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Indeed,  palace-tenople, 
or  temple-palace,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term  for  these 
buildings  tJian  to  call  them  simply  temples.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  any  partienlar  god, 
but  rather  for  the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty,  of  kimgly  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  for  the  people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  by  the 
people.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  if  not  as  a  god,  at 
least  as  the  representative  of  the  gods  on  earth  Though  the 
fihamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimens  ons  and  so  beautiful 


from  its  designs,  it  is  far  surpassed,  in  every  respect,  by  the 
palace-temple  at  Earnak,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  effort  of 
architectural  magnificence  ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Its  principal  dimensions  are  I'JOO  feet  in  length,  by  about 
360  feet  in  width,  and  it  covers,  therefore,  about  430,000  square 
feet.  The  following  description  is  from  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson.  The 
principal  entrance  of  the  grand  temple  is  on  the  north-west 
side,  or  that  feeing  the  river.  Prom  a  raised  platform  com- 
mences  an  avenue  of  Crio-spbinxes  leading  to  the  front  propyls, 
before  which  stood  two  granite  statues  of  a  Pharaoh.  One  of 
these  towers  retains  a  great  part  of  its  original  height,  but  has 
lost  its  summit  and  cornice.  Passing  through  the  pylon  •  of 
these  towers,  you  arrive  at  a  large  open  court,  or  area,  275  feet 

yU;  and  the 

lethis. 
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by  329  feet,  with  a  coyered  corridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double 
line  of  columns  down  the  centre.  Other  propylaea  terminate  this 
area,  with  a  small  vestibule  before  the  pylon,  and  form  the  front 
of  the  grand  hall  of  assembly,  the  lintel  stones  of  whose  doorway 
were  40  feet  10  inches  in 
length.  The  grand  hall,  or  »i.^^.«^lX 
hjpostyle  hall,  measures  170 
feet  by  329  feet,  supported  by 
a  central  ayenne  of  twelve 
massiye  columns,  62  feet  high 
(without  the  plinth  or  aba- 
cus), and  11  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter;  besides  122  of 
smaller,  or,  rather,  less  gi- 
gantic dimensions,  42  feet  5 
inches  in  height,  and  28  feet 
in  circumference,  distributed 
in  seven  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  former.  The  twelve  cen- 
tral columns  were  originally 
fourteen,  but  the  northem- 
iDost  have  been  enclosed 
within  the  front  towers  or 
propyla,  apparently  in  the 
time  of  Sethi  or  Osirei,  him- 
self, the  founder  of  the  hall. 
The  two  at  the  other  end 
were  also  partly  built  into 
the  projecting  wall  of  the 
doorway.  Attached  to  this 
doorway  are  two  other  towers, 
dosing  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  hall;  beyond  which  are 
two  obelisks,  one  standing  on 
its  original  site,  the  other 
haying  been  thrown  down  and 
hroken  by  human  violence. 

Similar,  but  smaller,  propyla  succeed  to  this  court,  of  which 
they  form  the  inner  side.  The  next  court  contains  two  obelisks 
of  larger  dimensions,  the  one  now  standing  being  92  feet  high, 
uid  8  £det  square,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  Osiride  fgures. 
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Passing  between  two  dilapidated  propyla,  you  enter  another 
smaller  area,  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner,  sncceedod  by 
a  vestibnle,  in  front  of  the  granite  gateway  of  the  to^frers 
which  form  the  fafade  of  the  court  before  the  sanctuary.  This 
sanctuary  is  of  red  granite,  divided  into  two  apartments,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  chambers  of  small  dimensions,  ranging 
from  29  feet  by  16  feet,  to  16  feet  by  8  feet.  The  sanctuary, 
which  was  the  original  part  of  this  great  group,  was  built  by 
Osirtasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Behind 
this  a  palace,  or  temple,  was  erected  by  Thotmes  III.,  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  one  of  the  most  singular  buildings 
in  Egypt.  The  hall  is  140  feet  long  by  65  feet  in  width,  in- 
ternally, and  the  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive  square 
columns,  and  two  of  circular  pillars  of  most  exceptional  form, 
the  capital  being  reversed.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  halls  it 
was  lighted  from  the  roof. 

A  dromos,  or  avenue  of  sphinxes  lead  from  Kamak  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  in  front  of  which  were  two  obelisks  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  remarkable  for  admirable  execution.     One 
of  these  has  been  carried  to  Paris.    Immediately  in  front  of  the 
propylon  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Barneses  II.    Behind  these 
tower  two  enormous  pylons,  the  fa9ades  of  which  are  covered 
with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  wars  and  victories  of  king 
Rameses.    Within  there  was  a  court,  190  feet  by  170  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  consisting  of  two  rows  of  columns.     This 
was  built  at  a  different  angle  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  being 
turned  so  as  to  face  Kamak.    Beyond  this  was  once  a  great 
hypostyle  hall,  of  which  the  central  colonnade  alone  remains. 
To  this  succeeds  a  court  of  155  feet  by  169  feet,  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle,  terminating  in  a  portico  of  thirty-two  colunms.    Still 
further  back  were  smaller  halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  king's  residence,  rather  than  for  a  temple, 
or  place  exclusively  devoted  to  worship.    Like  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh,  the  Egyptian  temples  were,  doubtless,  palace-temples; 
for  the  sovereigns  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  combined  the  ofSces 
and  duties  of  priest  and  king.    The  irregularity  of  this  temple 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  whole  was  not  built  at  once, 
according  to  a  general  plan,  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  succes- 
sive ages.    The  southern  end  was  built  by  Amunoph  III. ;  the 
great  court,  the  pylons,  statues,  and  obelisks,  were  added  by 
Bameses  the  Great. 
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The  temples  of  Apollinopolis  Magna  (Edfon),  and  of  Tentyra 
(Dendera),  being  of  a  later  age,  differ  considerably  in  plan  and 
wrangement  from  the  elder  palace-temples,  for 'they  are  more 
essentiaUy  temples.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  their  dimen- 
sions and  richness  of  decoration.  The  large  temple  at  Edfou  is 
built  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  like  most  Egyptian  temples,  is 
coYered  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  representing  mythological 
and  regal  personages.  It  was  erected  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  columns  of  this  temple  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance 


a 
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and  Yariety,  being  formed  on  the  type  of  the  different  plants  and 
flowers  of  the  country.  It  has  the  usual  fa9ade  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  225  feet  in  extent,  the  two  large  and  massiye  pylons  with 
a  gateway  in  the  centre.  Within  these  is  a  court,  140  fidet  by 
161  feet,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  on  three  sides,  and  rising 
by  easy  stepe,  the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  tJie  front  or 
portico,  which  in  Ptolemaic  temples  takes  the  place  of  the  great 
^Tpostyle  halls  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  lighted  from  the  front 
over  low  screens  placed  between  each  of  the  pillars,  a  peculiarity 
Bcaioely  eyer  found  in  temples  of  earlier  date.    Within  this  is  an 
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inner  and  emaller  porch,  which  leads  through  two  passages  to  a 
dark  and  mysterious  sanctnarj.  The  temple  of  Dendera,  ^vaa 
dedicated  to  t'he  goddeas  Athor,  the  Egyptian  VennB.  It  -was 
built  in  a  Boman  or  Ptolemaic  period,  and  consequently  in  the 
decline  of  Egyptian  art.  It  is  a  large  and  massive  building, 
overcharged  with  hien^lyphic  sculpture  and  ornament,  eviQcing 
in  its  profuBion  and  graceleseness  the  decadence  of  the  Egyptian 


style.  It  baa  no  forecourt,  nor  propylons.  Its  coluiona  terminate 
in  a  capital  representing  the  head  of  the  goddess  Athor,  repeated 
four  times,  sarmonuted  by  a  qnadrangulai  pylon. 

The  temple  of  Isia  at  Philte,  was  commenced  b;  Ftolemy 
Fhiladelphns  and  Arsince,  and  completed  by  succeeding  monaicbe. 
Many  of  the  sculptures  on  the  exterior  are  of  the  later  epoch  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  Many  parts  of  this  building,  particularly 
the  portico,  though  not  possessisg  the  chaste  and  simple. style  of 
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Pharaonic  moDXunents,  are  remarkable  for  lightness  and  elegance, 
and  horn  the  state  of  their  preservation,  they  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  effect  of  colour  combined  with  the  details  of  architecture. 
Temples  were  also  excavated  in  the  rock  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  rock-cut  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel  in  Nubia  is  the  most  remark- 
able. Its  fa9ade  is  about  100  feet  in  height  and  adorned  by  four 
colossi,  each  70  feet  iu  height,  representing  the  king,  Rameses  11., 
who  caused  the  excavation  to  be  made.  The  main  feature  in- 
ternally is  a  grand  hall  supported  by  two  rows  of  detached  piers, 
in  front  of  each  of  which  is  a  statue  17  feet  8  inches  high.  There 
is  a  very  beautiful^  though  small  example  at  Ealabsche,  belonging 
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to  the  same  age,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptured 
baa-reliefe. 


Grecian. — Temples  in  Greece  were  very  numerous.  Cities 
erected  them  to  their  tutelary  deities:  Athens  to  Minerva, 
Ephesus  to  Diana,  &c.,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
the  rustic  divinities.  The  temples  of  the  Greeks  never  equalled 
those  of  Egypt  in  extent,  size  was  not  the  object  with  the  Greeks. 
Their  genius  was  shown  more  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
architectural  design  and  sculpturesque  ornament  employed  in 
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their  religions  erections.    All  within  the  sacred  fence  or  inrall, 
ir€pi^o\os,  which  enclosed  the  temple  properly  so  called,  the 
habitations  of  the  priests,  and  ground  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  was  styled  th^e  Hieron  (iepop),  and  also  rcfuvos.     The 
naos,  cella  or  temple,  properly  so  called,  was  generally  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram.    Sometimes  a  court,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  or  colonnade,  was  placed  before  it,  as  at  the  temple  of 
Isis,  at  Pompeii,  and  at  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Fozzuoli.     A 
portico  surrounded  the  cella,  the  extent  of  which  depended  on 
the  construction  of  the  temple.    It  was  there  that  the  people 
assembled,  the  priests  alone  had  the  right  of  entering  the  cella ; 
the  Peribolos,  or  court,  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  separated 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  sacred  grounds,  added  still  more  to  the 
extent  of  space ;  it  was  generally  adorned  with  statues,  altars, 
and  other  monuments,  sometimes  even  with  small  temples.    The 
temples  of  the  tutelary  diYinities  were,  in  general,  on  the  highest 
point  of  their  town :  those  of  Mercury  on  the  lower  grounds ; 
the  temples  of  Mars,  Venus,  Vulcan,  -^sculapius,  outside  and 
near  the  gates ;  the  best  situations  were  chosen,  and  the  oracles 
were  also  consulted  for  this  purpose.    According  to  Vitruvius, 
the  entrance  of  the  temples  looked  towards  the  west,  so  that 
those  who  came  to  make  their  sacrifices  were  turned  to  the  east, 
whence  the  statue  of  the  god  seemed  to  come;  most  of  the 
temples,  however,  still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  Sicily,  have  their 
entrance  towards  the  east.     The  anterior  part,  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  cella,  was  called  the  pro-naos,  or  Trpodpofws,  the 
vestibule ;  the  posterior  part,  if  there  was  any,  the  posticum. 
The  opisthodomos  was  the  chamber  behind  the  cella,  which 
sometimes  served  as  a  place  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  kept.    Above  the  entablature  of  the  columns  arose,  at  both 
fronts,  a  pediment  or  triangular  termination  of  the  roof,  called 
Aeto^  and  Aetoma  by  the  Greeks,  and  fastigium  by  the  Romans, 
which  was  generally  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.     In 
Greek  temples  the  height  of  the  pediment  was  about  one-seventh 
of  the  length,  in  Eoman  one-fifth.    The  roofs  were  covered 
with  thin  slabs  or  tiles  of  marble.  The  front  was  always  adorned 
with  an  equal  number  of  columns — of  four  (tetrastyle),  of  six 
(hexastyle),  of  eight  (octastyle),  of  ten  (decastyle).  On  tiie  sides 
the  columns  were  generally  in  an  unequal  number,  and  as  the 
length  of  the  temple  was  generally  the  double  of  the  breadth, 
there  were  thirteen  columns  on  the  side  of  the  front  of  six, 
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fieventeen  for  that  of  eight,  icounting  both  the  columns  at  the 

angles,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  temple  at  PsBstum,  in 

that  of  Concord,  at  Agrigentum,  and  in  the  Parthenon,  at 

Athens.*    The  statue  of  the  god  to  which  the  temple  was 

consecrated,  was  the  most  sacred  object  in  it,  and  the  work  of 

the  most  skilful  artists.    The  eastern  -p&Tt  of  the  oella,  or  otikos, 

was  assigned  to  it,  and  it  always  faced  the  entrance.    The  place 

where  the  statue  stood  was  called  eBos ,  and  was  generally  sur- 

ronnded  by  a  balustrade.    Private  persons  might  place,  at  their 

own  expense,  either  in  the  naos,  or  in  the  pronaos,  statues  of 

other  gods  and  heroes.    Sacrifices  were  made  to  them  also,  and 

the  altars  were  dedicated  to  the  principal  divinity,  and  the  other 

gods  adored  in  the  same  temple ;   Bfoi  (rwmoi.    The  altar  of 

sacrifices  was  placed  before  the  statue  of  the  principal  divinity. 

Sometimes  many  altars  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  cella.    The 

interior  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  representing  the 

myth  of  the  god,  or  the  actions  of  heroes.    The  rich  offerings, 

the  spoils  carried  off  from  the  enemy,  which  were  consecrated 

to  the  gods  by  kings,  towns,  generals,  and  private  persons,  were 

deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  frequently  placed  in 

the  opisthodomos.     Sometimes,  also,  the  public  treasure  was 

deposited  in  the  temple.    Around  the  temple  was  a  platform  of 

three  ascending  steps,  which  formed  a  basis  or  substructure,  on 

which  the  colonnade  was  placed,  this  was  termed  the  stylobate, 

and  also  stereobate.    These  structures  present  the  most  beauti- 

fiil  models  of  ancient  architecture ;  the  Doric  order  characterises 

the  most  ancient,  the  Corinthian  the  most  beautiful. 

Mr.  Fergusson  thus  traces  the  several  steps  of  the  development 
of  the  form  of  the  Greek  temple :  "  The  simplest  Greek  temples 
were  mere  cells,  or  small  square  apartments  suited  to  contain 
"ffl  image— the  front  being  what  is  technically  called  distyle  in 
w^  or  with  two  pillars  between  the  antoR,  or  square  pilaster- 
^  piers  terminating  the  side  walls.  Hence  the  interior  en- 
closure of  Grecian  temples  is  called  the  cell  or  cella,  however 
l*rge  or  splendid  it  may  be.  The  next  change  was  to  separate 
|he  interior  into  a  cell  and  porch  by  a  wall  with  a  large  doorway 
j  Di  it,  as  in  the  small  temple  at  Ehamnus.    A  third  change  was 

There  are,  however,  deviations  from  this  common  rule  of  Doric  tem- 
!*«•  The  temple  of  Athene  in  iSgina  has  six  at  each  end,  and  twelve  on 
••ch  ride.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassa;,  each  front  had  six, 
|*M«ach  of  the  sides  fifteen  columns,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles  twice. 

D 
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to  put  a  porch  of  four  pillarB  in  front  of  the  last  arrangement, 
or,  as  appears  to  have  been  more  nsuitt,  to  bring  forwajd  the 
screen  to  the  position  of  the  pillars  ae  in  the  last  example,  and 
to  place  the  four  pillars  in  front  of  this.  None  of  these  plans 
admitted  of  a  peristyle,  or  pillars  in  the  flanics.  To  obtain  this 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  pillars  of  the  portico 
to  six,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  make  it  hezastyle,  the  two  outer 
pillars  beii^  the  first  of  a  range  of  thirteen  or  fifteen  columns. 


estendedaloug  each  side  of  the  temple.  The  cell  in  this  arrange- 
ment was  a  complete  temple  in  itself — distjle  in  antie,  most 
frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  its 
enTelope  of  columns.  In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may  be 
said  to  be  complete." 

Among  Grecian  temples,  the  most  ancient  existing  specimen 
of  the  Doric  order  is  the  temple  at  Corinth.  Its  massive  pro- 
portions, the  simplicity  of  its  forme,  the  character  of  its  work- 
manship, and  the  coarseness  of  the  material,  are  sufficient 
indications  of  its  antiquity.    The  latest  date  that  can  be  ascribed 
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to  this  temple  is  the  middle  of  the  seventh  eentiiry  b.o.  ScTon 
columns  alone  remain  of  it.  Next  in  age  to  this  ie  the  temple 
»t  J^na.  The  temple  of  Athene,  at  JEgina,  was  of  the  Doric 
Mder,  and  was  hesoetyle  and  peripteral.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  traces  of  painting  on  its  architectural  decorations,  and  the 
Srohaic  sculpture  of  its  pedimenta.  The  style  of  its  architecture 
indicates  the  m  d  He  of  tl  e  s  \th  eut  ry  b  c  The  nest  n 
drier  of  time  an  1  ntj  le  s  th  Done  temple  f  Thes  s  at  Athe 
It  is  of  a  rectangular  fo  u  pe  1 1  1  u  I  I  t  le  Tl  R 
temple,  remarkal  le    for    t      i.   t  i     i  I  f      1 


perhaps  the  best  prescri  d  n  onun  c  of  ant  qmtv  pr  hally 
tomished  the  model  of  tie  Parti  enon  A  Mi  Fer  its'^  n 
remarks,  it  constitutes  a  1  nfc  between  t  ear  ha  e  and  the  perfect 
ige  of  Grecian  art.  Of  all  the  great  temples  (we  again  quote 
Mr.  Fergusson),  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Parthenon, 
the  tBilj  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and,  in  its  own  cIbbs, 
tiie  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  was  constructed 
by  two  architects,  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  in  the  time  and  by 
ttie  order  of  Pericles,  and  was  adorned  by  Phidias  with  those 
inimitable  sculptures,  figments  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
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Museum.  It  was  erected  about  448  b.o.  The  length  is  about 
230  feet  and  breadth  100  feet.  Its  plan  is  peripteral  octastyle. 
Besides  the  outer  columns  there  is  an  inner  pronaos  hexastyle. 
The  naos  was  98  feet  long  and  63  feet  wide.  At  the  further  end 
of  this  was  the  chrys-elephantine  statue  of  Minerva,  by  Phidias. 
Behind  was  the  opisthodomos,  or  treasury  of  the  temple.  The 
sculptures  of  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
frieze,  were  the  productions  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  and  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  sculpture  executed.  After  this  comes 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  famous  for  its  size  and 
beauty.*  To  the  same  age  belong  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius 
at  Bassse— its  frieze,  probably  the  work  of  the  scholars  of 
Phidias,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Sunium,  and  the  greater  temple  at  Khamnus. 

Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia,  colonies  of  Greece,  afford  a  number 
of  examples  of  Grecian  temples.  In  Sicily,  the  earliest  example 
is  that  of  Selinus.  The  style  of  its  sculpture  indicates  a  very 
early  date,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  At 
Agrigentum  there  are  three  Doric  temples,  and  one  remarkable 
for  its  gigantic  dimensions.  At  Segeste  is  a  temple  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  PaBstum,  in  Magna  Grecia,  presents 
a  magnificent  group  of  temples.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  earliest  period 
of  Grecian  emigration  to  the  south  of  Italy.  It  is  hexastyle  and 
hypsethral.  Solidity  combined  with  simplicity  and  grace  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  other  buildings.  The  other  temples,  the 
basilica,  and  the  temple  of  Ceres,  betray  the  influence  of  a  later 
or  Boman  style.  At  Metapontum  are  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  of  which  fifteen  columns  with  the  architrave  are  still 
standing. 

The  earliest  Ionic  temple  of  which  remains  are  yet  visible  is 
supposed  to  be  that  dedicated  to  Juno  at  Samos.  It  was  origi- 
nally Doric.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  rebuilt, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  (b.o.  537) ;  this  second  temple 
was.  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle,  dipteral,  346  feet  long  by  119 
feet  wide.    At  Teos,  a  town  in  Ionia,  there  is  a  very  beautiful 

*  Excavations  have  been  recently  (1876)  made  at  Olympia,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs  Hirschfell  and  Bbtticher.  and  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  eastern  front  of  the  temple  has  been  explored,  where  have  been 
discovered  the  drums  and  capitals  of  the  temple,  intermixed  with  which 
were  fragments  of  the  sculptures  in  the  eastern  pediment,  which  are 
attributed  by  Pausanias  to  Poeonios  of  Mende. 
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Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Besides 
tbese  there  was  a  splendid  decastyle  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Didymaeus,  at  Miletus,  156  feet  wide  by  295  feet  in  length. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  is  said  to  have  been 
Ionic.  According  to  Pliny, "  the  total  length  of  the  temple  is  425 
feet,  the  width  225  feet.  It  has  100  columns,  27  of  which  were 
giyen  by  different  kings,  and  60  feet  in  height,  of  these  36  are 
carved,  one  by  Scopas."  It  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wood,  and  is  proved  to  be  octastyle  and  dipteral.  It  had  twenty 
columns  on  each  side,  and  the  intercolumniation  of  the  latter 
are  chiefly  three  diameters,  making  the  temple  diastyle.  The 
statement  of  Pliny,  as  to  its  having  had  one  hundred  columns  is 
proved  to  be  correct,  the  thirty-six  carved  columns  being  the 
two  fix)nt  rows  of  columns  at  each  extremity,  and  the  four  in  the 
pronaoe;  estimating  their  height  by  eight  and  a  half  times  the 
dimensions  of  the  "  drums  "  or  frusta,  it  would  have  been  56  feet, 
or  very  nearly  the  height  of  60  feet  described  by  Pliny.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Mr.  Wood  the  temple  stood  on  a  platform  of  fourteen 
steps,  each  step  having  a  rise  of  eight,  and  a  tread  of  nineteen 
indies.  Measured  at  the  lowest  step,  this  platform  had  an 
extent  of  418  feet  in  length  by  239  feet  in  breadth.  The  temple 
itself,  measured  along  the  line  of  columns,  was  342  feet  long  and 
164  feet  wide.  The  temple  was  hypsethral,  that  is,  open  in  the 
centre,  with  an  inner  court.  Of  Ionic  temples  in  Greece,  the 
oldest  example  probably  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  487  b.o.  Next  to  this  is  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Nike  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victory,  built  about 
fifteen  years  later,  in  front  of  the  Propylsea,  on  the  Acropolis, 
Athens.  Of  all  examples  of  this  order,  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  exq[uisite  is  the  Erectheum  at  Athens.  It  was  a  double 
temple,  of  which  the  eastern  division  was  consecrated  to  Minerva 
Polias,  and  the  western,  including  the  northern  and  southern 
porticoes,  was  sacred  to  Pandrosus,  the  deified  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  The  eastern  portico,  or  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns.  The  northern 
portico  or  pronaos  of  the  Pandroseum,  had  four  Ionic  columns 
in  front  and  one  in  each  flank.  The  southern  portico,  or  Gecro- 
pimn,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  Pandroseum,  had  its  roof 
supported  by  six  caryatides.*    Within  its  sacred  enclosure  were 

*  Mr.  Fergusson  has  lately  put  forward  a  new  view,  that  the  temple  of 
P&ndrosus  was  not  included  in  the  building  as  it  now  stands,  but  over 
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preserved  the  holiest  objects  of  Athenian  veneratioo — the  olive 
of  Minerva  and  the  foantftin  of  Neptnne,  Its  eculptured  oma- 
nieuts  exhibit  the  moat  perfect  finish  and  delicacy  in  their 
execution. 

Though  of  Grecian  origin,  there  are  few  examples  of  the 
Corinthian  order  among  Greek  temples.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens  may  be  considered  as  the  sole  example  of 
that  order  in  Greece.     It  in,  hoivever,  of  aSoman  period,  harisg 


been  commtnoed  by  the  Eoman  archite  t  Cossntiiis  and  com 
pleted  by  Hadr  an  Ihe  ong  nal  founder  of  this  t«mple  was 
Peisistratos  It  was  rebuilt  by  int  o  hus  Epipbanoe  from  the 
designs  of  Cossutius,  added  to  by  Augustus,  and  was  Anally 
completed  by  Hadrian,  about  seven  centuries  after  its  foundation 
by  Peisistratos,  Tiz.,  in  the  third  year  of  227  Olympiad,  or  ad, 
130.    It  'was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  of  vast  dimensions, 

s   aeparate   enclosure  attached    to   the   west  side,  which  appears  in  tht 
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measaring  in  its  length  354  feet,  and  in  its  breadth  171  feet.  It 
was  decastyle  in  front,  with  a  doable  range  of  twenty  columns  on 
each  flank,  so  that  it  could  not  well  have  had  less  than  120 
colnqons,  sdl  about  58  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  hypsathral,  that  is,  having  an  inner 
coort  in  front  of  the  cell,  which  was  lighted  through  its  inner 
wall  This  seems  to  have  been  the  hypsethral  temple  at  Athens 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The  enclosure  or  peribolus  was  142 
yards  in  breadth  and  223  in  length.  Fifteen  columns  are  all 
that  remain  of  this  magnificent  structure. 

Etruscan. — ^According  to  Vitruvius,  there  were  two  classes  of 
temples  in  Etruria.  The  first  circular,  and  dedicated  to  one 
god;  the  other  rectangular,  with  three  cells,  sacred  to  three 
ddties.  Mr.  Fergusson  believes  the  (original  Etruscan  circular 
temple  to  have  been  a  mere  circular  cell  .with  a  porch.  In  the 
opinion  of  MuUer,  Vitruvius  took  his  rules  of  an  Etruscan  temple 
from  that  of  Ceres,  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  dedicated  in  the  year 
of  Borne  261,  which  was  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  divided  in 
two  parts  in  its  length,  the  outward  for  the  portico,  and  the 
imer  for  the  temple,  which  was  divided  into  three  cells.  There 
•16  no  remains  at  the  present  day  of  an  Etruscan  temple— sup- 
posed to  be  in  consequence  of  their  being  principally  constructed 
of  wood.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Kome  was  evi- 
^BDJAjf  from  the  description  of  Bionysius,  as  there  are  no  traces 
of  it  at  the  present  day,  built  in  the  Etruscan  style.  According 
to  Dlonyaius,  it  had  three  equal  cellse  ((nyjcot)  within  the  walls, 
having  common  sides :  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  middle,  on  one  side 
that  of  Juno,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Minerva,  all  under  the 
ttme  roof.  It  was  commenced  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  and  finished 
hy  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Burnt  down  in  the  wars  of  Sylla  and 
Manns,  it  was  restored  by  the  former  according  to  the  original 
plan,  npon  the  same  foundations.  It  was  burnt  down  a  second 
tim^  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  a.d.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  but  it  was  burnt  down  a  third  time  in  the  reign  of 
Titna  a.d.  80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  greater 
splendour  than  before.  Opinions  are  divided  with  regard  to  its 
site.  Some  writers,  Canina,  Nibby,  Braun,  and  Dyer,  are  of 
opinion  it  was  on  the  Ara  Cseli  height;  others,  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
ft*ller,  and  Bunbury,  that  it  was  on  the  south-western  part  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.    The  most  decisive  arguments  are,  however. 
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in  faronr  of  its  position  on  the  sonth-vestern  or  Caifarelli  height, 
one  of  the  mo»t  important  being  the  podtion  cA  Calignla'«  bridge. 

Bommi, — The  Tkmuam  in  ancient  times  adopted  the  Etrtiscsn 
forms  of  architecture,  and  their  earliest  temples,  such  as  that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  were  bnilt  in  this  manner.  At  a  later 
period  Home,  the  disciple  of  Greece,  imitated  it  in  general,  in  the 
constmction  of  its  temples,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks  can  be  almost  entirely  applied  to  those  of 
the  Bomans.  **  From  the  Greeks  thef  borrowed  the  rectangular 
peristylar  temple,  with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architrares, 
though  they  seldom  if  erer  used  it  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  cella 
of  the  Greek  temples  not  being  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  The 
principal  Etruscan  temples  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner 
half  occupied  by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which 
the  portico  never  extended.  The  Boman  rectangular  temple  is 
a  mixture  of  these  two ;  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples, 
longer  than  its  breadth,  but  the  colonnade  nerer  entirely  sur* 
rounds  the  building.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as 
well  as  the  front,  but  more  generally  the  cella  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  inner  part,  though  frequently  ornamented  by  a  false  peri- 
style of  three-quarter  columns  attached  to  its  walls.  Besides  this, 
the  Bomans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a  circular  fiorm  of 
temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-boilding 
predecessors  must  hare  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  foyourite 
form.  As  used  by  the  Bomans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so 
used  it.  Perhaps  this  w  an  improrement  adopted  from  the 
Greeks  in  an  Etruscan  form.  In  early  times  these  circular 
temples  were  dedicated  to  Vesta  or  Cybele''  (Fergussoo*)  The 
Bomans  differed  essentially  from  the  Greeks  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  columns  placed  on  the  sides.  The  Bomans,  in  fact,  counted 
not  the  columns,  but  the  intercolumniations,  and  Yitmrius 
informs  us  that  on  each  side  they  placed  double  the  numb^  on 
the  front,  so  that  a  Boman  temple  which  had  six  or  eight  columns 
on  the  front,  had  eleven  or  fifteen  on  each  side.  The  temple  of 
Fortuna  Yirilis  at  Bome  has  four  columns  in  front  and  seven  on 
the  sides,  thus  the  number  of  intercolumniations  of  the  sides  wss 
double  that  of  the  front.  But  exceptions  are  to  be  found  to  thii 
rule.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  also  the  principal  object  in  the 
temple,  an  altar  was  raised  before  it.    Some  temples  had  many 
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statues  and  many  altars.  The  temples  of  the  Bomans  contaiiied 
paintings  also ;  in  the  year  of  Borne  450  (304  b.o.),  Fabins  orna- 
mented the  temple  of  the  goddess  Salus  with  them,  which 
acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  Pictor,  preserved  by  his  de- 
scendants. Paintings  carried  off  from  the  temples  of  Greece  were 
sometimes  placed  in  those  of  Eome.  The  national  style  of  temple 
architecture  of  the  Eomans^  with  few  exceptions,  was  the  Corin- 
thian ;  that  of  Greece  and  its  Italian  colonies,  the  Doric. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that 
strikes  the  inquirer  into  the  architectural  history  of  the  Imperial 
city  more  than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her  temples  as 
compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  Kome  itself,  and  with 
some  temples  found  in  the  provinces.    The  only  temple  which 
remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a  capital  is  the  Pantheon.    All 
others  are  now  mere  fragments.    The  finest  example  of  a  temple 
of  the  Corinthian  order  at  Some  is  that  which  is  now  styled 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.    Its  three  remaining  columns 
are  frequent  models  of  the  Corinthian  order.    It  was  octastyle 
in  front     It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  22  feet  in  height ;  the 
atreme  width  of  which  was  98  feet.    The  height  of  the  pillars 
was  48  feet,  and  that  of  the  entablature  12  feet  6  inches.    The 
temple  of  Vespasian,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  formerly  styled 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  has  only  three   colunms  left 
standing.    These  Corinthian  columns,  only  slightly  inferior  in 
size  to  those  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  belonged  to  a 
building  about    86  feet   long  and  70   feet  wide.    This  was 
kfixastyle  and  peripteral.    The  temple  of  Saturn,  near  this, 
presents  a  portico  of  eight  Ionic  columns,  six  of  which  are  in 
front  and  two  in  the  flanks.    The  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  erected 
hy  Augustus,  formerly  considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Forum 
of  Nerva,  has  only  three  columns  remaining.    It  is  of  the 
Carinthian  order.    It  is  nearly  square  in  plan  (112  feet  by  120 
feet).   Its  oella  terminates  in  an  apse — an  early  instance  of 
what  became  afterwards  a  characteristic  of  all  places  of  worship. 
The  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  in  the  Corinthian  order 
of  a  much  later  period,  affords  an  example  of  a  pseudo-peripteral 
temple;  it  measures  72  feet  by  120.    Of  this  class  is  also  the 
small  Ionic  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis.    It  is  the  purest  specimen 
of  that  order  in  Home.    Of  the  Composite  order,  though  a  Boman 
invention,  there  are  no  examples  among  Eoman  temples.    The 
other  temples  at  Eome^  the  existing  remains  of  which  are  but 
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few,  are  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  the  temple  of  ^sculapius^  the 
temple  of  Remus. 

Of  circular  temples  the  Pantheon  is  the  most  famous.  It  lias 
been  admitted  to  be  the  finest  temple  of  the  ancient  world.  It 
was  built  by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship  (b.o.  27)  and 
its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  being  dedicated  by 
him  to  all  the  gods.  It  is  a  circular  building,  with  a  portico 
(108  feet  wide,  42  feet  deep)  in  front,  composed  of  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns,  eight  columns  of  these  are  in  front,  and 
the  remaining  eight  are  arranged  behind  them.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  is  circular,  covered  with  a  dome,  one  of  the  features 
for  which  modern  architecture  is  indebted  to  the  Eomans.  The 
internal  diameter  is  142  feet.  The  height  from  the  pavement  is 
147  feet.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this  building  is  the  central 
opening  oi  the  top,  about  28  feet  in  diameter,  to  admit  light  into 
the  interior.*  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  call  this  building 
a  temple,  %nd  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  modem 
writers  have  done,  that  it  was  originally  an  entrance  to  the 

*  "  The  portico,  as  we  know,"  Mr.  Fergusson  writes,  "  not  only  from 
the  inscription,  but  from  the  style,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  added  by  Agrippa  to  the  pre-existing 
rotunda.    I  feel  convinced  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and  the  rotunda 
is  very  much  more  modern  than  the  portico.     We  know  from  history  that 
the  building  was  frequently  damaged  by  fire ;  that  it  was  first  restored 
by  Hadrian,  and  afterwards,  according  to  an  inscription  still  existing  on 
its  portico,  that  it  was  repaired,  if  not  rebuilt,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Septimius  Severus.     The  inscription  expressly  says  it  was  restored  because 
it  was  ruined  from  age  (vetustate  consumptum).     it  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  present  is  not  that  alluded  to,  and  that  the  original 
cella  was  of  the  usual  square  Etruscan  form,  and  probably  contained  a 
great  deal  of  wood  in  its  construction,  like  all  temples   of  that   class, 
which  necessarily  exposed  it  to  accidents  by  fire  as  well   as   to   decay, 
neither  of  which  is  proved  to  have  been  incident  to  the  existing  building. 
We  know,  however,  of  no  attempt  at  vaulting  on  anything  like  such  a 
scale  as  this  in  the  Augustan  age,  during  which  time  the  temples  all 
Affected   the  Greek  peristylar  form.     Thenceforward  the  cells  were  gra- 
dually enlarged ;  and  gradually,  too,  the  exterior  was  sacrificed  to  the 
interior,  which  characteristics  are  carried  to  excess.     Besides  this,  the 
masonry  of  the  rotunda  is  full  of  constructive  discharging-arches,  and 
shows  other  peculiarities  of  the  latest  age.     All  these  considerations  put 
together  would  rather  lead  to  a  conviction  that  the  building  dates  almost 
as  late  as  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  as  no  record  of  any  restoration  so 
recently  as  that  has  yet  come  to  light,  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  content  to  assume  its  erection  in  the  age  of  Aurelian  or  of  Septimius 
Severus." 
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public  l)Bth&  The  temples  of  Vesta  at  Borne  and  of  the  Sibyl 
at  Tivoli  were  circular  peripteral.  The  circular  cella  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta  *  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty 
Cormthian  columns.  The  entablature  and  ancient  roof  have 
disappeared.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  covered 
by  a  dome,  which  rested  on  the  circular  wall  of  the  cella.  The 
temple  at  Tivoli  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  dedicated  to 
Vesta.  Its  cella  was  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  eighteen 
<k>rinthian  pillars,  ten  of  which  remain.  It  is  21i  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  examples  of  Boman  architecture  exhibited  in  the  temples 
of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  are  not  to  be  surx)as8ed  for  extent  and 
magnificence.  The  buildings  of  Palmyra,  whose  ruins  yet 
remain,  were  evidently  built  at  very  different  times,  but  the 
prevalence  of  the  Corinthian  order  must  make  them  rank  as 
Boman  structures.  The  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  chief  building 
among  the  niins,  is  in  an  enclosed  space  660  feet  square.  This 
court  was  bounded  by  a  wall  having  a  row  of  pilasters  in  each 
face.  In  the  midst  of  this  court  are  the  mighty  ruins  which 
formed  the  temple,  exhibiting  an  amazing  assemblage  of 
oolmnns,  sculptured  profusely  with  those  decorations  which 
constitute  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Boman  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders. 

The  temples  of  Baalbec  form  a  most  magnificent  temple 
group.  They  consist  of  three  structures :  a  temple  of  the  sun,  or 
great  temple,  a  smaller  temple,  and  a  very  beautiful  circular 
temple.  The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  however,  it 
probably  never  was)  would  have  been  160  feet  by  290  feet,  and 
was  decastyle  peripteral.  Only  nine  of  its  colossal  columns  are 
now  standing.  It  had  in  its  front  a  court  nearly  400  feet  square, 
which  was  approached  by  an  hexagonal^  court  with  a  portico 
of  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  The  terrace  on  which  the 
temple  stands  is  formed  of  stones  of  enormous  magnitude;  at 
the  north-west  angle  are  three  stones,  two  of  which  are  60 
feet,  and  the  third  62  feet  9  inches  in  length.  They  are  13  feet 
in  height,  and  about  12  feet  thick.  This  temple  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  a.d.).    Close  to  this  is  the 

*  "  The  most  probable  conjecture  as  to  its  name,"  writes  Mr.  Bum,  "  is 
tbat  first  suggested  by  Piale,  that  it  is  the  round  temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  Forum  Boarium,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  book  of  Livy,  and  alluded  to 
hj  Festos  as  the  ^milian  Temple  of  Hercules." 
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smaller  temple;  it  is  octaetyle  peripteral, measurmg  117  feet  hy 
'JSU  feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beaatj  and  proportions  of  ite 
portico.  In  plan  it  somewhat  resembles  a  Boman  basilica.  The 
circular  temple  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  niches  oq  the 
ext«rior  of  the  cella,  and  decorated  with  twelve  columns, 


OF  TEMFLGS. 


The  Haison  Ctai6e,  at  Nismes,  ia  also  a  Boman  t«mple.  It  is 
a  pseudo-peript«ral  Corinthian  temple,  for  the  side  colunms  are 
half  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  cella.  It  has  a  hexastyle 
portico  in  front,  siid  eleven  columns  along  each  flank,  three  of 
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vbicb  stand  free  and  belong  to  the  portico,  the  remaining 
eight  are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  columns  of 
the  back-&ont  are  also  encased  in  the  walls  of  the  building. 
There  are  no  windows,  and,  consequently,  it  must  haye  been 
lighted  from  an  opening  in  the  roof.  It  is  46  feet  by  88  feet. 
It  has  been  recentiy  shown  to  have  been  erected  to  M.  Aurelius 
and  L  Yems.  There  is  also  a  Eoman  temple  at  Eyora  in 
Fortngal,  in  excellent  preservation.  The  portico  is  hexastyle 
Corinthian. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  the  simplest  form  of  the 
lectangnlar  temple  was  the  apteral  or  <i(rrv\os,  without  any 
columns;  the  next  was  that  in  which  the  two  side  walls  were 
carried  out  from  the  naos  to  form  a  porch  at  one  or  both 
extremities  of  the  building.  Those  projecting  walls  were 
tenninated  on  the  fr^nt,  or  on  both  faces  of  the  building,  by 
pilasters,  which,  thus  situated,  were  called  antsB;  and  hence 
this  kind  of  temple  was  said  to  be  in  antis,  iv  irapaarcuri.  It  had 
two  columns  between  the  antse.  When  columns  were  placed  at 
one  extremity  of  the  building,  in  advance  of  the  line  joining  the 
antse,  the  temple  was  prostyle,  npoarvXos,  It  had  four  columns 
in  front.  If  columns  were  placed  in  a  similar  way  at  both 
extremities  of  the  building,  it  was  said  to  be  amphiprostyle, 
<Wtir/H)<m;Xor.  A  temple  having  columns  entirely  surrounding 
the  waUs  was  called  peripteral,  irtplwrtposy  aii<i>i.Ki(ov,  A  temple 
was  of  the  kind  called  dipteral,  Ainrepos,  when  it  had  two  ranges 
of  columns,  one  within  the  other,  and  which  entirely  sur- 
ronnded  the  naos.  When  there  were  two  rows  of  columns  in 
front  and  in  rear,  and  only  a  single  row  on  each  flank,  the 
temple  was  said  to  be  pseudo-dipteral,  yltevBodiirripos,  When  a 
temple  had  a  range  of  columns  in  front,  and  the  side  columns 
were  engaged  in  the  wall  of  the  cella  instead  of  standing  out  at 
a  distance  from  it,  this  arrangement  was  termed  pseudo-peripteral. 
It  was  invented  by  the  Beman  architects  of  a  late  period  for  the 
pnrpose  of  increasing  the  cella  without  enlarging  the  whole 
building.  A  temple  was  called  hypaithrdl,  vnaiBpos,  or,  as 
Vitruvius  describes  it,  "  sine  tecto  et  sub  divo,^*  when  it  contained 
an  inner  court,  in  front  of  the  cella  and  open  to  the  sky.  It  was 
also,  according  to  Vitruvius,  decastyle.  This  arrangement  was 
only  used  in  temples  of  unusual  size  and  dimensions,  such  as 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  that  of  Diana  at 
Sphfisns.    The  walks  round  the  exterior  of  the  temple  were 
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called  pteromafa.    The  names  given  to  the  temples,  according  to 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  front,  were  the  following : 

TerpdarvXoSi  tetrastyle,  when  there  were  four  columns  in  front. 

i^darvkos,  hexastyle,  when  there  were  six. 

QKraWvXoff,  octastyle,  when  there  were  eight 

^€K(ia-Tv\os,  decastyle,  when  there  were  ten. 

Vitruvius  gives  the  following  set  of  terms  applied  to  the  temples 
according  tp  their  intercolumniations : 

.  nvKvoarvXos,  pycnostyle,  or  thick  set  with  columns ;  the  inter- 
columniation  was  a  diameter  and  a  half.  This  was  adopted 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  in  the  forum  of  Cffisar. 

SvoTvXos,  systyle,  the  intercolumniation  was  two  diameters. 
An  example  of  this  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Equestris.  Vitruvius  considera  both  these 
arrangements  faulty. 

EuoTvXof ,  eustyle,  the  intercolumniation  was  two  diameters  and 
a  quarter.  This  Vitruvius  considers  not  only  convenient, 
but  also  preferable  for  its  beauty  and  strength.  There  is 
no  example  df  this  style  in  Rome. 

^idarvkos,  diastyle,  the  distance  between  the  columns  was 
three  diameters. 

'Apatoo-TvXof,  arseostyle,  when  the  distances  between  the 
columns  were  greater  than  they  ought  to  be.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  length,  the  architrave  or  epistyle 
was  obliged  to  be  of  wood.  The  temples  in  Eome  built  in 
this  style  were  the  temple  of  Ceres,  near  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  the  temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Pompey,  and  that 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Several  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  temples  are  peripteral, 
such  as  th6  temple  of  the  Nemean  Jupiter,  near  Argos ;  of  Con- 
cord, at  Agrigentum;  of  Tbeseus,  at  Athens.  The  Parthenon, 
the  most  perfect  and  the  most  majestic  temple  in  the  world,  was 
peripteral  and  octastyle ;  it  had  eight  columns  on  the  front,  and 
seventeen  on  each  flank.  The  Grecian  peripteral  was  larger  than 
the  Roman  by  two  columns.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  exam- 
ples of  the  peripteral  form  in  Rome  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  by  Hermodus,  and  the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue.  The 
dipteral  and  pseudo-dipteral  forms  of  temples  were  only  used  in 
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the  grander  and  more  expensive  edifices,  and,  consequently/ few 
of  them  were  erected.  The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns, 
huilt  by  Ctesiphon,  and  the  Doric  temple  of  Quirimis  at  Rome 
were  dipteral.  The  temple  of  Diana,  in  Magnesia,  built  by  Her- 
mogenes  of  Alabanda,  and  that  of  Apollo  by  Menesthes  were 
pseudo-dipteral.  According  to  Vitravius,  no  example  of  this 
fonn  of  temple  is  to  be  found  in  Rome. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  built  temples  of  a  circular  form  also ; 
this  invention  does  not  ascend  very  high  in  the  history  of  the 
art,  as  it  is  of  a  late  date.    These  buildings  were  covered  with  a 
dome>  the  height  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  semidiameter 
of  the  entire  edifice.    The  temples  were  either  monopteral  or 
peripteral,  that  is,  formed  of  a  circular  row  of  colnmns  without 
walls,  or  with  a  wall  surrounded  by  colunms  distant  from  this 
wall  by  the  breadth  of  an  intercolumniation.    The  Philippeion, 
or  Botunda  of  Philip,  at  Olympia,  was  peripteral ;  such  were  also 
the  temples  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  round  temples  was  usually  dedicated  to  Vesta, 
Kana,  or  Hercules.    Another  form,  of  which  we  have  the  chief 
example  in  the  Pantheon,  consists  of  a  circular  eel  la  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  without  a  peristyle,  but  with  an  advanced  portico, 
presenting  eight  columns  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
The  dome  was  first  introduced  as  an  architectural  feature  in  their 
temples  by  the  Romans,  the  most  important  example  of  which  is 
that  of  the  Pantheon.    There  was  an  ascent  of  two  steps,  and,  in 
general,  the  temples  of  the  ancients  were  surrounded  by  steps 
which  served  as  a  basement. 

The  temples  received  their  light  in  different  ways :  the  circular 
monopteral,  formed  of  columns  without  walls,  received  it  natu- 
'ally;  the  circular  peripteral  through  windows  made  in  the  wall 
or  in  the  dome.  The  rectangular  temples  received  their  light 
according  to  their  dimensions :  the  smaller  temples,  generally 
through  the  door  alone.  The  large  temples  received  their  light 
from  on  high  through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  An  hypaethral 
temple  was  lighted  in  the  centre  by  a  peristylar  court  open  to  the 
8ky,  and  in  front  of  the  cella,  which  was  probably  lighted  by  an 
opening  in  the  roof,  like  the  other  temples. 

Mr.  Pergusson's  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
"Mflmer  in  which  Greek  temples  were  lighted,  is  the  suggestion 
"of  a  clerestory,  similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great 
%ptian  temples,  bat  externally  requiring  such  a  change  of 
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arraugemeute  as  was  neceesary  to  adapt  it  to  a  sloping  instead  of 
a  flat  roof.  Thisseems  to  have  been  efifocted  by  coonter-aiDking 
it  into  the  roof,  so  as  to  make  it,  in  (act,  three  ridges  in  those 
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parte  where  the  hght  nas  admitted  though  the  regular  slope  of 
the  roof  was  retained  between  these  openings,  so  that  neither  the 
ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the  lines  of  the  roof  was  interfered 
with.  This  would  effect  all  that  was  required,  and  in  the  most 
beautiful  maimer,  besides  that  it  agrees  with  all  the  remains  of 
Greek  temples  that  now  exist,  as  well  as  with  the  descriptions 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiqnity." 

This  sn^estion  may  snit  such  temples  as  the  FarthenoD,  the 
great  hexaetyle  at  Ftestom,  butdoes  not  fulfil  Vitniyi us"  desctip- 
tionof  an  hjpieihtal  t«mple,  "medium  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto." 
This  kind  of  temple,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  contained 
an  inner  court,  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  term  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympins  at  Athens,  the  example 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Vitmvius. 

As,  however,  it  is  evident,  from  the  allusions  *  in  ancient 

"  Varro  ('  Ling.  Lat.'  lib.  IV.)  uses  the  words  "  perforatum  tectum  nt 
videatur  diTum,  id  est  ctElam  "  in  conDectioa  vith  a  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Ovid  also  says, '  Fast.'  II.  6  71,  "  Eiiguum  templi  tecta  foramen  habent." 
Virgil  speaks  of  the  altar  being  under  the  open  sky : 

"  JFAihae  in  mediia,  nudoque  sab  eetheria  aie, 
Ingena  ara  fuit." 
A  temple  of  Jnpiter   at  Thebea  appears  also  to  have  he<<n  open  to  th< 
afcy:    jcori   !i   lUirav   Toip   irtp/oroXoi',  i^alBpaioy   Bu/ihy   itiiTiiMtxlcreoi. 
The  altar  is  placed  in  tbe  middle  of  the  peristyle  open  to  the  heavens. 
Kod.  Siu.,  lib.  I.  0.  48. 


niters,  thAt  enoh  temples  as  tbe  Fatthenoti  and  tbe  temple  of 
Jnpitei  at  Elia,  were  lighted  from  an  openiog  in  the  roof,  I  would 
suggest  the  mode  aa  given  in  the  woodcut. 


This  plan  will  apply  to  the  great  temple  at  Agrigenttun,  and 
(o  the  great  hexastyle  at  Ffeetum,  as,  in  the  firat,  the  cornice  of 
tbe  telamonea,  and  in  the  latter,  the  arobitrave  oyer  the  colnnme 
rflbesecond  range, evidently  tonched  the  roof. 

It  has  heen  objected  to  this  view,  that  the  Greeks  would  have 
done  nothing  eo  jnartiatio  as  to  break  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of 
their  temples.  But  there  must  have  been  a  loeak  in  the  ridge 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympins  at  Athens,  aa  it  was  hyptethral, 
thit  is,  Witt  an  inner  court  (sine  tecto)  open  to  the  sky,  in  the 
rentre  of  the  temple.* 


it  Pompeii,  ai 


Tunz,  raoM  rataca, 
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A  peculiar  feature  in  Greek  temples  of  the  best  period,  and 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Parthenon,  must  not  be  omitted  here,  which  is  the  systematic 
deviation  from  ordinary  rectilinear  construction,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  correction  of  certain  optical  illusions  arising  from 
the  influence  produced  upon  one  another  by  lines  which  have 
different  directions,  and  by  contrasting  masses  of  light  and  shade. 
Almost  all  lines  which  are  straight  and  level  in  ordinary  archi- 
tecture are  here  delicate  curves;    and  those  lines  which   are 
usually  perpendicular  have  here  a  slight  inclination  backwards 
or  forwards,  as  the  case  may  be.    This  peculiarity  may  be  very 
palpably  remajked  in  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  which  rise 
very  perceptibly  in  the  middle,  and  give  to  the  whole  pavement 
a  convex  character.    The  rise  is  about  3  inches  in  100  feet  at  the 
fronts,  and  4  inches  in  the  flanks.    This  refinement  in  the  con- 
struction of  Greek  temples  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennethome,  / 
and  afterwards  more  fully  elucidated  and  developed  by  Mr. 
Penrose.    Mr.  Fergusson's  impression,  however,  with  regard  to 
these  curves  appears  to  be  a  just  one :  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  drainage  curves,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
rain. 

We  must  also  notice  here  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Greek 
architects  of  colouring  the  architectural  decorations  of  the 
temples.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  however  repugnant  to  onr 
cherished  notions  of  the  purity  of  Greek  taste,  that  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  practice  of  colouring  the  architectural  decorations 
of  their  temples.  The  mouldings  of  the  cornice  and  ceiling  were 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  aid  of  lively  colouring.  The 
capitals  of  the  antse,  the  mouldings  of  the  pediments,  were 
severally  adorned  with  the  designs  usually  distinguished  as  the 
fret,  mjeander,  egg  and  dart.  The  triglyphs  were  also  painted 
blue.  Some  even  believe  they  have  discovered  traces  of  paint  on 
the  marble  columns ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  these  traces  are 
not  results  of  painting,  but  natural  oxidation.  ,  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, made  a  careful  distinction  with  regard  to  the  material  on 
which  they  painted.  The  old  tufa  temples  were  coloured,  because 
the  material  required  colour :  the  marble  temples  were  white, 

larger  temples  a  kind  of  skylight.  This  would  be  an  excellent  mode  of 
lighting  a  large  temple,  but  as  is  evident  from  the  fresco  and  coin,  one 
without  a  pediment.  This  skylight  could  not  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Fompeian  painter  or  on  the  coin  without  some  authority. 
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l)ecatise  marble  needs  no  colour.  Colouring  in  marble  temples 
vas  confined  to  the  mouldings,  triglyphs,  and  other  ornaments 
alone.  The  marble  columns  were  never  coloured.  In  later  times 
among  the  Romans,  the  practice  of  colouring  buildings  seems 
to  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny 
and  Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of  their 
own  times.  In  Pompeii  we  have  several  examples  of  painted 
temples.  The  material,  however,  painted  is  always  stucco  or 
plaster. 

Section  IV.— BASILICA. 

A  BASILICA  was  a  public  hall,  either  of  justice,  of  exchange,  or 
other  business,  among  the  Romans.  It  was  generally  placed  in 
the  forum  or  most  frequented  and  central  part  of  the  city.  The 
plan  was  usually  a  rectangle,  divided  into  aisles  by  rows  of 
columns,  that  in  the  middle  being  the  widest,  with  a  semicircular 
apse  at  one  end,  in  which  the  tribunal  was  placed. 

At  Eome  there  were  several  basilicse,  but  the  two  most  splen- 
did buildings  of  this  class  were  those  of  Trajan,  or  the  Ulpian,  - 
and  of  Maxentius.    We  take  the  following  descriptions  of  them 
from  Mr.  Fergusson : 

"The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  was  180  feet  in 
vidth,  and  a  little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but  neither 
end  having  yet  been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measure- 
ment has  not  been  ascertained.  It  was  divided  into  five  aisles 
by  four  rows  of  columns,  each  about  35  feet  in  height,  the  centre 
being  87  feet  wide,  and  the  side  aisles  23  feet  4  inches  each.  The 
centre  was  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  semicircular  form, 
covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented  and 
gilt  Above  the  side-aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was 
snpported  by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  columns 
also  sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aiste.  The  total  in- 
ternal height  was  thus  probably  about  120  feet.  At  one  end 
^as  a  great  semicircular  apse,  the  back  part  of  wMch  was  raised, 
being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  this  platform  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  quaestor  or  other 
magistrate  who  presided.  On  each  side,  upon  the  steps,  were 
places  for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being 
tfifflsacted.  In  the  front  of  the  apse  was  placed  an  altar,  where 
sacrifice  was  performed  before  commencing  any  important  public 

B  2 
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The  basilica  of  Maxentius^  which  was  probably  not  entirely 
finished  till  the  reign  of  Constantino,  was  rather  broader  tlian 
that  of  Trajan^  being  195  feet  between  the  walls^  but  it  was  100 
feet  less  in  length.  The  central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  tlie 
same  widths  being  83  feet  between  the  colnmns^  and  120  feet  in 
height.  .  The  side  aisles  were  roofed  by  three  great  arches,  each 
72  feet  in  span,  and  the  centre  by  an  inunense  intersecting  vault, 
in  three  compartments.  In  this  building  no  pillars  were  used, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  great  columns  in  front  of  the  piers, 
employed  merely  as  ornaments  to  support  in  appearance,  though 
not  in  construction,  the  springing  of  the  vaults. 

The  Basilica  Julia  in  the  Forum  was  founded  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  inaugurated  in  b.o.  46.  Augustus  extended  it,  but  did  not 
witness  its  completion,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  re- 
stored several  times,  the  last  being  in  a.d.  377.  It  has  been 
lately  (1871)  completely  excavated.  The  plan  was  a  rectangle, 
about  330  feet  long,  159  feet  wide.  Along  the  four  sides  'were 
double  aisles,  separated  by  rows  of  columns,  sixteen  at  each  side/ 
and  ten  at  each  end,  which  enclosed  a  central  space  270  feet  by 
51  feet. 

Other  basilicsB  in  the  Forum  were  the  Forcia,  JEImilia,  and 
Sempronia.  An  example  of  a  provincial  basilica  occurs  at  Treves ; 
it  consists  of  a  great  hall  85  feet  in  width  internally,  and  rather 
more  than  twice  that  dimension  in  length.  The  walls  are  about 
100  feet  in  height,  and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  windows.  At 
one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more  than  a  semicircle  of  60  feet  in 
diameter.  A  building  of  this  description  has  been  found  at 
Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  example  of  a  provincial 
basilica  of  the  second  class.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  220  feet  in 
length  by  80.  The  roof  was  supported  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty- 
eight  large  Ionic  columns,  constructed  of  brick.  Thus  the  space 
between  the  exterior  walls  and  the  peristyle  was  converted  into 
a  covered  gallery,  where  the  suitors  were  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  while  the  light  was  admitted  hypsBthrally  from  the 
centre  of  the  peristyle.  The  tribunal  was  placed  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  building,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  square 
chalcidicsB.  It  has  a  square  termination  instead  of  a  semicircular 
apse. 
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Section  V.— ALTARS. 

Thub  shape  is  greatly  diversified  and  depends  on  their  desti- 
natioii;  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  libations^  or  for  the 
sacrifices  of  living  animals,  or,  in  fine,  for  placing  vases,  or 
oflferings  on  them.  Votive  altars  are  often  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity,  being  made  of  a  single  stone,  more  or  less  ornamented, 
md  beaiing  an  inscription  indicating  the  reasons  and  period  of 
their  consecration,  with  the  name  of  the  divinity  and  that  of  the 
dcYotee  who  had  erected  it  Many  have  been  discovered  belong- 
ing to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  they  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  the  pedestals  of  statues  dedicated  in  the  same 
way  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  private  individuals.  The  votive  in- 
scriptions bear  great  resemblance  to  one  another  in  these  two 
kinds  of  monuments ;  but  the  remains  of  the  soldering  of  the 
Btatues  which  they  bore,  or  the  holes  which  served  to  fix  them, 
oan  be  observed  on  the  pedestals. 

Egyptian. — Egyptian  altars  are  generally  in  green  basalt  and 
in  granite,  and  made  of  a  single  stone.  One  in  the  British 
llnseiun  shows  the  trench  for  carrying  off  the  libation.  An 
altar  was  usually  erected  before  a  tomb  for  presenting  the 
offerings. 

Grecian, — Grecian  altars,  at  first  of  wood,  afterwards  of  stone, 
and  sometimes  of  metal,  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the  taste 
exhibited  in  their  execution.  These  altars  were  of  three  kinds : 
those  dedicated  to  the  heavenly  gods  (Bw/noi)  were  often  struc- 
tures of  considerable  height ;  those  of  demigods  and  heroes  were 
low  and  near  the  ground  (ia-xapai) ;  and  those  of  the  infernal 
deities  (if  such  may  be  called  altars)  were  trenches  sunk  in  the 
ground  {fioSpos,  Xukkos).  They  may  again  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  those  for  burnt  offerings  (e/nTrvpot) ;  those  on  which  no 
fire  wag  used,  which  were  meant  for  offerings  of  fruit,  cakes,  &c. 
(oKvpoi) ;  and  those  on  which  fire  might  be  used  to  consume 
vegetable  productions,  but  upon  which  no  blood  was  to  be  spilt 
(ovaifuuerot) ;  when  dedicated  to  either  of  the  latter  classes  it  was 
often  nothing  more  than  a  raised  hearth  or  step.  Each  temple 
nsnally  had  two  altars ;  one  in  the  open  air  before  it,  for  burnt 
offerings,  another  before  the  statue  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
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building  was  sacred.  Altars  were  often  erected  where  there  vras 
no  temple.  The  altars  placed  in  the  temples  were  of  different 
forms,  square,  circular,  or  triangular,  of  brick  or  of  stone ;  they 
never  were  too  high,  so  as  to  conceal  the  statue  of  the  god.  The 
altars  destined  for  libations  were  hollow,  the  others  solid.  They 
were  often  made  of  marble,  and  elegantly  sculptured ;  they  were 
ornamented  with  olive  leaves  for  Minerva,  myrtle  for  Venus,  with 
pines  for  Pan.  Sculptors  afterwards  imitated  these  ornaments, 
and  the  difference  of  the  leaves,  of  the  flowers,  or  fruits  which 
composed  them,  indicated  the  god  to  whom  they  were  consecrated- 
Greek  altars  exhibit  Greek  dedicatory  inscriptions. 

Roman. — ^What  has  been  said  of  the  Grecian  altars  can  be,  in 
general,  applied  to  the  Eoman  altars.  We  must,  however,  dis- 
tinguish between  altare  and  ara.  The  former,  as  is  indicated- 
by  the  syllable  alt,  signifying  high,  was  an  elevated  strnctare, 
used  only  for  burnt  offerings,  and  dedicated  to  none  but  heavenly 
gods ;  the  latter  might  belong  either  to  the  heavenly  or  infernal 
gods,  or  to  heroes.  Latin  inscriptions  mark  the  Eoman  altars ; 
we  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  Eomans  employed  only 
Grecian  artists,  and  the  taste  of  the  latter  predominates  in  all 
their  works.  The  instruments  and  vessels  of  sacrifice  often  occur 
upon  these  altars  as  ornaments: — The  securis,  or  axe,  with 
which  the  victims  were  slain.  2.  The  secespiter,  or  culter,  with 
which  the  sacrifices  were  cut  to  pieces.  3.  Prefericulum,  or  ewer, 
which  contained  the  wine  for  libation.  4.  The  patera,  or  bowl, 
into  which  the  wine  was  poured  before  it  was  thrown  upon  the 
altar.  They  were  also  ornamented  with  heads  of  victims,  roses, 
bas-reliefs,  the  subject  of  which  was  relative  to  the  sacrifices. 


Section  VI.— COLUMNS.— OBELISKS. 

Columns  :  A  column  is  a  cylindrical  pillar,  which  serves  either 
for  the  support  or  ornament  of  a  buildiog,  and  is  composed  of 
the  shaft,  or  body  of  the  column,  of  a  head,  or  capital,  and  of  a 
foot,  or  hase.  At  first  they  were  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards 
of  stone  and  marble.  Columns  at  first  were  but  supports,  but 
taste  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  ornamented  them  afterwards^ 
and  the  difference  of  the  ornaments,  and  of  the  proportions 
which  were  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the  column,  constitute 
the  different  classic  orders,  which  have  been  reduced  to  five :— * 


OdLUHNS. 

Greek  orders— Doric,  lonie,  and  Coriiitliian 
Tuscan,  Bomau,  or  Composite.    Specimt 


Boman  orders — 
of  almost  all  these 


—The  form  of  the  genuine  Egyptian  colunm,  anterior 
to  the  inflaenco  of  the  Groeka,  ia  greati;  dlTereified.     The 
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simplest  form,  saah  aa  is  fotmd  in  the  earliest  constnicted  por- 
ticoes, waB  that  of  a  plain  square  pier,  such  as  would  be  suggested 
by  a  prop  or  support  in  mines,  or  as  would  be  used  in  q^uarries. 
The  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  column  vras  the 
octagon  form,  produced  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  equare, 
mth  an  abacus  surmountjng  it.  By  further  cutting  off  the 
angles  of  the  octagon,  jt  was  gradnally  converted  into  a  poly- 
gonal shape,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan.  The 
want,  however,  of  room,  and  a  place  for  sculpturing  and  painting 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  and  mythological  figriree,  led  at  a 


Magna 


later  periwi  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  rwmd  form  of  shatt, 
snch  OS  was  used  in  the  temples  of  Eamnc  and  Lnior.  These 
were  always  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics.  Their 
proportions  varied  greatly.  Those  columns  destined  to  support 
lai^  masses  are  of  a  very  large  diameter  in  proportion  to  their 
height.  Their  capitals  were  in  endless  variety.  Some  capitals 
in  the  shape  of  the  calyi  of  a  lotne,  or  of  a  bell  shape,  are  of 
extraordinary  elegance  and  richness.  On  others  we  have  the 
papyrus  plant,  withite  stem  and  leaves,  and  the  palm  branch,  with 
its  leaves  and  fruit.  According  to  Herodotus  the  pillars  were  in 
imitation  of  pahn  trees.  Indeed,  the  imitation  of  natural  objecte 
*  With  the  lotus  flower  from  which  it  was  copied. 
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hbj  be  traced  in  eveiy  part  of  Egyptian  colmnna.  One  of  the 
moet  cmioiis  capitals  ia  that  on  the  pillars  of  the  portioo  of 
Deudero.  It  is  qoadiangular,  with  the  head  of  Athor  on  each 
side,  snrmoimted  bj  another  qoadiangular  member,  each  face  of 
which  coataina  a  temple  doorway.  The  square  pillar,  with  a 
Mldesofl  in  front  of  it,  commonly  called  Caryatide,  has  been 
styled  an  Oeiiide  pillar  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  as  the  eoloBsns 
attached  to  the  pillar  was  the  figure  of  the  king,  in  the  form  of 

Orttian. — The  three  main  poTtions  of  the  column  are : — 
L  Spin,  the  Base.  It  gives  the  column,  besides  a  broader 
foundation,  a  sort  of  girding  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft ;  it  ia 
therefore  suitable  for  slender 
and  more  dcTeloped  forms  of 
columns,  whereas  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  earlf  period  as- 
cend immediately  from  the  pave- 
ment.   Its  divisions  are : — 

A.  In  the  Attic  order: — 1.  plinth ; 

2.    torus;    3.  scotia,  or  tro- 
cbilus;   4.    A  second  npper 

tOFOB. 

B.  The  Ionic:—!,  plinth;  2.  tro- 

chilus ;  3.  an  upper  trochilus ; 

4.  toma;  in  which  are  not 

inclnded  the  separating  and 

preparatory  filleta  CAPirit.    dendeka. 

XL  ScapQs,  the  Shaft  It  is  generally  Anted,  and  the 
column  gains  in  apparent  height  by  means  of  the  vei^ 
tical  stripes,  and  also  in  beauty  by  the  more  lively 
play  of  light  and  shade.  The  external  snr&ee  of  the 
column  is  by  this  means  divided  either  into  mere 
channels  or  flutings,  or  into  flutings  and  fillets.  In 
the  shaft  we  observe,  in  the  later  Doric  and  other 
colmons,  the  trrams,  or  swell. 

UX  Capitnlnm.    CapitaL 
A.  The  Doric,  divided  into:— 1.  hypotracheliom,  neck. 
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with  the  grooves  or  channels  as  a  separation  from 
the  shaft;  2.  echinns  with  the  annuli  or  rings 
(originally,  perhaps,  hoops  of  metal  around  the 
wooden  capital) ;  3.  plinthns  s.  abacus  (in  Eoman 
edifices  with  a  cymatium). 

B.  The  Ionic: — 1.  hypotrachelium  (only  in  the  richer 

form) ;  2.  echinus  with  an  astragalus  lesbius  beneath 
(a  torus  above  it  in  the  richer  kind);  3.  canalis, 
the  canal,  and  the  volutes  with  the  oculi  and  axes 
on  two  sides,  on  the  two  others  the  pulvini, 
cushions,  with  the  baltei,  straps;  4.  abacus  and 
cymatium. 

C.  The  Corinthian.    Two  main  parts ; — 1.  calathus,  the 

vase  or  bell  of  the  capital,  the  ornaments  of  which 
rise  in  three  rows;  a.  eight  acanthus  leaves;  h, 
eight  acanthus  leaves  with  stalks  (caulicuU)  between ; 
four  volutes  and  four  scrolls  (helices)  with  acanthus 
buds  and  leaves :  2.  abacus  consisting  of  cymatium 
■  and  sima,  or  otherwise  composed  with  projecting 
angles,  and  at  the  curved  parts  enriched  with 
flowers. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  entablature,  or  horizontal  portion 
of  the  temple,  which  rests  upon  the  abacus  of  a  column,  and  is 
composed^  of  three  parts,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  Im- 
mediately above  the  abacus  is  the  architrave,  i.e.,  chief  beam 
(rTTtorvXiov,  Epistylium).  Above  this  is  the  frieze,  or  central 
space  (C«0opoj),  and  over  this  projects  the  cornice,  or  project- 
ing moulding  (Kopavis,  coronis),  which  forms  a  finish  to  the 
entablature.  Each  of  the  orders  has  its  appropriate  entabla- 
ture, of  which  both  the  general  height  and  sub-division  are 
regulated  by  a  scale  of  proportion  derived  from  the  diameter 
of  the  column. 

The  most  ancient  order  among  the  Greeks  was  the  Doric.  It 
18  a  column  in  its  simplest  suggested  form.  From  its  resem- 
blance to  the  pillars  at  Beni  Hassan  some  wish  to  argue  its 
Egyptian  origin.*    It  was  short  and  massive,  such  as  would  be 

*  A  donbt  has  been  very  justly  expressed  as  to  the  view  which  is 
generally  entertained,  that  the  columns  at  Beni  Hassan  hare  been  the  pro- 
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used  in  ancient  and  primitive  conetractitmB;  yet  it  combines  a 
noble  Bimplicit;  wUh  mneh  grandeur.    The  Doric  was  at  first 


▼ery  thick  and  very  low  :  it  was  but  four  diameters  of  the  base 
iu  height,  as  in  the  temple  at  Corinth;  afterwards  it  was  made 

totype  of  the  Doric.  The  dissimiiarity  between  the  two  ia  most  obvioM. 
The  earliest  Greek  Doric  columna  were  mere  stump,  and  squat  iu  pro- 
portion -,  had  an  entasis ;  a  considerable  dimination  in  diatoeter  between  the 
top  and  bottom — and  a  wide  projecting  abacus,  and  an  echiDQS  moulding 
underneath.  The  Egyptian  columns  had  no  entasis,  an  almost  impei^ 
ceptible  diminution  in  diameter,  and  an  abacns  the  width  of  the  column 
alone.  Can  we  not  allow  independent  iavention  to  the  Greek  as  well  to 
the  Egyptian  ?  The  form  of  the  Greek  temple  was  of  pure  Greek  inren- 
tion,  evidently  deriTed  from  a  timber  orifinal;  why,  then,  attribute  an 
Egyptian  origin  to  the  columns  7 
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a  little  higher;  snch  are  the  columns  of  the  two  temples  at 
PsBstum.  Later  it  was  given  five  diameters  and  a  half — this 
reform  was  made  about  the  time  of  Pericles ;  those  of  the  pro- 
pykea  at  Athens  have  nearly  six;  those  of  the  Parthenon  over 
six;  and  lastly,  the  columns  were  given  seven  diameters,  as  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos. 

The  shaft  is  generally  divided  into  twenty  flutings  meeting 
in  an  edge.  The  architrave  of  the  entablature  is  surmounted 
with  a  plain  fillet,  called  the  tenia :  the  frieze  is  ornamented  by 
flat  projections  with  three  channels  cut  in  each,  which  are  called 
triglyphs ;  the  spaces  between  these  are  called  metopes ;  under 
the  triglyphs  and  below  the  tenia  of  the  architrave  are  placed 
small  drops  or  guttsB ;  along  the  top  of  the  frieze  runs  a  broad 
fillet,  called  the  capital  of  the  triglyphs :  the  sof&t  of  the  cornice 
has  broad  and  shallow  blocks  worked  on  it,  called  mutules,  one 
of  which  is  placed  over  each  metope  and  each  triglyph ;  on  the 
under  surface  are  several  rows  of  guttsB  or  drops. 

The  Doric  order  flourished  chiefly  in  Greece,  and  the  Dorian 
colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna  GrsBcia. 

The  Ionic  order  combines  simplicity  and  gracefulness,  and  is 
much  more  slender  than  the  Doric.  Its  chief  characteristic 
feature  is  the  volute  or  spiral  scroll.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
the  Erectheum  at  Athens,  there  is  a  hypotrachelium  separated 
from  the  shaft  by  an  astragal  moulding,  ornamented  with  the 
anthemion,  or  honeysuckle  pattern.  The  shaft  is  fluted  with 
twenty-four  flutes,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
small  fillets.  At  first  its  height  was  eight  diameters.  The 
columns  of  the  Erectheum  at  Athens  are  about  nine.  The 
bases  used  with  this  order  are  principally  varieties  of  the  Attic 
base.  The  members  of  the  entablature,  in  good  ancient  examples, 
are  sometimes  perfectly  plain,  and  sometimes  enriched,  especially 
the  bed-mouldings  of  the  cornice,  which  are  frequently  cut  with 
a  row  of  dentils.  Authors  differ  with  regard  to  the  earliest 
known  example,  some  giving  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
others  the  temple  of  Jimo  at  Samos.  The  principal  examples  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic  are  in  the  temples  of  Minerva  PoUas,  of  Erec- 
theus,  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian,  and  the  small  temple  on  the 
Dissus,  at  Athens ;  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene ; 
of  Bacchus  at  Teos;  of  Apollo  DidymaBus  at  Miletus.  At 
Bassse  there  is  a  variety  of  this  order,  in  which  three  sides  of  the 
capital  are  equal,  and  the  fourth  attached  to  the  wall.    The 
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Ionic  order  flotirislied  chiefly  in  ABta,  as  if  it  were  the  laud  most 
coDgenial  to  it. 

The  Corinthian  eoluroa,  properly  so  called,  is  more  a  fiomsn 
than  s  Grecian  order,  and  was  only  imtrodaced  into  Greece  on 
the  decline  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  Fergnggon,  the  most 
tjpical  specimen  we  know  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  is  that  of 
the  choragic  monument  of  LyRicrates  (see  p.  60.).  Its  capital  is 
formed  of  a  row  of  acanthus  leaves  overlapping  one  another,  and 
nsing  from  a  sort  of  calyx  It  is  surmounted  at  each  comer  by 
B  Bcroli  Toint«,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  up  with  scrolls 
md  the  anthemion.  Its  base  and  shaft  partako  of  the  Ionic. 
Another  Athenian  example  is  that  of  the  Towci  of  the  Winds 
(m  p.  60).  The  capital  is  in  the  form  of  a  calyx,  with  a  row  of 
uanthoB  leaves  close  to  the  bell,  and  without  any  volutes.  This 
colnma  has  no  base.  The  Corinthian  columns  of  the  temple  of 
hpiter  OljmpiuB  at  Athens  beloi^  to  the  Boman  order. 


Caryatides.  Another  form  of  column  only  used  in  connection 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  the  so-called  caryatide  (see  p.  62) ;  a 
disped  matronal  figure  supporting  a  cornice.  According  to 
Vittavius,  these  Agates  represent  the  captive  women  of  Carya,  a 
dt;  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  most  famous  examples  of  these 
irc  in  the  temple  of  Erectheus,  at  Athens.  Others  bear  baskets 
on  their  heads,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  CanephoiK,  who 
isaigted  in  the  Panathenaio  procession.    Another  form  of  sup- 
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port  are  the  Telamones,  or  giants,  sustaining  the  roof  of  the 
great  temple  at  Agrigentnm. 

Boman:  i)or2c.— This  was  considered  bytheBomans  as  an 
improvement  on  the  simpler  and  severer  Grecian  Doric.    The 
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BOMAN  DORIC 


shaft  of  the  Boman  Boric  is  nearly  eight  diameters  in  height, 
and  generally  has  a  base.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Tuscan 
by  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze.  An  example  of  the  Boman  Doric 
may  be  seen  in  the  lower  columns  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus 
at  Bome.    The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora  presents  a  singular 
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specimen  of  this  order ;  the  columns  are  enormously  tall,  the 
shafts  are  partly  fluted,  while  the  capitals  are  very  shallow. 

Ionic.— {Ihis  modification  of  the  Ionic  was,  like  all  Koman 
modifications,  for  the  worse.  The  change  consisted  in  turning 
all  the  Yolutes  angularly,  making  them  mere  horns,  as  Mr.  Fer- 
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gnsson  remarks,  and  destroying  all  the  meaning  and  all  the 
grace  of  the  order.  It  has  an  attic  base.  The  only  remaining 
examples  of  the  Boman  Ionic  are  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  the 
Forum,  and  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 

The  Corinthian  column  surpasses  all  others  in  elegance  and 
magnificence.    It  is,  except  in  its  capital,  of  the  same  proportion 
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as  the  Ionic :  bnt  the  additional  height  of  its  capital  makes 
it  teller  and  more  graceful ;  the  Ionic  capital  being  but  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  in  height,  whilst  that  of  the 
Corinthian  nearly  exceeds  a  diameter.  The  capital  is  composed 
of  two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves,  eight  in  each  row,  and  the 
upper  row  is  placed  between  and  over  the  divisions  of  the  lower 
row.  Four  spiral  volutes  in  each  face  rise  out  of  two  bunches 
of  the  acanthus  leaf;  two  of  them  are  connected  at  the  angles, 
and  the  other  two  are  intertwined  in  the  centre ;  these  are 
called  cauliculi.  They  6upxx)rt  an  abacus,  the  face  of  which 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle.  The  capital  rests  on  an  as- 
tragal, which  serves  as  a  base,  and  which  terminates  the  shaft 
of  the  column.  The  flutings  of  the  shaft  are  twenty-four,  and 
diyided  by  fillets.  It  has  an  Attic  base.  The  entablature  of 
this  order  is  frequently  very  highly  enriched,  the  flat  surfaces  as 
well  as  the  mouldings  being  sculptured  with  a  great  variety  of 
delicate  ornaments.  The  architrave  is  generally  formed  into 
two  or  three  feces,  or  facisB ;  the  frieze  in  the  best  examples  is  flat, 
and  is  sometimes  united  to  the  upper  fillet  of  the  architrave 
ty  an  apophyge,  or  inverted  cavetto :  the  cornice  has  both 
JnodiUions  and  dentils.  The  entablature  varies  in  different 
eiamples  from  one  diameter  and  seven-eighths  to  more  than  two 
diameters  and  a  half  in  height.  The  entablature  of  the  xx)rtico 
of  the  Pantheon  is  more  than  two  diameters  and  a  quarter, 
while  that  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is  more  than  two 
diameters  and  a  half  in  height.  The  invention  of  the  capital 
is  ascribed  to  Callimachus,  who,  seeing  a  small  basket  covered 
vith  a  tile,  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which 
grew  on  the  grave  of  a  young  lady  of  Corinth,  was  sp  struck 
^th  its  beauty  that  he  executed  a  capital  in  imitation  of  it. 
In  Borne  the  Corinthian  order  assumed  a  new  and  not  less 
beantifnl  form  and  character,  and  was  varied  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  but  without  losing  its  original  and  distinctive  features. 
Ithecame  to  the  Komans  what  the  Doric  has  been  to  the  Greeks, 
their  national  style.  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all  conquests 
and  colonies,  wherever  they  built  they  employed  the  Corinthian 
Older.  The  best  examples  are  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  Eome 
ttan  Greece.  The  most  correct  examples  of  the  orders  that 
wmain  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stoa,  the  arch  of  Adrian,  at 
Athens ;  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  and  the  three  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  most  elegant  of  all  Roman 
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examples)/in  the  Fornm.  The  temple  of  Antonintus  and  Fanstiiui 
at  Home,  and  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tiyoli,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens^  those  of  Baalbec,  and  the  Maison  Carree  at 
Nismes,  present  other  examples  of  this  order.  There  are  said  to 
be  at  least  fifty  yarieties  of  Corinthian  capitals  to  be  found 
either  in  Bome^  or  in  yarions  parts  of  the  Eoman  empire. 

Composite. — ^The  Composite  order  is  a 

/      Eoman  inyention,  and  as  its  name  imports, 

f        a  compound  of  others,  the  Corinthian  and 

^  Ionic.    The  capital  was  composed  of  the 

Corinthian  acanthus  leayes,  surmounted  by 

p  the  Ionic  volutes,  while  an  Ionic  echinus 

was  substituted  for  the  Corinthian  cauli- 

culi.   Though  considered  an  improyement 

on  the  order  out  of  which  it  grew,  it  never 

came  into  general  use.    The  arrangements 

and  general  proportions  are  exactly  those 

of  the  Corinthian  order.    The  princijia] 

examples  of  the  order  in  Borne  are  in  the 

temple  of  Bacchus,  the  arches  of  Septimius 

Severus,  and  of  Titus ;  and  in  the  baths  of 

Diocletian. 

Composite  Arches. 

Composite  arcades, — The  true  Eoman 
order,  Mr.  Fergusson  writes,  was  not  any 
of  these  columnar  ordinances,  but  a  com- 
posite arcade,  or  arrangement  of  two  pil- 
lars placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
nearly  equal  to  their  own  height,  and 
having  a  very  long  entablature,  which,  in 
consequence,  required  to  be  supported  in 
the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  down 
from  piers.  The  Eomans  used  these  ar- 
cades with  all  the  three  orders,  frequently 
one  over  another,  as  in  the  Coliseum.  At  a 
later  period  they  removed  the  pier  behind 
the  pillar,  and  made  the  arch  to  spring 
TUSCAN.  directly  from  the  capital  to  the  columns. 


"-^ 


Etruscan, — The  Tuscan  order  belongs  properly  to  theEtruscans. 


The  lieight  of  the  Tnecan  colimin,tbe  capital  and  base  included, 
na  eqaal  to  a  third  of  the  width  of  the  temple.  The  lower 
diimeter  was  one-seventh  of  the 
height,  and  the  dimination  nf  the  shaft 
vae  Hbout  a,  foorth  of  the  diameter. 
The  height  of  the  capital  was  half  a 
diameter.  Sach  are  the  proportions 
pven  by  Vitnivius,  after  the  Tubcmi 
temple  o(  Ceres,  at  Borne.  No  ei- 
amples  of  it  remain  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  thought  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
smphitheatre  of  Verona,  bat  the  pro- 
portiotiB  differ  sensibl;  from  the  primi- 
tive Tuscan  which  ia,  spoken  of  here. 
It  is  probable  the  TuBcan,  as  adopted 
h;  the  Bomans,  ie  only  a  simplification 
of  the  Doric  order.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  Its  entablature  ia  always 
omple  and  without  any  enrichment. 
The  shaft  is  never  fluted.  The  only 
lenaining  examples  of  this  order  of  a 
Boman  period  are  the  lower  columns 
o(  the  Coliseum,  which  are  Tuscan, 
ud  not  Doric,  as  the  entablature 
nnts  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
that  style,  the  triglyph. 

Monumental. — They  are  of  lai^  pro- 
portims,  and  have  been  erected  in 
hwwrar  of  an  emperor  or  military 
diiet  A  spiral  column  of  this  kind 
vu  called  cdumna  eocklis.  Of  these 
tboe  are  several  still  remaining.  I 

The  cdnmD  of  Trajan,  in  his  Faram    j 
»t  Rome,  erected  aboat  a.d.  115,  was    ] 
dedicated  to  Trajan    by  the   Koman 
senate  and  people  in  commemoration   | 
of  hig  two  Dacian  conquests.    It  is 
'    of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Carrara  marble.    The  shaft  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefe,  which  go  round  the  whole  from  the  bottom  to 
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the  top  in  twenty-three  spirals.  They  represent  the  e^loits  o 
Trajan  in  both  his  Dacian  expeditions.  There  is  a  spiral  stRii 
case  within,  which  winds  thirteen  times  round,  and  contains  IS' 
steps.  The  height  front  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  capita.1  i 
134  feet.  A  bronze  gilt  statnt«  of  Trajan  formerly  Ettrmonnte< 
the  whole.  The  column  of  Marcus  Auiehns,  commonly  kno'w? 
as  the  Antonine  Coiimm,  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  ii 
ccanmemoration  of  his  victories  in  Germany  over  the  Maxco 


mannL  The  bas-reliefs  represent  these  victories.  The  column 
is  formed  of  twenty-eight  blocks  of  white  marble.  It  is  122  feet 
high,  including  the  base  and  capita!.  The  column  or  pillar,  so 
called,  of  Pompey,  at  Aleiandria  in  Egypt,  a  later  inscription 
announces  to  have  been  erected  by  a  Eoman  prefect  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  It  is  88  feet  6  inches  high,  and  its 
shaft  is  of  a  single  piece.  The  capital  announces  the  decline  of 
the  arts. 
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There  is  also  the  colunm  of  Phocas  in  the  Koman  Fonim, 
erected  in  a.d.  608,  by  Smaragdus  the  Exarch  to  the  Emperor 
Phocas.    It  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  54  feet  in  height. 

Navd,  or  Columna  Bostrata, — ^In  the  Capitol  at  Eome  is  a  plain 
colunm  of  marble,  in  bas-relief,  with  three  prows  of  ships  on 
each  side,  and  part  of  an  inscription  in  obsolete  Latin;,  it  is 
a  restoration  of  the  column  which  was  erected  by  C.  Duilius 
after  his  first  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  A.u.c.  493, 
B.C.  260.    It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Milliaria,  also  called  Lapides. — ^Milliaria  or  milestones  were 
erected  along  the  roads  throughout  the  Eoman  dominions.  The 
miles  along  the  Roman  road  were  measured  from  the  gates  of 
the  Servian  wall.  Augustus  erected  a  column  in  the  Forum, 
B.C.  28,  which  was  called  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  bearing  .a 
bronze-gilt  tablet,  where  the  distances  to  which  the  various 
Boman  roads  of  Italy  reached  from  the  metropolis  was  recorded. 
Some  remains  of  it  still  exist  close  to  the  arch  of  Septimius 
SeveruB.  On  the  milestones  were  generally  inscribed — 1.  The 
name  of  the  town  from  which  the  distance  was  reckoned; 
2.  The  number  of  miles  expressed  in  figures,  with  MP  (millia 
passumn)  prefixed ;  3.  The  name  of  the  constructor  of  the  roads, 
and  of  the  emperor  in  whose  honour  the  work  was  dedicated. 
On  the  balustrade  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  are  two  of  these 
milliary  colunms.  One  marked  the  first  mile  on  the  Appian 
way.  It  was  found  beyond  the  modem  Porta  San  Sebastiano, 
about  one  Roman  mile  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta 
Oapena.  It  has  the  names  of  Vespasian  and  Nerva  inscribed 
on  it  The  other  was  erected  at  the  seventh  mile  on  the  same 
KMd.  A  column  found  at  Saqueney,  in  Burgundy,  on  the 
w»d  from  Langres  to  Lyons,  bears  this  inscription — AND. 
^  XXn  ab  Andematuno  millia  passuum  viginti  duo ;  Ande- 
matunnm  being  the  ancient  name  of  Langres.  One  has  been 
lately  discovered  in  the  Vosges,  and  is  in  the  museum  of 
Dinon.  The  inscription  reads--D(eo)  MER(curio)  L(ucius) 
VATmi(u8)  FEL(ix)  MILIARIA  A  VICO  SARAVO  LXII 
C(nraYii)  (poni?)  V(otum)  S(olvens)  L(ibenter)  M(erito).  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mercury,  as  the  god  of  roads  and  commerce. 
In  some  parts  of  Gaul  the  distances  were  marked  in  leagues,  as 
in  the  following  inscription— AB  .  AVG .  SVESS .  LEVG  VII  ab 
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Atigosto  Snessonmn  leugaB  septem.  Augusto  Suessonum  is  the 
ancient  name  of  Soissons.  The  date  of  this  column  was  about 
the  time  of  Caracalla. 

Termini, — ^Boundary  stones  were  erected 
throughout  the  Eoman  dominions  to  mark 
out  each  separate  division  of  every  civic 
territory,  and  the  private  estates  assigned 
out  of  it.  They  were  consecrated  to  the  god 
Terminus  with  rustic  offerings,  and  hallowed 
with  solemn  formularies.  The  citizen  who 
removed  a  landmark  was  devoted  to  the  gods, 
the  slave  was  thrown  into  chains  or  sub- 
jected to  hard  labour.  They  were  erected 
at  different  periods,  for  we  find  mention 
not  only  of  Termini  Gracchiani  and  SuUani 
but  also  of  Lapides  Augustales,  Neroniani, 
Vespasiani.  The  stones  set  up  by  the  authority  of  Augustus  to 
mark  the  latest  assignments  of  land  made  to  his  veterans  after 
Actium,  are  specially  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.    They  were 

inscribed  with  numbers  or  figures,  plated  with 
bronze,  and  differed  from  one  another  in  shape. 
Those  of  Augustus  and  Caligula  were  rotundi, 
perhaps  rounded  at  the  head ;  others  were  quad* 
rati.  These  boundary  stones  have,  however, 
utterly  disappeared,  as  they  furnished  the  readiest 
materials  for  building  and  the  repairs  of  roads. 
Besides,  they  were  usually  placed  over  pieces  of 
money,  like  the  foundation  stones  of  modem 
edifices,  and  were  no  doubt  often  torn  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  concealed  treasure. 
Hermse,  or  pillars  with  the  head  of  a  man,  were  also  used  as 
termini.  In  Greece  these  boundary  pillars  were 
termed  £p/uuu;  they  were  placed  in  front  of 
temples,  near  toml^,  in  public  places,  at  the 
corner  of  streets,  and  on  high  rcMids,  with  dis- 
tances inscribed  on  them.  Some  of  these  terminal 
pillars  belonging  to  an  early  period  are  in  the 
ix^ix  OF  PLAU-  shape  of  a  cross,  evidently  rude  representations 
TiLLA.  of  the  human  figure,  and  perhaps  the  original 

form  of  tliis  kind  of  pillar.    Two  are  thus  figured  in  Colonel 
Leake's  '  Travels  in  Greece,'  &c. ;  another  with  a  human  head 
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on  the  tipper  part,  appears  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  Plautilla, 
from  iEgina.  At  a  later  period  Herm©  of  all  kinds  were 
in  great  request  among  the  wealthy  Romans  for  the  decoration 
of  their  houses  and  yiUas. 

Obklisks. — Obelisks  were  in  Egypt  commemorative  pillars 
recording  the  style  and  title  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his 
piety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating  these  monoliths  to 
tiie  deity  whom  he  especially  wished  to  honour.  They  are  made 
of  a  single  block  of  stone,  cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the 
vidth  diminishing  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  which  terminates  in  a  small  pyramid  (pyramidion).  They 
were  placed  on  a  plain  square  pedestal,  but  larger  than  the 
obelisk  itself.  Obelisks  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  Romans  and 
the  modems  have  imitated  them,  but  they  never  equalled  their 
models.    The  word  o/SfXtV/coy  is  a  diminutive  of  o^eXos,  a  spit. 

Egyptian. — ^Egyptian  obelisks  are  generally  made  of  red  granite 
of  Syene.  There  are  some,  however,  of  smaller  dimensions  made 
of  sandstone  and  basalt.  They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at 
the  entrances  of  temples,  on  each  side  of  the  propyla.  The  shaft 
was  commonly  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  a  fourth  narrower 
at  the  top  thaii  at  the  base.  Of  the  two  which  were  before  the 
palace  of  Luxor  at  Thebes,  one  is  72  feet  high,  and  6  feet  2  inches 
wide  at  the  base ;  the  other  is  77  feet  high,  and  7  feet  8  inches 
wide.  Each  face  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in 
iataglio,  and  the  summit  is  terminated  by  a  pyramid,  the  four 
sides  of  which  represent  religious  scenes,  also  accompanied  by 
inscriptions.  The  corners  of  the  obelisks  are  shai*p  and  well 
cut,  but  their  faces  are  not  perfectly  plane,  and  their  slight 
eonvexity  is  a  proof  of  the  attention  the  Egyptians  paid  to  the 
construction  of  their  monuments.  If  their  faces  were  plane  they 
would  appear  concave  to  the  eye ;  the  convexity  compensates 
for  this  optical  illusion.  The  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  sometimes  there  is  but  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  breadth  of  the  face,  and  often  there  are  three.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  a  commemoration  by  the  king  who  had  the  temple  or 
palace  built  before  which  the  obelisk  was  placed.  It  contained 
a  record  stating  the  honours  and  titles  which  the  king  who 
erected,  enlarged,  or  gave  rich  presents  to  a  temple,  had  received 
in  return  from  the  priesthood,  and  setting  forth,  for  instance, 
that  Barneses  was  the  lord  of  an  obedient  people,  and  the  beloved 
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of  Amun.  Such  is  the  subject  of  the  inscription  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  face  of  the  obelisk ;  and  though  the  name  of  the 
same  king  and  the  same  events  are  repeated  on  the  four  sides, 
there  exists  in  the  four  texts,  when  compared,  some  difference, 
either  in  the  invocation  to  the  particular  divinities  or  in  the 
titles  of  the  king.  Every  obelisk  had,  in  its  original  form,  but  a 
single  inscription  on  each  face,  and  of  the  same  period  of  the 
king  who  had  erected  it ;  but  a  king  who  came  after  him,  adding 
a  court,  a  portico,  or  colonnade  to  the  temple  or  palacp,  had 
another  inscription  relative  to  his  addition,  with  his  name 
engraved  on  the  original  obelisk ;  thus,  every  obelisk  adorned 
with  many  inscriptions  is  of  several  periods.  The  pyramidion 
which  terminates  them  generally  represents  in  its  sculptures 
the  king  who  erected  the  obelisk  making  different  offerings  to 
the  principal  deity  of  the  temple,  and  to  other  divinities.  Some- 
times also  the  offering  is  of  the  obelisk  itself.  The  short  in- 
scriptions of  the  pyramidion  bear  the  oval  of  the  king  and  the 
name  of  the  divinity.  By  these  ovals  can  Ue  known  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  erected  the  obelisks  still  existing,  whether  in 
Egypt  or  elsewhere.  The  largest  obelisk  known  is  that  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  Rome.  It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Bome  by  Constantius,  who  erected  it  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  is  105  feet  7  inches.  The  sides  are  of 
unequal  breadth  at  the  base,  two  measure  9  feet  8i  inches,  the 
other,  two  only  9  feet.  It  bears  the  name  of  Thotmes  III.,  in 
the  central,  and  that  of  Thotmes  IV.  in  the  lateral  lines,  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  The 
two  obelisks  at  Luxor  were  erected  by  the  king  Rameses  II.,  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  1311  b.o.  (Wilkinson).  One  of  these 
has  been  taken  to  Paris.  The  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  bears  the 
name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  2020  B.C.  (Wilkinson),  and  is  consequently 
the  most  ancient.  It  is  about  67  feet  high.  The  obelisks  at 
Alexandria  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Heliopolis. 
They  bear  the  name  of  Thotmes  HE.  In  the  lateral  lines  are 
the  ovals  of  Rameses  the  Great.  They  are  of  red  granite  of 
Syene.  One  is  still  standing,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
The  standing  obelisk,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  is  about  70  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  at  its  base  of  7 
feet  7  inches.  The  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  claims 
greater  interest,  as  it  once  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 


Heljopcdis.  Lepsins  attributes  it  to  Meneptha.  It  was  remoTed 
to  isam  by  Angustns,  B.C.  19,  to  ornament  the  Circus  Maximus. 
The  obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Calignla,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  tht;  Circus  of  Caligula. 
B  abont  83  feet  high.  There  are  several  other  Egyptian 
obelisks  in  Rome.  Nothing  can  afford  a  greater  idea  of  the  skill 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ian,  than  the  erection  of  these  monoliths. 


Gnxk. — The  Greeks  never  made  obelisks  out  of  Egypt,  The 
H»oedonian  kings,  or  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  that  country, 
Erem  Alexander  to  Augustus,  erected,  tOTUsinated,  or  enlarged 
intnj  monuments,  but  always  according  to  Egyptian  rules. 
Egyptian  artists  executed  obelisks  for  their  Greek  princes,  but 
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they  did  not  depart,  any  more  than  in  the  other  monuments,  from 
their  ancient  customs.  The  Egyptian  style  and  proportions  are 
always  to  be  recognized,  and  the  inscriptions  are  also  traced 
in  hieroglyphics.  The  obelisk  found  at  Philse  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  II.  and  of  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  or 
Cleopatra,  his  wife,  and  placed  on  a  base  bearing  a  Greek  in- 
ficription  relating  the  reason  and  occasion  of  this  monument.  It 
was  removed  from  Philse  by  Belzoni,  and  has  been  now  erected 
at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorset,  by  Mr.  Bankes.  It  is  very  far  from 
equalling  the  Pharaonic  obelisks  in  dimensions,  it  being  only 
22  feet  high. 

i?oman.— After  the  Romans  had  made  of  Egypt  a  Koman 
province,  they  carried  away  some  of  its  obelisks,  Augustus 
was  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  transporting  these 
immense  blocks  to  Rome ;  he  was  imitated  by  Caligula,  Constan- 
tine,  and  others.  They  were  generally  erected  in  some  circus. 
Thirteen  remain  at  the  present  day  at  Rome,  some  of  which  are 
of  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Egypt.  The  Romans 
had  obelisks  made  in  honour  of  their  princes,  but  the  material 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  inscriptions  cause  them  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  more  ancient  obelisks.  The  Barberini 
obelisk,  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  is  of  this  number ;  it  bears  the 
names  of  Adrian,  of  Sabina  his  wife,  and  of  Antinous  his  favourite. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  from  the  style  of  its  hierogly- 
phics, is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
The  name  of  Santus  Rufus  can  be  read  on  the  Albani  obelisk, 
now  at  Munich,  and  as  there  are  two  Roman  prefects  of  Egypt 
known  of  that  name,  it  was,  therefore,  one  of  these  magistrates, 
who  had  executed  in  that  country  these  monuments  in  honour  of 
the  reigning  emperors,  and  then  had  them  sent  to  Rome.  The 
Romans  also  attempted  to  make  obelisks  at  Rome ;  such  is  the 
obelisk  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  Sallust.  It  is  a  bad  copy  of  that  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  The  Roman  emperors  in  the  east  had  also  some  Egyp- 
tian obelisks  transported  to  Constantinople.  Fragments  of  two 
of  these  monuments  have  been  found  in  Sicily,  at  Catania ;  one  of 
them  has  eight  sides,  but  it  is  probably  not  a  genuine  Egyptian 
work.  The  use  of  the  obelisk  as  a  gnomon,  and  the  erection  of 
it  on  a  high  base  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space,  were  only  intro- 
duced on  the  removal  of  single  obelisks  to  Rome. 
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Skotion  VII.— PYEAMIDS. 

Ih  the  earliest  ages  the  tamulns,  or  moand  of  earthy  was  thd 
simplest  form  of  sepulture  for  heroes  and  kings.  The  pyramid 
of  stone  was  afterwards  adopted  by  nations  as  the  most  lasting 
form  of  sepulture  for  their  kings.  Many  nations  have  raised 
pyramids.  The  form  of  the  pyramid  is  well  known.  It  was 
evidently  built,  not  as  some  suppose,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun  or 
creative  principle,  but  as  the  most  lasting  and  permanent  form 
which  could  be  given  to  an  erection  intended  for  lengthened 
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PLAN  OP  PYRAMIDS. 


duratioa     There  ia,  however,  this  difference  in  the  form,  that 

some  pyramids  are  raised  with  steps,  others  with  inclined  plane 

I   surfaces.   The  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Egypt ;  the  Etruscans 

i    have  also  erected^  some,  and  the  Komans  imitated  then^.    Some 

f    suppose  the  word  jrupafiis  to  be  derived  from  irvp,  fire ;  others 

from  the  Egyptian  "  pehram,"  *'  the  sacred  place :"  the  Greeks, 

adopting  the  native  name,  and  adding  a  termination  of  their 

own,  it  was  converted  into  the  Greek  word  Pyramis."*     The 

Egyptian  name  for  pyramid  appears  to  be  mer  or  dbmer, 

*  Mr.  Kennck  gives  a  more  ot)Yious  and  judicious  deriyation ;  accord- 
ing  to  him  it  is  probably  Greek,  on  the  following  authority,  ^'  Etym.  M.  voc. 
Tlvfoftlst  ^  ^ic  irOpiov  K(U  fi4\iTos  &(nc€p  (rnca/xls,  ^  iK  (njaa/xwy  Kal 
Mc'Xtros.'*    The  irvpafils  was  a  pointed  cake  used  in  Bacchic  rites.     That 
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Egyptian, — ^AU  antiquity  has  admired  the  pyramids  of    the 
environs  of  Memphis.     They  are  distinctly  mentioned  hj  tlie 
oldest  Greek  historian,  Herodotus ;  and  the  three  largest   a.re 
ascribed  by  him  to  Cheops,  Chephren,  and  Mycerinus,  tlixee 
Pharaohs  who  succeeded  each' other.    There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  their  destination,  but  at  the  present  day 
there  are  no  further  doubts  on  the  subject — the  pyramids  "were 
tombs.   The  faces  of  three  pyramids  stand  exactly  opposite  to  the 
four  cardinal  points.    They  are  built  of  nummulitic  limestone, 
partly  from  the  neighbouring  hills.    Granite  was  also  employed 
for  some  portion  of  the  outer  part.    The  principal  chamber  in 
one  of  them  is  of  granite.    It  was  there  that  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  owner  of  the  tomb  was  found,  in  which  his  mummy  was 
formerly  enclosed.     Many  chambers  and  passages  in  diffeirent 
directions  have  been  discovered   in  those  which  have   been 
entered.    The  entrance  of  the  pyramid  was  carefully  concealed 
by  an  interior  casing,  and  was  on  the  north  side.     In  the 
interior  the  passages  communicated  sometimes  with  weUs  and 
deep  subterranean  passages  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
pyramid  was  erected.    It  seems  that  some  of  them  were  covered 
over  with  stucco  or  marble,  and  that  religious  and  historical 
subjects,  and  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  were  sculptured   on 
them,  but  no  trace  of  them  remains  at  the  present  day.    The 
environs  of  Memphis  not  having,  Hke  those  of  Thebes,  high 
mountains  in  which  they  could  excavate  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
these  factitious  mountains  were  raised,  and  this  explains  their 
real  destination.     The  larger  pyramid  at  Memphis,  called  that 
of  Cheops,  or  Ehufu,  rises  in  a  series  of  platforms,  each  smaller 
than  the  one  on  which  it  rests,  thus  presenting  the  appearance 
of  steps.    Of  these  steps  there  are  203.    On  the  top  the  area  is 
about  10  feet  square.    The  length  of  each  face,  when  entire,  was 
764  feet.    Its  present  base  is  732  feet.    Its  perpendicular  height^ 
when  entire,  was  480.    The  present  height  460  feet.    The  ex- 
ternal slope  of  the  outer  angles  is  about  51°  50*.    It  'covered 
an  area  of  about  571,536  square  feet,  or  13  i  acres.    To  fonin  an 
idea  of  the  great  pyramid,  the  reader  has  only'to  suppose  the  vast 
square  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  the 

• 

the  name,  he  adds,  of  the  mathematical  solid  was  derived  from  an  object 
of -common  life,  and  not  vice  versa,  may  be  argued  from  analogy :  (r<pcupa 
■was  a  hand  ball ;  K^fios,  a  die  for  gaming ;  KcovoSy  a  boy's  top ;  k^Mv^oos, 
a  husbandman's  or  gardener's  roller. 
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eoict  base  of  the  great  pyramid,  wholly  filled  up  from  side  to 
sMe,  and  gradually  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form,  to  a  height 
exceeding  that  of  St.  PanPs,  by  at  least  one  third.  The  solid 
contents  of  the  pyramid  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  cubic 
feet    The  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  is  in  the  north  face. 


SECTION  OF  PYRAMID. 

A    AlrchanneL  I>    Queen's  chamber. 

B     Entrance.  ^  E    King's  chamber. 

C     WeU.  F    Great  Gallery.  3 

abont  47  feet  from  the  base.  From  the  entrance  a  passage, 
4  feet  high,  leads  downwards  at  an  inclination  of  26° :  this 
passage  leads  to  another,  which  has  an  ascending  inclination  of 
27°,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  gallery. 
From  this  x>oint  a  horizontal  passage  leads  into  what  is  called 
the  qneen's  chamber,  which  is  small,  and  roofed  by  long  blocks 
resting  against  each  other,  and  forming  an  angle ;  its  height  is 
about  20  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  great  gallery,  which  is  132 
feet  long,  28  high,  and  nearly  7  wide,  and  is  a  continuation  in 
the  same  line  of  the  former  ascending  passage,  is  another 
horizontal  passage,  which  leads  to  the  king's  chamber,  which 
measuTes  17  feet  1  inch  by  34  feet  2  inches,  and  19  in  height. 
Its  walls  are  Uned,  and  the  roof  is  formed  of  splendid  slabs  of 
red  granit€.  Here  was  discovered  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite ; 
the  cover  and  contents  have  been  carried  away ;  it  is  entirely 
^ain,  and  without  hieroglyphics.  Above  the  king's  chamber 
are  five  successive  small  chambers,  which,  according  to  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reHeving  the  pressure 
on  the  king's  chamber.  Here  was  discovered,  by  Colonel  Vyse, 
the  oval  containing  the  name  of  the  founder  Khufu  (Suphis). 
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Another  has  been  discorered  in  a  small  tomb  near  the  pyrainid.^ 
This  pyramid  was  called  "  the  splendour  of  pyramids."      The 
second  pyramid,  generally  attributed  to  Chephren,  or  Shafra^  ic 
smaller  in  sizei  and  its  style  of  masonry  inferior  to  that  of  th€ 
larger  pyramid.     It  stands  on  higher  ground  than  the  great 
pyramid.    It  was  probably  built  by  Shafra,  whose  oval  has  been 
found  in  one  of  the  tombs  near  the  great  pyramid.    The  length 
of  its  base  is  707  feet^  and  its  height  4M  feet     It  retains  a 
portion  of  the  smooth  facing  of  limestone  with  which  this  and 
the  larger  pyramid  was  once  covered.     The  passages  in  this 
pyramid  lead  only  to  one  main  chamber^  in  which  is  a  sarco- 
phagus sunk  in  the  floor.    This  pyramid  had  two  entrances. 
It  was  opened  by  Belzoni.    The  third  pyramid,  that  of  Mycerinus, 
or  Menkare^  is  about  218  feet  high,  and  its  base  354  feet 
long.    The  outer  coating  was  of  red  granite,  many  portions  of 
which  still  continue  in  their  original  position  at  the  lower  parts. 
The  chamber  has  a  flat  roof,  formed  of  stones  placed  one  against 
the  other.    The  name  of  Mencheres,  its  founder,  was  discoYored 
by  CJolonel  Vyse  on  a  wooden  coffin^  which  was  found  in  this 
chamber,  now  in  the  British  Museum.    It  was  opened  by  Colonel 
Vyse.     This  pyramid  is  built  in  stages  or  stories,  to  which  a 
sloping  face  has  been  afterwards  added.     It  has  suggested  a 
theory  to  Dr.  Lepsius.   Near  the  great  pyramid  are  three  smaller 
ones.     The  centre  one  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  daughter  of  Cheops.     Besides  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  (Memphis)  there  are  several  other  pyramids  at  Abooseer, 
Sakkara  and  Dashoor.  The  researches  of  Lepsius  and  others  prove 
that  their  number  in  Egypt  is  probably  not  under  100.    The 
largest  pyramid  of  Sakk&ra  has  its  degrees  of  stories  stripped 
of  their  triangular  exterior.     It  is  the  only  pyramid  that  does 
not  exactly  face  the  north  and  south.    It  appears  to  have  had  a 
base  of  nearly  394  feet  square,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  196  feet, 
with  a  slope  or  angle  of  73°  30\  It  was  constructed  of  calcareous 
stone  and  granite,  and  had  seven  steps,  like  the  Babylonian 
towers.    According  to  Dr.  Birch,  it  was  built  by  Ouenephes^  the 
fourth  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  is  the  oldest  monument 
hitherto  found.     The  largest  pyramid  at  Abooseer,  measured 

♦  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  is  "of  opinion  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built  by 
two  kings  (Shofo  and  Nou-Shofo)  who  reigned  together,  and  that  the 
funereal  chambers  were,  one  for  each  king,  rather  than,  as  generally 
supposed,  for  the  king  and  queen. 
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oiipnaHy,  according  to  Colonel  Vyse,  359  feet  9  inches  aquare, 
tnd  227  feet  10  inches  high,  now  reduced  to  325  feet  and  164 
feet  Two  brick  pyramids  are  at  Daahoor.  The  south  one  baa 
>  slope  about  half  way  of  53°,  which  afterwards  is  flattened  to 
a".  It  is  supposed  they  were  originally  cased  with  stona 
There  is  also  a  pyramid  at  Meydonm,  which  is  hnilt  in  three 
gr«t  steps,  its  angle  being  74"  Iff.  According  to  Dr.  Bii«h,  it 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Neferka-ra  or  Nephercheres,  the  sisth  king 
of  the  2nd  dynasty.  Pyramids  also  occur  at  Napata  in  Ethiopia, 
differing  however  in  plan  from  those  of  Memphis  by  the  addition 
of  a  portico. 


I  According  to  Lepsins,  the  height  of  these  royal  monuments 
eoneeponded  with  the  lei^h  of  the  monarch's  reign  under 
vhom  it  was  erected.  We  here  quote  his  words : — "  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  whole  building  had  proceeded  from  a  small 
pyiamid,  which  had  been  erected  in  stages  of  about  40  feet  high, 
and  then  first  increased  and  heightened  simultaneously  on  all 
aides,  by  super-imposed  coverings  of  stones  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
breadth,  till  at  length  the  great  steps  were  filled  up  so  as  to 
form  one  common  fiat  side,  giving  the  usual  pyramidal  form  to 
Ike  whole.  This  gradual  growth  explains  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  particular  pjTamids,  besides  so  many  other  small  ones. 
Each  king  began  the  building  of  his  pyramid  as  soon  as  he 
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ascended  the  throne ;  he  onlj  designed  a  Email  one,  to  insiua 
himeelf  a  complete  tomb,  even  where  he  was  destined  to  be  but  a 
few  yeaiB  on  the  throne.  But  with  the  advancing  years  of  his 
reign,  he  increased  it  bj  BucceBBive  lajere  till  he  thought  that 
he  was  near  the  tennination  of  his  life.  If  he  died  during  the 
erection,  then  the  external  covering  was  alone  completed,  and 
the  monnmeut  of  death  finally  remained  proportionate  to  the 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  king."  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  hiB  pleasing 
work  on  Egypt,  has  advanced  an  objection  which  is  somewhat 
fatal  to  this  theory ;  his  words  ate,  "  it  appears  inconsiBtent  with 
the  constrnction  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  since  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  interior  passages  and  chambers,  and  even 
IS  coininimicating  with  the  exterior,  seems  to  argue  a 
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regular  design  for  the  construction  of  the  entire  monnment" 
It  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  their  relative  sizes 
were  in  accordance  with  the  rank  and  popular  estimation  of  the 


SmaU  pyramids  in  stone  were  also  made  in  I^pt.  They  are 
generally  of  a  single  block,  and  are  about  1  or  2  feet  in  height 
They  bear  on  their  four  faces  inscriptions  and  figures,  or  scenes 
analogous  to  those  on  the  sepulchral  tablets  found  in  tombs, 
both  being  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  dedicated 
to  the  dead.  They  were  found  more  frequently  in  the  environs 
of  Memphis  and  in  Lower  Egypt  than  in  Upper  Egypt.  There 
are  several  in  the  British  Museum. 


Etrutran, — The  EtniEcans  also  erectei  pyramids.  According 
to  Pliny,  the  tomb  of  king  Foreena  wae  a  monument  in  reo- 
tangnkr  masonry,  each  Bide  of  which  was  300  feet  wide,  50  high, 
Bud  within  the  sqnare  of  the  basement  wbs  an  inextricable 
labjrrinth.  On  that  square  basement  stood  five  pyramids,  four 
at  the  angles  and  one  in  the  centre,  each  being  70  feet  wide  at 
its  base,  and  150  high,  and  all  so  terminating  above  as  to  sup- 
port a  brazen  circle  and  a  petasus,  from  which  were  hung 
certain    bells,  which,  when    stirred  by  the  wind,  reeouiided 

GTtflc. — Pyramids  of  remote  antiquity  are  also  found  in  Greece, 
The  best  preserved  of  these  pyramids  is  that  of  Erasinus,  near 
AigDs.    The  masonry  of  this  edifice  is  of  an  intermediate  style 


between  the  polygonal  and  irregular  horizontal,  consisting  of 
large  irregular  blocks,  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  qnadran- 
gnlar  forms  and  horizontal  courses;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
nsual,  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.  It  is  snpposed  to  be  a 
iQDDnment  of  the  same  primitive  school  of  art  as  the  Crate  of 
Lions,  and  the  Bojal  Sepulchres  of  Myceuie. 

Sonum. — There  ie  only  one  Roman  pyramid.  It  is  the  tomb 
of  Caios  Cestius,  who  was  one  of  seven  epulones,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  banquets  for  the  gods  at  public  solenmities,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  It  is  close  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  Rome.  It 
ii  111  feet  high  and  90  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  is  built  of 
brick  and  taia.,  covered  with  slabs  of  white  marble.  In  its 
interior  is  a  chamber  adorned  with  paintings.  The  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  had  it  restored. 
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Section  VIL—  THEATEES.—  ODEA.—  AMPHITHEATRES. 
— CIECI,  HIPPODKOMES.  —  NAUMACHIiE.  — ,BATHS, 
OK  THEKMiE.  —  TKIUMPHAL  AKCHES.  —  AGORA. 
— FORA. 

Theatres. — After  the  temples  the  theatres  were,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  the  most  necessary  public  edifices.  Con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  gods  scenic  representations  were 
not  considered  profane :  the  public  also  assembled  in  the  theatre 
on  certain  solemn  occasions.  They  were  generally  consecrated 
to  Bacchus,  because  he  was  considered  the  inventor  of  comedy ; 
at  least  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  origin  in  the  solemn 
procession  in  honour  of  that  god.  Sometimes  the  theatre  was 
built  in  the  temple  itself  of  Bacchus.  The  enormous  extent  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  prodigious  solidity  of  their  construction, 
are  attested  by  the  numerous  remains  of  such  edifices  which 
have  been  explored,  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  also  in 

Asia  Minor.  i 

■I 

Egypt, — ^No  traces  remain  which  would  allow  us  to  attributflEJ 
the  use  of  theatres  to  the  Egyptians.    The  solemnities  and  pompi^^  \ 
of  religious  ceremonies  were  festivals  more  suited  to  the  gloomy 
and  religious  mind  of  the  Egyptians. 

Qreek. — The  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  drama,  constructed  the  first* theatres;  cabins  of 
branches  of  trees,  destined  to  shelter  the  actor  from  the  sun, 
were  soon  replaced  by  wooden  scaffolds,  in  the  towns  especially ; 
and  lastly,  by  stone  edifices,  remarkable  for  size  and  magnificence. 
Before  a  theatre  was  built  at  Athens  there  was  an  orchestra  in 
the  Agora  which  was  used  for  choric  dances.  Bound  this  a 
wooden  theatre  was  erected.  Its  fall  occasioned  the  building  of 
the  stone  one  under  the  Acropolis.  The  first  great  theatre  of 
Athens,  that  of  Dionysus,  situated  near  a  temple  of  the  god,  was 
excavated,  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Acropolis.  Other  theatres,  probably  built  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Athens,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  the  main  point, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  at  Argos,  Nico- 
J)olis,  Tauromenium,  Syracuse.  Those  of  -ffigina,  Epidaurus 
and  Megalopolis,  surpassed   all  others  by  their   extent  and 
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msgnificence,  tbat  of  Dramyaws,  perhaps  the  lai^est  in  Greece,  waa 
413  feat  across.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  followed  tho  example 
oftheGreeksofEnropeand  of  Sicily.  The  theatre  at  Ephesua 
mast  have  been  the  lai^iest  ever  erected.  Its  diameter  was 
660  feet;  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  calculation,  it  would  acoom- 
modsle  24,700  speetatoi-a.'    The  buililiiig  itsolf  (eiarpov)  may  be 


■  The  theatre  of  Dionyaus  at  Athens,  wbich.  saw  the  production  of  the 
pai  masterpieces  of  the  Attic  drama,  was  Uid  bare  in  1S63.  It  lies  on 
lie  soD(h-e>Bt  side  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  slope  is  suFQcieot  to  allow 
th(  upper  banks  of  seats  to  be  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  iiiu,  while  the  lower 
«n  were  coastrncted  of  hewn  stones  brought  from  elsewhere.  The  Krst 
n>»  conaiats  wholly  of  seats  of  hononr,  assigned  to  lieada  of  the  state,  and 
llw  priests  of  th^  virions  temples  at  Athens,  among  whom  the  priest  of 
UoDjSDs,  the  god  in  whose  honour  and  at  whose  festival  the  dramatic 
nltrttinments  were  held,  presided  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  largest 
etiir,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  half-circle,  directly  facing  the  logeion  or 
rtige.  Of  this  chair  the  British  Musenm  possesses  a  cast.  These  seats 
■Rum-chaire  of  Pentelican  marble  of  brilliant  whiteness,  and  have  the 
ume  of  the  official  who  was  to  occupy  each,  cut  in  large  uncial  letters 
Ixlo*  the  seat.     Th.e  floor  of  the  orchestra  or  semicircular  space  between 
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divided  in  two  parts — ^the  koiKov, — in  Latin  cavea,  the  part  for  thfl 
audience ;  and  that  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  play,  which  is 
again  subdivided  into  the  6pxh<rrpa,  and  (rKqviiy  the  orchestra  and 
stage.    The  koXKov  was  bounded  by  two  concentric  circular  arcs, 
one  of  which  separated  it  from  the  orchestra,  the  other  formed 
its  extreme  outer  limit.    The  Eomans  seldom  suffered  the  arc  to 
exceed  a  semicircle.    The  Greeks  commonly  used  a  larger  arc 
It  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  seats,  in  most  cases  cut  into  the 
rock,  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  by  bia^apjara,  or  prsecino- 
tiones,  a  sort  of  landing  which  ran  round  the  whole,  and  facili- 
tated the  access  from  one  part  to  another.    These  were  again 
subdivided  into  KcpKides,  cunei,  or  wedges,  by  stairs,  K\ifjLaK€s, 
convei^ing  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  and  leading  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.    When  the  theatres  were 
large,  there  were  commonly  intermediate  staircases,  to  facilitate 
the  ascent  to  the  upper  and  broader  portion  of  these    cunei. 
The  lowest  seats,  of  course,  were  the  best,  and  were  reserved 
for  the  judges  (agonothetes),  the  magistrates,  and  those  who^ 
by  their  own  or  their  ancestors'  services,  had  acquired  a  right 
(npotbpia)  to  have  places  reserved  for  them.    Behind  these  were 
the  young  men,  ephebi,  and  behind  them  again,  the  citizens  and 
the  rest  of  the  people.    The  Greeks  generally  cased  the  seats  of 
the  theatre  with  stone  or  marble ;  the  Eomans  with  wood.    The 
rich  brought  cushions  and  carpets  with  them. 

At  Athens  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  both  comic 
and  tragic  performances,  but  they  sat  apart  from  the  men, 
occupying  the  upper  seats. 

In  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  the  upper  part  of  the 
KoTkov,  or  the  place  for  the  audience,  was  excavated  out  of  the 
clifiF,  whilst  the  lower  part,  including  the  stage,  was  constructed  of 
wood  and  masonry.    Stone  and  marble  seats  for  the  spectators 


tlie  auditorium  and  the  stage,  is  paved  with  large  flags,  having,  however, 
in  its  centre  a  large  rhomboidal  space  paved  with  small  diamond-shaped 
pieces  of  marble.  This  latter  evidently  marks  out  the  ground  to  be 
trodden  by  the  chorus,  and  shows  that  the  chorus  did  not  occupy  an 
elevated  platform  which  would  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  stage.  It 
suits  better  the  part  which  the  Attic  chorus  had  to  play,  since  they  were 
not  actors,  but  rather  expressed  the  feelings  which  the  spectators  of  the 
action  would  naturally  put  in  words.  The  logeion  or  stage  is  raised 
about  four  feet,  and  its  front  is  formed  of  a  marble  wall,  with  exquisite 
bas-reliefs,  still  retaining  its  dazzling  whiteness. 
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were  not  added  until  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  B.C.  337.  The 
marble  thrones  for  those  entitled  to  irpoebpla,  or  first  row, 
which  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light,  were  perhaps 
also  added  in  his  time. 

The  orchestra  (ppxriarpa)  was  a  circular  level  space,  extending 
in  front  of  the  spectators,  and  somewhat  below  the  lowest  row 
of  benches.  But  it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it 
being  appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was  the  place 
for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  evolutions  and  dances,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  covered  with  boards.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  thymele  (^/iA»;),  that  is,  the  altar 
of  Bionysius,  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  stage  than  to 
the  seats  of  the  spectators,  the  distance  from  which  was 
precisely  the  length  of  a  radius  of  the  circle.  The  chorus 
generally  arranged  itself  in  the  space  between  the  thymele  and 
the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was  of  a  square  form,  and  was 
used  for  various  purposes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent plays,  such  as  a  funeral  monument,  an  altar.  It  was 
made  of  boards,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steps.  On 
these  stei>s,  sometimes,  the  chorus  ascended;  the  coryphaeus,  or 
leader  of  the  chorus,  then  mounted  the  upper  portion  of  the 
thymele,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  (TKrjvri,  According  to 
Millin,  it  served  as  a  tribune,  when  popular  assemblies  were 
he]d  in  the  theatre. 

The  stage  (a-Ktivri)  was  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
orchestra;  the  wall  which  supxM>rted  it  was  called  vnoaicffviov, 
and  was  relieved  by  statues,  pillars,  and  other  architectural 
ornaments.'  The  stage  itself  was  a  broad,  shaUow  platform, 
called  by  the  Greeks  \oyeiov  or  npoa-Krfviov;  by  the  Bomans 
pnlpitnm.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Trpoa-KrjvLou  was  the  entire 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra;  the  Xoyhop,  the  narrow 
portion  opposite  the  centre  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood 
and  spoke.  The  back  side  of  the  stage  was  closed  by  a  wall 
caUed  the  {najini  or  scena.    It  represented  a  suitable  backgroxmd, 

^  The  splendour  and  dimensions  of  Greek  theatres  need  not  create 
surprise,  if  we  consider  that  such  edifices  were  appropriated  not  only  to 
dramatic  representations,  but  to  assemblies  of  the  people.  Here  they 
listened  to  the  harangues  of  generals,  and  orators.  Here  they  decreed 
crowns  and  other  rewards  of  patriotic  merit  or  athletic  skill ;  here  they 
arraigned  and  sentenced  criminals  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  plan  of  the  Greek  theatre  was  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle, 
Wing  seats  cut  out  of  the  side  of  some  hill  convenient  for  the  purpose. 
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or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on.  The  wapaa-K^vu 
were  rooms  behind  the  stage,  where  the  actors  retired  to  dress 
and  where  the  decorations  and  machines  were  kept.  In  th< 
Koman  theatre  this  part  of  the  building  was  called  the  post 
scenium.  In  the  front  of  the  stage  was  a  recess  in  the  floor 
meant  to  contain  a  curtain  (aulaea),  which  was  drawn  up  previotu 
to  the  performance,  to  conceal  the  scene.  A  flight  of  steps 
called  KkifjLaKTrjpesy  led  up  from  the  thymele  to  the  stage,  for  the 
use  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  who,  when  they  were  supposed 
to  come  from  a  distance,  often  entered  by  the  orchestra.  TlieK 
was  a  flight  of  steps  concealed  under  the  seats  of  the  spectatorSj 
called  Charon's  staircase  (xa/jcavtot  KkifiaKes),  by  which  ghosts 
entered,  and  proceeded  up  the  thymele  to  the  stage. 

As  the  theatres  of  the  ancients  were  never  covered,  a  large 
awning  (velarium)  was  extended  over  the  theatre,  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  sometimes  highly  ornamented ;  it  was  attached  to 
poles  placed  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the  walls.  In  hot  weather 
the  enclosure  was  refreshed  by  jets  of  perfumed  water,  thrown 
up  in  the  finest  rain.  To  increase  the  resonance  of  the  voice, 
brazen  vases  (vx^la),  resembhng  bells,  were  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  theatre,  under  the  seats  of  the  spectators.  Vitruvius 
relates  that  Lucius  Mummius  carried  off  vases  of  this  kind  from 
the  theatre  of  Corinth^  and  dedicated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno. 

Etruscan. — The  Etruscans  were  exceedingly  fond  of  scenic 
representations.    They  were  connected  with  religious  practices, 
and  were  intermingled  with  music  and  dance.    We  have  histo- 
rical evidence  that  Eome  derived  her  theatrical  exhibitions  from 
Etruria.    Livy  tells  ud  that  the  ludi  scenici  were  introduced  into 
Eome  in  the  year  390,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
for  a  pestilence  then  devastating  the  city ;  and  that "  ludiones  " 
were  sent  for  from  Etruria,  who  acted  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe, 
in  the  Tuscan  fashion.    He  adds  that  they  were  also  called 
"  histriones,*'  hister,  in  the  Etruscan  tongue,  being  equivalent  to 
ludio,  in  Latin.    There  is  strong  ground  for  the  presumption 
that  the  edifices  the  Etruscans  used  were  copied  by  the  Boman& 
Eemains  of  theatres  are  found  at  Falleri,  Ferento,  Fiesole.    They 
are,  however,  now  proved  to  be  of  a  Eoman  period. 

Boman, — In   the   Eoman  theatre   the   construction  of  the 
orchestra  and  stage  was  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,    By 


the  constraction  peculiar  to  the  Roman  theatre,  the  stage  was 
brought  nearer  to  the  audience  (the  arc  not  exceeding  a  eemi- 
circle),  and  made  considerabl;  deeper  than  in  the  Greek  theatre. 
The  lengtJi  of  the  etage  was  twice,  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra. 
The  Boman  oreheatra  contained  no  thymele.  The  back  of  the 
stage,  or  prosceniaiu,  was  adorned  with  niches,  and  columns,  and 
friezes  of  great  richness,  as  ma;  be  seen  in  some  of  the  theatres 
of  Asia  UiBot,  and  in  the  larger  theatre  at  Pompeii,  which 


^^ 


belong  to  the  Roman  period  On  the  whole,  however,  the  con- 
Btraction  of  a  Boman  theatre  resembled  that  of  a  Greek  one. 
The  Senate  and  other  distiugnished  persons,  occupied  circular 
tangea  of  seate  wittun  the  orchestra  the  pnetor  had  a  some- 
what lughra  seat  The  space  between  the  orchestra  and  the  first 
pttecmctio  nsnally  consisting  of  fourteen  seats,  was  reserved  for 
the  eqnestnan  order  tritiineB  &a  Above  them  were  the  seats 
of  the  plebeians  Soldiers  were  separated  from  the  citizens. 
Women  were  appointed  by  Aagustus  to  sit  in  the  portico,  which 
(fflcompaseed  the  whole  Behind  the  scenes  were  the  poet- 
tcemum  or  retiring  room  and  porticoes  to  which,  in  case  of 
tadden  shoners  the  people  retreated  firom  the  theatre.  The 
earhest  theatres  at  Borne  were  temporary  boildings  of  wood.    A 
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magnificent  wooden  theatre,  built  by  M.  -3Emilius  Scaurus,  in  hi 
edileship,  b.o.  58,  is  described  by  Pliny.  In  55  b.o.,  Cn.  Pom j>e;3 
built  the  first  stone  theatre  at  Eome,  near  the  Campus  Martins 
A  temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  'whol* 
building,  was  erected  at  the  highest  part  of  the  cavea.  Th< 
next  permanent  theatre  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  named  aftei 
his  favourite,  the  young  Marcellus,  son  of  his  sister  Octavia 
Vitruvius  is  generally  reported  to  have  been  the  architect  oj 
this  building,  which  would  contain  30,000  persons.  The  audience 
part  was  a  semicircle  410  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  arches  of  its 
external  wall  still  remain.  From  marks  still  visible  in  the  large 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  the  place  reserved  for  each  spectator  waa 
about  13  inches.  This  theatre  contained  6000.  The  theatre 
of  Pompey,  at  Kome,  contained  40,000.  The  theatre  of  Scaurus 
is  said  to  have  contained  80,000.  The  Komans  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  these  buildings. 
They  built  them  in  almost  all  their  towns.  Kemains  of  them  are 
found  in  almost  every  country  where  the  Komans  carried  their 
rule.  One  of  the  most  striking  Roman  provincial  theatres  is 
that  of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  France. 

Odea. — Odeum  was  a  building  intended  for  the  recitations  of 
rhapsodists  and  the  performances  of  citharsedists,  before  the 
theatre  was  in  existence.    In  its  general  form  and  arrangements 
the  odeum  was  very  similar  to  the  theatre.    There  were,  how- 
ever, some  characteristic  differences.     The  odeum  was  much 
smaller  than  the  theatre,  and  it  was  roofed  over.    The  ancient 
and  original  odeum  of  Athens  in  the  agora  was  probably  erected 
in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  who,  according  to  Plato,  first  intro- 
duced at  Athens  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  caused  rhapsodists  to 
recite  them  during  the  Panathensea.    There  were  two  others  in 
Athens— the  odeum  of  Pericles,  and  that  of  Herodes  Atticus. 
The  Odeum  of  Pericles  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes. 
It  was  burnt  by  Sylla,  but  was  restored  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
original  building.    It  lay  at  the  east  side  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus.    The  odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus  was  built  by  him  in 
memory  of  his  departed  wife  Eegilla,  whose  name  it  conmaonly 
bore.    It  lies  under  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis.    Ite 
greatest  diameter  within  the   walls   was  240  feet,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  have  held  about  8000  persons.    There  were  odea  in 
several  of  the  towns  of  Greece,  in  Corinth,  Patrse,  and  at  Smyrna, 
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Ephesns  and  other  places  of  Asia  Minor.  There  were  odea  also 
in  Borne ;  one  was  built  by  Domitian^  and  a  second  by  Trajan. 
There  are  ruins  of  an  odeum  in  the  yilla  of  Adrian,  at  Tivoli  and 
at  Pompeii. 

Amphithbatkbs  :  Etruscan. — Eemains  of  amphitheatres  are 
found  in  several  cities  of  Etniria.  The  amphitheatre  of  Sutri  is 
considered  to  be  peculiarly  Etruscan  in  its  mode  of  construction. 
It  is  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  was  no  doubt  used  by  that 
people  for  festal  representations  long  before  Kome  attempted  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  Komans  copied  these  edifices  from  the 
Etruscans.  We  have  historical  evidence,  also,  that  gladiatorial 
combats  had  an  Etruscan  origin,  and  were  borrowed  by  the 
Bomans. 

Boman, — ^Amphitheatres  were  peculiar  to  the  Eomans.  The 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  chase  and  combats  of  wild  beasts 
with  which  the  amphitheatre  is  always  connected,  were  at  first 
given  in  the  circus.  Its  unsuitableness  for  such  sports  deter- 
mined Julius  CsBsar,  in  his  dictatorship,  to  construct  a  wooden 
theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  built  especially  for  hunting. 
CJaius  Scribonius  Curio  built  the  first  amphitheatre,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  his  father's  funeral  games.  It  was  composed  of  two 
theatres  of  wood,  placed  on  pivots,  so  that  they  could  be  turned 
round,  spectators  and  all,  and  placed  face  to  face,  thus  forming 
8  double  theatre,  or  amphitheatre  (a/x^i,  on  both  sides ;  Bcarpov, 
8  theatre),  which  ending  suggested  its  elliptical  shape.  Statilius 
Taurus,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  B.C.  30,  erected  a  more  durable 
amphitheatre,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  Others  were  afterwards  built  by  Caligula  and  Nero. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Nero  was  of  wood,  and  in  the  Campus 
Martius. 

Ever  since,  this  kind  of  edifice  was  erected  in  numbers,  in 
almost  all  the  towns  of  the  Koman  Empire.  The  form  of  the 
amphitheatre  generally  adopted  was  that  of  an  ellipsis,  with  a 
series  of  arcaded  concentric  walls,  separating  corridors,  which 
have  constructions  with  staircases  and  radiating  passages  between 
them.  It  enclosed  an  open  space  called  the  arena,  from  its  being 
strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  on  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  structure  was  raised.  It  was  here  that 
were  given  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  which 
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were  enclosed  in  cells  (carceres)  on  the  same  level  as  the  arena 
From  the  innermost  concentric  wall,  which  surrounded    tli< 
arena,  and  which  was  of  sufficient  height,  about  fifteen  feet,  t< 
guard  the  spectators  against  any  danger  from  the  wild  beasts 
an  inclined  plane  rose  upwards  over  the  intermediate  walls 
staircases,  and  corridors,  to  a  gallery,  or  galleries,  over    the 
outermost  corridors.    The  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  inclined 
plane  was  covered  with  a  graduated  series  of  benches.  On  the  top 
of  the  first  concentric  wall  or  parapet  (the  podium),  was  a  broad 
praBcinctio,  or  platform,  which  ran  immediately  round  the  arena. 
This  was  set  apart  for  the  senators,  magistrates,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.    Here  the  magistrates  brought   their 
curule  seats,  or  bisellia,  and  here  was  the  suggestus,  a  covered 
seat  appropriated  to  the  Emperor.    The  person  who  exhibited 
the  games  (editor)  had  his  seat  here  also.    Above  the  podium 
were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of  the  other  spectators,  which  were 
divided  into  stories,  called  mseniana.    The  first  msenianum  was 
appropriated  to  the  equestrian  order.    Then,  after  a  horizontal 
space,  termed  a  prsecinctio,  and  forming  a  continued  landing- 
place  from  the  several  staircases  which  opened  on  to  it,  suc- 
ceeded the  second  msenianum,  where  were  the  seats  called  popu- 
laria,  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  populace.    The  doors 
which  opened  from  the  staircases  and  corridors  on  to  the  several 
landing-places,  were  designated  by  the  very  appropriate  name  of 
vomitoria.    Behind  the  second  msenianum  was  the  second  prse- 
cinctio; above  which  was  the  third  msenianum,  where  there 
were  only  wooden  benches  for  the  puUati,  or  common  people. 
The  open  gallery  at  the  top  was  the  only  part  of  the  amphi- 
theatre in  which  women  were  permitted  to  witness  the  games. 
The  seats  of  the  mseniana  did  not  run  in  unbroken  lines  round 
the  whole  building,  but  were  divided  into  portions  called  cunei 
(from  their  wedgelike  shape),  by  short  flights  of  stairs,  which 
facilitated  the  access  to  the  seats.    The  whole  of  the  interior 
was  called  the  cavea.    A  contrivance  by  which  the  spectators 
were  protected  from  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  sun,  must  not 
be  omitted.    It  was  called  Velum,  or  Velarium.    This  was  a 
vast  extent  of  canvas,  which  was  supported  by  masts  fixed  into 
the  outer  wall.    Projecting  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  top 
of  the  Colosseum  and  other  amphitheatres,  which  were  evidently 
connected  with  this  contrivance.     Sailors  were  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  straining  the  canvas.    We  learn  from  Lucretius 
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that  this  covering  was  coloured,  and  Dio  mentions  a  purple 
awning;  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  figure  of  Nero  driYing 
his  chariot,  and  stars  of  gold  placed  round  him. 

The  most  famous  amphitheatre  was  the  Colosseum  or  Amphi- 
theatrum  Flavium,  at  Eome.  This  amphitheatre  was  begun  by 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  72,  and  dedicated  by  Titus,  in  his  eighth 
consulate,  a.d.  80.  It  was  completed  by  Domitian.  At  the 
dedication  of  the  building  5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of  the  event  lasted  for 
nearly  100  days.  It  was  the  scene  of  gladiatorial  spectacles  for 
nearly  400  years.  The  amphitheatre  is,  as  usual,  elliptical. 
The  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  consists  of  three  rows  of 
arches,  one  above  the  other,  with  columns  between  each  arch. 
In  each  row  there  are  eighty  arches :  still  higher  was  a  fourth 
row  of  pilasters,  with  forty  square  windows,  but  without  arches. 
The  Tuscan,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  were  successively 
employed  in  the  three  rows ;  and  the  pilasters  of  the  fourth  or 
upper  row  were  also  Corinthian.  It  was  terminated  by  an  en- 
tablature. The  entrances  were  by  eighty  arches  in  the  outer 
wall,  which  opened  into  the  first  arcade :  from  thence  the  people 
might  pass  by  as  many  arches  into,  the  second,  where  they  found 
at  intervals  staircases  leading  to  the  seats.  The  immense  crowds 
which  frequented  this  amphitheatre  could  enter  and  depart  in  a 
short  time,  and  with  little  confusion.  The  arches  were  all  num- 
bered on  the  outside,  from  I.  to  LXXX.  Between  XXXVIII. 
and  XXXIX.  is  an  arch  a  little  wider  than  the  rest,  without  a 
nmnber,  and  with  no  cornice  over  it,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  the  private  entrance  from  the  palace  of  Titus,  on  the 
Esquiline  hill.  The  height  of  the  outer  wall  is  157  English 
feet.  The  major  axis  of  the  building,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  is  620  feet ;  the  minor  axis  573  feet.  The  length  of 
the  arena  is  287  feet ;  the  width  180  feet.  It  covers  nearly  six 
acres  of  ground.  According  to  P.  Victor,  87,000  persons  would 
be  accomodated  in  the  seats,  and  some  consider  it  probable  that 
20,000  more  could  have  found  places  above.* 

*  The  general  conclusion  which  archaeologists  have  aiTived  at  from 
recent  excavations,  in  regard  to  the  arena  in  the  Colosseum,  is  that  there 
were  two.  The  upper  or  spectacular  arena,  which  was  a  boarded  stage, 
supported  on  travertine  brackets,  the  lower  area,  which  served  for  the 
nanmachia,  prior  to  the  performance  of  which  the  elliptical  area  was 
flooded  with  water,  and  the  boarded  stage  removed.  On  the  upper  arena 
the  gladiatorial  combats  and  wrestling  of  athletes  took  place.     On  this 
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As  a  delight  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  arena  was  peculiar! 
a  Eoman  feature,  and  an  enjoyment  so  much  indulged  in  t 
Roman  soldiery,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  we  should  i^rt 
amphitheatres  wherever  we  find  a  Roman  settlement.  Bemaizi 
of  amphitheatres  are  to  be  met  with  at  Verona,  Psestum,  Pompei 
Pozzuoli,  and  Capua,  in  Italy ;  at  Nismes,  Aries,  Frejus,  Saintei 
Autun,  in  France ;  at  Pola,  in  Istria ;  at  Syracuse,  Catania^  arw 
some  other  cities  of  Sicily ;  at  Tysdrus  in  Africa;  even  in  the  re 
motest  parts  of  Britain  and  Germany.  They  are  all  constructe< 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Colosseum.  Next  ii 
extent  to  the  Colosseum  is  that  of  Capua.  Its  dimensions  are  55^ 
feet  by  460 ;  feet  its  height  externally  95  feet.  It  had  three  stories 
all  of  the  Doric  order.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  interest- 
ing from  its  interior  being  nearly  perfect.  Its  dimensions  arc 
602  feet  by  401  feet,  and  98  feet  high,  in  three  stories  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  beautifully  proportioned.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be 
of  late  date.  Maffei  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Maximianns.  The 
amphitheatre  at  Pola  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  exterior 
being  perfect.  It  has  three  stories,  and  is  97  feet  high.  The 
amphitheatre  of  Pola  and  that  of  Nismes  have  nearly  the  same 
dimensions — 436  feet  by  346  feet.  In  the  amphitheatres  of 
Capua  and  Pozzuoli  the  arena  contains  many  substructures  and 
chambers  such  as  have  been  lately  excavated  in  the  Colosseum. 

At  Eljem,  the  ancient  Tysdrus,  is  an  amphitheatre,  whose 
beauty  and  size  entitle  it  to  rank  only  second  to  the  Colosseum. 
The  three  tiers  of  arches,  their  flanking  columns  with  composite 
capitals,  and  the  respective  stylobatsB,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  circular  fafades,  are  in  a  complete  state  of  pre- 


arena  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  also  was  introduced.  The  animals  were 
brought  from  the  vivaria,  where  they  were  kept  in  wooden  cages,  which 
were  sent  np  in  lifts  to  the  trap-door.  In  the  recent  excavations,  the 
original  pavement  was  found  twenty-one  feet  below  the  level  of  the  arena, 
which  was  a  boarded  floor  covered  with  sand,  and  fall  of  trap-doors  on  the 
level  of  the  foot  of  the  podium,  and  of  the  present  soil.  Under  this 
platform  are  all  sorts  of  contrivances  for  theatrical  displays  above — dens  for 
wild  beasts  for  the  hunt  on  the  arena,  and  grooves  for  the  lifts  by  which 
they  were  sent  up  from  their  dens  to  the  stage  above ;  remains  of  fonr. 
canals  for  water,  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  500  feet,  which  were 
evidently  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueducts.  These  were  called 
stagna,  and  were  provided  for  the  natmiachiaj  or  naval  fights.  £ach  canal 
was  ten  feet  deep,  and  at  least  the  same  width,  in  some  considerably  wider. 
The  bottom  of  these  canals  was  about  eight  feet  above  the  pavement, 
and  there  were  passages  under  them  for  the  workmen  and  performers. 
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servstion.   Its  extreme  length  is  489  feet  7  inches^  and  its  extreme 
breadth  403  feet  3  inches. 

Cntci. — The  circus  was  another  kind  of  building  peculiar  to 
the  Eomans.  Both  the  circus  and  its  games  were,  however, 
probably  of  Etruscan  origin,  for  we  know  that  the  Eomans  had 
no  such  edifices  before  the  accession  of  Tarquin,  the  first  of  the 
Etruscan  dynasty,  who  built  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  "  sent  for 
boxers  and  racehorses  to  Etruria  "  (Livy).  It  was  a  place  for 
chariot-races  and  horse-races;  before  the  introduction  of  the 
amphitheatre  it  was  often  used  for  combats  of  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts.  The  circus  was  of  an  oblong  form,  straight  at  one 
end  and  curved  at  the  other,  the  length  being  about  three  times 
the  breadth.  At  the  straight  end,  which  was  termed  oppidum, 
were  the  carceres;  in  the  centre  was  the  ostia,  by  which  the 
horsemen  and  the  chariots  entered.  On  each  side  of  this  were 
six  apertures,  or  carc&res,  where  the  chariots  stood  before  they 
started.  A  little  in  front  of  these  were  two  small  pedestals,  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  linea)  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  start  fair.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  seats  was 
called  the  area,  Bunning  down  the  centre  of  the  area  was  tbe 
spina  (so  called  from  the  central  position  of  the  spine  in  the 
himian  body),  round  which  the  chariots  ran,  keeping  it  always 
on  the  left  It  was  a  brick  wall  4  feet  high,  at  each  end  of 
which  was  a  meta,  or  goal,  round  which  the  chariots  turned,  and 
on  which  were  placed  three  wooden  cylinders,  with  an  oval  or^ 
nament  at  the  top.  An  obelisk  sometimes  adorned  the  middle 
of  the  spina.  There  were  also  between  the  meta  and  the  central 
obelisk  two  small  pillars,  on  which  eggs  were  placed  to  mark 
the  number  of  times  the  chariots  had  gone  round,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  obelisk  two  colunms  sustaining  seven  dolphins, 
tenned  delphinas,  or  delphinarum  columnsB.  At  the  curved  end 
of  the  circus  was  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  by  which  it  is  supposed 
the  conqueror  at  the  games  went  out.  Seats  (gradus,  sedilia) 
were  arranged  round  the  area,  with  similar  divisions,  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Each  curia  had  its  peculiar  place  assigned  to  it, 
as  well  as  the  senators  and  knights.  The  emperor's  seat,  or 
jndvinar,  was  placed  near  the  carceres,  where  the  emperor  would 
bave  the  best  view  of  the  start  and  of  the  arrival  at  the  goal. 
On  the  other  side,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  was  the 
seat  of  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games  were  given,  editor 
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spectacTilorum.  The  Circus  Maximus  of  Eome  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  enlarged  by  Caesar,  and 
embellished  by  Augustus  and  Trajan.  Csesar  separated  the  area 
from  the  seats  by  a  euripus,  or  ditch,  in  order  that  the  spec- 
tators might  not  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  animals,  which 
sometimes  broke  down  the  barriers.  In  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
the  exterior  consisted  of  a  triple  range  of  arcades,  one  above  the 
other,  supi)orted  on  piers,  with  the  usual  ornamental  half  colnnms 
added.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two  lower  arcades  supported  the 
seats,  which  were  arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre;  and  the 
upper  arcade  formed  a  covered  gallery.  The  upper  seats  were 
of  wood  resting  upon  stone  substructures,  and  the  lower  tier 
were  of  stone.  At  each  end  was  a  grand  gateway,  and  at  each 
comer  of  the  rectangular  end  (or  oppidum),  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  hemicycle  of  the  rounded  end,  were  towers,  called  mseniana, 
where  persons  of  distinction  had  places  assigned  to  them.  The 
emperor's  pavilion,  a  projecting  portico,  was  on  the  left  of  the 
carceres,  and  so  placed  that  he  could  give  the  signal  for  starting 
from  it.  According  to  Dionysius,  this  circus  was  83  stadia  long 
and  about  4  plethra  (about  400  feet)  wide.  It  contained  160,000 
people.  Pliny  makes  it  only  3  stadia  long,  and  1  wide,  con- 
taining 260,000.  Each  computation  is,  however,  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  different  periods.  The  remains  of  a  circus 
outside  the  walls  of  Borne  have  afforded  means  of  studying  the 
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CIRCUS  OF  EOMULUS. 

general  arrangements  of  this  class  of  building.  It  was  formerly 
named  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  but  inscriptions  have  been  di&- 
covered,  recording  that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Eomnlus, 
the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311.  Its  length  is  1580  feet,  and  its 
breadth  260  feet.  It  is  calculated  that  it  could  have  contained 
20,000  spectators.  The  next  circus,  in  point  of  antiqnity,  to 
the  Circus  Maximus,  was  that  of  Flaminius,  built  by  the  consul 
of  that  name,  u.o.  531,  but  this  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
other  circi  at  Kome  were  the  circus  Agonalis,  or  Alexandri,  built 
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hyihe  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  the  exact  form  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  The  length  was  about  750 
feet  The  circns  of  Flora  was  situated  in  the  space  between 
the  Qoinnal  and  Pincian  hills,  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  Barberini.  The  circus  of  Sallust,  called  Circus  ApoUi- 
naris,  was  situated  in  the  depression  between  the  Quirinal  and 
Pmdan  hills.  Slight  vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  traced.  The 
circus  of  Nero  stood  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  It  was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when  he  built  the  old 
church,  A  J).  324. 

Kauvaohza — NaumachisB  were  mock  naval  engagements. 
This  kind  of  spectacle  was  enjoyed  by  the  Bomans.  The  nau- 
machiiB  generally  took  place  in  the  circi  and  amphitheatres. 
Subterranean  canals  brought  in  the  water  requisite  for  the  en- 
tertauunent ;  there  were  other  canals  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
it  oft  These  two  operations  were  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  spectators,  and  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the  emperors 
erected  buildings  on  purpose,  which  were  called  NaumachisB. 
Two  of  the  largest  were  built  by  Csesar  and  Augustus. .  Sueto- 
nius, speaking  of  the  former,  says  a  lake  was  dug  in  the  form  of 
a  shell,  in  which  ships,  representing  the  Tyrian  and  Egyptian 
fleets,  engaged,  with  a  vast  number  of  men  on  board.  It  was 
filled  up  after  Csesar's  death.  The  naumachia  of  Augustus  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  1800  feet  in  length, 
and  200  feet  in  width,  so  that  thirty  ships  could  engage  in  it 
Domitian  also  constructed  one,  and  erected  a  building  of  stone 
round  it,  with  seats  for  the  spectators.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  Emperor  Claudius  changed  the 
lake  Fudnus  into  a  naumachia,  placing  seats  round  about  it  for 
the  spectators.  In  the  sea-fight  19,000  combatants  were  en- 
gaged, and  there  were  fiffcy  ships  on  each  side.  The  combatants 
were  usually  captives  or  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Helio- 
gabalus,  upon  one  occasion,  filled  the  euripus  with  wine,  and 
had  naval  exhibitions  performed  in  it  P.  Victor  mentions  ten 
naumachiiB. 

HiFFODBOMBS. —Hippodromes  were  used  for  chariot  and  horse 
nwes.  They  were  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  general  form  of 
tibe  hippodrome  was  an  oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end,  and 
with  the  right  side  somewhat  longer  than  the  left.    At  the  other 
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end  was  the  starting-place^  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship 
Along  the  sides  of  this  were  stalls  for  the  chariots  which  were 
to  run.  When  the  cord  fell,  the  contending  chariots  formed 
into  a  line,  and  started.  At  the  further  end  was  the  goal  thej 
were  bound  to  reach,  which  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  thai 
but  one  chariot  at  a  time  could  pass  near  it.  The  Greeks  gene- 
rally managed  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators  on  one  side  should 
be  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  Music  accompanied  these  games.  The 
judges  were  seated  where  the  race  ended.  The  Greek  hippo- 
drome was  much  wider  than  the  Eoman  circus.  The  hippodrome 
of  Olympia  was  4  stadia  long,  and  1  wide.  There  were  two  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  remains  of  others  have  been  found  in 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Hadrian,  who  erected  several  struc- 
tures in  imitation  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  buildings,  introduced 
a  hippodrome  into  his  villa,  near  Tibur. 

Stadia. —  The  stadium  was  also  peculiar  to  the  Greeks;  it 
was  generally  appropriated  to  foot  races  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
It  was  an  oblong  area,  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight  line, 
at  the  other  by  a  semicircle  termed  <r<l>€vdovrj.  The  starting  place 
was  opposite  the  straight  line,  and  was  called  a<f>€<ns.  The  goal 
was  at  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  was  called  repfui.  The 
most  celebrated  stadium  was  that  of  Olympia.  Its  length  (600 
Greek  feet)  became  the  standard  measure  of  distance  in  Greeca 
The  stadium  of  Athens  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ihssua 
According  to  Pausanius,  it  was  a  hill  rising  from  the  Ilissus,  of 
a  semicircular  form  in  the  upper  part,  and  extending  thence  in 
two  parallel  right  lines  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  spectators 
were  seated  on  the  turf  until  Herodes  Atticus  constructed 
Pentelic  marble  steps,  and  otherwise  completed  and  adorned  the 
stadium.  Its  actual  length  was  about  630  feet  and  the  breadth 
of  the  arena  130  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  capable 
of  holding  40,000  spectators.  Extensive  ruins  of  stadia  still 
remain  at  Sicyon,  Delos,  and  Delphi. 

Baths. — BALNE-aa. — Thbrmjb. — The  Greek  name  is  ^dkoa^Xov, 
of  which  the  Eoman  balneum  is  only  a  slight  variation,  and 
generally  signified  a  private  bath.  The  bath  was  in  general 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  we  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  their  baths.  The  public  baths  of  the  Romans 
were  generally  called  Thermse,  which  literally  means  "wann 
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waters."  In  the  time  of  Scipio  Africamis,  the  Eoman  baths 
were  very  simple ;  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
emperors  after  Augustus,  that  they  were  built  and  finished 
in  a  style  of  luxury  almost  incredible.  The  public  baths  were 
opened  at  sunrise,  and  closed  at  sunset.  The  price  of  a  bath 
was  a  quadrans,  the  smallest  piece  of  coined  money.  The  usual 
honr  for  the  bath  amongst  the  Komans  was  the  ninth  in  winter, 
and  the  eighth  in  sununer. 

The  most  complete  kind  of  baths  were  composed  of  the 
following  separate  rooms  or  halls : 

I.  The  Apodyterium  of  the  Greeks,  the  Spoliatorium  of  the 
Bomans,  where  the  bathers  undressed.  Slaves,  called  capsarii, 
were  stationed  here,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes. 

IL  The  AovTp6v  of  the  Greeks,  the  frigidarium  of  the  Romans, 
where  cold  baths  were  taken. 

in.  The  Tepidarium  was  a  temperate  hall,  which  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of  the  vapour  and  warm 
baths,  and,  upon  returning,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too 
sndden  transition  to  the  open  air. 

IV.  CJoncamerata  sudatio,  or  sudatorium,  the  vapour  bath, 
was  of  a  circular  form,*  and  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  In 
the  centre  of  this  cupola  was  an  opening,  from  which  a  bronze 
shield  (clipeus)  was  suspended.  This  being  raised  or  lowered 
regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  vase  (labrum)  for  washing  the  hands  and  face.  In 
this  room  was  the  laconicum,  a  kind  of  stove,  which  served  to 
beat  the  room. 

V.  The  Caldarium,  called  also  the  balneum,  calida  lavatio, 
was  the  hot-water  bath.  In  the  centre  of  this  was  the  basin  or 
bath  (lavacrum ;  it  is  also  termed  labrum) ;  around  this  was  a 
platform  (schola)  or  space  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
were  waiting  for  their  turn  to  enter  the  bath.f  As  a  further 
vxxnmnodation,  a  seat  (pulvinar)  was  generally  added. 

VI.  The  Ekeothesium,  or  unctuarium :  in  this  were  kept  the 
and  perfumes,  which  were  used  on  coming  out  of  the  baths, 

♦  At  Pompeii  it  is  a  semicircular  niche  in  the  caldarium.     f  See  plan. 
^  H  2 
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as  well  as  before  entering  them;   this  was  generally  next  the 
apodyterium. 

Vn.  The  hypocaustnm  was  a  description  of  flue  built  tinder 
the  floor  (suspensura)  of  the  bath,  fires  being  lit  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  hot  air  thus  generated  being  driven  under  the  floor. 
It  was  of  course  hollow,  the  floor  of  the  bath  being  supported 
on  pillars  ranged  at  regular  distances,  and  usually  standing 
from  two  feet  to  three  feet  high. 

In  some  of  the  larger  baths  there  was  a  large  hall  called  a 
Piscina,  which  contained  a  reservoir  for  swimming.  Separate 
baths  were  assigned  to  the  women,  generally  oji  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  for  the  men,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  ThermsB  of  Imperial  Home  were  not  alone  baths  on  the 
grandest  scale  of  refinement  and  luxury^   they  also  included 
pron'enades,  planted  with  trees,  and  covered  alleys,  in  which 
the  idle  took  the  fresh  air.    There  were  stadia  where  athletes 
wrestled  and  exercised  themselves ;  there  were  numerous  galleries, 
magnificent   pinacothecse,  in  which  painters  exhibited    their 
paintings,  sculptors  their  statues;  libraries  also,  and  halls  for 
conversation  (exedrse),  where  wise  men  came  to  read,  philosophers 
to  discuss,  orators  and  poets  to  recite  their  prose  and  verse.  Such 
were  the  baths  of  Caracalla.*    In  these  there  were  not  less  than 
sixteen  hundred  rooms  for  baths,  all  separate,  and  adorned  with 
precious  marbles.    They  were  approached  by  a  royal  road,  and 
were  surrounded  by  porticoes ;  the  emperor  himself  had  a  palace 
in  it,  and  a  private  bath.  Many  masterpieces  have  been  discovered 
here.    The  Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  Flora  and  the  Tore  Famese 
were  found  in  its  ruins.    Baths  of  granite  and  basalt,  with  other 
treasures  have  been  discovered  within  its  walls.    Next  to  the 
Colosseum  no  ruins  afford  a  greater  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  structures  of  Imperial  Bome.    Size,  grandeur,  and  sohdity, 
with,  however,  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ornamentation  and  minor 
details,  were  the  chief  characteristic  features  of  Boman  archi- 
tecture.   These  thermce  were  begun  in  212  a.d.,  by  Caracalla, 
extended  by  Hehogabalus,  and  completed  by  Alexander  Sevems, 
and  could  accommodate  one  thousand  bathers  at  once.    The 
following  is  Mr.  Fergusson's  description  of  them.    "  The  general 
plan  of  the  whole  enclosure  was  a  square  of  about  1150  feet  each 
way,  with  a  bold,  but  graceful  curvilinear  projection  on  two 

*  See  plan. 
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Bides,  containing  porticoes,  gymnasia,  lecture  rooms,  and  other 
halls  for  exercise  of  mind  arid  body.  In  the  rear  were  the 
reseryoirs  to  contain  the  requisite  supply  of  water,  and  below 
them  the  hyxxx»ust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  warmed  with  a 
d^ree  of  scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  the  Eomans  of  that  age 
credit  for.  Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great 
portico  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  into  which 
opened  a  range  of  apartments  meant  apparently  to  be  used  as 
private  baths,  which  extend  also  some  way  up  each  side.  In 
front  of  the  hypocaust,  facing  the  north-east,  was  a  semi-circus, 
or  theairidium,  630  feet  long,  where  youths  performed  their 
exercises,  or  contended  for  prizes. 

These  parts  were,  however,  merely  the  accessories  of  the 
establishment  surrounding  the  garden,  in  which  the  principal 
building  was  placed.  This  was  a  rectangle  730  feet  by  380  feet, 
with  a  projection  covered  by  a  dome  on  the  south-western  side. 
There  were  two  small  courts  (H  H)  included  in  tle-43lpck,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  appears  to  have  been  roofed  oter. 

In  the  centre  was  a  great  hall  (0)  82  feet  wide  by  170  feeVin 
length,  and  roofed  by  an  intersecting  vault,  in  three  compart- 
ments, springing  from  eight  great  pillars.  This  opened  into  a 
smaller  apartment  at  each  end  of  rectangular  form,  and  then 
again  into  two  other  semicircular  halls,  forming  a  splendid 
suite  460  feet  in  length.  This  central  room  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  tepidarium,  or  warmed  apartments,  having  four 
warm  baths  opening  out  of  it.  On  the  north-east  side  was  the 
natatio,  or  plunge  bath  (0)  probably  tepid,  a  room  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  and  design  as  the  central  one.  On  the  side 
opposite  to  this  was  the  circular  apartment  (A),  covered  by  the 
dome  above-mentioned,  which  from  its  situation,  and  the  open- 
ness of  its  arrangements,  must  have  contained  a  cold  bath  or 
haths.  There  are  four  other  rooms  on  this  side,  which  seem 
also  to  have  been  cold  baths. 

Diocletian  erected  baths  on  the  Quirinal,  and  Titus  on  the 
Esqmline.  They  are  inferior,  however,  in  size  and  magnificence 
to  those  of  Caracalla.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  remarkable  for 
the  exquisite  frescoes  which  were  painted  on  its  walls,  and  have 
heen  imitated  by  Raphael.  Agrippa  also  erected  baths.  Eemains 
of  them  have  been  found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
site  of  the  baths  of  Nero  is  uncertain.  The  baths  of  Pompeii 
are  built  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  as  would  be  suited  to  a 
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provincial  town.  The  BomaaB  carried  the  luznrionB  practice  of 
bathing  into  tbeir  remotest  provinces.  Semains  of  Roman  baths 
are  found  in  Beveral  parts  of  France  and  England. 


Tbidmpeal  Abohss.— Triumphal  arches  were  structures  peca- 
liar  to  the  Bomans.  They  generally  consisted  of  arches  erected 
at  the  entrance  of  cities,  across  streets,  bridges,  and  pnblio 
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roads,  in  honour  of  victorious  generals  or  emperors,  or  in  com- 
memoration of  some  remarkable  event.  At  Eome  they  were 
generally  placed  in  the  way  along  which  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion passed  to  the  Capitol.  Sometimes  temporary  arches  were 
erected  during  the  triimiph,  and  the  more  durable  afterwards. 
The  more  simple  structures  had  but  a  single  arch,  decorated 
with  Corinthian  columns,  such  as  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Kome ; 
that  of  Verona  has  two  arches,  and  seems  to  have  served  as 
gates  to  the  town.  In  those  with  three  arches,  the  two  lateral 
arches  are  smaller  than  the  middle  one ;  such  is  that  of  Oon- 
stantine  at  Rome.  The  arches  of  this  kind  were  surmounted 
by  a  very  lofty  attic,  which  bore  inscriptions,  sometimes  bas- 
reliefs,  and  also  supported  triumphal  cars,  equestrian  statues. 
Its  spandrels  were  ornamented  with  Victories  bearing  palms. 
The  bas-reliefs  represented  the  arms  of  the  conquered  enemies, 
trophies  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  monuments  of  art  which 
had  adorned  the  triumphal  procession.  When  the  conqueror 
in  the  triumphal  procession  passed  under  the  middle  arch,  a 
figure  of  victory,  attached  by  cords,  placed  a  crown  on  his  head. 
When  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  as  a  monument  of  grati- 
tude, or  in  commemoration  of  some  event,  and  not  in  honour  of 
a  conqueror,  no  remains  of  trophies  or  military  symbols  are  to 
be  fomid  on  them.  There  are  a  number  of  triumphal  arches 
still  remaining.  The  principal  are : — 1.  The  arch  of  Drusus  is 
considered  the  oldest  triumphal  arch  in  Rome,  and  was  erected 
by  the  senate  to  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  father  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  It  is  a  single  arch,  built  chiefly  of  travertine,  with 
cornioes  of  marble  and  two  marble  columns  on  each  side,  of  the 
composite  order.  2.  The  arch  of  Titus,  the  most  elegant  of  all 
the  triumphal  arches,  was  erected  by  the  senate  and  the  people 
in  honour  of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
(aj>.  70),  and  was  dedicated  to  him  under  his  successor  Domi- 
tian  in  81,  as  the  inscription  (the  term  divus  being  only  applied 
to  a  deceased  emperor)  on  the  side  next  the  Colosseum,  records : 
"Senatus  populusque  Romanus  divo  Tito  divi  Vespasiani  filio 
Vespasiano  Augusto."  It  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  white 
marble,  with  fluted  columns  of  the  composite  order  on  each  side. 
2.  Some  of  the  vessels  and  ornaments  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  were  carried  in  the  triumphal 
procession,  appear  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  interior  of  the 
arch.    On  the  opposite  bas-relief  the  emperor  is  represented  in 
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a  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by  senators,  and  crowndc 
with  laurel.    In  the  centre  of  the  yault  of  the  arch  is  a  ba» 
relief  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Titus.    3.  The  arch  o: 
Septimius  Severus.   This  arch  was  erected  in  honour  of  Septi- 
mius  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  commemorate  twc 
triumphs  over  the  Parthians  (a.d.  205).    On  the  sammit  stood 
a  car,  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  th.e 
emperor  and  his  sons,  as  represented  on  coins.    This  arch  standf 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.    It  is  of  white  marble,  and  consists  of 
one  large  arch,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  with  a  lateral 
communication  from  one  to  the  other.    It  is  ornamented  with 
eight  fluted  composite  pillars,  and  has  bas-reUefs  on  each  front. 
4  The  arch  of  Gonstantine  was  erected  by  the  senate  in  honour 
of  Constantine's  victory  over  Mazentius.    This,  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  of  the  arches  in  Eome,  consists  of  one  large  arcli^ 
with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  and  is  ornamented  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  statues  of  Dacian  captiyes. 
The  bas-reliefs  with  which  it  is  decorated  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  an  arch  of  Trajan,  which  stood  in  his  forum.     It 
stands  between  the  Goelian  and  the  Palatine  hills,  near  the  Colos- 
seum, and  was  built  in  the  Via  Triumphalis.    5.  The  so-called 
arch  of  Janus  was  probably  not  a  triumphal  arch.    There  is  no 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  date  or  purpose  of  this  arch.     Of 
arches  built  to  commemorate  remarkable  eyents,  we  may  notice, 
in  particular,  that  of  Trajan,  on  the  mole  at  Ancona.     It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  and  people,  a.d.  115,  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
for  haying,  at  his  own  expense,  constructed  the  mole,  and  haying 
thus  rendered  the  port  safer  to  nayigators.     Another  arch 
erected  by  the  senate  and  people  to  Trajan  at  Beneyentum,  when 
he  repaired  the  Via  Appia,  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lent preseryation,  but  also  as  affording,  perhaps,  the  best  speci* 
men  of  Boman  workmanship  existing.    It  is  53  feet  high.    It 
consists  of  a  single  arch  of  Parian  marble,  and  is  entire  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  the  cornice ;  both  its  sides  are  adorned  with 
four  Corinthian  pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals.    The  frieze  and 
panels,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  arch,  are  coyered  with  rich 
sculpture,  representing  Trajan's  achieyements  and  his  apothe- 
osis.   The  figures  are  in  alto-reUeyo  and  exquisitely  executed. 
Triumphal  arches  haye  been  erected  in  several  parts  of  the 
Boman  empire.    Many  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
at  Aquino,  Aosta,  Susa,  Bimini,  Pola  in  Istria ;  several  in  the 
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Boutli  of  France^  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
Orange,  Nismes,  Saint  Ghamas,  Saintes— the  latter  two  are  built 
on  bridges.  They  also  are  met  with  in  Macedonia,  Athens, 
Syria,  and  in  Barbary ;  in  Egypt  also,  at  Antinoe,  there  is  a  gate 
which  is  considered  a  triumphal  arch. 

AooBJS. — ^In  Grecian  cities  the  agora  was  the  centre  both  of 
political  and  social  life.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  originally  held,  and  it  was  not  till  the  riper  years  of 
Athenian  history  that  a  separate  place,  the  Pnyx,  was  set  apart 
for  them.  It  was^in  and  about  the  agora,  as  being  the  heart  of 
the  dty,  that  the  legislatiye  chambers,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
other  establishments  for  conducting  the  public  business,  were 
placed ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  largest  resort 
for  purposes  of  traffic,  the  agora  became  the  seat,  not  only  of  the 
finest  public  buildings,  but  also  of  the  principal  monuments 
erected  in  honour  of  public  men.  Tl^e  open  space  was  enclosed 
by  porticoes  or  colonnades,  divided  into  sejyarate  parts  for  the 
various  occupations  which  were  pursued  in  it,  and  adorned 
with  statues,  altars,  and  temples.  The  agora  at  Athens  lay 
at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Acropolis ;  it  formed  a  parallelo- 
gram of  about  350  yards  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  250  in 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  On  the  south  side  were  the 
iToa  Bao-iXceof,  or  Eoyal  Portico,  so  called,  apparently,  because 
the  archon  basileus  took  his  seat  in  it  during  his  year  of  office. 
Next  followed  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
Near  it  was  the  fiouleuterium,  or  senate  house  of  the  five  hun- 
dred. In  the  Agora  was  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods.  Like  the 
nmbilicns  in  the  Eoman  forum,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
Btandard  point  for  measuring  distances. 

FoRA. — An  important  feature  in  a  Boman  city  or  town  is  the 
Forum.  In  the  early  ages  of  Home  one  open  space  probably 
served  for  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  people,  whethOT  for  the 
pnipoees  of  traffic,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  for  meet- 
ings to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs.  As  wealth  and  splen* 
dour  increased,  and  business  became  more  complicated,  it 
was  found  inconvenient  to  have  so  many  different  occupations 
carried  on  together,  and  two  classes  of  fora  arose — civilia,  those 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  place  of  assembly,  and  venalia, 
loere  markets. 
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Vitruvius  has  laid  down  rules  for  the  plan  of  a  Forum  Civile. 
According  to  him  it  should  be  of  an  oblong  form,  the  breadth 
being  about  two-thirds  of  the  length.  Adjoining  the  forum 
should  be  situated  the  basilica,  and  around  it  the  public  build- 
ings, temples,  porticoes,  and  shops.  The  basilica  was  a  court 
of  justice ;  it  was  also  used  as  an  exchange.  Vitruvius  directs 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  side  of  the  forum,  so 
that  the  merchants  might  assemble  there  in  winter,  without 
being  inconvenienced  by  the  cold.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the 
treasury,  prisons,  and  curia,  should  also  adjoin  the  forum.  The 
curia  was  the  council  house,  where  the  senate  and  chief  magis- 
trates met  to  consult  and  deliberate. 

The  Koman  forum  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  Here  the  comitia  were  held,  here  the  orators  harangued, 
and  through  it  the  triumphal  processions  passed  on  their  way 
to  the  Capitol.  Its  shai)e  was  that  of  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  in  the  direction 
of  the  arch  of  Titus.  Its  length  was  630  feet  and  its  breadth 
varied  from  190  to  100  feet.  At  the  end  near  the  Capitol  were 
the  Eostra  or  Orator's  Tribune,  a  name  derived  from  the  iron 
prows  of  the  war-ships  of  Antium,  with  which  the  tribune  was 
adorned  after  the  capture  of  that  town  in  B.C.  338,  at  the 
north  end  of  which  was  the  Umbilicus  urbis  RomsB,  or  ideal 
centre  of  the  city  and  empire.  At  the  south  end  was  the 
Milliarium  Aureum,  or  central  milestone,  from  which  the  great 
roads  diverged  to  the  several  gates  of  Home.  It  was  a  gilt 
marble  pillar  set  up  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  28.  The  most  impor- 
tant public  building  in  the  Forum  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  It  was  pulled  down  by  Julius 
Caesar.  A  new  building  was  erected  by  Augustus  partly  on  its 
site,  and  was  called  the  Curia  Julia. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  its  doors  open 
dming  war,  and  shut  during  peace,  stood  in  front  of  the  Curia. 
Several  other  buildings  were  erected  at  different  periods  in  the 
Forum.  The  Basilica  Porcia  was  erected  on  the  north  side  by 
Cato  in  184.  In  179  followed  the  Basilica  .Emilia,  and  in  169 
the  Basilica  Sempronia.  The  spacious  Basilica  Julia  was  erected 
by  Julius  Csesar  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  number  of  temples,  public  buildings,  and  monuments 
were  erected  along  the  sides  of  the  Forum.     The  open  space 
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in  the  centre  was  the  Comitium,  where  the  legal  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  wont  to  be  held.  There  were  several  other  fora 
in  Borne :  the  Forum  Julium,  of  CsBsar,  the  Forum  Augusti,  of 
Angustus,  were  built  as  the  old  forum  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
great  increase  of  public  business  which  had  taken  place.  The 
Formn  of  Trajan,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan  after  the  designs 
of  ApoUodorus,  was  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  fora.  It  was  a 
large  rectangular  court,  surrounded  with  porticoes,  having  a 
double  row  of  columns,  and  comprehending  a  basilica,  two 
iibiaries,  and  a  splendid  temple  with  its  enclosure.  The  column 
of  Trajan  was  in  the  centre  of  a  court  adjoining  the  Basilica 
Ulpia  in  this  Forum.  The  Forum  of  Vespasian  had  in  its 
centre  the  magnificent  temple  of  Peace,  dedicated  by  Vespasian 
in  AJ).  75,  Your  years  after  the  triumph  he  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  occasion  the 
bnilding  had  been  begun.  A  smaller  forum  was  that  of  Nerva, 
also  called  Transitorium.  Although  these  buildings  of  the  em- 
perors were  called  fora,  yet  they  were  in  no  respect  similar  in 
arrangement  to  the  old  Forum.  Each  had  its  temple  in  the 
centre  of  a  walled  court  surrounded  with  porticoes,  and  re- 
sembled a  Greek  temple  with  its  sacred  enclosure  more  than  an 
open  market  place  with  buildings  of  different  kinds  standing 
round  it.  The  tribunals  were  placed  and  the  courts  of  justice 
held  either  in  the  temples,  or  in  the  hemicycles,  and  the  offices 
of  busiaess  for  bankers,  notaries,  government  officials,  or  mer- 
chants, were  under  the  arcades  which  ran  round  the  court 
The  other  fora  in  Kome,  were  Fora  Venalia,  only  market-places, 
such  as  the  forum  boarium,  the  cattle  market ;  forum  olitorium, 
the  vegetable  market ;  forum  piscatorium,  the  fish  market.  The 
foram  at  Pompeii  illustrates  the  plan  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  at  one  end  are  the  curia,  prisons  and 
treasury,  at  the  other  end  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  at  the  sides  are 
the  basilica,  the  temples  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  a  granary,  a 
chalcidicum,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  porticoes. 

Section  Vin.— PUBLIC  AND  MILITARY  ROADS- 
BRIDGES— GATEWAYS— AQUEDUCTS. 

PuBuo  AJSfD  MiiiiTABY  RoADS. — Frequent  intercourse  between 
different  nations  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  means  of  com- 
ttmiication,  and  thus  recourse  was  had  to  the  plan  of  laying 
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down  and  constructing  roads.  All  nations  constructed  them 
with  more  or  less  solidity  and  perfection.  Eoads  and  pathways 
have  been  constructed  in  Egypt, with  much  care;  but  it  seems 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  give  that  attention  to  the  laying  down 
of  public  roads  which  would  have  rendered  them  useful  and 
conyenient.  The  pubUc  roads  are  among  the  things  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  having  been  neglected  by  the  Greeks :  no  people 
equalled  the  Bomans  in  this  kind  of  public  constructions,  which 
were  mainly  formed  to  facilitate  military  movements.  AH  the 
works  of  the  Romans, —  their  roads,  their  aqueducts,  their 
bridges — speak  plainly  of  their  practical,  utilitarian  spirit.  The 
invention  of  paved  roads  was  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians 
by  the  Bomans. 

■ 

BoMAN  BoADS. — Bome  was  the  central  point  to  which  all 
roads  converged,  by  numerous  branches  which'  thus  united  the 
most  remote  provinces.    In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  the 
construction  and  superintendence  of  the  roads  were  committed 
to  the  censors.    Augustus  gave  particular  care  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  roads;  he  established  messengers  and,  later,  coTiriez& 
The  Bomans  laid  out  their  roads  in  a  straight  line,  and  avoided  i 
all  winding  by  filling  up  valleys,  lowering  elevations,  tunnelling ; 
rocks   and  mountains,  and  building  bridges.    Two  trenches  | 
(sulci)  in  the  first  place  indicated  the  breadth  of  the  road,  the ' 
loose  earth  between  the  trenches  was  then  removed,  and  this  ex* 
cavation  as  far  as  the  solid  ground  (gremium)  was  filled  with 
materials  to  the  height  fixed  on  for  the  road.     Some  Boman 
roads  were  near  twenty  feet  over  the  solid  ground.    The  lowest 
course,  the  stattmien,  was  composed  of  small  stones ;  the  second, , 
called  the  rudus,  was  a  mass  of  broken  stones  cemented  with 
lime;  the  third,  the  nucleus,  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  lime* 
clay,  fragments  of  brick  and  pottery  beaten  together;  on  this 
was  placed  the  fourth  course,  the  aummum  dorsum,  composed  of 
a  pavimentum  of  flat  stones,  selected  for  their  hardness,  cut 
into  irregular  polygons,  and  sometimes  into  rectangular  slabs. 
When  the  fourth  course,  or  pavement,  was  not  put  on,  the  sur- 
face was  a  mixture  of  pounded  gravel  and  lime.    The  ordinary 
breadth  of  the  principal  Boman  roads  was  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  feet.    It  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  middle,  some* 
what  larger,  was  paved  and  slightly  curved;  the  two  lateral  i 
parts  were  covered  with  gravel ;  some  roads,  however,  were  only  ' 
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eight  feet  wide.  Foot  paths  (margines,  umbones)  were  raised 
upon  each  side  and  strewed  with  gravel.  On  the  principal  roads 
there  were  frequently  to  be  seen  temples,  arches  of  triumph, 
TiUas,  and  especially  sepulchral  monuments,  which  recalled  to 
the  passers-by  the  memory  of  illustrious  men,  or  of  memorable 
eyents. 

We  shall  now  mention  the  principal  military  roads,  which  were 
the  means  of  communication  between  Eome  and  the  provinces. 

1.  The  Via  Appia,  or  Eegina  Viarum,  was  commenced  b.o.  312, 
by  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  the  censor.  It  commenced  at  the 
Porta  Gapena,  passed  through  Aricia,  Tres  Tabemas,  Appii 
Forum,  Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiss,  MintumsB,  Sinuessa,  Casi- 
linum,  and  terminated  at  Capua ;  it  was  afterwards  prolonged 
through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Beneventum,  and  thence, 
through  Venusia,  Tarentum,  and  Uria,  to  Brundusium ;  this  ex- 
tension being  made,  it  is  said,  by  Trajan.  It  became  not  only  the 
great  line  of  communication  with  Southern  Italy,  but  with 
Greece,  and  with  the  most  remote  eastern  possessions  of  Eome. 
At  Brundusium  there  was  a  magnificent  port,  which  was  the 
principal  point  of  communication  with  Greece.  This  road  was 
fionous  for  the  number,  beauty  and  richness  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  with  which  its  sides  were  lined.  A  number  of  them, 
extending  for  over  eight  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  CsBcilia  Metella, 
have  been  lately  discovered  and  brought  to  light  by  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina. 

n.  Yia  Latina.  This  road  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena. 
It  also  led  to  Beneventum,  but  kept  more  inland  than  the  Yia 
Appia.  It  passed  through  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Aquinum,  Casi- 
num,  Venafrum,  and  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 
Several  tombs,  painted  with  great  elegance  and  taste,  have 
been  lately  discovered  on  this  road,  about  two  miles  from  Eome. 

IIL  Via  Labicana.  It  conmienced  at  the  Porta  EsquiUna,  it 
passed  Labicum,  and  joined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad 
Biviiun  about  thirty  miles  from  Eome. 

IV.  Via  Preenestina,  formerly  Via  Gabina,  began  at  the  Porta 
Isquilina.  It  passed  Gabii  and  Preaneste,  and  then  merged  in 
file  Via  Latina  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Via  Tiburtina,  so  called  from  its  leading  to  Tibur  or 
TivolL      It  issued  from  the  gate  of  the  same  name.     It  was 
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continued  from  Tibnr,  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines^  tc 
Adria  under  the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria. 

VI.  Via  Nomentana,  so  called  from  its  leading  to  Nomentnm. 
a  Sabine  town.  It  began  originally  at  the  Porta  Collina,  and 
afterwards  from  the  Porta  Nomentana.  It  crossed  the  Anio 
about  three  miles  from  Kome,  and  joined  the  Via  Salaria  at 
Eretum.  This  road  was  also  called  Ficulnensis,  from  Ficulnea, 
another  town  of  the  Sabines,  the  situation  of  which  has  been 
lately  discovered^  about  seyen  miles  from  the  Porta  Nomentana. 

VII.  Via  Salaria.  It  ran  from  the  Porta  Salaria,  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Sabines  coming  for  salt,  which 
gave  the  name  to  the  road  also.  It  traversed  the  Sabine  and 
Picenian  country  to  Keate  and  Asculum  Picenum.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  merged  in 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Via  Flaminia.  It  began  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  (del 
Popolo).  It  was  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius 
and  L.  ^milius  Papus,  u.c.  533.  It  went  by  Ocriculum  (Otricoh), 
Interamna  (Temi),  Fanum  Fortunse  (Fano),  to  Ariminum 
(Rimini).  Then  the  Via  Emilia  began,  which  was  constructed 
u.o.  567,  when  M.  TRmilius  Lepidus  was  consul.  It  passed  by 
Bononia  (Bologna),  Parma,  Placentia,  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Brixia 
(Brescia),  Verona,  Patavium  (Padua),  to  Aquileia.  The  Via 
Cassia  struck  off  from  the  Via  Flaminia  near  the  Pons  Milvius 
(Ponte  Molle).  It  passed  near  Veii,  and  then  traversed  Etruria, 
until  it  joined  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Lima. 

IX.  Via  Aurelia.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Aurelia,  and  ap- 
proached the  sea  at  Alsium  (Palo),  and  then  went  along  the 
Etruscan  and  Ligurian  coast.  It  extended  as  far  as  (xaul.  Via 
Vitellia  also  issued  from  the  Porta  Aurelia. 

X.  Via  Portuensis.  It  led  from  the  Porta  Portuensis  to  the 
Portns  Trajani,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  A  branch  of  this 
road  is  called  the  Via  Campana. 

XI.  Via  Ostiensis.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Ostiensis ;  keep- 
ing the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  it  led  to  Ostia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Via  Ardeatina  and  the  Via  Laurentina  branched 
off  from  this  road  at  a  short  distance  from  Home.  The  first  led 
to  Ardea,  the  second  to  Laurentum.  The  Via  Severiana  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Via  Ostiensis,  along  the  coast  through  Lau-' 
rentum,  Antium,  Circeii,  to  Terracina, 
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.  Bbidoes. — It  is  evident  that  bridges,  at  the  early  periods  of 
Greece,  were  never  used,  as  well  from  the  smallness  of  the  rivers 
as  from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  arch.  If 
any  bridge  was  used,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  built  entirely  of 
wood,  being  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform,  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity.  Mr.  Newton  mentions  an 
ancient  bridge  near  Cnidus,  which  he  considers  to  be  Hellenic. 
It  is  formed  by  horizontal  courses  of  stone  approaching  each 
other  gradually,  and  converging  at  the  apex  into  an  acute  angle, 
instead  of  a  curvilinear  arch.  The  roadway  over  this  bridge  is 
^  feet  wide.  It  is  built  of  blue  limestone  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  masonry  is  certainly  Hellenic.  At  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
near  to  the  Hieron,  is  a  bridge  of  unquestioned  Hellenic  work 
with  a  true  arch. 

Soman, — The  earliest  bridges  of  the  Komans  were  of  timber, 
Bttch  was  that  which  joined  the  Janiculum  to  the  Mons  Aven- 
tinus,  called  the  Pons  Sublicius  from  the  beams  (sublices)  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  Eomans  were  the  first  people  who 
availed  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  the  arch  to  apply  it  to  the 
construction  of  bridges.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  erect  struc- 
tures on  the  grandest  scale,  and  of  such  solidity  that  many  still 
remain  at  the  present  day  in  the  Boman  provinces  to  attest  their 
strength  and  utility.  The  passage  way  of  the  Boman  bridge 
was  divided  into  three  parts :  the  centre  one,  for  horses  and  car- 
nages, was  denominated  agger  or  iter ;  and  the  raised  footpaths 
on  each  side  (decursoria),  which  were  enclosed  by  parai)et  walls. 
We  shall  now  mention  the  principal  bridges  in  Kome,  and  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  provinces.  Eight  bridges  across 
the  Tiber  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Home. 

I.  Pons  Sublicius.  This  was  the  first  bridge  ever  constructed 
in  Bome.  It  was  so  called  from  Sublices,  a  Yolscian  term  for  the 
wooden  beams  of  which  it  was  built.  It  was  ^ected  by  Ancus 
Martins,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  feat  of  Horatius  Cocles. 
It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  flood  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.* 

•  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  the  stone  piers  now  visible  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  near  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  belonged  to  the  Sublician 
bridge.  But  this  seems  very  unlikely,  as  the  Sublician  bridge  was  always 
coastmcted  of  wood  and  supported  on  piles.    The  most  probable  account 
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n.  Pons  -SImiliTis.*  It  was  begun  by  M.  Ftilvius  Nobilior 
and  M.  iEmilins  Lepidus,  ir.o.  574,  and  finished  by  Scipio 
Africanns  and  L.  Mnmmius,  tj.o.  611.  The  bridge  was  named 
after  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  as  Fontifex  Maximus.  It  afterwards 
bore  the  name  Pons  Lapidius,  from  being  the  first  stone  bridge 
built  over  the  Tiber.  Some  antiquaries  have  also  called  it  Pons 
Senatorius.  A  few  arches  still  remain.  It  is  now  called  Ponte 
Kotto. 

III.,  rv.  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cestius  connected  the  Insula 
Tiberina  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  The  Pons  Fabrieins 
was  built  by  L.  Fabricius,  in  the  year  of  Kome  692.  It  was  also 
called  Tarpeius.  It  is  now  called  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi.  It 
consists  of  two  large  arches  and  a  smaller  one  between  them, 
through  which  the  water  runs  when  it  is  very  high.  The  Pons 
Cestius  leads  out  of  the  island  towards  the  Janiculum.  Who 
Cestius  was,  from  whom  the  bridge  takes  its  name,  is  unknown, 

V.  Pons  Aurelius  or  Janiculensis.  The  date  of  this  bridge 
is  unknown.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Trajan,  some  to  Antoninus  Pins. 
It  is  now  called  Ponte  Sistor 

VI.  Pons  Triumphalis,  so  called  because  the  generals  who  had 
conquered  in  the  north  and  west  of  Home  passed  over  this  bridge 
in  triumphal  procession  on  their  way  to  the  Capitol.  It  was  also 
called  Pons  Yaticanus  and  Neronianus,  as  it  led  to  the  Vatican 
and  the  gardens  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  When  the  water  of  the 
Tiber  is  low  the  ruins  of  this  bridge  may  be  seen  at  the  bend  of 
the  river  jnst  below  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo. 

VII.  Pons  MixoB  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian  as  an 
approach  to  his  mausoleum.  Medals  of  Adrian  represent  it 
nearly  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  day,  for  it  has  come  down  to 
the  present  time  nearly  perfect.  It  consists  of  three  large  arches 
of  equal  size,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side.  It  is  now  called 
Ponte  St.  Angelo. 


which  can  be  given  of  these  ruined  piers,  is  that  they  belonged  to  the 
bridge  of  Probus,  mentioned  by  the  catalogue  of  the  Curiosum,  last  in 
order  of  the  eight  bridges. — Burn,  Rome,  p.  263. 

*  The  name  Palatinus,  wntes  Mr.  Burn,  commonly  given  by  the  Italian 
topographers  to  this  bridge,  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  text  of  the  notitia, 
but  is  an  insertion  of  the  Regionarii. 
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Vlil.  Pons  Milvins,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  of  which  the  modern 
name,  Fonte  Molle,  is  evidently  a  corruption.  It  is  stated  to 
hare  been  bnilt  by  ^milins  Scanrns,  who  was  censor  n.o.  644. 
It  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  Near  this  bridge  took  place  the 
celebrated  battle  between  Maxentius  and  Constantine,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Boman  empire,  a.d.  312. 

The  Pons  Namiensis,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  is  considered 
the  noblest  relic  of  the  imperial  times.  It  was  built  by  Augus- 
tus oyer  the  river  Nar,  near  Nami,  about  sixty  miles  from  Kome. 
It  originally  consisted  of  four  arches,  three  of  which  are  broken. 
The  height  of  the  arches  was  about  112  feet 

Ko  modem  bridge  can  equal  the  stupendous  construction  built 
by  Trajan  over  the  Danube.  It  consisted  of  twenty  piers  of  stone, 
60  Boman  feet  broad  and  150  feet  high,  without  the  founda- 
tions, above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  width  between  each  pier 
was  170  feet,  the  piers  were  united  by  arches  of  wood.  Another 
ranarkable  Boman  bridge  is  that  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain.  It  was 
hoilt  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  108,  over  the  Tagus^  by  the 
tichitect  Gains  Julius  Lacer,  who  was  buried  near  his  work.  It 
consists  of  six  arches.  The  two  central  arches  are  about  100  feet 
span.  The  roadway  is  perfectly  level,  and  is  600  feet  long 
^  28  feet  wide.  It  is  140  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the 
river. 

Etruscan. — Though  the  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  bridges  are  rarely  met  with  in  Etruria. 
The  Ponte  della  Badia,  at  Yulci,  is  evidently  a  Boman  arch 
Wt  on  Etruscan  buttresses,  which  were  the  piers  of  the 
original  bridge,  and  which  may  have  been  connected  by  an 
horizontal  frame  of  wood- work. 

Gateways. — The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  Grecian  or 
Btnucan  gateways,  or  entrances  to  cities,  was  the  earliest  known 
plan  or  attempt  at  an  arch,  which  was  by  sloping  the  jambs  and 
I^acmg  a  long  block  of  stone  as  a  lintel  over  them ;  an  early 
instance  of  this  style  will  be  found  in  the  gateway  of  Segni. 
This  style  of  gateway  is  always  found  in  connection  with  the 
polygonal  style  of  masonry.  The  next  form  of  gateway  adopted 
viB  that  which  was  generally  used  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
derelopment  of  the  principle  of  the  arch,  which  was  formed  by 
pbdng  horizontal  oourses  of  stones,  projecting  one  over  another. 
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from  both  sides,  till  they  met  at  the  top,  and  then  cnttii^  the 
ends  of  the  projecting  stones  in  a  curyilinear  form,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  gateway  at  Thoricos  in  Attica,  and  in  the  almost 


identical  one  at  Arpino."  This  style  of  gateway,  and  other 
similar  attempts  at  the  principle  of  the  arch,  are  always  in  con- 
nection with  those  walls  which  are  built  of  blocks  laid  m  hori- 

•  Another  nslance  of  thia 
style  of  sr  h  occurs  n  th« 
Regul  a  G»la6s  tomb  at 
"  Tfitr  Other  nstanca 
B  also  met  w  th  m  the 
■calUtI  treaanry  of  4trsu» 
Mj-oenffi  n  (fgteways  at 
■         M  a»o  onghi, 

)de   not    pecDl  ar   to    one 

race    or  to  one  age  or   the 

roault  of  a  part    olsr  class 

of   materials     but    la     the 

eipedieit  Daturaily  adopted 

_,_^^^^^^^^____,^^j^_        "  *he  format  on  of  arches, 

*^ljt^^^£^!^^^^^KK^^MI^St^    Tanlts  and  d  mes   by  those 

"^^^n^flBB^^^^^^^^^     who    are    gnarant    of   the 

n  pnac  pie     and  it 

ore  to  be  foiuid  in 

the   earliest     structures    of 

Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  old  world,  as  well  as  in  those  of 

the  tern i-ciii Used  races  of  the  new."     Arches  of  a  similar  style  occnr  at 

Uinial,  and  in  gateways  at  Labna  and  Eabah  in  Yucatan,  Central  America. 
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zontal  courses,  and  are  to  be  met  with  both  in  Etruria  and 
Greece^  for  there  was  a  correspondence  in  the  sequence  and 
development  of  styles  in  arches  and  walls  among  the  Etruscans 
and  Greeks.  The  more  perfectly  developed  form,  the  voussoired 
or  radiating  arch,  is  found  in  the  gateways  of  Volterra,  Falleri, 
PaBstum,  and  Pompeii,  in  connection  with  the  regular  horizontal 
style  of  masonry. 

The  discovery  of  this  style  of  arch  is  generally  attributed  to 
Eburia ;  the  existence,  however,  of  semicircular  arches  in  Egypt, 
Nineveh,  and  Ethiopia,  of  an  ancient  date,  has  inclined  some 
antiquaries  to  contest  the  honour  of  originality  with  Etruria. 
It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  independent  progress 
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of  development,  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  may  have  been 
worked  out  independently  by  the  Etruscans,  while  carrying  out 
and  following  up  the  development  of  that  principle  of  the  arch. 
The  earliest  arch  of  which  we  can  fix  the  date  in  Egypt  is  a  brick 
arch  of  elliptical  form,  8  feet  6  inches  span,  in  one  of  the  tombs 
of  the  queens,  bearing  the  name  of  Amenophis  I.,  and  dating 
back  to  1822  B.C.  Another  brick  arch  occurs  at  Thebes,  bearing 
the  name  of  Thotmes  III.  In  the  so-called  Campbell's  Tomb, 
near  the  Pyramids  of  the  supposed  date  of  about  660  b.g.,  of  the 

I  2 
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*  Col.  Mur«  in  his  trarfls  in  Greece  gives  drawiDga  of  gBtewnys  at  tin 
raiDB  of  (Euiade,  whicti  ofTer  a  distinct  gradation  of  eipedieatE  for  coTeiing 
in  such  Etructnrea,  from  the  simple  flat  architrave  to  the  regularlf  vaulted 
arch.  2,  3,  are  the  development  of  the  principle.  4,  an  approiimatian  to 
the  perfect  arch. 
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time  of  FsammeticaB,  was  found  a  perfectly  formed  semioircnlai 
ttch  of  brick,  but  it  ie  not  Yonssoired  or  radiating,  the  bricks 
being  placed  longitndinallj,  as  is  alwaj^s  the  case  in  Egyptian 
I  arches.  In  his  researches  at  Nimrond,  Layard  discovered  vaulted 
drains  and  chambers  below  the  north-west  and  sonth-west 
edifices,  which  were  consequontl;  as  old  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
oentiu?  before  our  era.  They  were  of  both  circular  and  pointed 
fi>rms  and  built  apparently  with  great  care  and  attention  to  the 
[viDcipiee  of  the  arch.  The 
1  gates  at  Ehorsabad  were 
I  by  arches  of  semicir 
)  perfect  both  in 
taction  and  in  the  mode  in 
Sfhieh  they  were  ornamented,  as 
to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  Sat- 
gon,  the  arch  was  a  nsual  and 
well-imderstood  building  expe- 
dient, and  one  coufieqnently 
which  we  may  justly  assnme  to 
have  been  long  in  use.  The 
etrtiestexampleof  thevonasoired 
W  radiating  stone  arch  in  Europe 
mentioaed  in  history,  and  now 
extant,  is  that  of  the  Cloaca 
t  Maxima,  at  Borne,  constructed 
,  nndertfaeearly kings, which isof 
nndoabted  Etruscan  cwigin.  It 
I  is  in  three  rims,  and  shows  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principle 
tof  the  arch.  Its  perfection,  as  Mr.  Dennis  remarks,  m^ht  lead 
mt  to  sappoee  a  long  previous  acquaintance  with  ti^  construo- 
■n.*  siie  first  instance  of  the  application  of  the  arch  to  a 
Kidge  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Pons  Palatinus. 
^  At  a  later  date,  some  cities  were  entered  by  doable  gates,  with 

*  One  of  the  finest  gpecimens  of  tm  aacient  arch  in  Etrnrin,  b  that  on 
the  ilt«  of  GraviicEe,  discovered  by  Mr.  Denais.  It  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  theClsaci  Maiima  in  spna,  being  Hboat  14  feet,  while  then 
*  noch  larger  scale.  The  Tonseoira  are  from  5  to  6  feet  in 
of  the  Clova  Muima  being  only  2].  Thia  form  of  arch  ii 
Etroria  with  monj  other  pirta  of  the  world,  but  common  neither  from 
direct  transmiMioD  nor  from  commoD  origin,  bat  because  in  all  timet 
md  places  like  caascs  produce  like  effects,  and  the  arch,  like  nuny  other 
tUngi,  hai  been  invented  over  and  over  again. 
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depth,  those 
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arches,  one  designed  for  carriages  entering,  and  the  othei  for 
carriages  leaving  the  city.  Ab  at  Como,  Verona,  and  in  a  magni- 
ficent esample  at  Treree.  In  other  instanceB,  as  at  Pompeii,  ve 
find  only  one  arched  gate  for  carriages,  bat  a  smaller  one  at 
each  side  of  it  for  foot  pa^sesgera. 

There  were  thirty-one  gates  in  the  walla  of  Bome,  not  including 
those  in  the  wall  of  Bomulns.  In  this  wait  there  were  three, 
the  number  piescribed  by  the  roles  of  the  Etmscan  religion. 


1,  Porta  Mugonia,  at  the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine.  2.  P. 
Pomannla,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill.  8.  The  name  and 
position  of  the  third  gate  is  not  known. 

The  situations  of  about  fourteen  gates  con  be  identified  in  the 
walls  of  Servius.  1.  Porta  CoUina,  at  the  northern  extremi^ 
of  the  Agger.  2.  P.  Yimlnalis,  in  the  centre  of  the  Agger 
3.  P.  Esquilina,  on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  which 
probably  replaced  it.  4.  P,  Querquetulana,  south  of  the  Ilsqui- 
lina.  5.  P.  Coelimontana,  on  the  Ccehan  hill.  6.  P.  Capena, 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  gates,  from  which 
issued  the  Via  Appia.  The  situation  of  this  gate  has  been  clearly 
determined.  It  stood  at  the  south-west  foot  of  the  Ccelian,  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Uatt«i. 
7,  8.  P.  EauduBCulana  and  P.  Ncevia  lay  between  the  Ccelian 
and  the  Aventine.  9,  P.  Minucia,  on  the  south  of  the  Aventine. 
10.  P.  Trigemina,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Aventine,  near  the 
Tiber,    ill.   P.  Flumentana,  near  the  south-west  slope  of  ths 
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Gapiiol,  cloBe  to  the  Tiber.  12.  P.  Carmentalis,  at  the  foot  of 
tiie  south-west  slope  of  the  Capitol.  13.  P.  Eatumena,  at  the 
north-west  slope  of  the  Capitoline.  14.  P.  Fontinalis,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Quirinal.  According  to  Mr.  Bum,  the  Porta 
Triomphalis  was  situated  between  the  Porta  Flumentana  and 
CSarmentalis.  It  '^as  kept  shut,  except  on  the  occasion  of  a 
triumphal  entry.    Of  these  gates  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

In  the  Aurelian  walls  there  were  fourteen  gates,  most  of  which 
deriyed  their  names  from  the  roads  issuing  from  them.  These 
were,  on  the  north  side :  1.  P.  Flaminia,  now  del  Popolo,  whence 
issued  the  Via  Flaminia.  2.  P.  Pinciana,  on  the  hill  of  the 
ttme  name.  3.  P.  Salaria,  extant  under  the  same  name,  but 
restored  in  modem  times.  4.  P.  Nomentana,  leading  to  the 
ancient  P.  Collina,  near  the  present  Porta  Pia.  On  the  east  side : 
5.  P.  Tiburtina.  The  road  to  Tibur  (Tivoli)  issues  from  this  gate. 
It  is  now  Porta  St.  Lorenzo.  6.  P.  Prsenestina.  The  road  to 
Pmneste  (PalestrinaT  issues  from  this  gate.  It  is  now  Porta 
Maggiore.  On  the  south  side :  7.  P.  Asinaria,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Porta  St.  Giovanni.  8.  P.  Metronis,  or  Metrovia,  which 
has  now  disappeared,  probably  near  the  foot  of  the  Ccelian  hill. 
9.  P.  Latina,  now  walled  up.  10.  P.  Appia,  now  Porta  San 
Sebastiano.  The  Via  Appia  which  commenced  at  the  Porta 
Capena  of  the  wall  of  Servius  ran  through  this  gate.  11.  P. 
Ostienfiis,  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  San  Paolo.  On  the  west 
aide :  12.  P.  Portuensis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  near  the 
river,  from  which  issued  the  road  to  Portus.  13.  P.  Aurelia, 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Janiculus,  now  Porta  S.  Pancrazio. 
U.  P.  Septimiana,  near  the  Tiber,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Alexander  VI. 

The  number  of  the  gates  of  Athens  is  unknown,  and  the 
position  of  many  of  them  uncertain:  but  the  following  list 
eontains  the  most  important.*  On  the  west  side  were : — 1.  Dipy- 
hmi  (AtirvXov,  more  anciently  Opiaa-iai  or  KepafUKai),  It  lead  from 
the  inner  Oeramicus  to  the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  Academy. 
The  Sacred  way  also  leading  to  Eleusis  issued  from  this  gate. 
It  is  the  only  gate  on  whose  site  anything  like  certainty  can  be 
pronounced.  2.  The  Sacred  Gate  (al  *Upa\  Uvkai),  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Dipylum.  3.  The  Pir»an  Gate  (fj  n«patic^), 
to  the  north  of  the  Nymph  hill,  leading  to  the  PirsBus.    4.  The 

♦  We  here  follow  Dr.  Dyer. 
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Knight's  Gftte  (al  'inirabef  tt.),  probably  between  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx.  5.  The  Melitian  Gate  (al  MeXirlbcs  tt.),  sO 
called  because  it  led  to  the  demus  Melite.  It  was  between  the 
Pnyx  and  the  Museum  hill.  On  the  south  side :  7.  The  Itonian 
Gate  (al  *lT(ouiai  tt.),  near  the  Ilissus,  where  the  road  to  Phalenun 
began.  8.  The  Diomean  Gate  (^  ^dficunr,),  leading  to  Cynosarges 
and  the  demus  Diomea.  On  the  east  side :  9.  The  Gate  of  Die- 
chares  (at  Aioxdpovi  n.),  leading  to  the  Lyceum.  On  the  north 
side :  10.  The  Achamian  Gate  (al  'AxapviKoi  jr.),  leading  to  the 
demus  AchamsB. 

Aqueducts. — The  supply  of  water  in  the  Grecian  towns  in 
early  times  was  chiefly  from  springs  and  cisterns  hewn  in  the 
rock.  The  insufficiency  of  water  from  these  sources  led  to  the 
necessity  of  receiving  lai^er  supplies  through  tunnels  and  con- 
duits from  hills  near  the  towns.  In  Athens,  under  the  rule  of 
Pisistratus  (b.o.  660)  an  extensive  series  of  works  was  completed 
to  briijg  water  from  the  hills  Hymettus,  Pentelicus,  and  Pames. 
From  Hjrmettus  were  two  conduits  passing  under  the  bed  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  the  most  part  of  the  course  was  cut  in  the  xock. 
Pentilicus,  richer  in  water,  supplied  another  conduit.  Outsida 
Athens  those  two  conduits  met  in  a  large  reservoir,  from  which 
the  water  was  distributed  by  a  ramification  of  underground 
channels  throughout  the  city.  Aqueducts  were  scarcely  known 
in  Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Eomans.  In  Italy,  in  early 
times,  constructions  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  consisted  of  an 
oblong  basin,  divided  into  several  chambers,  which  received  the 
water  of  a  spring,  and  then  distributed  it  by  pipes  (tubi,  fistulse) 
or  canals.  Of  these  there  is  an  example  at  Tusculuna.  The 
basin  is  built  of  blocks  of  stone,  which,  along  the  sides,  overlap 
each  other,  till  they  meet  and  form  a  roof. 

At  a  later  period  aqueducts  were  used  by  the  Bomans.  Be- 
mains  of  those  stupendous  structures  are  to  be  met  with  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eome,  but  also  throughout  the 
Roman  proviuces  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  were  appa- 
rent or  subterranean.  The  latter,  which  sometimes  traversed 
considerable  space,  and  were  carried  through  rocks,  contained 
pipes  (flstulsB,  tubuli)  of  lead  or  terra  cotta,  frequently  marked 
either  with  the  name  of  the  potter,  or  the  name  of  the  consuls 
in  whose  time  it  was  laid  down.  At  convenient  points,  in  the 
course  of  these  aqueducts,  as  it  was  necessary  from  the  water 
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being  oonTejed  thronglt  pipes,  iJieie  were  reservoirs  (piHcinie), 
in  which  the  water  might  deposit  any  sediment  that  it  contained, 
Vitravius  has  given  roles  for  the  laying  down  of  pipes,  and  for 
forming  reservoirs.  The  apparent  aquedncts  were  built  on  tha 
meet  atapendouB  scale.  Hilis  were  pierced  through  by  tonnels, 
and  valleys  crossed  either  by  solid  substractions  or  arches  rf 
masonry,  according  to  the  height  reqaired,  bringing  water  from 
aooices  varying  from  thirty  to  Bizty  miles  in  diBtance.    At  one 


period  of  the  history  of  Itome  no  less  than  twentry  aqnedncts 
itietched  theii  long  line  of  arches,  and  brou^t  as  many  different 
itreams  of  water,  across  the  wide  plain  or  Campagna  in  which  the 
dty  Btauds.  For  the  moBt  port  they  were  built  of  brick,  and  con- 
■isted  of  nearly  square  piers  mmting  np  to  the  same  height — a 
dight  and  oniform  declivity  being  necessarily  maintained— and 
amnected  by  semicircular  arches,  over  which  the  condnit  (speons, 
noalis)  ran.  This  conduit  had  a  paved  or  tiled  floor,  (aid  was 
(ndoeed  laterally  by  walls  of  brick  or  stone  lined  with  cement, 
lud  with  a  transverse  arch,  or  by  a  simple  flat  coping  of  stone. 
The  water  either  ran  directly  through  tbin  oouduit,  or  was 
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carried  througli  pipes  laid  along  its  floor.  These  aqueductfi 
were  either  simple,  double  or  triple,  according  as  they  were 
composed  of  a  single,  two,  or  three  tiers  of  arches.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  aqueduct,  within  the  city,  was  a  vast  reservoir 
called  castellum,  which  formed  the  head  of  the  water,  from 
Vhich  it  was  conducted  through  pipes  into  smaller  reservoirs, 
jmd  thence  was  distributed  through  the  city,  thus  supplying 
the  public  fountains,  baths,  and  houses.  The  chief  castellum 
was,  externally,  a  highly  decorated  building.  The  so-called 
trophies  of  Msuius,  at  Kome,  are  supposed  by  Piranesi  to  have 
been  ornaments  of  a  castellum  or  reservoir  of  the  Aqua  Julia. 
Excavations  made  some  years  ago  seem  to  confirm  his  opinion. 
Bemains  of  works  of  art  found  near  the  castellum  prove  that  it 
must  have  had  a  very  ornamental  exterior. 

We  shall  begin  our  enumeration  of  the  principal  aqueducts 
by  the  most  ancient  in  Kome.  Before  the  year  of  Kome,  441, 
the  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Tiber  only.  In  iihat 
year  (b.o.  313)  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  constructed  an 
aqueduct  which  brought  water  from  a  distance  of  seven  miles ; 
it  was  called  Aqua  Appia,  after  him.  It  began  to  the  left  of 
the  Via  PrsBuestina;  and,  according  to  Frontinus,  its  whole 
course,  except  sixty  paces  near  the  Porta  Capena,  was  under 
ground.  This  last  portion  was  on  arches.  No  traces  of  it 
remain. 

The  Anio  Vetus  was  constructed  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus, 
B.0. 272,  and  was  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  water  was 
derived  from  a  source  of  the  river  Anio,  near  Augusta,  twenty 
miles  beyond  Tibur,  and  about  forty-three  from  Kome.  It  was 
built  of  peperino  stone.  A  small  portion  of  this  aqueduct  is 
still  visible  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Marcia  was  constructed  by  the  praetor,  Q.  Marcius 
Rex,  by  command  of  the  senate,  B.C.  144.  It  had  its  source  in  a 
small  stream  which  runs  into  the  Anio,  not  far  from  the  present 
town  of  Subiaco,  about  thirty-seven  miles  from  Kome.  It  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa.  The  latter  portion  of  this  aqueduct  for 
about  six  miles  from  Kome  was  on  arches,  the  remains  of  which 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Koman  Cam- 
pagna.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  and  wholesomeness 
of  its  water. 

The  Aqua  Tepula  was  constructed  by  Cneus  Servilius  Csepio 
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and  L  Cassins  Longinus^  b.o.  127.    It  had  its  source  near  the 
tenth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina. 

The  Aqna  Julia  was  executed  by  Agrippa  in  his  sedileship, 
B.C.  33,  and  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar.  This 
aqueduct  was  a  union  of  three  streams :  the  Aqua  Marcia^  the 
Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  Aqua  Julia,  properly  so  called,  which  had 
its  source  two  miles  beyond  that  of  the  Aqua  Tepula.  It  sup- 
plied the  Esquiline  and  Palatine  hills.  It  was  built  partly  on 
massiye  substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  The  so-called 
Sette  Sale  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  reservoir  of  the  aqueduct 
for  the  use  of  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  constructed  by  Agrippa,  under  Augustus, 
to  supply  his  baths.  Its  source  was  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  milestone,  on  the  Via  CoUatina.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed  out  by  a  young 
girl  to  some  thirsty  soldiers.  It  entered  Kome  near  the  Porta 
Rnciana,  from  whence  it  was  conducted  on  arches  to  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  subterranean,  a 
small  portion  of  about  700  paces,  was  on  arches.  This  aqueduct 
still  supplies  a  large  part  of  modem  Bome. 

The  Aqua  Alsietina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was 
brought  by  Augustus,  from  the  lacus  Alsietinus,  to  supply  his 
naumachia.    It  was  about  thirty  miles  long. 

The  Aqua  Claudia  was  commenced  by  Caligula,  a.d.  36,  con- 
tinued and  finished  by  the  emperor  Clatidius,  a.d.  50.  The 
springs  from  which  it  derived  its  water  were  near  the  thirty- 
eighth  milestone,  on  the  Via  Sublacensis,  a  few  miles  from  Subla- 
quem  (Subiaco).  It  was  more  than  fortynsix  miles  long.  At 
the  present  day  a  line  of  arches  belonging  to  this  aqueduct 
eitend  for  about  six  miles  across  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  and  the  most  picturesque  vista  on  the  plain  near 
Bome.  The  arches  were  afterwards  used  by  Sixtus  V.  to  supply 
the  dty  from  another  source,  under  the  name  of  the  Aqua 
Felice. 

The  Anio  Novus,  also  built  by  Claudius,  was  the  longest  of 
all  the  aqueducts,  being  nearly  fifty-nine  miles  long.  Its  source 
was  near  the  forty-second  milestone,  on  the  Via  Sublacensis. 
This  aqueduct,  ynth  the  Aqua  Claudia,  entered  the  city  over  the 
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present  Porta  Maggiore,  in  two  channels,  one  above  the  other. 
The  upper  was  the  Anio  Novns,  the  lower  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  these  nine  aqueducts  famished 
Kome  with  a  supply  of  water  equal  to  that  carried  down  by  a 
river  thirty  feet  broad  by  six  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
inches  a  second.  There  were  four  other  aqueducts  of  later 
construction  which  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  Aqua  Trajana  was  brought  by  Trajan  from  the  Lacus 
Sabatinus  (Bracciano)  to  supply  the  Janiculus  and  the  Begio 
Transtiberina.  The  Aqua  Alexandrina  was  constructed  by 
Alexander  Severas;  its  source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Borne,  between  Gabii  and  the  lake 
Eegillus.  The  Aqua  Septimiana  seems  to  have  been  only  a  branch 
of  the  Aqua  JuHa,  formed  to  supply  the  baths  of  the  emperor 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  Septimius  Severus.  The  Aqua 
Algentia  had  its  source  at  M.  Algidus.    Its  builder  is  unknown. 

There  was  also  the  Aqua  Crabra,  which  had  its  source  near 
that  of  the  Julia,  but  the  water  was  so  bad,  that  it  was  abandoned^ 
and  hence  was  called  Aqua  Damnata. 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  fourteen  aqueducts,  which  were 
still  in  use  at  Bome  in  the  time  of  Procopius.  These  magnifi- 
cent and  useful  works  of  the  ancient  Bomans  were  not  confined 
to  the  capital  alone.  Constructions  of  equal  magnificence  and 
utility,  some  even  on  a  grander  scale,  are  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  provinces  near  Bome,  but  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  empire.  Among  those  constructions  to  be  met  with  in  the 
provinces,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  scale  of  its  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  far  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  is  the 
so-called  Pont  du  Gard,  which  supplies  Nismes  with  water.  It 
consists  of  three  tiers  of  arches  one  above  the  other :  the  first 
tier  contains  six  arches;  the  second,  eleven;  the  third,  thirty- 
five.  The  whole  height  is  182  feet;  the  channel  in  which  the 
water  runs  is  three  feet  high.  The  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  in 
Spain,  is  also  a  Boman  work,  exhibiting  great  perfection  and 
solidity  in  its  construction.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  in  two 
ranks  of  arches,  the  piers  being  eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in 
depth;  150  arches  still  remain.  The  effect,  however,  is  mnch 
marred  by  the  houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fergusson  the  aqueduct  at  Tarragona 
bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive 
solidity  and  elegance  unrivalled  in  any  other  work  of    its 
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dags.  Gonstmctioiis  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  at  Athens, 
Corinth,  Catania,  Salona,  Nicomedia,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  in  the  Troad,  Mytilene,  Syracuse,  Arcueil,  Metz, 
Clennont,  Auvergne,  Lyon,  Evora,  Merida. 

TOMBS. 

Bespect  for  the  dead,  and  a  considerate  regard  for  the  dne 
performance  of  the  rites  of  burial,  have  been  distinctiye  features 
in  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  as,  if  a  corpse  remained  unburied,  it  was  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  wandered  for  a  hundred  years  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  Styx.  Hence  it  became  a  religious  duty  to 
scatter  earth  over  any  unburied  body  which  any  one  might 
chance  to  meet.  This  was  considered  sufficient  to  appease  the 
infernal  gods.  The  earliest  tomb  was  the  tumulus  or  mound  of 
earth,  heaped  over  the  dead.  It  is  a  form  naturally  suggested 
to  man  in  the  early  stages  of  his  development.  There  are  two 
daBses  of  primitive  tombs,  which  are  evidently  of  the  highest 
uitiqmty.  The  hypergcean,  or  raised  mounds,  or  tumuli,  and 
hfpogcean,  which  are  subterranean  or  excavated.  The  tumulus 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  simple  and  the  most  ancient 
fiom  of  sepulture.  Its  adoption  was  universal  among  all  primi- 
tire  nations.  Such  was  the  memorial  raised  by  the  Greeks  over 
the  bodies  of  their  heroes.  These  raised  mounds  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  countries.  The  Etruscans  improved  upon  this  form 
hy  snrrounding  the  base  with  a  podium,  or  supporting  wall  of 
masonry,  as  at  the  Cocumella  at  Yulci,  and  in  the  Eegulini- 
Galassi  tomb.  The  Lydians  adopted  a  similar  improvement  in 
the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  near  Sardis.  The  pyramid,  which  is  but 
a  farther  development  in  stone  of  this  form  of  sepulture,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Egypt  alone ;  it  has  been  adopted  in  several  other 
coontries.  Examples  of  subterranean  tombs  are  to  be  found  in 
Egypt,  Etruria,  Greece.  Those  of  Egypt  and  Etruria  afford  in- 
Bbmces  of  extraordinary  labour  bestowed  in  excavating  and 
ciHistructing  these  subterranean  abodes  of  the  dead.  The  great 
leveience  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors, 
and  their  careful  preservation  of  them  by  embalmment,  necessi- 
tated a  great  number  and  vast  extent  of  tombs.  The  Egyptians 
ttlled  their  earthly  dwellings  inns,  because  men  stay  there  but 
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a  brief  while ;  the  tombs  of  the  departed  they  called  everlasting 
xuansions,  because  the  dead  dwelt  in  them  for  ever. 

Egyptian.-^The  pyramids  were  tombs  (see  p.  77).  These 
monuments  were  the  last  abode  of  the  kings  of  the  early  dynas- 
ties. They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Lower  Egypt  alone.  The 
Theban  kings  and  their  subjects  erected  no  pyramids,  and  none 
of  their  tombs  are  structural.  In  Upper  Egypt  numerous  ex- 
eavations  from  the  living  rock  in  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid 
received  their  mortal  remains.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  mag- 
nificence and  care  with  which  these  tombs  of  the  kings  were 
excavated  and  decorated.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom 
with  their  kings,  so  soon  as  they  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin 
preparing  their  final  resting  place.  The  excavation  seems  to 
have  gone  on  iminterruptedly,  year  by  year,  the  painting  and 
adornment  being  finished  as  it  progressed,  till  the  hand  of  death 
ended  the  king's  reign,  and  simultaneously  the  works  of  his 
tomb.  The  tomb  thus  became  an  index  of  the  length  of  a  king's 
reign  as  well  as  of  his  magnificence.  Their  entrance,  carefully 
closed,  was  frequently  indicated  by  a  fa9ade  cut  on  the  side  of 
the  hill.  A  number  of  passages,  sometimes  intersected  by  deep 
wells  and  large  halls,  finally  lead,  frequently  by  concealed 
entrances,  to  the  large  chamber  where  was  the  sarcophagus, 
generally  of  granite,  basalt,  or  alabaster.  The  sides  of  the 
entire  excavation,  as  well  as  the  roof,  were  covered  with  paint- 
ings, coloured  sculptures,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  which 
the  name  of  the  deceased  king  was  frequently  repeated.  We 
generally  find  represented  in  them  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the 
procession,  the  visit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  the  principal 
divinities,  its  offerings  to  each  of  them,  lastly,  its  presentation 
by  the  god  who  protected  it  to  the  supreme  god  of  the  Amenti, 
the  under-world  or  Hades.  The  splendour  of  these  works,  and 
the  richness  and  variety  of  their  ornamentation,  exceeds  all 
conception ;  the  figures,  though  in  great  number,  are  sometimes 
of  colossal  size ;  frequently  scenes  of  civil  life  are  mingled  with 
funereal  representations ;  the  labours  of  agriculture,  domestic 
occupations,  musicians,  dances,  and  furniture  of  wonderful  rich- 
ness and  elegance,  are  also  figured  on  them ;  on  the  ceiling  are 
generally  astronomical  or  astrological  subjects.  Several  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  and  subsequent  dynasties  have 
been  found  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Molouk  on  the  western 
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side  of  the  plain  of  Thebes.  One  of  the  most  splendid  of  these 
is  that  opened  by  Belzoni,  and  now  known  as  that  of  Osirei 
Menepthah^  of  the  19th  dynasty.  A  sloping  passage  leads  to  a 
chamber  which  has  been  called  "  The  Hall  of  Beauty."  Forcing 
his  way  farther  on,  Belzoni  found,  as  a  termination  to  a  series 
of  chambers,  a  large  yaulted  hall  which  contained  the  sarco- 
I^iagns,  which  held  the  body  of  the  monarch,  now  in  Sir  John 
Soane's  Museum.  The  entire  extent  of  this  succession  of  cham^ 
bers  and  x>assages  is  hollowed  to  a  length  of  320  feet  into  the 
heart  of  the  rock,  and  they  are  profusely  coyered  with  the  paints 
ings  and  hieroglyphics  usually  found  in  these  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. The  tombs  of  the  other  kings,  Bameses  III.  and  Bameses 
Miamxm,  exhibit  similar  series  of  passages  and  chambers,  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures,  in  endless  variety,  some  repre- 
senting the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  religion ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  says,  like  all  the  tombs,  they  depend  for  their 
magnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  adorn  the  walls  than 
an  anything  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture. 

Private  individuals  were  buried  according  to  their  rank  and 
fortune.  Their  tombs,  also  excavated  from  the  living  rock,  con- 
sisted of  one  or  of  several  chambers  ornamented  with  paintings 
and  sculptures;  the  last  contained  the  sarcophagus  and  the 
mummy.  According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  the  tombs  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priests,  and  a  sufficient  number  being  always  kept 
ready,  the  purchase  was  made  at  the  shortest  notice,  nothing 
being  requisite  to  complete  even  the  sculptures  or  inscriptions 
but  the  insertion  of  the  deceased's  name  and  a  few  statements 
respecting  his  family  and  profession.  The  numerous  subjects 
representing  agricultural  scenes,  the  trades  of  the  people,  in 
short,  the  various  occupations  of  the  Egyptians,  varying  only  in 
their  details  and  the  mode  of  their  execution,  were  figured  in 
these  tombs,  and  were  intended  as  a  short  epitome  of  human 
life,  which  suited  equally  every  future  occupant.  The  tombs  at 
Beni  Hassan  are  even  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes. 
Among  these  the  tomb  of  a  nomarch  or  provincial  governor  is  of 
the  age  of  Osirtasen  I.  The  walls  of  this  tomb  are  covered  with  a 
series  of  representations,  setting  forth  the  ordinary  occupations 
and  daily  avocations  of  the  deceased,  thus  illustrating  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  of  that  age.  These  repre- 
sentations are  a  sort  of  epitome  of  life,  or  the  career  of  man, 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead.    They 
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were  theiefbre  intended  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  carefully 
and  dul;  fulfilled  and  perfotmed  all  the  dutiea  and  aTocatdona 
vhich  his  situation  in  life  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods 
required  In  the  cemetenee  of  Gjzeh  and  bakkara  are  tombs 
of  the  tune  of  NepherctereB  6th  king  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  in  Egypt  Around  the  great  pyiainid 
are  numerons  tombe  of  difiisrent  penods,  among  them  are 
the  tombs  of  the  princes  and  other  members  of  the  fiunily  or 
time  of  Ehufii  One  of  the  most  mtereetmg  is  that  known  as 
Campbell  a  tomb,  of  the  supposed  date  of  about  660  s.  a    It 


contained  a  tomb  built  up  in  its  centre,  covered  by  three  stones 
as  struts,  over  which  was  a  Remicircular  arch  of  brick.  Near  it 
aleo  are  several  tombs  of  private  individuais,  who  were  mostly 
priests  of  Memphis.  Many  of  these  have  false  entrances,  and 
several  have  pita  with  their  mouths  at  the  top  of  the  tomb. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  the  asual  paintings  representing  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  deceased. 

Uduhies. — The  origin  of  the  process  of  embalming  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  The  real  origin  appears  to  be  this : 
it  was  a  part  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians  that,  aa  a 
reward  of  a  well-spent  and  Tirtuous  life,  their  bodies  after  death 
should  exist  and  remain  uadecayed  for  ever  in  their  tombs,  for 
we  find  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead "  the  following  inscription 
placed  over  the  spirits  who  have  found  fevonr  ia  the  eyes  of  the 
Qreat  Ood :  "  The  bodies  which  they  have  forsaken  shall  ale&p 
for  ever  in  tbeii  sepulchres,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  presence 
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'  of  Gkd  moat  high,"  This  inscription  evidently  shows  a  belief 
in  a  separate  eternity  for  sonl  and  body ;  of  an  eternal  exietence 
d  the  bod;  in  the  tomb,  and  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  Qod. 
The  BOol  was  snpposed  to  exist  as  loi^  aa  the  body  enstcd. 
Heoce  the  neceasity  of  embalming  the  body  aa  a  means  to  insnte 
ita  eternal  enstenee.    Some  have  oonBidered  that  the  want  of 


8MMj  tor  cemeteries,  and  aim  the  excavations  made  in  the 
■"itmiitMBB  for  the  extraction  of  matenals  employed  in  the  im- 
■Uin  buildings  of  Egypt  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to 
^  opedient  of  mnmmiflcation.  Others  consider  the  cnstom 
"w  rather  from  a  samtary  r^nlation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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living.  According  to  Mr.  Gliddon^  mtunmification  preceded,  in 
all  probability,  the  building  of  the  pyramids  and  tombs^  because 
vestiges  of  mnnmiies  have  been  found  in  the  oldest  of  these, 
and,  in  fact,  the  first  mummies  were  buried  in  the  sand  befoie 
the  Egyptians  possessed  the  necessary  tools  for  excavating 
sepulchres  in  the  rock.*  The  earliest  mode  of  mummification 
was  extremely  simple ;  the  bodies  were  prepared  with  natron,  or 
dried  in  ovens,  and  wrapped  in  woollen  cloth.  At  a  later  period 
every  provincial  temple  was  provided  with  an  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  mummification.  The  bodies  were  delivered  to 
the  priests  to  be  embalmed,  and  after  seventy  days  restored  to 
their  friends,  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  deposit.  The  mode 
of  embalming  depended  on  the  rank  and  position  of  the  deceased. 
There  were  three  modes  of  embalming ;  the  first  is  said  to  have 
cost  a  talent  of  silver  (about  260?.) ;  the  second,  22  minse  (60Z.); 
the  third  was  extremely  cheap.  The  process  is  thus  described 
by  Herodotus: — "In  Egypt  certain  persons  are  appointed  by 
law  to  exercise  this  art  as  their  peculiar  business,  and  when  a 
dead  body  is  brought  them  they  produce  patterns  of  mummies 
in  wood,  imitated  in  painting.  In  preparing  tbe  body  accord- 
ing to  the  most  expensive  mode,  they  commence  by  extracting 
the  brain  from  the  nostrils  by  a  curved  hook,  partly  cleansing 
the  head  by  these  means,  and  partly  by  pouring  in  certain 
drugs ;  then  making  an  incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Ethio- 
pian stone  (black  flint),  they  draw  out  the  intestines  through 
the  ax)erture.  Having  cleansed  and  washed  them  with  palm 
wine,  they  cover  them  with  pounded  aromatics,  and  afterwards* 
filling  the  cavity  with  powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other 
fragrant  substances,  frankincense  excepted,  they  sew  it  up 
agaiii.  This  being  done,  they  salt  the  body,  keeping  it  in 
natron  during  seventy  days,  to  which  period  they  are  strictly 
confined.  When  the  seventy  days  are  over,  they  wash  the 
body,  and  wrap  it  up  entirely  in  bands  of  fine  linen  sme&red 
on  their  inner  side  with  gum.  The  relatives  then  take  away 
the  body,  and  have  a  wooden  case  made  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
in  which  they  deposit  it;  and  when  fastened  up  they  keep  it 
in  a  room  in  their  house,  placing  it  upright  against  the  waE 
(This  style  of  mummy  was  supposed  to  represent  the  deceased 

*  According  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  art  was  practised  from  B.c.  2000  to 
A.D.  700,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about  420,000,000  bodies  may 
have  been  thus  prepared. 
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in  the  fonn  of  Osiris.*)     This  is  the  most  costly  mode  of 
embahning. 

"  For  those  who  choose  the  middle  kind,  on  account  of  the 
eipense,  they  prepare  the  body  as  follows:— They  fill  syringes 
with  oil  of  cedar,  and  inject  this  into  the  abdomen  without 
making  any  incision  or  removing  the  bowels ;  and  taking  care 
that  the  liquid  shall  not  escape,  they  keep  it  in  salt  during  the 
specified  number  of  days.  The  cedar-oil  is  then  taken  out,  and 
such  is  its  strength  that  it  brings  with  it  the  bowels  and  all  the 
inside  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  The  natron  also  dissolves  the 
flesh,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  skin  and  bones.  This 
process  being  over,  they  restore  the  body  without  any  further 
operation. 

"  The  third  kind  of  embalming  is  only  adopted  for  the  poor. 
In  this  they  merely  cleanse  the  body  by  an  injection  of  syrmsea, 
and  salt  it  during  seventy  days,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the 
friends  who  brought  it." 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  gives  some  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  more  expensive  mode  of  embalming.  The  body,  having 
leea  prepared  with  the  proper  spices  and  drugs,  was  enveloped 
in  linen  bandages  sometimes  1000  yards  in  length.  It  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  cartonage  fitting  close  to  the  mummied  body, 
which  was  richly  painted  and  covered  in  front  with  a  network 
of  heads  and  bugles  arranged  in  a  tasteful  form,  the  face  being 
laid  over  with  a  thick  gold  leaf,  and  the  eyes  made  of  enamel. 
The  three  or  four  cases  which  successively  covered  the  cartonage 
were  ornamented  in  like  manner  with  painting  and  gilding,  and 
the  whole  was  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  of  wood  or  stone,  pro- 
fusely charged  with  painting  or  sculpture.  These  cases,  as  well 
as  the  cartonage,  varied  in  style  and  richness,  according  to  the 
eipense  incurred  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  bodies 
thus  embalmed  were  generally  of  priests  of  various  grades. 
Sometimes  the  skin  itself  was  covered  with  gold  leaf;  some- 
times the  whole  body,  the  face,  or  eyelids ;  sometimes  the  nails 
alone.  In  many  instances  the  body  or  the  cartonage  was  beau- 
tified in  an  expensive  manner,  and  the  outer  cases  were  little 

•  According  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  after  death  every  Egyptian,  male 
and  female,  was  represented  under  the  form  of  Osiris,  for  all  virttious  men 
became  "  Osiris,"  and  returned  again  to  the  Good  Being  whence  their  souls 
emanated ;  the  bad  alone  were  condemned  to  degradation,  going  through  a 
state  of  purgatory,  by  passing  into  the  bodies  of  animals. 
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ornamented ;  but  some  preferred  the  external  show  of  rich  cases 
and  sarcophagi.  Some  mnmmies  have  been  found  with  the  face 
covered  by  a  mask  of  cloth  fitting  closely  to  it,  and  OTerlaid 
with  a  coating  of  composition,  so  painted  as  to  resemble  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  have  the  appearance  of  flesh.  These,  according  to 
Sir  Gr.  Wilkinson,  are  probably  of  a  Greek  epoch.  Greek  mmmnies 
usually  differed  from,  those  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manner  of 
disposing  the  bandages  of  the  arms  and  legs.  No  I^yptian  is 
found  with  the  limbs  bandaged  separately,  as  those  of  Greek 
mummies.  On  the  breast  was  frequently  placed  a  scarabsexis  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  flesh.  These  scarabsei,  when  of 
stone,  had  their  extended  wings  made  of  lead  or  silver.  On  the 
cartonage  and  case,  in  a  corresponding  situation  above,  the  same 
emblem  was  also  placed,  to  indicate  the  protecting  influence  of 
the  Deity.  .  The  subjects  painted  upon  the  cartonage  were  the 
foiyr  genii  of  Amenti,  and  various  emblems  belonging  to  deities 
connected  with  the  dead.  A  long  line  of  hieroglyphics  extend- 
ing down  the  front  usually  contained  the  name  and  quaUty  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  offerings  presented  by  him  to  the  gods; 
and  transverse  bands  frequently  repeated  the  former,  with  simi- 
lar donations  to  other  deities.  On  the  breast  was  placed  the 
figure  of  Netpe,  with  expanded  wings,  protecting  the  deceased; 
sacred  arks,  boats,  and  other  things  were  arranged  in  different 
compartments,  and  Osiris,  Isis,  Anubis,  and  other  deities,  were 
frequently  introduced.  In  some  instances  Isis  was  represented 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  feet  of  the  mummy,  with  this  ap- 
propriate legend :  "  I  embrace  thy  feet."  A  plaited  beard  was 
attached  to  the  chin  when  the  munomy  was  that  of  a  man;  the 
absence  of  this  appendage  indicated  the  mummy  of  a  woman. 

MuMMT  Cases  and  Sabcophagi. —  The  outer  case  of  the 
mummy  was  either  of  wood — sycamore  or  cedar— or  of  stone. 
When  of  'wood  it  had  a  flat  or  circular  summit,  sometimes  with 
a  stout  square  pillar  rising  at  each  angle.  The  whole  was  richly 
painted,  and  some  of  an  older  age  frequently  had  a  door  repre- 
sented near  one  of  the  comers.  At  one  end  was  the  figure  of 
Isis,  at  the  other  Nepthys ;  and  the  top  was  painted  with  bands 
or  fancy  devices.  In  others,  the  lid  represented  the  curving  top 
of  the  ordinary  Egyptian  canopy.  The  stone  coffins,  usually 
called  sarcophagi,  were  of  oblong  shape,  having  flat  straight 
sides,  like  a  box,  with  a  curved  or  pointed  lid.    Sometimes  the 
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lignie  of  the  deceased  was  represented  upon  the  latter  in  relief^ 
like  that  of  the  Queen  of  Amasis  in  the  British  Museum;  and 
Bome  were  in  the  form  of  a  king's  name  or  oval.    Others  were 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  mummied  body^  whether  of  basalt^ 
gianite,  slate,  or  limestone,  specimens  of  which  are  met  with  in 
the  British  Museum.    These  cases  were  deposited  in  the  sepul- 
chral chambers.    Various  offerings  were  placed  near  them,  and 
sometimes  the  instruments  of  the  profession  of  the  deceased. 
Near  them  were  also  placed  yases  and  small  figures  of  the  de« 
ceased,  of  wood  or  vitrified  earthenware.    In  Sir  John  Soanet 
museum  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.  (Menephtha)  b.o.  1322, 
cat  out  of  a  single  block  of  oriental  alabaster.    It  is  profusely 
ooyered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  scenes  on  it  depict  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  hours  of  the  night.    It  was  found  by 
Belzoni  in  his  tomb'  in  the  Biban-el-molook.    The  sarcophagus 
now  in  the  British  Museum  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
been  thie  identical  sarcophagus  which  contained  the  body  of 
Alexander  the  G-reat.    The  hieroglyphic  name,  which  has  been 
read  upon  the  monument,  proves  it  to  be  that  of  Nectanebo  I., 
of  the  thirtieth  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  b.o.  381  to  363.    Its 
material  is  a  breccia  from  a  quarry  near  Thebes,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  hardness.    A  remarkable  rectangular-shaped  coifin 
of  whinstone  was  that  of  Menkare,  the  Mycerinus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid ;  this  interesting  relic,  was 
foond  by  Colonel  Yyse  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  third 
pyramid,  but  was  iinfortunately  lost  at  sea  while  on  its  way  to 
England.    The  remains  of  the  cedar-cofiin  of  this  monarch  are 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Canopi. — ^The  vases,  generally  named  canopi,  from  their  re- 
Kmblance  to  certain  vases  made  by  the  Eomans  to  imitate  the 
%ptian  taste,  but  inadmissible  in  its  application  to  any  Egyptian 
vase,  were  four  in  number,  of  different  materials,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  were  placed  near  his  coffin  in  the 
tomb.  Some  were  of  common  limestone,  the  most  costly  were 
of  Oriental  alabaster.  These  four  vases  form  a  complete  series ; 
the  principal  intestines  of  the  mummy  were  placed  in  them,  em- 
bahned  in  spices  and  various  substances,  and  rolled  up  in  linen, 
each  containing  a  separate  portion.  They  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  four  genii  of  Amenti,  whose  heads  and  names  they 
bora   The  vase  with  a  cover,  representing  the  human  head  of 
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Amset,  held  the  stomach  and  large  intestines ;  that  with  the 
cynocephaios  head  of  Hapi  contained  the  small  intestinee ;  m 
that  beloi^ing  to  the  jackal-beaded  Toantmatf  were  the  lungs 
and  heart;  and  for  tiie  vase  of  the  hawk-headed  Eabhsennf 
were  reserved  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  On  the  sides  of  the 
vases  were  several  colomns  of  hieroglyphics,  which  ezpressed 
the  adoration  of  the  deceased  to  each  of  the  four  deities  whose 
symbols  adorned  the  coveis,  and  whi<di  gave  the  name  of  the 
deceased. 


Small  figures,  called  shabti,  offered  thiongh  respect  for  the 
dead,  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  tombs.  They 
were  im^ee  of  Osiris,  whoee  form  the  deceased  was  sapposed 
to  assume,  and  who  thence  was  called  the  Osirian.  They  are  in 
several  shapes,  sometimes  in  that  of  tlie  deceased,  standing  in 
the  dress  of  the  period,  but  more  generally  in  the  shape  of  a 
mummy,  the  body  swathed  in  bandi^ee,  frcan  which  the  hands 
come  out,  holding  a  hoe,  hah,  and  pickaxe,  and  the  cord  of  a 
square  basket,  slung  on  the  left  shoulder,  or  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  head  attire  of  tbe  deceased  is  either  that  of  the  period  or 
dignity,  and  in  the  case  of  monarchs  accompanied  by  the  uraeus, 
emblem  of  royalty.  Stnne  figures  hold  the  emblem  of  Life,  arutA, 
and  of  stability,  tat,  or  a  whip,  khu.  They  are  generally  of 
wood,  or  of  vitrified  earthenware.  The  name  and  quality  of  the 
deceased  are  found  on  all  those  in  the  same  tomb,  and  thrown 
on  the  ground  round  the  sarcophagus.  They  uauallj  bear  in 
hien^lyphics  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  funeral  ritual.  Some  are 
found  with  a  blank  space  left  for  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
which  leads  one  to  think  that  the  relations  and  friends  procured 
these  figures  from  dealers;  the  funeral  formula,  with  a  list  of 
the  customary  presentations  of  offerings  for  his  sonl  to  OsiriB 
were  already  on  them;  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  name  of 
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the  deceased;    this  being  added,  they  were  then   evidently 

offered  as  testimonies  of  respect  by  the  relations  and  friends  of 

the  deceased,  perhaps   at   the 

ftineral,  and  then  collected  and 

placed  in  the  tomb.*  Sometimes 

these  small  figures  were  placed 

in  painted    cases  divided  into 

compartments.  These  cases  were 

abont  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  high. 

Paptbi.— Manuscripts  on  pa- 
pyrus, of  Tarious  lengths,  have 
been  found  on  some  mummies. 
These  rolls  of  papyrus  are  found 
in  the  coffins,  or  under  the 
Bwatbings  of  the  mummies,  be- 
tween the  legs,  on  the  breast, 
Cft  under  the  arms.  Some  are 
endosed  in  a  cylindrical  case. 
The  pap3rruB  of  the  Museum  of 
Turin  is  66  feet  long,  that  at 
Eeuis  is  22  feet  long;  others  are 
of  different  lengths,  down  to  two 
or  three  feet.  That  of  Turin 
ipay  be  considered  as  complete. 
On  all,  the  upper  part  of  the 
page  is  occupied  by  a  line  of 
figures  of  the  divinities  which 
the  soul  visits  in  succession ;  the 
rest  is  filled  with  perpendicular 
columns  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
are  prayers  which  the  soul  ad- 
dreenes  to  each  divinity;  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  manuscript 
is  painted  the  judgment  scene ; 

the  great  god  Osiris  is  on  his  throne ;  at  his  feet  is  an  enormous 
female  crocodile,  its  mouth  open ;  behind  is  the  divine  balance, 

♦  It  would  appear  from  the  VI.  chapter  of  the  *  Ritual/  that  these 
figures  were  really  supposed  to  be  capable  of  having  an  actual  personality 
in  the  next  world,  and  that  they  had  the  power  of  assisting  the  deceased 
in  his  labours  in  Hades. 
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sunnoimted  by  a  cynocepbalus  emblem  of  uniyersal  jnstioe ;  the 
good  and  bad  actions  of  the  soul  are  weighed  in  his  presence. 
Horus  examines  the  plnmmet,  and  Thoth  records  the  sentence; 
standing  close  by  is  the  sonl  of  the  deceased  in  its  corporeal 
form,  conducted  by  the  two  goddesses.  Truth  and  Justice,  before 
the  great  judge  of  the  dead.  The  name  of  Bitual  of  the  Dead 
has  been  given  by  Egyptologists  to  these  papyri,  but  in  reality 
they  bear  the  title  of  "The  Book  of  the  Manifestation  to  light." 
A  copy  of  this,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  fortune 
of  the  deceased,  was  deposited  in  the  case  of  every  mummy. 
The  book  was  revised  under  the  26th  dynasty,  and  then  assumed 
its  final  definite  form.  But  many  parts  of  it  are  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  The  whole  series  of  pilgrimages  which  the  soul, 
separated  from  the  body,  was  believed  to  accomplish  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  lower  regions,  are  related  in  this  book. 
It  contained  also  a  collection  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  the 
deceased  in  the  other  world,  and  of  magical  formulas  intended  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  the  mummy  from  decay,  and  to  prevent 
its  possession  by  an  evU  spirit,  till  the  ultimate  return  of  the  soul 
of  the  deceased.  Many  of  these  rituals  are  also  found  written, 
not  in  hieroglyphics,  but  in  hieratic  characters,  which  are  an 
abbreviated  form  of  hieroglyphic  signs.  Papyri  with  hieroglyphics 
are  nearly  always  divided  by  ruled  lines  into  narrow  vertical 
columns  of  an  inch  or  less  in  breadth,  in  which  the  hieroglyphic 
signs  are  arranged  one  under  the  other.  Sometimes  the  papyri 
are  found  written  in  the  enchorial  character.  Several  manuscripts 
in  Greek  on  papyrus  have  been  also  discovered  in  Egypt;  they  are, 
however,  of  a  late  date,  and  relate  to  the  sale  of  lands ;  many  have 
been  discovered  referring  to  lands  and  possessions  about  lliebes. 

Greek  Tombs, — ^The  Greeks  also  honoured  the  memory  of  the 
dead  by  public  monuments;  those  of  founders  of  cities,  and  those 
of  heroes,  were  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  the  others  outside. 
At  Sparta,  however,  a  law  of  Lycurgus  allowed  of  burial  arotind 
the  temples  and  in  the  city.  The  most  ancient  tombs  of  the 
Greeks  were  tumuli  or  mounds  of  earth  (x^ftaro).  Some  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  which  have  been  described 
by  Homer.  Subterranean  vaults  were  also  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes.  The  so-called  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,'*  at  Mycenae,  and 
of  Minyas  at  Orchomenos,  are  supposed  to  have  been  royal 
sepulchres.    The  structure  at  Mycense  consists  of  a  large  vault, 
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SS^feet  6  InclieB  is  width  and  40  in  height,  of  horizontal  lajeis 
of  stone,  projecting  the  one  beyond  the  other,  till  one  small 
stone  cloBod  the  whole,  and  mode  the  ranlt  complete ;  this  gave 
sccesB  hy  a  side  door  to  a,  small  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock ;  this  was  probably  the  banal  place.  At  a  later  period,  a 
simple  cippns  or  truncated  coltinm,  surrounded  by  trees,  arose 


OTCT  the  corpse,  and  an  inBcription  gave  the  name  and  titles  of 
fte  deceased.  Those  of  private  individnals  were  generally  in 
the  shape  of  pillars  (or^Xtu)  or  upright  stone  tablets,  oolnmna 
(tioHt),  and  small  btiildings  in  the  fonn  of  temples  {vatdm,  or 
via) :  others  were  in  the  fonn  of  altars,  but  the  inscription  and 
emblema  on  them  prevent  them  from  being  confounded.    Some- 
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times  the  stone  tablets  were  surmoimted  with  an  oval  heading 
called  tmSrifia,  A  tomb  of  a  quadrangular  form  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular site,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  battle 
was  termed  a  polyandrion,  of  which  the  Lion  tomb  near  Cnidus 
is  supposed  to  be  an  example.  It  consists  of  a  square  low  base- 
ment resting  on  four  steps,  and  carrying  four  engaged  Doric 
columns,  with  a  cornice  over  the  whole,  being  about  thirty-one 
feet  square  in  the  basement.  Above  the  cornice  are  gradini, 
forming  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  steps  having  at  the  summit  a  lion, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Polyandrion,  or  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Thermopylse  still  exists. 
It  is  a  tumulus  with  the  remains  of  a  square  pedestal  built  of 
square  blocks  of  marble.  Sepulchral  monuments  were  most  fre- 
quently built  by  the  side  of  roads,  and  near  the  gates  of  the  city 
commemorative  monuments  were  also  erected,  in  which  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  have  vied  to  enhance  the  splendour  of 
these  sepulchral  structures.  At  Athens  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
men  were  on  the  road  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Academy.  The 
first  met  was  that  of  Thrasybulus.  Next  occurred  those  of  Pericles, 
Chabrias  and  Phormio.  Along  the  road  were  also  the  tombs  of 
all  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Other  tombs  were  placed  in  the 
Cerameicus,  where  lay  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the 
philosophers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  Nicias,  the  encaustic  painter, 
and  Lycurgus  who  adorned  Athens.  Many  have  been  disco- 
vered in  Lycia,  rich  with  architectural  and  sculptural  decoration. 
At  Telmessus  the  rock-cut  tombs  assume  the  form  of  temples. 
They  usually  have  a  portico  of  columns  in  antis,  with  one 
or  more  chambers  behind;  most  of  the  columns  are  Ionic, 
few  being  Doric.  The  Harpy  tomb,  formerly  in  the  acrox)olis  of 
Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  affords  examples  of  archaic 
sculpture,  its  date  being  probably  not  later  than  600  b.c.  ;  the 
sculptures  decorated  the  four  sides  of  a  rectangular  solid  shaft, 
about  17  feet  high,  and  supported  a  roof  inclosing  a  chamber  7 
feet  6  inches  square ;  the  sculptures  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  myth  of  Pandarus,  whose  daughters  were  carried  off  by 
harpies.  Another  remarkable  tomb  is  that  of  a  satrap  of  Lycia, 
discovered  at  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  re- 
sembles a  roofed  house,  with  beams  issuing  forth  from  the  gables, 
the  arch  of  the  roof  resembling  that  of  the  early  Gothic.  On 
each  side  of  the  roof  is  sculptured  an  armed  warrior,  conjectured 
to  be  Glaucus  or  Sarpedon,  in  a  chariot  of  four  horses.    But  the 


most  Ettmptabufi  commemoratiTe  monument  of  ancient  times 
was  the  mansbleuin  of  HalicamaBBus,  erected  by  Qoeeu  Arto- 
misia,  b.o.  353,  in  memorj'  of  her  husband,  Kaasoins,  King  of 
Caria.  The  most  celebrated  architects  and  sculptors  of  the  age 
Tere  employed  by  the  sorrowing  qtteen,  as  she  had  resolved  to 
laJM  a  sepnlchial  monimient  vhich  should  earpasB  everything 
the  woild  had  yet  seen.  It  conaisted  of  a  lofty  basement,  on 
which  stood  an  oblong  Ionic  edifice  Burroiiiided  by  thirty-six 
Ionic  colnnmB,  and  suimouiited  by  a  pyramid  of  twenty-four 
■tepe.  The  whole  strncture,  140  feet  in  height,  was  crowned  by 
a  chariot '  group  in  white  marble,  on  which,  probably,  etood 
Uansolus  himself. 

In  Uagna  Qrecia  tombs  were  built  underground  (inc&yma,  qt 
vwiytia) ;  they  were  built  with  lai^  cut  stones,  and  rarely  con- 
nected with  cement,  the  walls  inside  were  coated  with  etncco 
and  adorned  witli  paintings.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  the 
ponnd,  its  feet  turned  towards  the  entrance ;  painted  vases  were 
i  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  more  were  suspended  on  the 
mils  by  luils  of  bronze.  Several  rock-cut  tombe,  with  frontia- 
pieees  in  the  Ionic  style,  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Gauosa. 


TOMB  OF  SOUTHERN 


'  Etruican  — Mr  Fergusson  divides  Etruscan  tombs  mto  two 
{  elasaes  First  those  cut  m  the  rock  and  resembling  dwellmg 
booses    secondly   the  circular  tumuh  by  far  the  most  nume- 
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rous  and  important  class.  Each  of  these  may  be  again  snbdiyided 
into  two  kinds.  The  rock-cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  those  with 
only  a  facade  in  the  fEwe  of  the  rock,  and  one  sepulchral  chamber 
within,  lighted  by  the  doorway,  as  at  Norchia;  their  internal 
arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  dwelling  chamber 
with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut  out  of  the  rock; 
secondly,  those  cut  quite  out  of  the  rock,  and  standing  free  aU 
round,  as  at  Castel  d'  Asso.  The  second  class  may  be  diyided 
into  those  tumuli  erected  over  chambers  cut  in  iiie  tufaoeous 
rock,  which  is  found  all  oyer  Etruria,  as  at  Tarquinii,  and  those 
which  have  chambers  built  above  ground,  as  in  the  Begolini 
Galassi  tomb.  Besides  these  rock-hewn  and  earth-covered 
tombs,  there  are  at  Satumia,  others  of  a  most  primitive  charac- 
ter, bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cromlechs  of  Britain ; 
rude  graves  sunk  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  lined  with 
rough  slabs  of  rock,  set  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed 
over  with  a  single  slab  of  enormous  size,  covering  the  whole. 
Each  tomb  was  evidently  inclosed  in  a  mound  of  earth.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  earth  has  been  washed  away,  so  as 
to  leave  the  structure  standing  above  the  surface.  They  doubt- 
less date  from  the  infancy  of  the  Etruscan  people,  and  must  be 
considered  the  first  in  age. 

Etruscan  tombs  were  all  subterranean,  and  mostly  hewn  in 
the  rock ;  either  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  or  at  its  foot.  They  were  then  shaped  by  the 
chisel  into  a  monument,  the  interior  taking  the  form  of  a  cross. 
They  evince  an  Oriental  character  in  their  architectural  style. 
A  remarkable  characteristic  of  Etruscan  tombs,  according  to 
Dennis,  is  that  they  generally  show  an  imitation  of  the  abodes 
of  the  living.  Some  display  this  analogy  in  the  exterior,  others 
in  their  interior,  a  few  in  both.  Some  have  more  resemblance 
to  temples,  and  may  be  the  sepulchres  of  augurs,  or  aruspices, 
or  of  families  in  which  the  sacerdotal  office  was  hereditary. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  representing  vsuious 
scenes  of  every-day  life,  banquets,  love-scenes,  dancers,  horse- 
men, games,  boar-hunts.  Other  paintings  represent  funeral 
dances,  and  other  ceremonies  relative  to  burial.  In  one  tomb 
discovered  at  Tarquimi  a  most  remarkable  painting  repsesents 
a  procession  of  souls,  with  good  and  evil  genii ;  and  in  another, 
a  group  in  the  frieze  running  round  the  tomb  represents  the 
good  and  evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing,  on  a  car,  the  soul  of 
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the  deceased  to  judgment.*  The  corpse  was  placed  on  the 
gronnd,  and  around  it  were  the  painted  vases  which  are  gene- 
rally found  in  tombs.  Armonr,  lances,  and  whatever  evinced 
the  oocnpation  of  the  deceased  when  alive,  were  buried  with 
the  corpse.  Beautifal  specimens  of  gold  ornaments  have  been 
also  found  in  these  tombs.  The  other  characteristic  feature  in 
the  Etruscan  mode  of  sepulture  is  the  constant  use  of  the 
tnmulus,  which  would  seem  to  con^rm  the  tradition  ^of  the 
Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans ;  the  tumulus  of  la  Gocumella^ 
at  Vulci,  bearing  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  Alyattes,  King  of 
Lydia,  described  by  Herodotus.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  tumulus  known  as  the  Eegolini  Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri, 
the  ancient  Gsere.  It  contains  two  sepulchral  chambers,  with 
sides,  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  the  hori- 
zontal courses  of  stone  overlapping  with  a  lintel  at  the  top,  a 
style  of  vaulting  which  is  evidence  of  very  high  antiquity.  The 
outer  chamber  evidently  contained  the  body  of  a  warrior,  from 
the  number  of  beautifully  embossed  shields  found  near  the 
faronze  bier.  The  inner  chamber  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  body  of  a  priest,  from  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  beauti- 
folly  embossed  breastplate,  and  other  articles  of  the  purest 
gold  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  corpse.  This  tomb  probably 
dates  from  the  9th  or  10th  cent.  b.o.  The  tumulus  of  la  Cocu- 
mella,  Ynlci,  is  a  vast  mound  of  earth,  about  240  feet  in  diameter, 
and  must  have  been  about  115  feet  high.    It  is  still  50  feet 

*  The  paintings  in  the  tombs  wonld  seem  to  represent  the  every-day 
scenes  of  life  which  the  deceased  passed  throngh,  and  to  show  that  he  had 
giroi  those  entertainments,  dances,  banquets,  gladiatorial  combats,  races, 
hunts,  which  his  position  in  life  entitlei  hira  to,  and  which  tended  to 
display  his  wealth.  These  tombs  being  evidently  of  chiefs  or  of  persons  of 
rank  and  wealth,  the  entertainments  depicted  in  them  were  evidences  of 
the  high  position  of  the  deceased.  Attributing  symbolical  meaning  to 
these  representations  is  evidently  absurd,  for,  as  Mr.  Dennis  remarks, 
they  are  truthful  delineations  of  £truscan  customs  and  manners ;  and 
thus  depict,  not  only  scenes  of  every-day  life,  but  also  the  common 
occurrences  at  a  feast,  as  the  cat  and  domestic  fowls  gleaning  the  crumbs. 
They  thus  cannot  possibly  represent  the  bliss  of  souls  in  the  other  world, 
as  is  Gerhard's  opinion.  Some  paintings  represent  the  last  offices  to  the 
imnate  of  the  tomb ;  others  represent  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  under  the 
guidance  of  Charun,  the  infernal  Mercury  of  the  Etruscans,  and  conducting 
demons,  who  are  leading  the  soul  to  judgment.  These  mythical  repre- 
sentations of  life  and  death  are  generally  the  result  of  a  later  stage  in  the 
development  of  religious  ideas,  and  consequently  are  evidences  of  these 
tombs  being  of  a  much  later  period. 
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high.  It  was  encircled  at  ite  base  by  a  wall  of  masonry.  Other 
tumoli  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  necropolis  of  Tarqiunii  and 
Csere.  An  Etrnscan  necropolis  was  always  outside  the  walls  of 
the  town.  The  Etruscans— nnlike  the  Greeks,  who,  in  their 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  formed  their  cemeteries  in  the  north 
of  the  towns — availed  thraiMelTes  of  any  site  that  was  conve- 


nient, and  frequently,  as  at  Veii,  buried  their  dead  on  several 
or  opposite  sides  of  their  cities.  Every  necropoUs  in  Etruria 
had  its  peculiar  style  of  tomb.  The  tomb  near  Albano  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  to  be  that  of 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna*  Mr.  Fe^^usson,  however,  from  the 
character  of  the  mouldings  with  which  it  is  adorned,  wonld 
assign  it  to  a  more  modem  da,ta.  It  is  interesting  from  its 
correspondii^  with  the  description  by  Varro  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  tomb  of  Poraenna. 

Bomaa.—Tbe  Romans  called  sepulcnun,  the  ordinary  tomb, 
and  monnmentom,  the  building  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  without  any  funeral  ceremony ;  so  that  the  same  person 
coold  have  several  monuments,  and  in  different  places,  but  could 
have  but  one  tomb,  Roman  tombs  assume  different  forms.  The 
tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  and  the 
ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing  or  wall,  and  planted  with 
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trees.  The  best  example  of  a  Eoman  tomb,  now  remaimng, 
is  the  well-known  one  of  GsBcilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus, 
and  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellns,  who  obtained  the  surname 
of  Greticos,  for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  b.o.  67.  It  is  composed 
of  a  circular  tower,  nearly  70  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  a 
quadrangular  basement,  about  100  feet  square.  The  circular 
part  of  the  tomb  is  built  with  blocks  of  the  finest  trayertine, 
fitted  together  with  great  precision;  it  has  a  beautiful  frieze 
of  oz-fikalls,  with  wreaths  joining  them,  and  a  well-profiled 
comice,  oyer  which  a  conical  roof  is  supposed  to  haye  risen. 
On  a  marble  panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  is  the  inscription: — CsBcilifiB— Q.  Cretici,  F. — ^MetelleB 
GrassL"  Next  in  age  and  importance  is  the  tomb  of  Augustus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  during  his  lifetime,  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  a  circular  building,  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  60  feet  in  height.  It  is  thus  described  by  Strabo : — "  It  is 
built  upon  inunense  foundations  of  white  marble,  and  coyered 
with  eyergreens.  On  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Augustus  in  bronze, 
underneath  are  the  yaults  for  himself,  his  relations,  and  depen- 
dents.*' It  is  now  completely  ruined,  and  so  surrounded  with 
buildings  that  its  plan  can  be  with  difficulty 
made  out.  The  most  remarkable  and  well- 
known  Boman  tomb  is  the  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian.  This  massiye  edifice  was 
erected  by  Hadrian  about  a.  d.  130,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a  massiye 
circular  tower,  235  feet  in  diameter,  and 
140  feet  in  height,  standing  on  a  square 
basement,  each  side  of  which  is  340  feet  in 
length,  and  about  75  feet  high.  According 
to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  whole  was  crowned, 
probably  by  a  dome,  or  at  least  by  a  our- 
yjUnear  roof,  which,  with  its  central  oma-  F 
ment,  must  haye  risen  to  a  height  of  not 
less  than  800  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  cippus  at  pompeii, 
maufloleum  is  the  sepulchral  chamber,  in       ^^f?"*^^  '^  ^^^^^' 

a,       -  ^      r\        -L.  •  !-•   I.  XT.  DAUGHTER    OP  DIO- 

the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  m  which  was  the       medes. 
un  enclosing  the  ashes  of  Hadrian. 

The  kind  of  tomb  more  commonly  used  was  a  cippus,  or  low 
oolumn,  frequently  of  a  quadrangular  form,  but  sometimes 
round,  which  bore  on  its  principal  face  the  Latin  inscription 
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which  gave  the  name,  titles,  and  the  relationship  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  foneieal  inscriptions  generally  conunence  with  the 
letters  D  M — Diis  Manibns,  followed  by  the  name  in  the  genitive 
case.  Sometimes  the  letters  D  M  are  wanting,  then  the  name 
and  title  of  the  deceased  are  in  the  dative  case.  We  find  fre- 
.quently  on  them  the  age  of  the  deceased  in  years,  months,  and 
dajs— the  name  of  the  parent,  freedman,  or  of  the  friend  who 
raised  the  monument  over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased. 

Frequently  the  body  was  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  or  marble 
cofSn,  with  similar  inscriptions ;  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of 
this  kind  is  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  Scipio,  found  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  at  Home.  Under  the  Antonines  sarcophagi 
were  frequently  used.  They  were  embellished  with  ornaments 
and  elaborate  bas-reliefs. 

The  ashes  of  the  bodies  were  enclosed  in  cinerary  urns,  which 
were  composed  of  various  materials,  and  were  varied  in  form, 
with  or  without  inscriptions.  The  urns  of  the  same  family  were 
sometimes  deposited  in  a  place  prepared  for  that  purpose,  gene- 
rally below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Its  interior  walls  were 
pierced  with  several  stories  of  arched  niches  (loculi),  in  each  of 
which  one  or  several  urns  (ollse)  were  placed;  over  the  niches 
the  names  of  the  deceased  were  inscribed  on  marble  tablets. 
This  is  what  the  Eomans  called  a  columbarium,  a  name  derived 
from  the  likeness  of  the  niches  in  the  walls  to  pigeon-holes.* 
To  the  columbarium  was  usually  attached  an  ustrinum,  where 
the  corpse  was  burned.  When  the  deceased,  having  been  killed 
in  battle,  or  having  died  at  sea,  did  not  receive  the  honours  of 
sepnlture,  a  cenotaph,  or  empty  tomb,  was  raised  to  him  with 
the  ceremonies  regulated  by  law ;  these  cenotaphs  bore  the  same 
ornaments  as  the  sarcophagi  and  tombs.  The  place  appointed 
for  tombs  was  generally  by  the  side  of  roads ;  and  though  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  constructed  within  the  city,  there  was  no 
restriction  as  to  their  approaching  close  to  the  walls.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  most  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  ancient 
towns  are  lined  with  tombs,  an  instance  of  which  we  have  at 
Pompeii,  where  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  forming  an  approach  to 
the  city  gate,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  place ; 
and  lately  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  Via  Appia,  and  the 
Via  Latina  have  been  lined  with  tombs  close  to  Eome.    A 


>«. 


*  There  are  several  of  these  columbaria  at  Rome.  The  most  remark- 
able are,  the  columbarium  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  on  the  Appian  way ;  and 
the  colnmbarium  in  the  Villa  Doiia.  . .  ..: 

It 
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nniuber  of  these  tombs,  estending  on  the  Via  Appia  for  over  eight 
miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  Cfecilia  Metella,  have  been  diBCovered 
and  bronght  to  fight  hy  the  energy  and  talent  of  the  late  Com- 
mendatoie  Canina,  who  has  published  a  most  intereBtiug  woii 
on  them,  gi'm^  restorations  of  the  principal  monumenta. 
Tombs  of  a  Boman  period,  exhibiting  the  utmost  magnificence 


of  architectural  decoration,  have  been  found  at  Petra.  The 
Khasnd  and  the  Corinthian  tomb,  in  that  city  of  sepulchres, 
display  most  splendid  architectural  &9ades.  Though  all  the 
forms  of  the  architecture  are  Boman,  Mr.  Feigusson  remarks, 
the  details  are  so  elegant,  and  generally  so  well  designed,  as 
almost  to  lead  to  the  suspicicm  that  there  must  hsYe  been 
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some  Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  At  Mylassa, 
in  Garia^  is  a  tomb  of  unusual  form ;  it  consists  of  a  square 
base,  which  supports  twelve  columns,  of  which  the  eight  inner 
ones  support  a  dome.  The  details  are  Eoman.  Tombs  of  a 
Boman  epoch  are  also  found  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  Gyrene,  on 
the  African  coast.  One  of  the  remarkable  points  of  the  tombs 
at  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Fergusson  writes,  is  the  curious  jumble  of  the 
Boman  orders  which  they  present.  The  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  Ionic,  the  architraves  and  frieze  Doric,  and  the  cornice 
Egyptian.  The  capitals  and  frieze  are  so  distinctly  late  Eoman, 
that  we  feel  no  hesitation  as  to  their  date  b^ing  either  of  the  age 
of  Herod,  or  subsequent  to  that  time. 

At  Gyrene  the  number  of  tombs  is  immense,  and  they  almost 
all  have  architectural  fa9ades,  generally  consisting  of  two  or 
more  columns  between  pilasters;  the  greater  part  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Eoman  date,  and  the  paintings  with  which  many  of  them 
are  still  adorned  are  certainly  Eoman  in  design. 

SCULPTUEK 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  on  the  history  of  sculpture  in 
all  its  phases,  but  to  give  the  distinctive  features  which  charac- 
terize the  different  styles  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and 
Boman  sculpture,  as  they  are  visible  in  statues  of  the  natural  or 
colossal  size,  in  statues  of  lesser  proportion^  and  lastly  in  busts 
and  bas-reliefs. 

We  shaD  give  also  the  styles  of  each  separate  nation  which 
prevailed  at  each  distinct  age  or  epoch,  styles  which  mark  the 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  all  countries. 
Sculpture,  like  architecture  and  painting,  indeed  all  art,  had  an 
indigenous  and  independent  evolution  in  all  countries,  all  these 
arts  springing  up  naturally,  and  taking  their  origin  alike  every- 
where in  the  imitative  faculty  of  man.  They  had  their  stages 
of  development  in  the  ascending  and  descending  scale,  their  rise, 
progress,  culminating  point,  decline  and  decay,  their  cycle  of 
development;  the  sequence  of  these  stages  being  necessarily  de- 
veloped wherever  the  spirit  of  art  has  arisen,  and  has  had  growth 
and  progress.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  examining 
a  work  of  wicient  sculpture  is  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  or  Eomgn  workman- 
diip;  and  this  distinction  rests  entirely  on  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  style  peculiar  to  each  of  those  nations.    The  next 
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step  is,  from  its  characteristic  features  to  distinguish  what  period, 
epoch,  or  stage  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  ari;  of  that  particular 
nation  it  belongs  to.  We  shall  furiOier  give  the  various  attri- 
butes and  characteristics  of  the  gods,  goddesses,  and  other 
mythological  personages  which  distinguish  the  various  statues 
visible  in  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Eoman  sculpture. 

This  enumeration  will  be  found  of  use  in  the  many  sculpture 
galleries  of  the  various  museums  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Egyptian, — Three  great  periods  of  art  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  Egypt : — 1.  The  archaic  style,  reaching  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  known  monuments  of  the  country  till  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  in  which  the  hair  is  in  rude  vertical  curls  and 
heavy  masses,  the  face  is  broad  and  coarse,  the  nose  long,  and 
forehead  receding,  hands  and  feet  large  and  disproportionate; 
the  execution  rude,  even  when  details  are  introduced,  the  bas- 
reliefs  depressed.  This  style  continued  improving  till  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  at  which  period  many  of  the  monuments  are 
finished  with  a  purity  and  delicacy  rivalling  cameos.  2.  The 
art  from  the  restoration  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  till  the  twen- 
tieth— the  hair  is  disposed  in  more  elegant  and  vertical  curls,  a 
greater  harmony  is  observable  in  the  proportion  of  the  limbs, 
the  details  are  finished  with  greater  breadth  and  care,  bas-reliefs 
become  rare,  and  disappear  after  Bameses  11. ;  under  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  however,  the  arts  rapidly  declined.  3.  The 
epoch  of  the  revival  of  art,  commencing  with  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  distinguished  for  an  imitation  of  the  archaic  art  The 
portraiture  is  more  distinct,  the  limbs  freer  and  rounded,  the 
muscles  more  developed,  the  detaite  executed  with  great  accuracy 
and  care,  and  the  general  effect  rather  dependent  on  the  minute 
finish  than  general  scope  and  breadth.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  Eomans  a  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  engraffc  Greek  art  on 
Egyptian.  But  a  rapid  decay  took  place  both  in  the  knowledge, 
finish,  and  all  the  details.  To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth 
period,  in  which  a  pseudo-Egyptian  style,  not  genuine  Egyptian, 
was  introduced  at  Eome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  prin- 
cipally underHadrian,animitation  of  Egyptianfigures.  Antinous, 
the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  is  frequently  represented  in  this  style. 
This  recurrence  to  the  early  and  antiquated  style  being  always 
an  evidenca  of  the  exhausted  and  deteriorated  state  of  art. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Egyptian  sculpture  are  extreme 
simplicity  of  lines,  absence  of  motion,  want  of  details;  in  every 
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form  we  find  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and  in  every  fsice  serenity 
and  repose,  an  imposing  grandenr  which  makes  the  smallest 
1^3rptian  statue  convey  the  idea  of  something  colossal.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  Egyptian  art  is  its  unchangeableness,  its 
fixity  of  type.  The  forms  and  proportions,  the  types  and  subjects 
of  representation  remain  the  same  for  thousands  of  years.  All 
the  statues  we  possess  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whatever  material, 
and  of  whatever  dimensions  they  may  be,  are  erect,  seated,  or  on 
their  knees,  and  all,  in  whatever  position  they  are  found,  with 
their  back  to  a  pillar,  or  at  least  so  rarely  detached  from  some 
support,  that  this  exception  confirms  rather  than  weakens  the 
general  rule.    This  pillar  was  destined  to  contain  inscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  erect  figures,  whether  they  represent  a 
man  or  a  woman,  they  have  their  arms  hanging  down  close  to 
their  sides,  or  crossed  symmetrically  on  their  breasts.  Some- 
times one  of  the  arms  is  detached  from  its  vertical  position  and 
brought  forwards,  while  the  other  remains  stretched  down  the 
length  of  the  body ;  but  whatever  x)06ition  they  assume,  their 
attitude  is  rigid  and  inmiovable.  The  hair  was  disposed  in  very 
reigular  masses  of  vertical  curls,  the  hole  of  the  ear  was  on  a 
level  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  beard  was  plaited  in  a  narrow 
mass  of  a  square  or  recurved  form.  The 
feet  are  almost  always  parallel,  but  not  on 
the  same  plane;  one  is  always  placed  before 
the  other,  and  as  the  one  behind,  being 
thrown  further  back  would  appear  some- 
what shorter,  for  this  reason  it  is  generally 
a  little  longer.  The  extremities  of  the 
hands  and  feet  are  badly  finished,  the 
fingers  of  unusual  length,  the  muscular 
development  not  expressed  at  all.  As  to 
the  seated  figures,  they  have  uniformly 
their  feet  on  the  same  line,  and  their 
hands  placed  parallel  on  theax  knees. 
Figures  on  their  knees  have  generally  a 
kind  of  chest  before  them,  figured  like  a 
sanctuary,  and  enclosing  some  idols.  These 
three  positions  are  characterized  by  the 
same  rigidity,  the  same  want  of  action  and 
hfe.  With  r^ard  to  their  costume,  the  statues  of  the  women  are 
always  draped,  but  generally  with  a  very  slight  vesture,  which 
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fonns  no  fold,  and  fits  so  close  to  the  figure,  that  frequently  one 
cannot  distinguish  the  drapery  from  the  body  which  it  enfolds, 
did  one  not  remark  exactly  at  the  neck  and  at  the  legs  a  little 
rim,  which  indicates  each  extremity  of  the  drapery.  The  form 
of  the  breast  was  sometimes  indicated  by  a  circular  indented 
line.    The  statues  of  men  are  entirely  nude,  with  the  exception 

of  a  kind  of  apron  falling  from  the  hips  to 
the  knees.  When  we  speak  of  nudity  in  an 
Egyptian,  we  must  remember  that  they  did 
not  exhibit  the  least  detail  of  muscnlar  de- 
velopment, and  consequently  no  real  nudity. 
Egyptian  artists  evidently  attempted  no  imi- 
tation of  nature,  thus  statues  were  question- 
less symbols  of  ideas  alone.  A  statue  which 
was  a  combination  of  a  human  figure  with 
the  head  of  a  hawk  or  jackal,  was  no  imita- 
tion of  nature,  it  was  a  mere  symbolic  image. 
They  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
symbolic  language,  that  they  may  be  con* 
sidered,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  capital  letters  of  that  language.  The 
Egyptian  artist,  in  treating  them  as  sym- 
bolic signs  only,  always  n^lected  the  human  part,  giving  all 
his  care  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
divinity  represented.  This  care  and  skill  in  representing  the 
animal  form  has  been  frequently  observed,  a  stem  theocracy  for- 
bidding all  study  and  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  figure.  No  innovation  being  allowed,  the  same 
early  forms  were  repeated  and  reproduced  in  endless  varieties. 

In  the  early  period  of  Jlgyptian  sculpture  low  relief  was 
adopted  on  all  large  monuments,  and  was  generally  painted. 
At  a  later  period  the  intaglio  rilevato,  or  relieved  intaglio  (by 
the  Greeks  called  koilanaglyph,  and  by  the  French  relief  en 
creux),  was  introduced  by  Eameses  11.  The  sides  of  the  incavo, 
which  are  perpendicular,  are  cut  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
from  that  part  to  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  a  gradual  swell,  the 
centre  being  frequently  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  walL 
In  the  bas-reliefs  the  heads  were  always  given  in  profile,  and 
the  eyes  elongated,  with  a  full  pupil.  These  features,  however, 
are  the  characteristics  of  art,  in  all  countries,  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development. 
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Sculptures,  in  this  style  of  bos- relief,  coTer  the  walla  of  the 
tcoqilee,  palaces,  and  tombe,  representiiig  not  only  incidenta  of 
private  life,  work  and  employment  of  Tarious  kinds,  recreations 
ud  gamee,  bat  also  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  mling  Pharaoh, 
peaceful  incidents  and  warlike  en4«rpriee8.  Egyptian  art  was 
diiefl?  confined  to  the  delineation  of  actual  life. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Egyptian  Bcalpture  is  the  frequent 
representation  of  their  kings  in  a  colossal  form.  The  two  most 
faiaoas  colossi  are  the  seated  figures 
in  the  plain  of  Thebes.  One  is  re- 
cognised to  be  the  vocal  Memnon 
(Amnnoph  in.),  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo.  They  are  47  feet  high,  and  mea- 
eiire  about  18  feet  3  inches  across  the 
^nlders.  But  the  grandest  and 
tugest  colossal  statue  was  the  stn- 
pendoos  statue  of  kii^  Sameses  n., 
ol  Syenite  granite,  in  the  Memnonium 
at  Tbebes.  It  represented  the  king 
aealed  on  a  throne,  in  the  nsual  stti- 
tode  of  kings,  the  hands  resting  on 
his  knees.  It  is  now  in  fragments. 
It  measured  !22  feet  i  inches  across 
the  shoulders.  According  to  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  the  whole  mass,  when 
entire,  must  have  we^hed  about  887 
tons.  A.  colossal  statue  of  Barneses 
n.  Ues  with  its  &oe  upon  the  gronnd 
on  the  site  of  Memphis ;  it  was  placed  before  the  temple  of  Pthah. 
Ite  total  height  is  estimated  at  42  ft.  8  in.  without  the  pedestal. 
It  is  of  white  siliceous  limestone.  Another  well-known  colossus 
a  the  statue  of  the  so-called  Memnon,  now  in  the  British 
Hoaemn.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  Bameses  II.  It 
*as  brought  by  Belzoni  from  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes. 

In  the  different  epochs  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  the  Egyptian 
utigts  were  bound  1^  certain  fixed  canons  or  rules  of  proportion 
to  guide  them  in  their  labours,  and  which  they  were  obliged  to 
adhere  to  rigidly.  The  following  are  the  canons  of  three  distinct 
epochs:  1.  The  canon  of  the  time  of  the  pyramids,  the  height 
m«  reckoned  at  6  feet  &om  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of 
ttie  head,  and  snbdivisions  obtained  by  one-half  or  one-third  of 
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a  foot.  2.  The  canon  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  is  only  an  extension  of  the  first.  The  whole  figure  was 
contained  in  a  number  of  squares  of  half  a  foot,  and  the  whole 
height  divided  into  eighteen  parts.  In  these  two  canons  the 
height  above  the  sixth  foot  is  not  reckoned.  3.  The  canon  of 
the  age  of  Psammetici,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  reckon- 
ing the  entire  height  at  21i  feet  from  the  sole  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  taken  to  the  upper  part.  The  proportions  are  dif- 
ferent, but  without  any  introduction  of  the  Greek  canon.  The 
canon  and  the  leading  lines  were  originally  traced  in  red,  sub- 
sequently corrected  by  the  principal  artist  in  black,  and  the 
design  then  executed.  In  Egypt,  almost  every  object  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  was  painted.  The  colossal  Egyptian  statues 
are  generally  of  granite,  basalt,  porphyry,  or  sandstone.  The 
two  colossi  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  are  of  course  hard  gritstone. 
The  Egyptians  also  worked  in  dark  and  red  granites,  breccias, 
serpentines,  arragonite,  limestones,  jaspers,  feldspar,  cornelian, 
glass,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  lead,  iron,  the  hard  woods,  fir  or  cedar, 
sycamore,  ebony,  acacia,  porcelain  and  ivory,  and  terra  cotta. 
All  objects,  from  the  most  gigantic  obelisk  to  the  minute  articles 
of  private  life,  are  found  decorated  with  hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian  sculptors  were  also  remarkable  for  the  correct  and 
eixcellent  representation  of  animals.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
noticed  in  their  representation  a  freedom  of  hand«  a  choice  and 
variety  of  forms,  a  truthfulness,  and  even  what  deserves  to  be 
called  imitation,  which  contrast  with  the  uniformity,  the  rigidity, 
the  absence  of  nature  and  life,  which  human  figures  present. 
Plato  mentions  a  law  which  forbade  the  artists  to  depart,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  in  the  execution  of  statues  of  the  human  form 
from  the  type  consecrated  by  priestly  authority.  The  artist, 
therefore,  not  being  restrict^  in  his  study  of  the  animal  form, 
could  thus  give  to  its  image  greater  variety  of  motion,  and  by 
imitating  animals  in  nature,  indemnify  himself  for  the  constraint 
he  experienced  when  he  represented  kings  and  priests.  The 
two  colossal  lions  in  red  granite,  brought  to  England  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  may  be  considered  as  remarkably 
good  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  as  applied  to  the  delineation  of 
animal  forms.  They  evince  a  considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy 
in  the  strongly-marked  delineation  of  the  muscular  development 
The  form  also  is  natural  and  easv,  thus  admirably  expressing 
the  idea  of  strength  in  a  state  of  repose.    They  were  sculptured- 
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;  k  the  reign  of  AmunoiJi  III.  The  representations  of  the  eacred 
uiimalB,  the  cjmocephalus,  the  lion,  the  jackal,  the  lam,  &c., 
■aie  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Egi^tian  eculpture. 

ffruacan.— The  principal  characterietioe,  as  visible  in  the 

most  tmcdent  monnmentB  of  this  people  are,  the  lines  rectilinear, 

tiie  attitude  rigid,  the  moulding  of  tlie  features  imperfect,  want 

of  proportion  ia  the  limbs,  wl^ch  are  generally  so  me^pre  that 

they  giye  no  idea  of  flesh  or  mnscles,  and  thus  their  outline 
I  exhibits  no  undulation.     The  form  of  the  head  is  an  oral, 

narrow  towards  the  chin,  which  terminates  in  a  point;  the  eyes 
I  «e  long  or  sightly  raised  at  the  outer  extremity.   No  Egyptian 

wxk  exhibits  such  ehapelessness.    In  the  email  Etruscan  fignrea 

file  arms  are  pendent,  and  closely  adhering  to  the  body ;  the 

bet  ore  parallel;  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  marked  by  a 

ample  line.    This  was  the  first  style.    Most  of  these  early 

VQikswere  jnclay.  Ofthisstyle 

me  the  "  Opera  Tuscamca    a 

term  used   by  the  Somans  to 

imply  all  productions  which  ex 

biUted  the  hard  and  dry  manner 

(£  the  earlier  Etruscan  school 

These     oharocterifitic    features 

bowever,  which  are  supposed  to 

he  peculiar  to  early  Etruscan 

■rt,  are  not  indicatiTe  of  any 

pBtionlar  nation;  they  exhibit 

the  natural    imperfection    and 

want  of  art  peculiar  to  the  first 

stage  of  the  development  of  art 

in  all  countries. 
The  second  style  may  be  re- 

wgiused  by  some  essential  im- 
provement, by  a  stronger    ex- 

PMsmon  of  the  features  of  the 

fee,  and  by  a  more  energetic 

Wion  of  the  limbs,  without  the 

ligidity  and    restraint    of  the 

Mtitude  entirely  disappearing; 

the  muscles  and  the  bones  are  indicated , 

Wpecjally  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  in  general  the  whole 
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expression  is  exaggerated,  the  very  opposite  to  all  that  is 
graceful,  easy,  and  flowing.  These  characteristics  are  peculiar 
to  all  statues  of  the  same  style,  and  in  order  to  recognise  the 
mythological  personages  which  they  represent,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  their  attributes ;  for  an  Apollo  is  made  like  a  Her- 
cules. Almost  all  the  male  figures  wear  beards ;  the  hands  are 
constrained,  the  fingers  rigid,  the  eyes  monstrous  and  pro- 
truding, the  features  of  a  coarse  nature,  and  the  diflferent  parts 
of  the  body  badly  put  together ;  the  hair  falls  in  tresses,  and  the 
drapery  is  indicated  by  parallel  folds;  sometimes, on  the  statues 
of  women,  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  are  plaited  very  elaborately. 

The  third  style  is  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
and  forms  a  near  approach  to  their  practices,  without,  however, 
equalling  their  perfection.  They  are  in  this  epoch  amalgamated 
in  one  school,  and  one  has  frequently  need  of  inscriptions  in 
Etruscan  characters  engraved  on  the  monimients  to  attribute 
them  with  certainty  to  their  real  authors ;  the  air  and  form  of 
the  heads  larger,  rounder,  more  marked  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 
serve  to  distinguish  them.  The  Etruscans  attained  to  consider- 
able fame  for  their  sculpture  in  bronze.  Among  the  statues  in 
bronze  we  may  mention  the  Mars  of  Todi  in  the  Vatican,  a  boy 
with  a  goose  under  his  arm  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,  and  the 
statue  of  an  orator  at  Florence.  In  the  representation  of  the 
animal  form  we  have  the  Chinuera  at  Florence,  and  the  she-wolf 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the 
art  of  sculpture,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  other  works  of 
bronze  of  the  Etruscans ;  of  these  their  candelabra  and  mirrors 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  candelabra  were  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  of  form,  and  their  beauty  of  ornamentation. 
The  mirrors  were  circular  disks,  one  side  of  which  was  suffi- 
ciently polished  to  reflect  objects;  they  were  encircled  by  an 
ornamental  border,  the  handles  sometimes  bearing  sculptured 
figures;  on  the  back  of  these  are  designs  incised  in  outline, 
chiefly  representing  Greek  myths  and  heroic  legends,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Etruscan  characters.  Some,  however,  occur  with 
subjects  of  a  peculiarly  Etruscan  character.  Most  of  the  designs 
are  veiy  loosely  and  carelessly  drawn,  with  little  care  for  beauty 
of  composition.  In  some  few  cases  the  drawing  is  of  a  masterly 
character.  An  excellent  example  of  this  style  is  the  mirror 
representing  Bacchus,  Semele,  and  Apollo,  in  the  Museum  at 
Berlin.    It  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Dennis's  work  on 
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Etmiia.  In  the  opinion  of  Grerhard^  most  of  the  extant  mirrors 
were  executed  in  the  4th^  6th^  and  6th  centuries  a.  u.  o.  (b.  o. 
454-154.)  At  this  period,  and  at  an  earlier  period  also,  Etruscan 
art  was  not  only  Greek  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  subjects 
— subjects  belonging  entirely  to  either  Greek  mythology  or 
history — but  also  Greek  in  its  character  and  style  of  art.  There 
was,  indeed,  frequent  intercommunication  in  the  early  periods 
between  Greece  and  Etruria ;  the  people  of  Agylla  sent  frequent 
embassies  to  Delphi.  The  Corinthian  Demaratus  emigrated  to 
Tarquinii,  and  bringing  with  him  a  colony  of  artists,  esta- 
blished schools  of  Greek  art  there.  Etruscan  art  was  essentially 
a  modified  Greek,  the  civilization,  Hellenic;  Homer,  the  Cyclic 
poets,  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  their  authors,  were  as  familiar  to  the  Etruscans  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  modem  Europe.  The  statues,  the  wall-painting, 
the  Scarabeei,  and  the  bronze  mirrors  above  all,  had  represen- 
tations of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece,  intermingled  with  the 
Etruscan  mythology  and  language.  The  types  are  Greek,  the 
names  often  Etruscan.  Mr.  Dennis  gives  the  following  names 
to  the  three  Etruscan  styles,  according  to  their  characteristic 
features.  1.  The  Egyptian.  2.  The  Etruscan,  or  Tyrrhene,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  its  more  than 
doubtful  Greek  character.  3.  The  Hellenic.  To  these  three,  he 
adds,  may  be  appended  a  fourth,  the  Decadence.  This,  indeed, 
must  follow  as  a  necessary  sequel  in  all  developments.  What- 
ever has  a  rise,  and  reaches  maturity,  must  have  a  decline. 

Greek, — The  stages  of  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  Greece  may  be  given  in  five  distinct  periods 
or  epochs,  naming  these,  for  greater  convenience,  chiefly  &om 
the  name  of  the  principal  artist  whose  style  prevailed  at  that 
period: 

I.  The  DsBdalean,  or  early  .        ,    (      — 580  b.o.) 

n.  The  -ffilginetan,  or  archaic  •  (580—480  b.o.) 
nL  The  Phidian,  or  the  grand  .  (480—400  B.o.) 
rV.  The  Praxitelean,  or  the  beautiful(400— 250  b.o.) 

V.  The  Decline     •       •       .       ,    (250—  ) 

Prior  to  the  age  of  Dssdalus,  there  was  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  art,  in  which  the  want  of  art,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  that  early  stage,  was  exhibited  in  rude  attempts  at  the 
representation  of  the  human  figure,  for  similar  and  almost  iden- 
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tical  nide  representatioiis  are  attempted  in  the  early  stages  of 
art  in  all  countries ;  as  the  early  attempts  of  children  are  nearly 
identical  in  all  ages.  The  presence  of  a  god  was  indicated  in  a 
manner  akin  to  the  Fetichism  of  the'  African,  by  the  simplest 
and  most  shapeless  objects,  such  as  nnhewn  blocks  of  stone 


MINERVA.      IN  THE  EARLIEST  AND 
PRIMITIVE  STYLE. 


(KlOol  dpyol)  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood.  The  first 
attempt  at  representation  consisted  in  fashioning  a  block  of 
stone  or  wood  into  some  semblance  of  the  hnman  form,  and  this 
rude  attempt  constituted  a  divinity,  and  was  styled  $6avov. 
Of  this  primitive  form  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Cupid  of 
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ThespisB ;  the  Jnno  of  ArgoB  was  £a.sliioned  in  a  similar  mde 
manner  from  the  trunk  of  a  wild  pear  tree.  These  attempts 
were  thus  nothing  more  than  shapeless  blocks^  the  head,  arms, 
and  legs  scarcely  defined.  Some  of  these  wooden  blocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  a  coarse  attempt  at  imitation,  fur- 
nished with  real  hair,  and  to  have  been  clothed  with  real 
draperies  in  order  to  conceal  the  imperfection  of  the  form.  The 
next  step  was  to  give  these  shapeless  blocks  a  human  form. 
The  upper  part  assumed  the  likeness  of  a  head,  and  by  degrees 
arms  and  legs  were  marked  out;  but  in  these  early  imitations  of 
the  human  figure  the  arms  were,  doubtless,  represented  closely 
attached  to  the  sides;  and  the  legs,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
defined,  were  still  connected  and  united  in  a  common  pillar. 

The  age  of  Daedalus  marks  an  improvement  in  the  modelling 
of  the  human  figure,  and  in  giving  it  life  and  action.  This 
improvement  in  the  art  consisted  in  representing  the  human 
figure  with  the  arms  isolated  from  the  body,  the  legs  detached, 
and  the  eyes  open ;  in  fine,  giving  it  an  appearance  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  life,  and  thus  introducing  a  principle  of  imitation. 
This  important  progress  in  the  practice  of  the  art  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature*  of  the  school  of  DsBdalus,  for  under  the  name  of 
DsBdalus  we  must  understand  the  art  of  sculpture  itself  in  its 
primitive  form,  and  in  its  first  stage  of  development.  According 
to  Flaxman,  the  rude  efforts  of  this  age  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent divinities  and  heroes  only — ^Jupiter,  Neptune,  Hercules, 
and  several  heroic  characters,  had  the  self-same  face,  figure,  and 
action ;  the  same  narrow  eyes,  thin  lips,  with  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  turned  upwards ;  the  pointed  chin,  narrow  loins,  turgid 
muscles ;  the  same  advancing  position  of  the  lower  limbs ;  the 
right  hand  raised  beside  the  head,  and  the  left  extended.  Their 
only  distinctions  were  that  Jupiter  held  the  thunder-bolt,  Nep- 
tune the  trident,  and  Hercules  a  palm  branch  or  bow.  The  female 
divinities  were  clothed  in  draperies  divided  into  few  and  per- 
pendicular folds,  their  attitudes  advancing  like  those  of  the 
male  figures.  The  hair  of  both  male  and  female  statues  of  this 
period  is  arranged  with  great  care,  collected  in  a  club  behind, 
sometimes  entirely  curled. 

Between  the  rudeness  of  the  Daedalean  and  the  hard  and 
severe  style  of  the  ^ginetan  there  was  a  transitional  style,  to 
which  period  the  artists  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  are  assigned  by 
Pliny.    The  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  the 
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bae-relie&  representing  Agamemnon,  Epena,  and  Talthybras,  in 
the  Lonvre,  the  Harpy  monnment  in  tiie  British  Museum,  and 
the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  afford  examtplea  of  this  style. 


One  of  the  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinns  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  the  charact«riHtic  features  of  this  transitional  style 
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It  represents  Perseus  idlling  the  Medusa  in  the  presence  of 
Athene.  The  style  of  this  representation  is  extraordinarily 
seyere,  almost  horrible;  the  Medusa  is  thoroughly  distorted. 
The  other  figures  are  formless  and  heavy;  the  faces  are  masklike 
and  stiff,  with  large  staring  eyes^  projecting  and  compressed 
lips,  broad  forehead  and  prominent  nose.  To  this  period 
also  evidently  belong  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Harpy  monument 
from  Xantheus.  The  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  head  and 
drapery,  which  falls  in  parallel  folds,  the  stiff  smiling  of  the 
countenances,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  advancing,  correspond 
thoroughly  with  the  primitive  character  of  this  epoch.  The  bas- 
relief  from  Samothrace,  representing  Agamemnon,  Epeus,  and 
Talthybius,  now  in  the  Louvre,  may  be  assigned  to  this  period. 
The  bas-relief  is  very  low,  and  exhibits  a  style  of  treatment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  painted  vases  of  the  same  age. 
The  statue  of  Apollo  found  at  Tenea  near  Corinth,  and  now  in 
the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  exhibits  some  advance  in  the  style 
of  this  period,  presenting  in  the  slender  form  of  the  body,  a 
decided  conti^st  to  the  heavy  compactness  of  the  works  of 
Selinns;  the  limbs  although  severe  and  rigid  are  yet  handled 
with  deeper  understanding,  and  greater  justness ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  same  mask-like  smiling  lack  of  expression  in 
the  oomitenance,  and  the  same  awkwardness  in  allowing  the 
soles  of  both  feet  to  rest  on  the  ground. 

^ginetan, — In  the  jEginetan  period  of  sculpture  there  was 
Btill  retained  in  the  character  of  the  heads,  in  the  details  of  the 
oostome,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  beard  and  the  hair  are 
treated,  something  archaic  and  conventional,  undoubtedly  de- 
nved  from  the  habits  and  teachings  of  the  primitive  school. 
But  there  prevails  at  the  same  time,  in  the  execution  of  the 
human  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  nude  is  treated,  a 
^owledge  of  anatomy,  and  an  excellence  of  imitation  carried  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  truth  as  to  give  convincing  proofs  of  an  ad- 
vanced step  and  a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  the  art. 
The  following  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  ^ginetan 
style,  as  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  statues  found 
in  .$gina,  which  were  the  undoubted  productions  of  the  school 
of  the  .Sginetan  period.  The  style  in  which  they  are  executed 
is  called  Hieratic  or  Archaic. 

The  heads,  either  totally  destitute  of  expression,  or  all  reduced 
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to  a  general  and  conventional  esptession  present  in  the  obliqife 
position  of  the  eyee  and  mouth  that  forced  smile  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  eharactenstio  feature  common  to  all  productionfl 
of  this  archaic  style  for  we  find  it  also  on  the  most  ancient 
medals,  and  on  bas-reliefs  of  the  pnimtive  penod. 


The  hair  treated  likewise  m  a  systematic  manner  m  small 
curls  or  plaits  worked  with  wonderful  industry  mutates  not 
real  hair,  but  genuine  w^s  a  peculiarity  which  may  be  remarked 
on  other  works  in  the  ancient  stylo  and  of  Etruscan  origin. 
The  beard  is  indicated  on  the  cheek  by  a  deep  mark,  and  ia 
rarely  worked  in  relief,  but,  in  the  tatter  case,  so  as  to  imitate  a 
false  beard,  and  consequently  in  the  same  system  as  the  hair. 
The  costume  partakes  of  the  same  conTCntional  and  hieiatio 
taet«;  it  oonsiBta  of  drapery,  with  straight  and  regular  folde, 
&llii^  in  symmetrical  and  parallel  masses,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
real  draperies  in  which  the  ancient  statues  in  wood  were  draped. 
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These  conventional  forms  of  the  drapery  and  hair  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  deriving  their  origin  from  an  imitation  of 
the  early  statues  in  wood,  the  first  objects  of  worship  and  of  art 
among  the  Greeks,  which  were  frequently  covered  with  false 
hair,  and  clothed  with  real  draperies.    The  muscular  develop- 
ment observable  in  these  figures  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but, 
cmsidering  the  period,  is  wonderfully  accurate  and  true  to 
natnre.   The  genius  for  imitation  exhibited  in  this  style,  carried 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  expression  of  the  forms  of  the  body, 
although  still  accompanied  by  a  little  meagreness  and  dryness, 
the  truth  of  detail,  the  exquisite  care  in  the  execution,  evince  so 
profound  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  so 
great  a  readiness  of  hand — ^in  a  word,  an  imitation  of  nature  so 
skilful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  simple,  that  one  cannot  but 
recognise  in  them  the  productions  of  an  art  which  had  arrived  at 
a  point  which  required  only  a  few  steps  more  to  reach  perfection. 
To  the  latter  part  of  this  period  belong  the  sculptors  Canachus, 
Calamifl,  and  Pythagoras,    Canachus  was  the  sculptor  of  a  fa- 
mous statue  of  a  nude  Apollo  in  bronze  termed  Philesius,  at 
Didymi,  near  Miletus,  and  was  considered  as  very  hard  in  his 
style.    A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum.    Calamis,  who 
dedicated  at  Tanagra  the  statue  of  Hermes  carrying  a  ram,  was 
less  stiff  in  his  outlines,  and  Pythagoras  still  less  so.    The  last 
sculptor  is  especially  noticed  by  Pliny  as  the  first  who  under- 
stood the  art  of  representing  the  jnuscles,  veins  and  hair.  In  all 
the  older  styles,  one  peculiarity  was  the  treatment  of  the  muscles, 
which  were  generally,  it  is  true,  placed  in  their  right  positions, 
but  with  strange  exaggeration  in  size  and  development.     After 
Pythagoras,  who  maybe  considered  the  last  of  the  artists  of  the 
genuine  archaic  school,  come  two  great  artists  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  transition  period— Myron  and  Polycletus — ^in  neither 
of  whom  the  parallel  lines,  fixed  smile,  and  heavy  proportions  of 
the  archaic  style  are  found.    Myron,  according  to  Pliny,  is  said 
to  have  introduced  a  more  extended  varfety  of  forms,  with  the 
greatest  truth  to  nature.     He  was  the  first  who  directed  his  art 
to  the  representation  of  animals.    His  cow  and  other  represen- 
tations of  animals  were  characterized  as  life-like.    His  human 
forms  were  characterized  by  exaggeration  and  over  elaboration. 
There  are  several  marble  copies  extant  of  his  most  celebrated 
statue,  the  Discobolus,  or  quoit-thrower,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Tovnley  collection  in  the  British  Museum.     His  works  were 
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chiefly  in  bronze.  The  second  great  sculptor,  Polycletus,  id 
admitted  to  have  been  superior  in  the  handling  of  his  art  to 
Myron,  and  to  have  carried  the  technical  art  of  sculpture  much 
further.  Quinctilian  and  Cicero  both  speak  of  him  as  remarkable 
for  the  grace  of  his  figures.  And  the  former  remarks  that,  though 
perfect  in  the  representation  of  athletes,  he  was  deficient  in 
power  and  sublimity.  The  only  work  which  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  excellencies  of  this  artist  is  the  copy  of  his  Biadumenos,  re- 
presenting an  athlete  binding  a  fillet  round  his  head,  formerly 
in  the  Famese  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
exhibits  less  muscular  development,  less  fulness  than  the  forms 
affected  by  his  successor  Phidias,  but  is  hardly  less  refined. 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  hisBoryphorus,  or  spear-bearer,  a 
youthful  figure,  but  with  the  full  proportions  of  a  man.  This 
was  the  statue  which  became  known  by  name  of  the  Canon,  be- 
cause in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Polycletus  executed  also  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Hera,  in  gold  and  ivory,  for  the  temple  of  this 
goddess  in  Argos.  A  copy  in  marble,  the  colossal  head  of  Juno 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  in  Eome,  affords  perhaps  a  lively  idea  of 
the  sublimity  of  this  work,  in  which  Polycletus  established  for 
all  ages  the  artistic  type  of  the  consort  of  Jupiter.  The  custom 
which  was  established  about  this  age  of  publicly  erecting  statues 
to  victorious  athletes,  called  iconic  statues,  strongly  favoured  the 
progress  of  art,  and  produced  its  complete  emancipation.  The 
gymnastic  exercises  and  contests  so  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
were  most  favourable  to  art,  from  the  beautiful  models  with 
which  they  furnished  artists,  from  the  facility  of  studying  them 
at  every  moment,  and  in  every  possible  position,  and  finally, 
from  the  numbers  of  statues  of  athletes  which  necessarily  re- 
sulted from  such  institutions.  The  study  of  the  nude  became 
the  essential  condition  of  art  among  the  Qreeks.  On  the  borders 
of  the  Phidian  period  are  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens.  The  metopes  contain  representations  of  the 
contests  of  Hercules  and  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  executed  in  strong 
relief,  and  exhibiting  much  passionate  action,  great  truthfulness 
to  nature  in  the  figures,  and  at  the  same  time  excellent  arrange- 
ment in  the  space  allotted.  The  friezes  executed  in  less  strong 
relief  represent  the  contests  between  Theseus,  with  his  Athen- 
ians, and  the  Centaurs.  Art  had  reached  that  stage  when  there 
was  nothing  wanting  but  a  great  man  to  completely  emancipate 


it  fHmi  ite  arofatuc  and  hieratic  fetters,  and  lead  it,  by  a  farther 
>tep  onwards,  to  its  perfect  development  That  man  was 
Phidias. 

Phidian. — "  This  period  (we  here  adopt  Mr.  Vanx's  words)  is 


,  the  golden  age  of  Greek  art.  Dnring  this  period  arose  a  fipirit 
of  ecnlpture  which  combined  grace  acd  majesty  in  the  happiest 
manner,  and  by  emancipating  the  plastic  art  from  the  fetters  of 

j  Mitiqtie  stiffiieBB,  attained,  under  the  direction  of  Pericles,  and 
I7  the  hand  of  Phidias,  its  culminating  point.     It  is  curious  to 
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remark  the  gradual  progress  of  the  arts ;  for  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  slowly  and  not  per  solium  that  the  grayity  of  the  elder 
school  was  changed  to  the  perfect  style  of  the  age  of  Phidias  "  ' 
In  this  phase  of  the  art,  the  ideal  had  reached  its  zenith,  and 
we  behold  a  beauty  and  perfection  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
In  this  age  alone  sculpture,  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
it  had  attained  to  in  its  style,  was  qualified  to  give  a  form  to 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  deity  evolved  by  the  mind  of 
Phidias.  He  alone  was  considered  able  to  embody  and  to  render 
manifest  to  the  eye  the  sublime  images  of  Homer.  Hence  he 
was  called  "  the  sculptor  of  the  gods."  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  conception  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  Phidias  wished  to  render 
manifest,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  realizing,  the  sublime  image 
under  which  Homer  represents  the  master  of  the  gods.  The 
sculptor  embodied  that  image  in  the  following  manner,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias ;  "  The  god,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  is  seated 
on  a  throne,  his  head  crowned  with  a  branch  of  olive,  his  right 
hand  presented  a  Victory  of  ivory  and  gold,  with  a  crown  and 
fillet ;  his  left  hand  held  a  scepixe,  studded  with  all  kinds  of 
metals,  on  which  an  eagle  sat;  the  sandals  of  the  god  were 
gold,  so  was  his  drapery,  on  which  were  various  animals,  with 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  especially  lilies;  his  throne  was  richly 
wrought  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  There  were  also 
statues;  four  Victories,  alighting,  were  at  each  foot  of  the 
throne ;  those  in  front  rested  each  on  a  sphinx  that  had  seized  a 
Theban  youth ;  below  the  sphinxes  the  children  of  Niobe  were 
slain  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and  Artemis."  This  statue,  Flax- 
man  observes,  sixty  feet  in  height,  was  the  most  renowned  work 
of  ancient  sculpture,  not  for  stupendous  magnitude  alone,  but 
more  for  careful  majesty  and  sublime  beauty.  His  Minerva  in 
the  Parthenon  was  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  goddess  was  repre* 
sented  standing  robed  in  a  tunic,  and  her  head  covered  with  the 
formidable  »gis;  with  her  right  hand  she  held  a  lance;  in  the  left 
she  held  a  statue  of  Victory  about  five  feet  high;  her  helmet  was 
surmounted  by  a  sphinx  and  two  griflfins,  and  over  the  visor 
eight  horses  in  front  in  full  gaUop.  The  shield  erect  at  the  feet 
of  the  goddess  was  adorned  on  both  sides  with  bas-reliefs.  At 
the  base  of  the  statue  were  a  sphinx  and  a  serpent.  This  colossus 
was  37  feet  high.  The  gem  of  Aspasus  and  the  silver  tetra- 
drachm  of  Athens  are  said  to  be  copies  of  the  head  of  this 
Minerva. 
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Another  tematkable  statue  of  Phidias  was  the  Athene  Pro- 
machns  in  the  Acropolis.    It  represented  the  tutelary  goddess  of 


&e  AthflDUUiB,  fully  armed,  and  in  the  attitude  of  battle,  with 
me  arm  tuMd,  and  holding  a  epoar  in  her  hand.     This  work 
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was  of  ooloBBal  dimGnsiona,  and  stood  in  the  open  air,  neadf 

opposite  the  Fropylsa.  It  towered  above  the  roof  of  the  Par- 
theuon,  aad  it  ia  said  the  crest  of  the  hehnet,  and  the  point  of 
the  spear  could  be  seen  fiir  off  by  ships  approaching  Athena 
from  Bunimn.  Its  he^ht  is  supposed  to  have  been,  with  its 
pedestal,  about  seventy  feet;  the  material  waa  bTonze.  There 
are  two  marble  statues  which  have  come  down  to  ub,  and  which 
give  some  idea  of  the  Minerras  of  Phidias.  One  is  the  Pallas 
of  Velletri,  which  is  supposed  to  he  a  copy  of  the  Minerva 


Promachus  The  Famese  Mmerva  at  Naples  may  afford  some 
idea  of  the  ohiyselephanbne  statue  of  the  Parthenon  It  does 
not,  however  present  the  accessories  of  the  Athenian  figni«> 
The  Sphinx  the  serpent  and  the  shield  are  not  represented. 
The  sculptares  of  the  Parthenon  now  m  the  Bntieh  Unseum, 
can  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  manner  of  Phidias  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  school  as  observed  by  riasman  The  statues  at 
the  pediments  the  metopes  tmd  bae-reliefe  ore  remarkable  for 
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liuit  grandeur  of  style,  siinplicity,  truth,  beauty,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  school.  On  the  eastern  pediment  was  re- 
presented the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  western,  the  contest 
between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the  guardianship  of  the  soil 
of  Attica.  Of  the  figures  still  preserved  to  us  of  the  eastern 
pediment,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  reclining 
fignie  may  be  identified  as  Theseus,  that  another  is  Ceres,  a 
third  Iris  the  messenger,  about  to  announce  to  mortals  the  great 
eyent  of  the  birth  of  Minerva,  which  has  just  taken  place,  while 
the  group  of  three  female  figures  are  considered  to  represent  the 
three  Fates.  Of  the  western  pediment,  the  remaining  figures 
are  Gecrops^  the  first  king  and  founder  of  Athens,  and  Aglaura, 
his  wife,  and  the  river  god,  Ilissus  or  Cephisus.  The  metopes, 
which  generally  represent  single  contests  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Centaurs,  are  in  strong  high  relief,  full  of  bold  action  and 
passionate  exertion — though  this  is  for  tiie  most  part  softened 
by  great  beauty  of  form  and  a  masterly  style  of  composition 
which  knows  how  to  adapt  itself  with  the  utmost  freedom  to 
the  strict  conditions  of  the  space.  These  reliefs  were  placed  high, 
as  they  were  calculated  for  the  foil  light  of  the  sun,  and  to 
throw  deeper  shadows. 

The  frieze  may  be  <5onsidered  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  art  of 
Phidias.  The  artists  here  expressed  with  the  utmost  beauty  the 
signification  of  the  temple  by  depicting  a  festive  procession, 
which  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  conveying  in  solenm  pomp  to  the  temple  of  the  Par- 
thenon the  peplos,  or  sacred  veil,  which  was  to  be  suspended 
before  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  end  of  the  procession  has 
jnst  reached  the  temple,  the  archons  and  heralds  await,  quietly 
conversing  together,  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  Athenian  maidens,  singly  or  in  groups,  many 
of  them  with  cans  and  other  vessels  in  their  hands.  Then 
follow  men  and  women,  then  bearers  of  sacrificial  gifts,  then  flute- 
players  and  musicians,  followed  by  combatants  in  chariots,  with 
fonr  ^lendid  horses.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  prancing 
horsemen,  the  prime  of  the  manly  youth  of  Athens.  This  frieze 
vas  within  the  colonnade  of  the  Parthenon,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  vail  of  the  oella,  and  was  continued  round  the  building, 
^y  its  position  it  only  obtained  a  secondary  light.  Being  placed 
immediately  below  the  soffit,  it  received  all  its  light  from  between 
the  oolumnei,  and  by  reflection  from  the  pavement  below.    Mr. 
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WeBtmacott  remarks  that  these  works  are  unqnestionahlr  the 
finest  Rj)eci!iien8  of  the  art  that  esist,  and  they  iliusttate  fully 
and  admirably  the  progress  and,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  cooBum- 
mation  of  sculpture.  They  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  all 
the  qualities  that  constitute  fine  art— truth,  beauty,  and  prafect 


In  the  forms,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  appropriate, 
and  the  most  graceful  hare  been  selected.  All  that  is  coarse  or 
vulgar  is  omitted,  and  that  only  is  represented  which  luiitee  the 
two  essential  qualities  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  result  of  this 
happy  combination  is  what  has  been  tenned  ideal  beauty.  These 
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scnipttures,  however^  which  emanated  from  the  mind  of  Phidias^ 
and  were  most  certainly  executed  under  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
Bchool,  are  not  the  works  of  his  hands.  Phidias  himself  disdained 
or  worked  but  little  in  marble.  They  were,  doubtless,  the  works 
of  his  pupils,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Colotes,  Pseonios,  and 
some  other  artists  of  his  time.  For,  as  Flaxman  remarks,  the 
styles  of  different  hands  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  alto  and 
basso  rilievo.  To  the  age  of  Phidias  belong  the  sculptors 
Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  and  Pseonios.  The  greatest  work  of 
Alcamenes  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  cV  Kjprois,  a 
work  to  which  it  is  said  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing  touch. 
He  also  executed  a  bronze  statue  of  a  conqueror  in  the  games, 
which  Pliny  says  was  known  as  the  "  Encrinomenos,  the  highly 
approved."  Agoracritus,  who,  Pliny  says,  was  such  a  favourite 
of  Phidias,  that  he  gave  his  own  name  to  many  of  that  artisf  s 
works,  entered  into  a  contest  with  Alcamenes,  the  subject  being 
a  statue  of  Venus.  Alcamenes  was  successful,  Pliny  tells  us, 
not  that  his  work  was  superior,  but  because  his  fellow-citizens 
chose  to  give  their  sufErages  in  his  favour,  in  preference  to  a 
stwnger.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
liis  treatment,  sold  his  statue  on  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  never  be  taken  to  Athens,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Nemesis.    It  was  accordingly  erected  at  Ehanmus. 

A  marble  statue  of  Victory,  a  beautiful  Nike  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, has  been  lately  discovered  at  Olympia,  bearing  the 
name  of  Pseonios.  This  statue  is  mentioned  by  Pausanius  as'  a 
▼otive  offering  set  up  by  the  Messenians  in  the  Altis,  the  sacred 
grove  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  statues  in  the  eastern  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  were  by  Pseonios,  and  those 
hi  the  western  by  Alcamenes.  The  first  represented  the  eques- 
trian contest  of  Pelops  against  Oenomaus,  and  in  the  second,  the 
LapithsB  were  represented  fighting  with  the  centaurs  at  the 
Dwmage  of  Pirithous. 

The  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassse,  near  Phigaleia, 
hi  Arcadia,  belongs  to  this  period.  It  was  the  work  of  Ictinus, 
the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  Contests  with  the  Amazons 
ttd  hattles  with  the  centaurs  form  the  subject  of  the  whole. 
The  most  animated  and  boldest  compositions  are  sculptured  in 
these  reliefs.  They  exhibit,  however,  exaggeration,  and  are 
wanting  in  that  repose  and  beauty  which  are  the  characteristics 
oftheworksofPliidias. 
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In  the  half  draped  Venus  of  Milo  now  in  the  Louvre,  we  have 
a  genuine  Greek  work,  which  represents  an  intermediate  style 
between  that  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  "  Grandly  serious/'  Pro- 
fessor Lubke  writes, ''  and  almost  severe,  stands  the  goddess  of 
Love,  not  yet  conceived  as  in  later  representations,  as  a  love 
requiring  woman.  The  simple  drapery,  resting  on  the  hips, 
displays  uncovered  the  grand  forms  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  which  with  all  their  beauty,  have  that  mysteriously  unap- 
proachable feeling  which  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  divine.'' 

Praxitilean, — This  period  is  characterized  by  a  more  rich  and 
flowing  style  of  execution,  as  well  as  by  the  choice  of  softer  and 
more  delicate  subjects  than  had  usually  been  selected  for  repre- 
sentation. Li  this  the  beautiful  was  sought  after  rather  than 
the  sublime.  Praxiteles  may  be  considered  the  first  sculptor 
who  introduced  this  more  sensual,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  style 
of  art ;  for  he  was  the  first  who,  in  the  unrobed  Aphrodite,  com- 
bined the  utmost  luxuriance  of  personal  charms  with  a  spiritual 
expression  in  which  the  queen  of  love  herself  appeared  as  a 
woman  needful  of  love,  and  filled  with  inward  longing.  He  first 
gave  a  prominence  to  corporeal  attractions,  with  which  the  deity 
was  invested.  His  favourite  subjects  were  of  youthful  and  femi- 
nine beauty.  In  his  Yenus  of  Cnidos  he  exhibited  the  goddess 
in  the  most  exquisite  form  of  woman.  His  Cupid  represented 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  that  age  in  boys  which  seemed  to  the 
Greeks  the  most  attractive.  His  Apollo  Sauroctonos  presented 
the  form  of  a  youth  of  exquisite  beauty  and  proportion.  The 
Yenus  of  Cnidos  standjs  foremost  as  one  of  the  celebrated  art 
creations  of  antiquity.  The  artist  represented  the  goddess 
completely  undraped ;  but  this  bold  innovation  was  justified  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  taking  up  her  garment  with  her  left  hand, 
as  if  she  were  just  coming  from  her  bath,  while  with  her  right 
she  modestly  covered  her  figure.  Many  as  are  the  subsequent 
copies  preserved  of  this  famous  statue,  we  can  only  conceive  the 
outward  idea  of  the  attitude,  but  none  of  the  pure  grandeur  of 
the  work  of  Praxiteles.  In  the  Yatican  (Chiaramonte  gaUery, 
No.  112)  there  is  one  of  very  inferior  execution,  but  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  gives  a  correct  idea  of  this  Yenus,  as  it 
corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  pose  of  the  statue  on 
the  coin  of  Cnidos  and  with  the  description  of  Lucian. 

His  Cupid  is  represented  as  a  slender  undeveloped  boy^  full  of 
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liTeUnesB  and  Bctivity,  eameBtly  endeaTooiii^  to  fasten  the 
ttiingB  to  his  bow.  A  Bonuu  copj  of  this  atatae  ia  in  the 
Britisli  Ifaseam. 
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He  also  executed  in  bronze  a  Faun,  which  was  known  as 
"  Periboetos,  the  much  famed ;  '*  the  finest  of  the  many  copies  of 
this  celebrated  statue  that  haye  come  down  to  us,  is  in  the 
Capitol :  and  a  youthful  Apollo,  styled  Sauroctonos,  because  he 
is  aiming  an  arrow  at  a  lizard  which  is  stealing  towards  him; 
a  copy  of  this  statue  in  marble  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  one  in 
bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

Contemporary  with  Praxiteles  was  Scopas.  His  works  exhibit 
powerful  expression,  grandeur  combined  with  beauty  and  grace. 
The  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  at  Florence,  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  Another  very  celebrated  work  of  Scopas  was 
the  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  which  Au- 
gustus placed  in  the  temple  which  he  built  to  Apollo,  on  the 
Palatine,  in  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  at  Actium.  An  inferior 
Boman  copy  of  this  statue  is  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  heads  of  Apollo.  Of  these  many  excellent  copies 
are  still  extant,  the  finest  being  that  formerly  in  the  Gius- 
tiniani  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  late  discoveries  at  Halicamassus  have  yielded  genuine 
works  of  Scopas  in  the  sculptures  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Mau- 
soleum erected  by  Artemisia  in  memoiy  of  her  husband  Mausolus 
king  of  Caria,  the  east  side  of  which  is  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  hands ;  the  other  sides  by  his  contemporaries  Bryaxis, 
Timotheus,  and  Leochares.  Parts  of  these  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  productions 
of  Scopas.  A  figure  of  Victory,  stooping  to  loose  her  sandal,  in 
bas-relief  from  this  temple,  is  remarkable  for  its  admirably  ar- 
ranged drapery. 

The  sculptural  decorations  of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at 
Ephesus,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Wood,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  contributed  by 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  The  drum  of  a  column,  with  figures  in 
bas-relief  from  this  temple,  has  been  lately  added  to  the  British 
Museum. 

The  beautiful  figure  of  a  Bacchante  in  bas-relief  in  the  British 
Museum  is  generally  referred  to  Scopas. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  particular  characteristics 
of  the  human  form,  adopted  by  the  Grecian  sculptors  of  this 
age : — 
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In  the  profile,  the  forehead  and  lips  touch  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  between  them.  In  yonng  persons,  the  brow  and  nose 
nearly  form  a  straight  line,  which  gives  an  expression  of  grandenr 
and  delicacy  to  the  face.  The  forehead  was  low,  the  eyes  large, 
but  not  prominent.  A  depth  was  given  to  the  eye  to  give  to 
the  eyebrow  a  finer  arch,  and,  by  a  deeper  shadow,  a  bolder 
relief.  To  the  eyes  a  living  play  of  light  was  communicated  by 
a  sharp  projection  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  a  deep  depression  of 
the  pupil.  The  eye  was  so  diflferently  shaped  in  the  heads  of 
divinities  and  ideal  heads,  that  it  is  itself  a  characteristic  by 
which  they  can  be  distinguished.  In  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
Juno  the  opening  of  the  eye  is  large,  and  roundly  arched ;  it  has 
also  less  length  than  usual,  that  the  curve  which  it  makes  may 
be  more  spherical.  Pallas  likewise  has  large  eyes,  but  the 
upper  lid  falls  over  them  more  than  in  the  three  divinities  just 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  a  modest  maiden  look. 
Small  eyes  were  reserved  for  Venuses  and  voluptuous  beauties, 
which  gave  them  the  languishing  air  called  vypov.  The  upper 
lip  was  short,  the  lower  lip  fuller  than  the  upper,  as  this  tended 
to  give  a  roundness  to  the  chin ;  the  short  upper  lip,  and  the 
round  and  grandly-formed  chin,  being  the  most  essential  signs 
of  genuine  Greek  formation.  The  lips  were  generally  closed ; 
they  slightly  open  in  the  statues  of  the  gods,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  but  the  teeth  were  never  seen.  The  ear  was  care- 
fully modelled  and  finished.  The  beauty,  and  especially  the 
execution  of  them,  is,  according  to  Winkelman,  the  surest  sign 
by  which  to  discriminate  the  antique  from  additions  and  resto- 
rations. The  hair  was  curly,  abundant,  and  disposed  in  floating 
locks,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  imaginable  care ;  in  females 
it  was  tied  in  a  knot  behind  the  head.  The  frontal  hair  was 
represented  as  growing  in  a  curve  over  the  temples,  in  order  to 
give  the  face  an  oval  shape.  The  face  was  always  oval,  and  a 
cross  drawn  in  the  oval  indicated  the  design  of  the  face.  The 
perpendicular  line  marked  the  position  of  the  brow,  the  nose, 
the  mouth,  and  the  chin;  the  horizontal  line  passed  through 
the  eyes,  and  was  parallel  to  the  mouth.  The  hands  of  youth 
were  beautifully  rounded,  and  the  dimples  given;  the  fingers 
were  tapered,  but  the  articulations  were  not  generally  indicated. 
In  the  male  form  the  chest  was  high,  arched,  and  prominent. 
In  the  female  form,  especially  in  that  of  goddesses  and  virgins, 
the  form  of  the  breasts  is  virginal  in  the  extreme,  since  their 
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beauty  was  generally  made  to  consist  in  the  moderateness  of 
their  size.  They  were  generally  a  little  higher  than  in  nature. 
The  abdomen  was  without  prominence.  The  legs  and  knees 
of  youthful  figures  are  rounded  with  softness  and  smoothness, 
and  unmarked  by  muscular  movements.  The  proportion  of  the 
limbs  was  longer  than  in  the  preceding  period.  In  the  male 
and  female  figure,  the  foot  was  rounded  in  its  form ;  in  the  female 
the  toes  are  delicate,  and  have  dimples  over  their  first  joints 
gently  marked. 

It  is  evident  that  this  type  of  beauty  of  form,  adopted  by  the 
Grecian  sculptors,  is  in  unison  with,  and  exhibits  a  marked 
analogy  to  the  type  of  face  and  form  of  the  Greeks  themselves ; 
for,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  observes,  the  Greek  face  is  a  fine  oval, 
the  forehead  full  and  carried  forward,  the  eyes  large,  the  nose 
straight,  the  lips  and  chin  finely  formed ;  in  short,  the  forms  of 
the  head  and  fia.ce  have  been  the  type  of  the  antique,  and  of  all 
which  we  most  admire.* 

The  sculptors  of  this  age,  instead  of  aiming  at  an  abstract 
unattainable  ideal,  studied  nature  in  its  choicest  forms,  and 
attained  the  beautiful  by  selecting  and  concentrating  in  one 
those  charms  which  are  found  diffused  over  all.  They  avoided 
the  representation  of  all  violent  motions  and  perturbations  of 
the  passions,  which  would  have  completely  marred  that  expres- 
sion of  serene  repose  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
beautiful  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  Indeed,  the  chief  object 
of  the  Greek  sculptor  was  the  representation  of  the  beautiful 
alone,  and  to  this  principle  he  made  character,  expression, 
costume,  and  everything  else  subordinate. 

Lysippus,  the  successor  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  contributed  to  advance 
their  style  by  the  peculiar  fulness,  roundness,  and  harmonious 
general  effect  by  which  it  appears  that  his  works  were  charac- 
terised.   His  school  exhibited  a  strong  naturalistic  tendency,  a 

*  Tinos,  Naxos,  Samos,  and  other  favoured  spots  in  the  j^gean,  still 
fnmish  types  of  that  glorious  race  which  gave  models  to  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  In  the  men  there  may  still  be  seen  beauty  of  form  and  the 
most  ample  development  of  the  muscles  and  limbs — perfect  symmetry  united 
with  manly  strength.  In  the  women  the  straight  brow  and  nose,  the 
delicately  formed  mouth  and  chin,  the  smooth  and  rounded  neck,  losing 
itself  in  the  flowing  curve  of  the  shoulders  and  bearing,  like  a  pedestal  of 
Parian  marble,  the  exquisitely-shaped  head,  the  graceful  carriage,  and  the 
▼ell-proportioned  limbs. — Quarterly  Bev.,  Vol.  94.  ^ 
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closer  imitatioii  of  nature^  leading  to  many  refinements  in  detail*. 
It  was  nnquestionably  greater  in  portrait  than  in  ideal  works. 
Pliny  thns  speaks  of  his  style :  "  He  is  considered  to  have  con- 
tributed very  greatly  to  the  art  of  the  statuary  by  expressing 
the  details  of  the  hair ^  and  by  making  the  head  smaller  than 
had  been  done  by  the  ancients^  and  the  body  more  graceful  and 
less  bulky,  a  method  by  which  his  statues  were  made  to  appear 
taller." 

The  portrait  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Lysippus 
were  yery  numerous.  The  great  king  would  only  allow  himself 
to  be  modelled  by  Lysippus.  The  head  of  Alexander,  as  the 
young  Ammon  on  the  coins  of  Lysimachus,  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  him.  An  athlete,  scraping  his  body  with  a  strigil, 
named  the  dwo^vofievos,  was  the  most  famous  of  the  bronze 
statues  of  Lysippus.  The  statue  of  an  athlete  in  the  Vatican,  in 
a  similar  position,  is  supposed  to  be  a  marble  copy  of  the  original 
bronze  of  Lysippus;  though  an  inferior  work,  it  illustrates  the 
statements  of  Pliny  regarding  the  proportions  adopted  by 
Lysippus — a  small  head  and  the  body  long  and  slim.  The  bas- 
reliefs  also  on  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  representing  the 
story  of  Dionysus  and  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  present  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  school  of  Lysippus.  It  was  erected 
in  the  archonship  of  EusBuetus,  b.o.  335. 

The  canon  of  Polycletus  began  to  be  generally  adopted  at 
this  period.  It  was  followed  by  Lysippus,  who  called  the 
Doryphoros  of  that  artist  his  master.  In  his  practice  of 
dealing  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  his  figures,  Lysippus 
was  followed  by  Silanion  and  Euphranor,  and  his  authority 
may  be  said  to  have  governed  the  school  of  Greece  to  a  late 
period  of  the  art. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Euphranor  was  the  first  who  represented 
heroes  with  becoming  dignity,  and  who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  proportion.  He  made,  however,  in  the  generality  of 
instances,  the  bodies  somewhat  more  slender  and  the  heads 
larger.  His  most  celebrated  statue  was  a  Paris,  which  expressed 
alike  the  judge  of  the  goddesses,  the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the 
slayer  of  Achilles.  The  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in 
marble,  in  the  Vatican,  is,  no  doubt,  a  copy  of  this  work. 

Subsequently  to  these  sculptors  we  have  Chares,  the  Ehodian, 
who  constructed  the  famous  colossus  of  Helios  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  Khodes,  which  was  105  feet  high.    It  appears 
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iheie  is  no  authority  for  the  common  statement  that  its  legs 
extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Of  the  later  Asiatio  or  Bhodian  schools  we  have  the  famous 
groups  of  the  Laocoon  and  of  Dircd  tied  to  a  BuU,  commonly 
called  the  Toro  Famese.  In  both  of  these  the  dramatic  element 
is  predominant;  and  the  tragic  interest  is  not  appreciated.  In 
the  Laocoon  consummate  skill  is  shown  in  the  mastery  of  exe- 
cution; but  if  the  object  of  the  artist  was  to  create  pity  or 
awe,  he  has  drawn  too  much  attention  to  his  power  of  earring 
marble.  The  Laocoon  was  executed,  according  to  Pliny,»by 
Agesander,  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus,  natiyes  of  Ehodes.  This 
group,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Titu& 
Eiom  the  evidence  of  an  antique  gem,  on  which  is  engraved 
a  representation  of  this  group,  we  find  the  right  arm  of  the 
Laocoon  has  been  wrongly  restored.  In  the  gem  the  hand  of 
Laocoon  is  in  contact  with  his  head,  and  not,  as  restored  by 
Giovanni  da  Montorsoli,  raised  high. 

The  Famese  Bull,  a  work  in  which  we  possess  the  most 
cdofisal  group  of  antiquity,  was  executed  by  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus  of  Tralles.  To  the  same  school  belongs  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  who  unquestionably  represents  one  of  the  Gauls  who 
were  defeated  in  Asia  Minor,  and  not,  as  usually  supposed,  a 
combatant  who  died  in  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  ideal  representation,  and  for  its  complete 
indiyiduality  and  close  imitation  of  nature.  This  statue  is 
probably  a  copy  of  one  which  formed  part  of  a  group  by  Pyro- 
machus,  who  executed  several  groups,  and  large  compositions 
of  battle  scenes  for  Attains,  king  of  Fergamus,  to  celebrate  his 
decisive  victory  over  the  Grauls  (b.o.  240).  The  originals  were 
in  bronze. 

To  the  later  Athenian  school  belong  probably  the  Belvidere 
Torso,  so  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  Famese  Her-* 
ooles,  the  Yenus  de  Medici,  and  the  Fighting  Gladiator.  The 
BeMdere  Torso  is  now  considered  to  be  a  copy  by  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Nestor,  of  the  Hercules  of  Lysippus,  and  probably 
executed  in  the  Macedonian  period.  The  Famese  Hercules  is 
80  exaggerated  in  its  style  as  to  have  been  deemed  a  work  as 
late  as  the  Eoman  empire.  According  to  Flaxman,  the  Yenus 
de  Medici  is  a  deteriorated  variety  or  repetition  of  a  Venus  of 
Fiaxiteles.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  is  a  work  of 
the  latest  Macedonian  period,  probably  by  Cleomenes,  whose 
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name  appears  on  its  base.  The  Fighting  Gladiator  bears  tEfe 
name  of  Agasias  of  Ephesus.  From  the  attitude  of  the  figure 
it  is  clear  that  the  statue  represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a 
warrior  contending  with  a  mounted  combatant,  probably  an 
Athenian,  warding  off  a  blow  from  a  centaur. 

The  Macedonian  age,  to  which  most  of  these  statues  belonged, 
<3ommenced  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  terminated  with  the 
absorption  of  Greek  art  by  the  Bomans. 

Decline, — Art  having  in  the  two  previous  periods  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  perfection ;  as  is  the  law  of  all  develop- 
ment, when  a  culminating  point  is  reached,  a  downward  ten- 
dency and  a  period  of  decline  begins,  for  the  cycle  of  development 
must  be  completed  and  the  stages  of  rise,  progress,  maturity, 
decline  and  decay  run  through. 

No  exact  date,  however,  can  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of 
the  stage  of  decline;  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  he 
pointed  out  dividing  one  stage  from  the  other.  The  decline 
was  so  gradual  that  there  was  an  inevitable  blending  of  the 
two.  We  perceive  evident  signs  of  decline  in  the  fourth  stage, 
while,  in  the  fifth,  or  stage  of  decline,  we  sometimes  meet  some 
moble  works  of  art  partaking  of  the  perfect  style  of  the  earlier 
periods.  A  period  of  decline  inevitably  and  invariably  follows 
an  age  of  maturity  and  perfection,  as  Mr.  Lecky  observes, 
"  The  sculptor  and  the  painter  of  the  age  of  Praxiteles  precipi- 
tated art  into  sensuality;  both  of  them  destroyed  its  religious 
character,  both  of  them  raised  it  to  high  SBsthetic  perfection,  but 
in  both  cases  that  perfection  was  followed  by  a  speedy  decline." 
Muller  remarks,  "  The  creative  activity,  the  .real  central  point 
of  the  entire  activity  of  art,  which  fashions  peculiar  forms  f(X 
peculiar  ideas,  must  have  flagged  in  its  exertions  when  the 
natural  circle  of  ideas  among  the  Greeks  had  received  complete 
plastic  embodiment,  or  it  must  have  been  morbidly  driven  to 
abnormal  inventions.  We  find,  therefore,  that  art,  during  this 
period,  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  skill  in  execution,  de- 
lighted now  in  fantastical,  now  in  effeminate  productions,  calcu- 
lated merely  to  charm  the  senses.  And  even  in  the  better  and 
nobler  works  of  the  time  there  was  still  on  the  whole  something 
— not,  indeed,  very  striking  to  the  eye,  but  which  could  be  felt 
by  the  natural  sense,  something  which  distinguished  them  from 
the  earlier  works — the  striving  after  effect"    The  spirit  of  imita- 
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tion  marked  the  later  portion  of  this  period  of  decline.  The 
sculptors  of  this  age,  despairing  of  equalling  the  productions  of 
the  former  age,  gave  themselves  up  completely  to  servile  imita- 
tion. The  imitation  ^ras  naturally  inferior  to  the  original,  and 
each  succeeding  attempt  at  imitation  was  but  a  step  lower  in 
degradation  of  the  art.  When  they  ceased  to  study  nature  they 
thought  to  repair  the  deterioration  of  the  beauty  of  form  by  the 
fimsh  of  the  parts;  and  in  a  still  later  period  they  gave,  instead 
of  a  grandeur  of  style,  an  exaggeration  of  form.  Lastly,  being 
utterly  unable  to  cope  with  their  predecessors  in  the  sculpture 
of  statues,  they  had  recourse  to  the  manu&cture  of  busts  and 
portraits,  which  they  executed  in  countless  numbers.  The  art 
reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and  thus  the  cycle  of  the  development  of 
Greek  sculpture  terminated  in  its  last  stage— utter  decay  and 
degradation. 

Soman, — ^In  the  very  early  periods  the  Bomans  imitated  the 
Etruscans,  for,  generally  speaking,  all  the  works  of  the  first 
periods  of  Eome  were  executed  by  Etruscan  artists.  Their 
terliest  statues  of  gods  were  in  clay.  Etruscan  art  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  in  Rome,  for  Bome  was  adorned  with 
monuments  of  Etruscan  art,  in  its  very  infajicy ;  it  was  a  Tuscan 
called  Yeturius  Mamurius  who  made  the  shields  (ancilia)  of  the 
temple  of  Numa,  and  who  made,  in  bronze,  the  statue  of  Ver- 
tmnna,  a  Tuscan  deity,  in  the  suburb  of  Bome.  The  Bomans 
owed  all  their  culture  to  the  Etruscans,  from  whom  they  learnt 
the  arts  of  architecture,  terrarcotta  work,  and  painting ;  calling 
in  artists  of  that  more  tasteful  race  when  anything  of  the  sort  was 
required  for  the  decoration  of  their  simple  edifices.  The  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Bome  thus  corresponded  with  the  con- 
temporaneous style  of  Etruscan  art;  there  is  thus  a  similarity 
in  the  figures ;  the  attributes  alone  can  lead  one  to  distinguish 
them,  as  these  attributes  tell  if  the  statue  was  connected  with 
the  creed  or  modes  of  belief  of  Etruria  or  Bome.  There  was 
not,  therefore,  any  Boman  style,  properly  so  called,  the  only  dis- 
tinction to  be  remarked  is  that  the  statues  of  the  early  periods, 
executed  by  the  Bomans,  are  characterized,  like  the  Bomans 
tiiemselves  of  the  same  period,  by  a  beard  and  long  hair.  At  a 
late  period  all  the  architecture,  all  the  sculpture  of  the  public 
edifices  at  Bome,  were  in  the  Tuscan  style,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Pliny. 

K  2 
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After  the  second  Punic  war,  Greek  artists  took  the  place  d 
Etruscan  artists  at  Rome ;  the  taking  of  Synunise  gare  Vol 
BomoDB  a  knowledge  of  the  heautifiil  works  of  Greece,  and  thl 
tieasareB  of  art  brought  from  Corinth  chiefly  contributed  U 
awaken  a  taste  among  them,  and  they  Boon  tamed  into  ridicnlt 
their  ancient  statues  in  clay ;  Greek  art  wae  gradually  transfer^ 
to  Borne ;  Greek  artists  began  to  abound  there,  and  the  histor] 
of  Boroan  art  was  thenceforward  oonfbnnded  with  that  of  tiu 
viciseitadee  of  Greek  art  The  style  of  the  works  of  eonlptme 
under  the  first  emperors  may  be  omiEH 
dered  as  a  continuation  and  sequel  (£ 
the  development  of  Greek  scnlptnre. 
These  works,  more  particnlarly  the 
portrait  statnes,  which  were  the  pre- 
vailing works  of  this  period,  exhilat 
a  great  deal  of  force  and  charact«T, 
though  a  want  of  care  is  visible  in 
some  parts,  especially  in  the  hair.  The 
characters  of  Uie  heads  always  bear  out 
the  descriptions  which  historians  have 
given  of  the  person  they  belong  to,  the 
Roman  head  diSering  essentially  fnxn 
the  Greek,  in  having  a  more  arched 
forehead,  a  nose  more  aquiline,  and 
features  altogether  of  a  more  decided 
character.  It  may  be  observed,  bow- 
ever,  as  a  generel  remark,  that  the 
Roman  statues  are  of  a  thicker  and 
mc«e  robust  form,  with  less  ease  and 
,,  grace,  more  stem,  and  of  a  less  ideal 
expteRsion  than  Greek  statues,  thon^ 
equally  made  hj  Greek  artists,  tinder  Augustus,  and  the  follow^ 
ii^  Romtm  emperors,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Greek  statues  to 
embellish  their  houses  and  villas,  several  copies  and  imitationB 
of  celebrated  Greek  works  were  manufactured  by  the  scnlptois 
of  the  age.  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  and 
several  copies  of  celebrated  Greek  works,  in  various  Maaeums, 
such  as  the  Faun,  Cupid,  Apollo  Sanroctonoe,  and  Venus  <d 
Praxiteles,  the  diecoboloe  of  Myron,  and  several  works  of  Scopes 
and  Lysippus,  are  supposed  to-^r  of  this  age.  ArchteologistB 
are  now  generally  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  Apollo  Belviden 
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Is  only  a  copy  of  a  Eoman  period  of  a  very  fine  Greek  statue  (>[ 
aboat  the  b^innii^  of  the  third  century  B.0.4  and  that  the 
.4nriginal  was  in  bronze.  Another  copy  has  been  identified  in  a 
bronze  statuette  now  in  Si  Petersburg  known  as  the  Stroganoff 
Apollo.  From  this  statuette  it  is  found  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
hdd  forward  in  his  left  hand,  not  a  bow  as  was  thought,  but  the 
agis,  in  the  attitude  of  spreading  consternation  among  an  enemy. 
!nie  production  of  this  statue  is  generally  assigned  to  the  period 
•fter  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  whom  in  278  b.o^  the  god  drove 
in  alarm  from  his  sanctuary  at  Delphi. 

Of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  there  are  two  copies  in  the  Vatican, 
bat  both  are  inferior  to  that  in  the  Capitol.  A  copy  of  the  Cupid 
of  Praxiteles  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  the  Apollo  Sauroo- 
tonoB  there  are  two  copies,  one  in  the  Vatican,  and  another  in 
bronze  in  the  Yilla  Albani.  Of  the  Yenus  of  Cnidos  of  Praxiteles 
there  are  several  copies  in  the  Vatican ;  one  in  particular,  in  the 
Ghiaramonte  Gallery,  No.  112,  though  very  inferior  as  a  work  of 
art,  gives  the  exact  pose  of  the  original  statue  as  it  appears  on 
the  coin  of  Cnidos.  The  Venus  of  the  Capitol  is  a  Boman  version 
of  the  Praxitelean  statue ;  it  differs  in  attitude.  Several  copies 
of  the  Discobolos  of  Myron  are  still  in  existence :  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  third,  much  finer 
than  either  of  the  others,  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Massimo. 
A  Yery  fine  marble  copy  of  the  celebrated  bronze  of  Lysippus, 
the  airo^ofupos,  is  in  the  Vatican.  A  copy  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
by  Scopas  is  in  the  same  museum. 

The  noble  statue  of  Augustus,  discovered  in  1863,  and  now  in 
the  Vatican,  is  a  grand  example  of  the  portrait  statues  of  this 
period.  It  is  full  of  life  and  individuality.  The  pose  is  simple 
and  majestic,  as  befitting  the  portrait  of  an  emperor.  The  bust 
of  the  young  Augustus  in  the  Vatican  for  depth  of  expression, 
individuality,  truth  to  nature,  and  delicacy  of  finish  and  treat- 
ment, is  a  marvel  in  portraiture. 

Under  Tiberius  and  Claudius  a  limit  was  placed  to  the  ri^t 
of  having  statues  exposed  in  public ;  consequently  a  lesser 
nunber  of  statues  were  made,  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the 
perfection  of  the  portrait.  However,  some  excellent  works  were 
produced  in  this  period.  The  style  became  purer  and  more 
tefined  under  Hadrian,  for  a  partial  revival  of  Greek  art  is 
attributed  to  this  emperor.  The  hair  was  carefully  worked,  the 
4obrowB  were  raised,  the  pujdls  were  indicated  by  a  deep  cavity 
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— an  essential  charaoteriBtic  of  this  Bige,  rare  before  this  p^o^ 
and  freqaently  introduced  afterwards;  the  heads  acquired 
greater  strength,  without,  howeTei,  inoi^asing  in  character.  Of 
the  most  remarkable  prodactioDS  of  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  the 
ntuneroTiB  repetitions  of  the  etatoe  of  Antinooa,  an  ideal  portnut 
of  Hadrian's  faToorite,  exhibiting  mnoh  artistio  perfectks. 
That  in  the  Capitol  is  remarkable,  not  tsalj  for  its  exceeding 
beauty,  bnt  also  for  its  correct  matomj.  Of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
there  is  a  fine  portrait  statoe  in  tbe  British  Unsemn.    Unda 


the  Autoninee,  the  decay  of  the  art  waa  still  more  manifest,  dj»- 
plajii^  a  want  of  simplicitf,  and  an  attention  to  triyial  and 
meretricious  aoceesories.  Thos,  in  the  bnste,  the  hair  aud  ths 
beard  Inxnriate  in  an  ex^gerated  profusion  of  curls,  the  carefnl 
expression  of  the  featnrea  of  the  countenance  being  at  the  same 
time  frequently  neglected.  This  age  was  remarkable  also  for  its 
recurrence  to  fbe  style  of  a  primitive  and  imperfect  art  in  the 
reproduction  of  Egyptian  statues.    Like  tJie  pre-Baphaelitimt 
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ef  the  present  day,  this  imitation  of,  and  recnrrence  to,  the  early 
end  imperfect  forms  of  art,  like  second  childhood  in  man,  are 
civideiit  signs  of  the  downward  tendency  and  total  decay  of  art. 
The  art  declined  still  farther  nnder  Commodns  and  Sevems. 
The  use  of  pemkes  and  fieJse  hair  is  exhibited  in  the  bnsts.  The 
figures  were  mechanical  in  style,  and  totally  deficient  in  life. 
Under  Alexander  Severos  it  was  degraded  into  a  coarse  and  low 
style.  Beep  farrows  were  marked  on  the  forehead,  the  hair  and 
beud  were  indicated  by  long  lines,  a  deeper  canity  was  given  to 
the  papils  of  the  eyes ;  the  forms  became  dry  and  languid,  the 
heads  lost  all  character,  and  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  grade 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  one  from  another. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  SCULPTUEE. 

Whut  the  style  and  period  of  an  object  of  sculpture  is  known, 
a  further  knowledge  will  be  required  of  the  god,  goddess,  king, 
or  hero  it  represents,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  distinctive  attributes.  In  order,  there* 
fore,  to  assist  the  student  of  archsBology,  we  shall  here  give  a 
bri^  enumeration  of  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  gods,  god* 
desses,  kings,  and  heroes,  which  are  visible  in  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
Greek,  and  Boman  sculpture. 

Egyptian, — ^The  objects  represented  in  sculpture  by  the  Egyp- 
tians were  deities,  men,  and  animals. 

Egyptian  Deities. — The  deities  of  ancient  Egypt  consist  of 
celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  gods,  and  of  many  inferior  per- 
sonages, either  representatives  of  the  greater  gods  or  else  attend- 
ants upon  them.  Most  of  the  gods  were  connected  with  the 
snn,  and  represented  that  luminary  in  its  passage  through 
the  upper  hemisphere  or  heaven,  and  the  lower  hemisphere 
or  Hades.  The  same  deity  among  the  Egyptians  was  repre- 
sented under  three  different  forms: — 1.  Pure  human  form,  with 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  the  god.  2.  A  human  body  bear- 
ing the  head  of  an  animal  which  was  especially  dedicated  to 
that  deity.  3.  This  same  animal  with  the  attributes  of  the  god. 
These  three  classes  combine  the  greater  portion  of  figures  of  all 
dimensions,  which  are  found  in  cabinets  and  museums.  It  is 
the  head  which  bears  the  principal  characteristic  attribute  of 
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each^  whether  standing  or  seated^  in  a  natural  form  or  miumni* 
fied.  Egyptian  deities  are  represented  in  every  kind  of  material ; 
wax^  wood,  baked  clay  and  glazed,  porcelain,  marble,  hard  and 
soft  stone,  precious  stones,  bronze,  silver,  gold.  Frequently 
the  figures  in  wood,  in  stone,  or  in  bronze,  are  gilt,  and  more 
frequently  they  are  painted  in  various  and  consecrated  colours, 
especially  for  the  face  and  for  the  nude,  nothing  in  this  respect 
being  leh  to  the  vnll  of  the  artist.  These  representations  being 
thus  regulated  by  law  or  by  custom  in  all  these  details,  their 
constant  uniformiiy  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  for  it  explains  at  once  the  scenes  in  which  these 
gods  appear ;  whether  they  are  represented  in  the  round,  in 
relief,  in  intaglio,  painted  on  linen,  on  papyrus,  in  wood,  or  in 
stone,  the  same  attributes  always  indicate  the  deity,  and  the 
combination -of  these  attributes,  that  of  the  divine  personages, 
according  to  the  ideas  and  creed  of  the  Egyptians.  Bunsen 
remarks  that  the  system  of  Egyptian  mythology,  as  presented  to 
us  in  its  three  orders,  as  in  the  following  section,  would  appear 
.to  have  been  complete  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical 
age,  or  reign  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  one  united  Egyptian 
empire,  according  to  him,  3643  b.o. 

The  Egyptian  system  of  mythology,  as  interpreted  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  recognised  three 
orders  of  deities,  of  which  eight  were  called  the  greater  gods, 
twelve  were  considered  as  the  lesser  gods,  and  seven  of  the 
third  order. 

First  Order, 

Male.  Female. 

AMUN,  MAtJT, 

The  concealed  god.  The  mother  (Buto), 

The  god  of  Thebes.  The  temple  consort  of  Ehem 

and  Amun, 
The  goddess  of  Buto  in  the 
Delta. 
Ehbm,  Nbith, 

The  generative  god  of  nature,         (Without  descent.  "I  came 
The  god  of  Panopolis.  from  myself"). 

The  goddess  (tf  Sais  in  the 
Delta. 
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KnPH  (CntniBia), 

l!he    ram-headed     god    of 
Thebes, 
Phtab, 
The  creator  of  the  world. 
The  god  of  Uemphia. 

Helioe,  the  Bnn  god, 
The  god  of  Heliopolis  (On) 
in  the  Delta. 


Sbti  (in  Coptio,  Sate,  " 
arrow"). 
The  consort  of  Eneph. 


Second  Order. 

A.  The  child  of  Amun. 

1.  Ehnnsn  (Choneo),  Hercules. 
E  The  child  of  Eneph. 

2.  Tet  (Thoth),  Hermes. 
C.  The  children  of  Phtah. 

8.  Atomn,  Atmn,  Atum. 

4.  Sekhet  (Fasht),  the  lion-headed  goddees. 
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D.  The  childreD  of  Ba,  HelioB. 

6.  Hath^  (Atiiot). 
e.  Man. 

7.  Ma,  Thmei  (Truth), 
a  Tefiin. 

9.  Mentu,  Mnnt  (MaudnliB). 

10.  Sebak,  Sevek,  the  crocodile-headed  god. 

11.  Seb,  the  father  of  the  gods.    Satnm. 

12.  Hutpe,  Netpe. 


':.  Third  Order. 

L  Set,  Nnbi,  Typhon. 
n.  Hesiri,  Osiris. 
III.  Ees,  Isis. 
rv.  Nebti,  Nepthys,  the  sister  of  laia,  "  the  mistress  of  the 

house." 
V.  Her-her,  Aroeris,  Hor  the  elder,  the  god  of  ApoUinopolis. 
VI.  Her,  Horns,  child  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  "  Her-pa-chr»t,° 

Harpociatea,  i.e.  Horns  the  child. 
Vn.  Annpu,  Annbis.* 
•  According  to  Dr.  Birch, 
deities,  who  wer^  diS^eot  ii 
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Seyeral  of  these  gods  were  represented  as  grouped  in  sets  of 
thiee,  and  each  city  had  its  own  triad.   In  Thebes  it  was  Amnn- 
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eight  gods  of  the  first  order  at  Memphis  were,   1.   Ptah;    2.  Shu;  3. 
Tefnu  ;  4.  Seb ;   5.  Nut ;  6.  Osiris ;  7.  Isis  and  Horus ;  8.  Athor.    Those 
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Ba,  Maut^  and  Ohonso;  at  Fhilffi  the  trinity  was  Osiris,  Ms, 
Horns,  a  gronp  the  most  frequently  represented  in  most  parts 
of  Egypt.  At  Memphis,  Ptah,  his  wife  Merienptah,  and  their 
son  Nefer  Atum,  formed  a  triad,  to  which  was  sometimes  added 
Bast,  the  cat-headed  goddess  of  Bubastis. 

Four  Genii  of  the  Dead, 

Amset.  Tautmutf. 

Hapi.  Eabhsenuf. 

All  the  gods  are  characterized  by  the  beard  hanging  down 
from  the  chin.  In  general,  they  hold  a  sceptre  surmounted  by 
the  Eu-kufa  head,  and  the  sacred  Tau.  The  sceptre  is  called 
"  tam,"  and  is  considered  the  emblem  of  power.  The  sacred  tau 
is  the  symbol  of  life,  or  eternal  existence.  The  goddesses  carry  a 
sceptre  surmounted  by  a  lotus  flower  (emblem  of  sovereignty) ; 
in  pictures  they  frequently  have  wings,  and  are  always  clothed. 

Their  common  hieroglyphic 
sign  is  an  egg  or  a  snake.  The 
gods,  as  well  as  goddesses,  often 
carry  the  whip  and  crown  of 
the  Pharaohs.  The  latter  is 
called  schen;  with  the  article 
prefixed,  and  the  nominal  suf- 
fix t,  it  was  pronounced  in 
later  times  P-schent,  and  is  so 
written  by  the  Greeks.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  According  to  the  pictures,  the  lower  one  is 
red,  and  called,  on  that  account,  Tescher;  the  upper  one  is  white 
(absch),  with  the  name  of  Eet  The  crowns  of  the  Pharaohs 
were  of  three  kinds,  one  a  tall  cap  with  a  ball  at  the  top,  the 
crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  another,  a  flat  ring  with  a  tall  piece 


of  Thebes  were,  1.  Amen-Ra;  2.  Mentu;  3.  Atum;  4.  Shu  and  Tefiiu- 
5.  Seb;  6.  Osiris;  7.  Set  and  Nepthys;  8.  Horus  and  Athor.  The  gods 
of  the  second  order  were  twelve  in  number,  amongst  whom  were  Tahuti 
or  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  inventor  of  speech  and 
writing,  and  Anup  or  Anubis,  son  of  Osiris,  and  the  director  of  the 
funereal  rites  and  embalmers  of  the  dead.  There  was  a  third  order,  but 
its  members  are  not  known,  although  it  comprised  some  of  the  numerous 
deities  seen  on  the  monuments,  the  attendants,  ministers,  or  companions  of 
the  principal  gods. 
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behind,  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  These  two  combined  formed 
the  double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  pschent 
The  gods  and  goddesses,  have,  mdreoyer,  the  royal  snake,  the 
type  of  dominion  (the  nrseus,  basilisk),  as  a  frontlet,  like  the 
Pharaohs.  Another  crown  is  sometimes  worn  (generally  by 
Osiris),  the  atef.  It  is  composed  of  a  conical  cap,  flanked  by 
two  ostrich  plumes,  with  a  disc  in  front,  placed  on  the  horns 
of  a  goat,  ornamented  with  the  ursBUS. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  were  principally  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  their  head-dresses.  The  following  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  as  represented  under  three 
different  forms,  and  as  characterized  by  their  head-dresses : — 


L — Xiods  and  Goddesses  of  Pure  Human  Form, 

1.  Grods  of  pure  human  form  bearing  on  their  heads — 

Two  long  plumes,  the  nude  painted 
blue Amuh. 

Two  long  plumes,  the  body  ithy- 
phallic Ehem. 

A  cap  fitting  tightly  to  the  head,  the  I 
flesh  green,  the  body  munmiifled,  I  Phtah,   of   Upper 
in    his  hand    the    emblem   off     Egypt 
stability | 

A  scarabeeus,  the  body  of  a  bandy- )  Phtah  Sokabi,  of 
legged  dwarf )      Memphis. 

The  sun's  disk  encircled  by  an  ursBus, 
the  flesh  coloured  red Ea.. 

A  goose      Seb. 

A  lunar  disk  with  a  single  lock  of  ^  Chonso,  and  Hab- 
hair J      pakhbut. 

The  lunar  crescent,  a  disk  in  thel  '^^^'^^^/'^! 


midst  >     *^®  2^  ^^  *^® 


moon. 
Thepschent       ..     Atmu. 
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The  het  with  two  feathers,  bearing 
in  his  hands  the  tau,  with  the  whip 
and  crook       ..      *.     Osibis. 


t3 
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The  atef,  in  his  hands  the  whip  and 
crook       .. ..     OsiBiB. 
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The  nilometer,  or  emblem  of  stability, 
surmounted  by  the  atef,  his  coun- 
tenance barbaric    OsiBis. 

An  ostrich  feather Mau. 

Two  tall  plumes  and  horns,  the  body 
of  a  child        Hobus  Ba  or  Nbts. 

The  pschent  with  a  single  lock  of 
hair,  his  finger  to  his  mouth       ..     Hobus,  the  child. 

A  disk  with  urseus,  a  body  of  mon- 
strous proportions Typhon. 

Four  plumes      Anhub(Mabs.) 

The  papyrus  plant Hapimou,  the  Nile. 

The  het,  in  his  hands  a  battle-axe,)  Banpo,  the  god  of 
shield,  and  spear j      war. 

2.  GkMldesses  of  human  form  bearing  on  their  head—* 

The  cap  representing  the  royal  vul- 
ture surmounted  by  the  pschent, 
the  flesh  yellow     Maut. 

The  tescher  | 

A  shuttle      [     Neifh. 

A  hawk        J 

The  het  with  a  cow's  horn  on  each }  Sati,   a    form    of 
Bide J     Isis. 

The  sun's  disk  with  cow's  horns  and 
ursDUs      Athob. 

An  ostrich  feather     ••     .,      ,.      ..     Ma,  Thmel 

A  water-vase      .*     NETPBandNur. 

Cap  representing  the  royal  vulture 
surmounted  by  the  sun's  disk  with 
cow's  horns Isis. 

A  throne Isis. 


I 
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A  basket  on  a  house,  hieroglyphic 
for  "mistress  of  the  house "       *.     Nspthts. 

A  number  of  plumes       Ane,  Anouke. 

A  scorpion Selk. 

A  cap  representing  the  royal  vul- 
ture surmounted  by  the  het,  or 
het  with  plumes EiLEiTHnrA. 

Het  with  plumes,  in  her  hands  battle-  IAnta,  the  goddess 
axe,  shield,  and  spear )     of  war. 

The  emblem  of  purity      . ,      ...     . .     Ehem,  Egypt. 

IL.— Deities  of  Ernnan  Form  with  the  Head  of  an  Animal, 
1.  Gods: — 

A  ram's  head,  blue,  surmounted  by 
disk  and  two  plumes Amun. 

A  ram's  head,  green,  two  long  horns 
andtheursBus       Enum. 

A  ram's  head  surmounted  by  the 
atef  and  horns Enbfh. 

The  head  of  a  hawk  surmounted  by  1  Phtah— Sokkaei— 
the  atef  and  two  plumes     ..     ..  f    Osiris. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by 
atef Ba, 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
andursBus      Ra. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  lunar 
crescent  and  disk Ehonso. 

The  head  of  the  ibis  surmounted  by 
atef Thoth. 

The  head  of  the  ibis  surmounted 
by  a  lunar  crescent,  a  disk,  and 
feather Thoth— A  ah. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
and  two  plumes,  holding  the  sword 
called  Khopesh      ..     ....     ..     Mentu. 

The  head  of  a  crocodile  surmounted 

by  atef ..    Sebak. 

o 
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The  head  of  a  bull  surmouiited  by)  OsmifihApis,  Sbba- 
homs  and  ursBus f     pis. 

A    hawk's    head    Burmounted   by 
pschent ..     ..     Hobus. 

The  head  of  a  jackal Anttbis, 

Same,  surmounted  by  pschent  and 
urseusi      Anubis. 

The  head  of  an  ass Set,  Ssth^  Ttphon. 

2.  Groddesses: —     

A  cat's  head  sunnounted  by  ursBUS      Bast. 
Same,  surmounted  by  disk  and  ursBUS    Bast. 

A  cow's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
and  horns       Athob. 

The  head  of  a  lioness  surmounted  1  Tbpnu.       (Pasht) 
by  disk  and  ursBus       ..      ..      ..  (     Sbkhet. 

A  cow's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
andursBus   '\.    '..      ..  *'..     ..     Isis. 

Same,  surmounted  by  disk,  horns, 
and  two  plufdes    «.     .'.     ..     ..     Isis. 

Same,  nursing  Horus       Isis. 

Head  of  hippopotamus,  with  pen- 
dent breasts  ..     Taoub,  Thoebis. 

The  Four  Genii  of  Amenti,  or  of  the  Lower  Worlds 

Human-headed  Amset.  '  Jstckal-headed  Tautmutf. 

Ape-headed  Hapi.  Hawk-headed  pabhsenu£ 

These  genii  protected  the  chief  viscera  of  the  body. 

m.  Symbolic  Animcds  r^esenting  those  Gods  whose  Head-dress 

tJiey  sometimes  hear. 

Bam  with  disk,  horns,  and  tw:Q  pl\gnes  .on 
its  head       Amun. 

The  male  sphinx,  bearded,  the  red  disk  and  1  Hab-ha-khu,  or  Ba 

ursBus  on  its  hiead     ..     •• .    ••..•*      ••  )     ^^  th&horizoiL 
A  hawk,  on  its  head  the  disk  and  uraBus  . .     Ba. 
ScarabsBus  with  diiskin  its  fore  claws  Ba. 
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Hawk  with  limar  crescent  and  disk  ..     ..  Ghonbo. 

CynocephalTis^  a  tablet  in  its  hand ..  Thoth. 

White  ibis      Thoth. 

Hawk  in  a  square Athob. 

Gow  with  a  disk  on  its  head      Athob. 

Lioness  with  a  disk  on  its  head |  ^^g^^^^ j. ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Hawk^  on  its  head  a  disk  and  plnme        . .  Mentu. 

A  crocodile Sebak. 

Hawk,  with  atef    ..     ..     Osiris. 

Bennn  wearing  the  atef      ..  * Soul  of  Osibis. 

Hawk  with  head-dress  of  Isis     Isis. 

Hawk  with  pschent      Hobus. 

Jackal  on  an  altar,  with  or  without  whip . .  Anxtbis. 

Bull  with  a  disk  on  its  head Apis. 

Hawk  hoyering  over  a  monarch j 

jHoBHUT,    Agatho- 
^^ • \    dcemon. 

Serpent,  bearded,  with  two  human  legs    ..     Nuhab. 

Anass      Skth,  Typhon. 

Yultore  with  outspread  wings Eileithuia. 

The  winged  disk  with  ursBi |    ^^^J^   ^*    ^ 

Thegreat  serpent ..     ..     Apop  (Apophis). 

Hippotamus Set,  Typhon. 

Lion  with  ram's  horns,  and  white  crown.       Soul  of  the  Sun. 

Hmnan-headed  bird,  with  star  in  circle    ..  j     hbavens 

Bird  with  human  hands  uplifted       .*     ..     Soul  of  the  King. 
A  hawk,  human-headed      The  Human  Soul. 

The  sphinx  was  an  emblem  of  royalty,  and  the  E^ymbol  of 
intellectual  and  physical  power,  but  chiefly  of  the  sun.  The 
^hinz  was  of  three  kinds — the  Andro-Sphinz,  with  the  head  of 

o2 


Hobhut,     Agatho- 
dsemon. 
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a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  denoting  the  union  of  intellecttud 
and  physical  power ;  the  Crio-Sphinx,  with  the  head  of  a  ram 
and  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  was  dedicated  to  Amun-Ejieph; 


SPHINX. 

and  the  Hieraco-Sphinx,  with  the  same  body  and  the  head  of  a 
hawk,  and  was  sacred  to  Horus  Ea.  They  were  all  types  or 
representations  of  the  king. 

The  celebrated  sphinx  in  front  of  the  pyramids,  in  its  original 
state,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  couchant  andro- 
sphinx,  with  gigantic  paws,  between  which  was  a  nmiiatnre 
temple  with  a  platform,  and  flights  of  steps  for  approaching  it, 
with  others  leading  down  from  the  plain  above ;  the  head  was 
formerly  adorned  with  the  pschent.    The  whole  is  cut  out  of 


THE  GREAT  SPHINX. 


the  solid  rock,  with  the  exception  of  the  forelegs,  which  are  of 
masonry.  Between  the  fore  paws  of  this  colossal  work,  which 
measures  more  than  180  feet  in  length,  is  a  votiye  tablet  of 
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Thotmes  lY.,  but  it  apx)ear8  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  earlier 
period.*  The  Sphinx  represented  Har-ma-khn,  or  the  Sun,  in 
Ms  resting  place  (the  western  horizon),  which  was  converted  by 
fhe  Greeks  into  Harmachis.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  formed  a 
nsnal  approach  to  an  Egyptian  temple.  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  Sphinx  was  Sesheps. 

The  Bennu  (the  lapwing)  which  symbolized  the  return  of 
Osiris  to  light,  and  was  the  emblem  of  resurrection,  appears  to 
have  been  the  type  of  the  Grasco-Egyptian  fable  of  the  Phoenix 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  the  Sothic  period,  the  great  year  of 
the  Egyptians,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  planets  returned  to 
the  same  place  they  occupied  at  its  commencement.  It  was  a 
period  of  1461  years,  which  brought  round  to  the  same  seasons 
their  months  and  festivals.  The  story  of  its  rising  from  its 
ashes  was  a  later  invention.  According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
the  Egyptian  name  seems  to  be  ni-£N£2  or  ^£N£2,  signifying 
"SBBcnlum,"  or  a  period  of  years. 

The  examples  we  have  here  given  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  a 
goieial  idea  of  the  representation  of  the  Egyptian  deities  under 
the  three  forms  above  indicated;  further  and  more  detailed 
inforaiation  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, Dr.  Birch,  and  MM.  Pierrot  and  Ghabas. 

Kings  and  Qtiecw*.— The  figures  of  kings  and  queens,  which 
are  found  in  Egyptian  monuments  .of  all  kinds,  are  represented 
in  a  pure  human  form,  nude,  dressed,  or  mummified.  For  the 
kings,  as  for  the  gods,  an  appendage  to  the  chin,  or  plaited 
beaid,  distinguished  them  from  the  queens,  as  from  the  goddesses. 
This  plaited  beard  is  the  general  mark  of  the  male  form  in  all 
figures  sculptured  or  painted  by  the  Egyptians.  The  king  is 
recognised  by  two  peculiar  signs ;  1.  The  serpent  (utsbus),  which 
Buses  its  head  and  swoUen  neck  over  his  brow  and  in  front  of 
his  crown.  2.  The  name  engraved  on  his  statue,  or  written  by 
his  side  on  bas-reliefs  and  paintings,  and  this  name  is  a  series 
of  hieroglyphics  enclosed  in  an  oval  or  cartouche.  The  honours  • 
of  the  oval  were  reserved  for  the  kings  and  queens  alone,  and 
for  those  gods  who  were  considered  as  dynasts,  or  who  had 
Kigned  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  gods  can  be  recog- 

*  According  to  Bnigsch  Bey,  the  sphinx  was  made  at  the  time  of 
Kbfra,  or  Cnefren,  and  is  consequently  a  mutilated  portrait  of  that 
iBonarch. 
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nised  by  their  attribates,  and  especiallj'  by  the  head-drees ;  the 
kings  being  distinguiahed  by  their  parely  hninan  forme,  and  by 
the  richness  of  their  oosttime,  when  they  are  not  represented  as 
mimunifled.  The  kings  of  the  ancient  dyiiaatiee  were  worshipped 
aa  gods  after  death,  bnt  the  kings  of  the  second  empire  weie 
gode  by  Yirtne  of  their  rank  and  birth; 
they  bear,  like  the  gods,  the  sacred  tau 
in  one  hand,  and  some  other  divine 
attribute  in  the  other,  the  nneue  oD  their 
brow,  and  the  head-dress  of  the  god 
nnder  whose  protection  they  had  placed 
themselTee  whenaUve.  The  same  obser- 
ration  may  be  applied  to  the  queens. 

Prioate  Individmds, — Private  indi- 
TidualB  bear  no  distinctive  sign;  men 
have  their  heads  shaved,  or  covered 
with  hair  carefully  plaited  and  curled, 
.  frequently  wigs  of  a  large  size,  a  striped 
gainnent  (ehenti)  round  the  loins,  foils 
as  far  as  the  knees,  and  a  semicircular 
;  collar  (askh)  with  pattoms  in  rows, 
is  worn  round  the  neck  and  on  the 
chest;  the  legs  are  naked,  and  the  feet 
generally  bare.  Women  wear  either  their  own  hair  or  a  wig, 
and  their  head  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  striped  cap  (claft), 
sloping  off  to  allow  the  ears  to  be  seen,  and  descending  in  two 
long,  broad,  and  rounded  masses  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  They 
wear  a  collar  round  their  neck,  and  are  clothed  in  a  tight-fittiDg 
tunic,  which  descends  to  their  ankles.  The  head  of  a  fiunily  ia 
known  by  a  long  cane,  which  is  nearly  aa  tall  as  himself.  If  he 
is  seated  with  a  table  before  him  covered  with  offerings,  and 
sometimes  a  flame  on  hia  head,  this,  is  a  representation  of  him 
when  deceased,  and  the  oflTerings  are  made  by  the  personages  of 
his  family ;  and  if  a  woman  is  seated  by  his  side  with  the  flower 
of  a  lotus  in  her  hand,  with  or  without  the  flame  on  her  head, 
this  is  also  a  representation  of  her  when  deceased.  In  ail  their 
funereal  representations,  aa  in  all  those  of  domestic  life,  the 
name  of  these  private  individuals  is  always  written  by  the  side 
of  their  head,  which  generally  is  a  short  series  of  hieroglyphics; 
preceded,  in  the  case  of  their  being  deceaeed,  by  the  charao- 
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teristdc  mgns  of  the  name  of  Omiie,  all  men  beccaning  snbjecte  of 
this  god  on  their  leavii^  life.  The  small  Btatoettes  (ehabti)  in  a 
mummified  fbrm,  withoitt  any  omameat  on  the  head,  aie  oftei- 
iogs  made  to  the  deceased  by  their  relations  and  friendB,  who 
had  the  name  of  the  deceased  placed  on  them.  They  are  Bnp- 
posed  to  represent  the  deceased  nnder  the  form  of  OsiiiB. 

AnimaU. — The  fignios  of  animalB,  sculptured  by  the  Egyptians, 
are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance,  the  finish 
of  the  details,  and  minute  imitation  of  the  colours.  If  these 
animnlH  are  Symbolical,  their  head-dress  is  that  of  the  god  of 
which  they  ore  the  emblem-  If  they  are  represented  only  in 
their  natural  forms  vithout  any  accessory,  they  represent  the 
animal  itself,  the  form  of  which  is  given — a  lion,  a  rat,  a  croco> 
dUe;  bat  it  must  be  observed  that  almost  all  these  animals 
partook  of  a  symbolic  character,  which  is  the  principal  reason 
of  their  Infinite  mnltiplicatiou.     A  bird  vith  a  human  head. 
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and  also  give  the  name  of  the  personages,  whether  dead  or 
living.  These  sepulchral  tablets  are  almost  all  of  calcareous 
stone,  some  of  wood.  They  vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to 
three,  four,  and  six  feet.  They  were  placed  in  sepulchral  cham* 
bers,  and  in  the  tombs  of  families. 

Etruscan, — To  aflford  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mytho* 
logical  personages,  frequently  represented  in  Etruscan  art,  we 
extract  the  following  from  Dennis's  "Etruria."  The  mytho^ 
logical  system  of  Etruria  is  learned  partly  from  ancient  writers, 
partly  from  national  monuments,  particularly  figured  niirror& 
It  was  in  some  measure  allied  to  that  of  Greece,  though  rather 
to  the  early  Felasglc  system  than  to  that  of  the  Hellenes ;  but 
still  more  nearly  to  that  of  Eome,  who,  in  fact,  derived  certain  of 
her  divinities  and  their  names  from  this  source. 

The  three  great  deities,  who  had  temples  in  every  Etruscan 
city,  were  Tina,  or  Tinia— Cupra — ^Menrva,  or  Menerva. 

TiKiA  was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Etruscans,  analogous  to 
the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Bomans.  He  is 
always  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments  with  the  thunder- 
bolt in  his  hand. 

GuPBA  was  the  Etruscan  Hera  or  Juno,  and  her  principal 
shrines  seem  to  have  been  at  Yeii,  Falerii,  and  Ferusia.  Like  her 
counterpart  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  she  appears  to  have 
been  worshipped  under  other  forms,  according  to  her  various 
attributes— as  Feronia,  Thalna  or  Thana,  Bithyia,  Leucothea* 
On  Etruscan  monuments  the  goddess  is  generally  called  Thalna. 

Menbva,  as  she  is  called  on  Etruscan  monuments,  answers  to 
the  Pallas  Athene  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
by  which  the  Bomans  knew  her  was  of  purely  Etruscan  origin, 
like  her  counterpart  in  the  Greek  and  Boman  mythol(^y,  she 
is  represented  armed,  and  with  the  SBgis  on  her  breast,  but  in 
addition  has  sometimes  wings. 

The  other  gods  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments  are  :^ 

SuMMANUS,  who  hurled  his  thunderbolts  by  night,  as  Jupiter 
did  by  day. 

Vbjovis  or  Vedivs,  whose  thunderbolts  made  those  they  struck 
deaf. 

Ebolb  or  Hbbgle. — ^Hercules,  a  favourite  god  of  the  Etruscans, 

SxTHLANS,  or  Yulcan,  represented  with  a  hammer  and  pincers. 
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Fhuphluns,  the  Etruscan  Bacchus,  also  called  Yebtumnus. 

Aflu,  or  Apollo,  who  offcen  appears  on  Etruscan  monuments 
as  God  of  the  Siin,  being  sometimes  called  Usil. 

TuBMS,  or  Mercury. 

TuBAN,  or  Venus. 

Thssan,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn — Aurora. 

LosNA,  or  Lala,  the  Etruscan  Luna  or  Diana. 

Nethuns,  or  Neptune,  is  of  rare  occurrence  on  Etruscan 
monuments. 

Castub  and  Pultukb.— Castor  and  Pollux,  are  frequently  re- 
presented on  mirrors. 

NoBTiA,  the  Fortuna  of  the  Etruscans. 

YoLTUHNA,  the  great  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  the  confederate 
princes  of  Etruria  held  their  councils. 

HoBTA,  the  goddess  of  gardens. 

Lasa,  or  Mean. — The  goddess  of  fate,  who  is  represented  with 
wings,  sometimes  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  as  if  fixing  unalterably 
her  decrees,  but  more  frequently  with  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and 
a  stylus  in  the  other,  with  which  she  inscribes  her  decisions. 

Mantus  and  Mania,  the  Pluto  and  Proserpine  of  the  Etruscan 
creed.  Mantus  is  represented  as  an  old  man  wearing  a  crown, 
with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch,  or  it  may  be  large 
nails  in  his  hands,  to  show  the  inevitable  character  of  his 
decrees.  Of  Mania  we  have  no  decided  representation,  but  she 
is  probably  figured  in  some  of  the  female  dsBmons  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  present  at  scenes  of  death  and  slaughter.  She  was 
a  fearful  deity,  who  was  propitiated  by  human  sacrifices. 

CiHABUN,  the  great  conductor  of  souls,  the  infernal  Mercury  of 
the  Etruscans,  the  chief  minister  of  Mantus,  is  often  introduced 
on  sepulchral  monuments,  with  his  numerous  attendant  deemons 
and  Furies. 

There  are  four  other  beings  which  belong  to  Etruscan  mytho- 
logy, and  which  are  found  represented  on  a  sarcophagus,  a 
painting,  and  some  mirrors.  Kulmu,  Vanth,  Hinthial,  Nathum. 
Knlmu,  represented  on  a  sarcophagus,  with  the  shears  of 
Atropos  in  one  hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  Mr. 
Taylor  designates  as  the  Angel  of  Death;  while  Vanth,  who 
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holds  a  key;  perhaps  the  key  of  the  opened  tomb,  is  supposed 
to  typify  the  spirit  of  the  grave.  The  name  Hinthial  appears  to 
indicate  a  ghost  or  spectre,  as  it  is  written  over  the  spectre  of 
Patroclus,  in  a  painting  found  at  Vulci,  representing  the  slaughter 
of  Trojan  prisoners  by  Achilles.  The  fourth  being,  Nathum,  may 
be  seen  in  a  bronze  mirror  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Berlin 
standing  behind  Urtizthe  (Orestes),  who  is  in  the  act  of  thrust- 
ing a  sword  into  the  body  of  Klutumusthra  (Clytenmestra), 
and  clearly  represents  the  Hellenic  Ate,  the  avenger,  who  exacts 
punishment  for  the  shedding  of  blood. 

The  Etruscans  also  represented  mythological  animals  in  clay 
and  bronze.  The  style  of  these  figures,  which  has  all  the 
defects  which  primitive  art  could  not  avoid,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  them ;  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Chimsera,  a 
monster  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  goat's  head  springing  from 
its  back,  and  a  serpent  for  a  tail.  A  bronze  chimsBra  is  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery,  with  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  characters 
on  the  fore  leg.  The  celebrated  wolf  of  the  Capitol  is  also  an 
Etruscan  work.  Griffins,  sphinxes,  hippocamps,  or  sea  monsters, 
Scylla,  with  a  double  fish's  tail,  and  Typhous,  with  winged 
human  bodies,  terminating  in  serpents  instead  of  legs,  are  also 
found  on  Etruscan  monuments  in  a  better  style  of  art,  being  of 
a  later  period. 

Greek  and  Roman, — As  it  is  by  the  knowledge  of  mythology 
and  the  characteristic  attributes  of  each  deity  or  hero,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  creed  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans, 
that  the  various  sculptured  representations  of  their  deities  and 
heroes  can  be  known,  we  shall  give  a  concise  enumeration  of 
their  distinctive  characteristics  and  attributes,  from  Winkehnan 
and  Mtiller.*  A  dictionary  of  mythology  will  alfford  every  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  history  of  these  deities,  but  we  shall 
more  particularly  devote  our  attention  to  the  illustration  of  the 
attributes  and  characteristics  of  the  deities  as  visible  in  figured  re- 
presentation, and  as  given  to  them  by  Greek  and  Eoman  sculptors. 

The  Greeks  were  not  content  with  seeking  to  endow  the  statues 
of  their  divinities  with  the  most  perfect  bodily  grace,  and  with 
the  highest  spiritual  beauty,  they  sought  also  to  give  an  indi- 
vidual character  to  each  divinity,  and  to  represent,  as  fiEur  as 

♦  We  have  made  large  extracts  from  Miiller,  but  our  excuse  must  bo 
that  he  is  an  indispensable  authority  on  this  subject. 
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posaible,  the  spiritual  attributes  of  each.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  Colonel  Leake  that  *'  the  gods  were  distinguished 
from  one  another,  among  the  Athenians,  more  by  countenance, 
attitude,  and  form  than  by  symbols:"  and  this  remark  will 
apply  to  their  sculpture  in  general : 

'^  Sua  quemque  Deorom 
Inscribit  facies."  * 

At  a  late  period  the  forms  and  attributes  of  nearly  all  the 
Greek  and  Boman  deities  were  very  uncertain,  and  their  number 
was  considerable  and  various,  for,  as  Cicero  confesses,  "  Nos 
DeoB  omnes  ea  facie  novimus,  qui  pictores,  fictoresque  volue- 
nmt."  The  mode  of  representing  them  depended  on  the  caprice 
of  painters  and  fabulists.  We  shall  therefore  carefcdly  follow 
the  authorities  we  have  taken  as  our  guide.  We  shall  first 
emmierate  the  forms  adopted  by  the  ancient  sculptors  in  their 
representation  of  the  human  figure.  They  were  the  following, 
and  were  in  close  connexion  with  the  spaces  which  they  occupied 
and  were  intended  to  fill : 

The  Hebmes,  which  was  a  human  head  on  a  pillar,  having 
the  proportions  of  the  human  form.  It  was  an  intermediate 
step  between  the  isolated  statue  and  the  pillar  from  which  the 
isolated  statue  was  historically  developed. 

The  Bust,  a  representation  of  the  head  down  to  the  shoulders, 
sometimes  also  with  the  breast  and  waist,  was  derived  from  the 
Hermes,  t 

The  Status  was  the  complete  development  of  the  human  form, 
and  was  destined  to  stand  alone.  The  temple  images  of  the 
gods,  which  are  the  more  perfect  representations  of  the  human 
form,  were  generally  isolated  statues. 

The  Gboup  was  when  two  or  more  statues  were  combined.  It 
was  a  form  frequently  used  among  the  Greeks  for  pediments  of 
temples.  The  centre  figure  was  then  rendered  more  prominent 
by  greater  dimensions,  the  other  figures  being  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  it.  A  pyramidal  form  was. thus  given  to  the  group,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  pediment. 

We  shall  farther  enumerate  here  the  different  kinds  of  gar* 

•  Ovid.  Met.,  vi.  Fab.  I. 

t  The  Greek  sculptor  adopted  the  Hermes  form,  while  the  Roman  pre- 
ferred the  Bust. 
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ments  adopted  as  drapery  by  the  Greek  and  Eoman  sculptors, 
as  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  them  in  the  descriptions  of 
Greek  and  Boman  sculpture. 

GbEOIAN  COBTITME. 

Among  the  Greeks  their  garments  were  divided  into  ivbyfiara, 
those  that  were  drawn  oyer,  and  imPXrjfiara,  those  that  were 
thrown  round  the  body.  The  male  chiton  was  a  woollen  shirt, 
originally  without  sleeves,  which  was  then  named  the  Dorian. 
The  Ionian  was  a  long  linen  garment  in  many  folds,  with 
sleeves.  The  himation  was  a  large  square  garment  worn  over 
the  chiton,  generally  drawn  round  from  the  left  arm,  which 
held  it  fast,  across  the  back,  and  then  over  the  right  arm,  or 
else  through  beneath  it  towards  the  left  arm.  Essentially  dif- 
ferent from  these  was  the  Chlamys,  which  was  adopted  in  Greece, 
especially  by  horsemen  and  ephebi.  It  was  a  mantle  fiEistened 
on  the  right  shoxdder  with  a  buckle  or  clasp  (n€p6vrj),  and  fedl- 
ing  down  along  the  thigh  in  two  lengthened  skirts.  Covering 
on  the  head  was  seldom  introduced  in  sculpture;  the  only 
coverings  introduced  are  the  petasus,  which  was  worn  by 
horsemen  and  ephebi,  and  thQ  Phrygian  cap,  which  is  usually 
given  to  Paris. 

Grecian  Female  Costume. 

Among  the  Chitons  of  the  women,  the  Doric  and  Ionic  are 
easily  distinguished.  The  former,  the  old  Hellenic,  was  a  gar- 
ment of  woollen  cloth,  not  very  large,  "without  sleeves,  and 
fastened  on  the  shoulders  by  clasps.  This,  also  called  the  axitrros 
XiTcuVf  was  frequently  so  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knees.  It 
was  only  joined  together  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left 
partly  open  or  slit  up,  to  allow  a  free  motion  of  the  limbs. 
Diana  and  the  Amazons  are  frequently  represented  in  this 
chiton.  The  Ionic,  which  the  Athenians  borrowed  from  the 
lonians,  was  of  linen,  all  sewed,  provided  with  sleeves,  very 
long  and  in  many  folds.  In  both,  for  the  ordinary  costume,  the 
girdle  (Coi^vrj)  ^^  essential;  it  lies  around  the  loins,  and  by  the 
gathering  up  of  the  garment  forms  the  Kokwos,  There  was  also 
a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
double  chiton,  called  barkois,  dinXoibiov,  and  ^fiidinXdidtop,  It 
was  the  upper  part  of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was 
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larger  than  mw  teqnired  fot  the  oidiuary  chiton,  and  was  theie- 
fbre  thrown  orer  the  &ont  and  bock.  Tbe  himation  «f  women  . 
had  in  general  the  Bame  form  as  that  worn  b^  men ;  a  common 
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use,  therefore,  might  have  exiBted.  The  mode  of  woarii^  was 
nearly  the  Bame,  only  the  envelopment  was  generally  more  com- 
{dete  and  the  arrangement  of  the  folds  richer. 

The  peplos  was  an  ample  shawl,  which 
was  worn  round  the  body.  Sometimea  it 
was  BO  arranged  as  to  cover  the  head,  while 
it  enveloped  the  body.  It  was  so  worn  by 
brides. 

HOUAH  COSTUHE. 

The  Boman  tunic,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  nnder  garment.  It  was  some- 
times girded  with  a  belt,  or  girdle,  round 
the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose. 
The  toga  was  an  outer  garment,  of  a  semi- 
oircnlar  shape  and  of  great  length,  and  so 
worn  as  to  let  one  end  foil  over  the  left 
shoulder  down  to  the  ground,  while  the 
other  end  was  carried  under  tiie  right  arm 
and  thrown  for  the  second  time  over  the 
left  shoulder.  The  stola,  which  \ras  a 
tunic  with  a  broad  border,  and  the  poUa, 

which  was  a  kind  of  lai^  shawl  worn  over  the  stola,  were 

female  diessea. 

THE  TWELVE  OLYMPIAN  DEITIES. 
Zsira — JupiTXB. 
He  was  represented  either  standing  or  sitting.  The  dfting 
postnr^  in  which  the  himation,  which  is  sunk  down  to  the 
loins,  forms  the  usual  drapery,  is  connected  with  the  idea  of 
tranquil  power,  victorious  rest.  The  standing  posture,  in  which 
the  himation  is  often  entirely  discarded,  or  only  the  back  is 
covered,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  activity;  Zens  is  then  con- 
ceived as  protector,  patron  of  political  activity,  or  sa  the  god 
who  punishes  and  guards  with  thunderbolts,  l^e  characteristic 
features  of  his  head  (as  stamped  by  Phidias),  are  remarkable  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  which  rose  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  and  then  fell  down  on  both  sides  like  a  mane;  the 
brow  clear  and  bright  above,  but  greatly  arehing  forward  be- 
neath, mild  lineaments  round  ibe  upper  lip  and  cheeks,  the  fall 
rich  beard  descending  in  large  wavy  tresses.    He  was  ^so  given 
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1  noble,  ample,  and  open  cheat,  aa  well  ae  a  powerful  but  not 
aa  a&diily  enloi^ed  mnsciilar  developinent  of  the  whole  body. 
His  QBoal  attributes  are  the  sceptre,  eagle,  tbonderbolt,  and  a 
figure  of  Yictory  in  his  hand,  and 
sometimee  a  cornucopia.  The 
Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears 
a  wreath  of  oUtc,  and  the  Bodo- 
nean  Zens  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves. 
In  the  character  of  Zens  Ueili- 
chioG  he  assmned  a  more  yonth- 
fOl  and  softer  form,  wiUi  less 
beud  and  masculine  vigonr  in 
the  cotmtenance.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Zens  Orkioe,  the  oath  aven- 
ger at  Olympia,  he  appeared  the 
most  terrible,  with  a  thonderbolt 
in  each  hand.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
pears represented  as  a  child,  in 
accordance  with  the  Cretan  myth, 
with  the  goat  Amalthea,  or  lying 
on  the  groimd  with  the  Curetes 
uoond  him.  He  freqaentl;  also 
appears  especially  in  the  later 
period  of  art,  under  the  meta- 
m(»phoeed  forms  of  a  bnU  carrying 
off  Euiopa,  of  a  swan  embracing 
Leda,  of  a  satyr  enclasping  An- 
tidpe,  of  an  eagle  bearing  away  Qanymede.  Under  Hadrian  he 
vas  worshipped  as  Jupiter  Serapis,  assuming  the  attributes  of  an 
Egyptian  deity,  who  presided  over  the  dead.  He  is  then  usually 
lepreeented  with  a  modins  on  hia  head,  and  lays. 

Colossal  bust  found  at  Otricoli,  Vatican;  another  in 
the  Boboli  Gardens,  Florence;  others  in  the  British 
Mosenm. 

Serapis,  Vatican.    HritiBh  Museum. 

',  Bums: 

I  The  Terospi  Jupiter. 

I         A  seated  statue  in  the  Vatican. 

I         Juint«r  Stator,  from  Cnnuo.    Museum,  Naples. 
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Hbba. — Juno. 

The  principai  attribute  of  Hera  is  the  veil  which  the  betrothed 
virgin  draws  around  her,  as  the  symbol  of  her  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Phidias  characterizes  her,  in  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  by  the  throwing  back  of  the  veil.  She  gene- 
rally wears  a  sort  of  crown,  or  diadem,  called  Stephanos,  The 
countenance  of  Hera,  as  it  was  established,  probably  by  Poly- 

clitus,  presents  forms  of  unfading  bloom 
and  ripened  beauty,  softly  rounded,  with- 
out too  much  plumpness;  awe  inspiring, 
but  free  from  ruggedness,  as  exemplified 
in  the  noble  colossal  head  of  the  villa 
Ludovisi.  The  forehead,  encompassed 
with  hair  flowing  obliquely  down,  forms 
a  gently-arched  triangle;  the  rounded 
and  open  eyes  look  straight  forward. 
Winkelman  remarks  that  she  may  be 
known,  not  only  by  her  lofty  diadem, 
but  by  her  large  eyes,  and  an  imperious 
mouth,  the  line  of  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  we  can  say,  simply  from 
seeing  such  a  mouth  in  profile,  that  it 
is  a  head  of  Juno.  Her  figure  is  bloom- 
ing, completely  developed,  that  of  a 
matron  who  always  continues  to  bathe, 
as  is  related  of  Hera,  in  the  fountain  of  virginity.  Her  costume 
is  a  chiton,  which  merely  leaves  the  neck  and  arms  bare,  and  a 
himation,  which  lies  around  the  middle  of  the  figure.  In 
statues  of  improved  art,  the  veil  is  for  the  most  part  thrown 
towards  the  back  of  the  head,  or  omitted  altogether.  By  the 
Bomans  she  was  frequently  represented  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage,  Juno  Pronuba.  The  Bomans  had  also  a  peculiar 
mode  of  representing  her  as  Juno  Sospita,  with  a  goat's  skin 
round  her  body,  a  double  tunic,  a  lance  and  shield. 
The  peacock  was  consecrated  to  her. 

Busts  :— 

The  Ludovisi  bust.    Another  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Agrigentum,  and  another  at  Naples. 

Statubs  : — 

The  Famese  Juno.    Naples. 

The  Barberioi  Juno.    In  the  Vatican. 
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PoeBiBON,— Neptdhk. 
Poseidon  was  for  the  most  part,  ia  earlier  times  especially, 
represented  in  lofty  repose,  and  carefully  draped;  although, 
howeyer,  he  was  even  at  that  time  scnlptured  entirely  naked 
and  in  violent  action..  The  floimshing 
period  of  Greek  art  unfolded  the  idea 
more  characteristically;    it    gave  to 
Foeddon,    witli    a    somewhat    more 
eleader  structure  of  hody,  a  stroi^er 
muscnlar  development  than  to  Zeus, 
vhicb  is   generally   lendered   vety 
prominent    hy  the  posture,  and    to 
the  conntenance  more  aagular  forma, 
uid  less  clearness  and  repose  in  the 
Gntnies;  his  hair  also  is  less  flowit^, 
more  toistUng  and  disordered,  and 
the  pine  wreath  forms  for  it  a  fitting, 
although  not  frequently  used,  oma- 
nient.    He  is  frequently  represented 
mOi  his  Bpouse  Amphitrite,  accom- 
ptmied  by  sea  gods.    His  amour  with 
the  fountain  nymph  Amymone  alao  f— 
fonoB  a  frequent  suhject  in  figured  i 
representation.    His  attrihutes  were 
lie  trident  and  the  dolphin. 


-t^ 


From  Oatia.    In  the  Yatican. 
Statum  : — 


Deubteb. — Cekbb. 
Demeter  appears  more  matronly  and  motherlike  than  Hera, 
the  eipreaeion  of  her  countenance,  the  back  part  of  which  ib 
WDcetJed  by  an  upper  garment,  or  a  veil,  is  softer  and  milder; 
her  form  appears,  in  completely  enveloping  drapery,  broader 
ud  foller,  as  becomes  the  mother  of  alt  (jraitfitfrap).  A  diadem 
like  that  of  Juno,  together  with  eats  and  leaves  of  wheat  and. 
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ears  of  com  in  her  hands,  the  torches,  the  fruit-basket,  also  the 
swine  beside  her,  are  the  most  frequent  attributes. 

The  goddess  is  not  unfrequently  seen  enthroned  alone^  or  with 
her  daughter,  Persephone,  Proserpine. 

Statues : 

Ceres,  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  From  Cnidus,  in  the  British 

Museum. 
Ceres.    Villa  Albani, 
Ceres.    Louvre. 

Apollo. 

Apollo  was  a  favourite  subject  of  the  great  artists  who  imme- 
diately preceded  Phidias.  At  that  period  Apollo  was  formed 
more  mature  and  manly  than  afterwards,  with  limbs  stronger 
and  broader,  countenance  rounder  and  shorter ;  the  expression 
more  serious  and  stem  than  amiable  and  attractive,  for  the  most 
part  undraped,  when  he  was  not  imagined  as  the  Pythian 
Citharcedus.  He  is  shown  thus  in  numerous  statues,  on  many 
vase  paintings,  and  also  on  coins.  On  these  we  find  the  elder 
form  of  the  head  of  Apollo  often  very  gracefully  developed,  but 
still  the  same  on  the  whole,  until  down  to  the  time  of  Philip. 
The  laurel  wreath,  and  the  hair  jyarted  at  the  crown,  shaded  to 
the  side  along  the  forehead,  usually  waving  down  the  neck, 
sometimes,  however,  also  taken  up  and  pinned  together,  here 
serve  particularly  to  designate  the  god. 

The  more  slender  shape,  the  more  lengthened  oval  of  the  head, 
and  the  more  animated  expression,  Apollo  doubtless  received 
especially  from  the  younger  Attic  school,  by  which  he  was  fre- 
quently sculptured.  The  god  was  now  conceived  altogether 
younger,  without  any  sign  of  manly  ripeness,  as  a  youth  not  yet 
developed  into  manhood,  in  whose  forms,  however,  tiie  tenderness 
of  youth  seemed  wonderfully  combined  with  massive  strength. 
The  longish  oval  countenance,  which  the  bow  of  thehair(crobylus) 
above  the  forehead  oftei^  lengthened  still  more,  and  which  served 
as  an  apex  to  the  entire  upstriving  form,  has  at  the  same  time 
a  soft  fulness  and  massive  firmness;  in  every  feature  is  mani- 
fested a  lofty,  proud,  and  clear  intelligence,  whatever  the  modi- 
fications may  be.  The  forms  of  the  body  are  slender  and  supple ; 
the  hips  high,  the  thighs  lengthy ;  the  muscles  without  individual 
prominence,  rather  fused  into  one  another,  are  still  so  marked  as 
that  agility,  elasticity  of  form,  and  energy  of  movement,  become 
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eTident  However,  the  configuration  here  inclines  sometimes 
more  to  the  gymnastic  strength  of  Hermes,  sometimes  to  the 
effeminate  fulness  of  Dionysus.  According  to  Winkelman,  the 
highest  conception  of  ideal  male  beauty  is  especially  expressed 
in  the  Apollo,  in  whom  strength  of  adT:Qt  years  is  found  united 
with  the  soft  forms  of  the  most  beautiful  spring-time  of  youth. 
The  artistic  representations  of  this  deity  may  be  given  as  the 
following : — 

1.  Apollo  Alezikakos.    The  averter  of  evil,  as  in  the  statue 

of  Galamis ;  or  terrifying  his  enemies  by  displaying  the 
SBgis  in  his  hand ;  as  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

2.  The  god  reposing  from  battle,  his  right  arm  resting  on 

his  head,  and  the  quiver,  with  closed  lid  hanging  beside 
him ;  as  in  the  Apollino,  of  the  Florentine  Gallery. 

3.  The  lyre-playing  Apollo  (Citharoedus),  who  appears  vari- 

ously costumed,  although  a  complete  envelopment  in 
the  chlamys  here  prevails,  as  in  the  Apollo  Citharoedus 
of  the  Vatican. 

4.  The  Pythian  Agonistes.    In  this  the  drapery  is  perfected 

into  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  costume  of  the  Pythian 
Stola,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  soft,  roundish^ 
almost  feminine  form. 

Attribtjtbs  : 

The  lyre,  a  bow  and  quiver,  a  griflfin. 

Hxad: 

A  copy  of  one  by  Scopas.    British  Museum. 

Statues  : 

Early, — ^Bronze  copy  of  the  Apollo  of  Canachus.     British 

Museum. 
The  Apollo  Alexikakos,  or  Belvidere.    Vatican. 
Apollo  Lycius,  or  Apollino.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Apollo  Citharoedus.    Vatican. 
Apollo  Sauroctonos.     Vatican.     In  bronze,  in  the  Villa 

Albani. 
Apollo  Citharoedus,  seated,  in  porphyry.    Naples. 
Apollo  Musagetes.    Naples. 
A  small  statue  of  Apollo,  in  bronze.  '  Naples. 
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Abtemis.— Diana. 


In  the  earlier  style  the  goddess  inyariably  appears  in  long  and 
elegant  drapery  (in  Stola).  In  later  times,  when  Scopas,  Praxi- 
teles, and  others  had  perfected  the  ideal,  Artemis,  like  Apollo, 
was  formed  slender  and  light-footed,  her  hips  and  breast  with- 
out the  fulness  of  womanhood;  the  still  undeveloped  forms  of 
both  sexes  before  puberty,  here  seem,  as  it  were,  arrested,  and 
only  unfolded  into  greater  size.  The  countenance  is  that  of 
Apollo,  only  with  less  prominent  forms,  more  tender  and  rounded; 
the  hair  is  often  bound  up  over  the  forehead  into  a  knot  (crobylus), 
but  still  oftener  gathered  together  into  a  bow  at  the  back,  or  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Her  dress  was  a  Doric  chiton,  either 
girt  high,  or  flowing  down  to  the  feet.  She  is  often  represented 
in  statues  as  Artemis  the  huntress,  in  very  animated  movement; 
sometimes  in  the  act  of  taking  the  arrow  from  the  quiver  in 
order  to  discharge  it;  sometimes  on  the  point  of  shooting  it. 
She  is  generally  represented  under  two  phases:  as  a  slaying 
deity,  in  connection  with  the  chase,  and  as  a  life-giving,  light- 
bringing  goddess  (Lucifera),  when  she  appears  holding  a  torch. 
The  Greeks  have  also  given  her  three  different  characters :  as 
the  moon,  she  was  Lucina;  as  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  Diana; 
as  a  deity  of  the  lower  regions,  Hecate.  When  represented 
under  this  triple  form,  with  corresponding  attributes,  she  was 
styled  Triformis,  or  Trivia,  as  statues  of  this  kind  were  usually 
placed  in  towns  and  villages  where  three  ways  met.  As  the 
Artemis  of  the  Ephesians,  she  was  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  power  of  nature.  Her  image  in 
this  character  represented  her  with  many  breasts  (n-oXv/idoTof, 
multimamma). 

Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows ;  or  a  spear, 
stag,  and  dogs. 

Statues : 

Diana  h  la  biche.    Louvre. 
Diana  of  Gabii.    Louvre. 
Diana  Yenatrix.    Vatican. 
Diana.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Diana  Triformis.    British  Museum. 
Diana,  draped.    British  Museum. 
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Hkphbstob.— Vdloak. 

Hephraatna  was  represeoted  as  an  indoBtrions  and  T^orous 
man,  bearded,  and  of  a  mature  age.  He  is  more  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  few  works  which  remain  of  htm  bj  his  semi-oTal 
cap,  and  the  chiton,  which  leaves  the  r%ht  shonlder  and  arm 
DncoTered.  He  holds  a  hammer  or  some  other  instrnment  in 
his  hand. 

ATHBNA.— MiNEEVA. 

In  the  status  of  early  Greek  art,  in  Its  more  advanced  state, 
Athena  always  appears  in  martial  costume,  stepping  forward 
more  or  less ;  clad  over  the  chiton  with  a  atiiBj-folded  peplos, 
and  an  ti^is, which  sometimes  also  layover  the  left  arm,  serving 
as  a  large  shield,  or  covered  the 
whole  hack,  besides  the  breast : 
in  later  times,  on  the  contrary, 
it  became  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. The  ontlines  of  the 
body  have  less  feminine  fulness 
in  the  hips  and  breast,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  forms  of  the 
1^,  arms,  and  back  are  de- 
veloped in  a  more  masculine 
manner.  The  conntenance  has 
already  the  peculiar  cast  which 
improved  art  farther  nnfolded, 
hot  at  the  same  time  very  harsh 
and  ni^racefnl  featnies.  Since  i 
Phidias  perfected  the  ideal  of  i 
Athena,  tranqnil  serionsness, 
Belf-<!onBcioas  power,  and  clear- 
ness of  intellect  always  re- 
mained the  fnndament«1  cha- 
racter of  Pallas.  Her  Virginity 
ia  nothing  else  than  exaltation  ^ 
above  aU  feminine  weakness; 
she  is  too  masculine  herself  to 
be  capable  of  surrendering  herself  to  man.  The  pure  forehead, 
the  long  and  finely  shaped  nose,  the  somewhat  stem  cast  of  the 
month  and  cheeks,  the  large  and  almost  angnlar  chin,  the  eyes 
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not  fnlly  opened  and  rather  do\nic«et,  the  hair  artleBsl;  shaded 
back  along  the  biow,  and  fiowmg  down  upon  the  neck :  all  featnrea 
in  which  early  harshneaB  appears  tranefoimed  into  grandeni,  aie 
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in  C(»nplete  accordance  with  this  wonderful  ideal  creation.  She 
is  chiefly  characterized  by  her  helmet,  either  the  lottj,  highly- 
(onamented  Phidian  helmet,  which  is  given  to  her  in  the  gem  of 
Aflpasus,  and  on  the  coins  of  Athens  after  the  time  <rf  Phidias, 
or  the  close  fitting,  nnadca^ed  Corinthian  helmet,  as  on  the  coins 
of  Corinth,  and  in  the  Pallae  of  Velletri.  The  modifications  erf 
this  form  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  the  drapery. 
Athena,  in  the  first  place,  has,  in  many  statues  of  the  perfected 
style,  a  himation  thrown  about  her,  either  so  as  that  falling  over 
in  frcait,  it  lies  merely  aroond  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
thus  heightens  the  majestic  impression  of  the  form,  or  so  as  to 
ccmoeal  the  left  arm  and  a  portion  d  the  i^is,  whereby  the 
goddess  receives  a  peculiarly  peaceful  character.  This  Ath^ia 
baa  always  the  shield  restii^  on  the  gronnd,  or  wante  it  olto- 
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gether ;  she  is  accordii^ly  conceived  as  a  victorions  (hence  also 

the  Nike  in  her  hand)  and  peacefully-ruling  goddess.  Of  this 
kind  was  the  celebrated  cbryselephcmtine  Btatne  by  Phidias  in 
the  Parthenon.  In  contrast  to  it  stand  the  statues  of  Pallas 
Id  the  Doric  chiton,  with  the  hemidiploidion,  but  without  th6 
himation ;  a  costume  which  is  immediately  adapted  for  combat. 
With  this  drapery,  agrees  very  well  an  uplifted  shield,  which 
characterized  the  Pallas  Fromachos  of  Phidias,  and  is  probably 
to  be  restored  in  many  statues  of  Pallas  executed  after  a  BubUme 
model,  which  exhibit  a  somewhat  more  combative  action  than 
nanal  in  the  bold  sweep  of  the  tegis,  and  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  body,  and  are  distingniBhed  by  the  particularly  powerful 
and  athletic  form  of  the  limbs.  Where,  therefore,  Athena  ap- 
pears  in  smaller  works  of  art,  hastenii^  to  battle  or  already 
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engaged  in  combat,  uplifting  the  lance,  or  hurling  the  thunder- 
bolt, she  has  always  this  drapery.  Howeyer,  she  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  same  garb  as  a  x)olitically  active,  as  an  oratorial, 
and,  without  helmet  or  aegis,  as  a  x)eace-establishing  goddess; 
and  this  more  lightly-clad  Athena  is  also  to  be  found  in  small 
bronze  statues  with  shield  laid  down,  and  a  patera  in  the  hand, 
especially  in  reference  to  conquests  just  achieved. 

Attbibutes  : — 

An  olive  branch,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cock,  a  lance,  a 
shield  with  the  Gorgon  Medusa's  head  on  it. 

Statues  : — 

Early, — Minerva  Polias.    At  Athens. 
Pallas  Athena,  from  iBgina.    Munich. 
Pallas,  from  Herculaneum.    Naples. 

Pallas  of  Velletri.    Louvre. 
The  Famese  Minerva.    Naples. 
Pallas  Athena.    Vatican. 
Pallas.    Dresden. 
Minerva  Medica.    Vatican. 
Pallas.    In  the  Villa  Albani. 

Fragments  of  Statue,  from  the  western  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon.    In  the  British  Museum. 

Abes.— Mabs. 

A  compact  and  muscular  development,  a  thick,  fleshy  neck, 
&nd  short,  disordered  hair,  seem  to  belong  universally  to  the 
conception  of  the  god.  Ares  has  smaller  eyes,  somewhat  more 
widely-distended  nostrils,  a  less  serene  forehead  than  other  sons 
of  Jupifer.  With  r^ard  to  age,  he  appears  more  manly  than 
Ax)ollo,  and  even  than  Hermes,  the  youth  (ephebos)  among  the 
gods — as  a  youthful  man,  whom,  like  almost  all  heroes,  early 
art  formed  with  a  beard,  improved  art,  on  the  contrary,  without 
beard ;  the  former  representation,  however,  was  also  preserred 
in  many  districts  and  for  many  purposes. 

The  drapery  of  Ares,  where  he  does  not  appear  entirely  un- 
dressed, is  a  chlamys.  On  reliefs  in  the  archaic  style  he  is  sera 
in  armour ;  in  later  times  he  retained  merely  the  helmet.  He 
usually  stands;  a  vigorous  stride  marks  the  Gradivus  on  Bonum 
coins ;  the  legionary  eagle  and  other  signs,  the  Statcnr  and  Ultot. 
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(who  recovered  them);  victories,  trophies,  and  the  olive  branch, 
the  Victor  and  Facifler.  Scopaa  ecnlptnred  a  Bitting  Area :  he 
was  donbtlesB  conceived  as  reporing  in  a  mild  mood,  which 
seems  also  to  be  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  chief  statnee  extant 
(the  Ludovisi  Mats),  in  which  a  cop;  after  Scopas  ii,  perhaps, 
preserved  to  ub.  In  groups  he  is  frequently  represented  to- 
gether with  Aphrodite,  symbolical  of  the  union  of  war  and  love, 
which,  in  the  posture  of  the  bodies  and  dispoeition  of  the 
drapery,  indicate  a  f^onons  original.  In  fiomau  art  he  is  some- 
times represented  as  descending  to  Bhea  Silvia,  a  sntiject  pleasii^ 
to  the  Bomans,  as  they  considered  him  their  progenitor. 

ATTElBrTES : — 

Spear,  helmet,  and  shield.    The    wolf  and  woodpecker 
were  sacred  to  him. 
Statcks  .■— 

The  Ludovisi  Mars.    Villa  Ludovisi,  Soma 

Botghese  Mars.    Louvre. 

Mars  and  Venus.    Florentine  Gallery. 

APHBODITB  . — VXNCS, 

When  art,  in  the  cycle  of  Aphrodite,  soared  above  rude  stones 
and  shapeless  idols,  it  si^gested  the  idea  of  a  goddera  power- 
fully swaying  and  everywhere  prevailing ;  it  was  nsual  to  repre- 
sent her  enthroned,  with  symbols  of  blooming  nature  and 
luxuriant  fertility;  her  drapery  was  complete,  only  that,  perhaps, 
the  chiton  partly  disclosed  her  left  breast,  and  graceftilly  folded, 
as  an  afiected  grace  in  drapery  and  motion  beloi^ed,  of  all 
others,  to  the  character  of  Aphrodite.  Art  in  the  Phidian 
period  also  represented  in  Aphrodite  the  sexual  relation  in  its 
sacredness  and  dignity.  Later  Attic  art  at  first  treated  the  idea 
of  Aphrodite  with  a  purely  aeusna!  enthusiasm,  and  deified  in 
her  no  loiter  a  world-swaying  power,  but  the  individual  embodi- 
ment of  the  most  charming  womanhood ;  nay,  it  even  placed 
this  ideal,  released  from  moral  relations,  in  decided  contrast 
Ihertni'Ub.  Tlie  forma  which  improved  art  gave  to  Aphrodite 
are  mostly  thoso  natural  to  tlie  sex.  She  is  altogether  a  woman, 
in  a  much  fuller  sense  of  the  word,  than  Athona  nr  Artemis. 
The  ripened  bloom  of  the  virgin  is,  in  many  modifications,  the 
stage  c^  physical  advancement  which  is  adhered  to  in  the  forms 
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of  the  body.  The  shoulders  are  narrow^  the  bosom  has  a 
maidenly  development,  the  fulness  of  the  hips  tapers  away  into 
elegant  shaped  feet,  which,  little  adapted  for  standing  or  tread- 
ing firmly,  seem  to  betray  a  hurried  and  tender  gait  The 
ooimtenance  of  Jimonian  fulness,  and  grand  development  of 
features  in  the^  elder  representation,  appears  afterwards  more 
delicate  and  lengthened;  the  languishing  eye  (yypov)  and 
smiling  mouth  are  combined  with  the  general  expression  of 
grace  and  sweetness.  The  hair  is  arranged  with  el^anoe, 
usually  encircled  by  a  diadem,  and  gathered  into  it  in  the 
earlier  representations,  but  knotted  together  in  a  bow  (crobylos) 
in  the  undraped  statues  of  Venus,  produced  by  later  art.  Here, 
also,  the  essential  modifications  of  the  form  are  closely  connected 
with  the  drapery.  The  entirely  draped  Aphrodite,  who,  however, 
for  the  most  part  wears  only  a  thin  chiton,  which  but  slightly 
conceals  the  body,  and  with  a  graceful  movement  of  the  left  arm 
merely  draws  forward  a  little  upper  garment,  which  is  falling 
down  behind,  is  derived  from  the  Urania  of  the  early  artists ; 
according  to  Winkelman  this  celestial  Venus,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Hannonia,  is  different  from  the  other  Venus,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Dione ;  she  is  distinguished,  he  says,  by  a 
high  diadem  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  Jxmo.  She  was  worshipped 
in  Boman  times  'as  mother  Aphrodite,  Venus  Genetrix,  and 
honoured  by  numerous  representations,  partly  as  the  progene- 
trix  of  the  Julian  family,  partly  as  the  goddess  of  lawful,  wedded 
love.  The  style  of  the  period  in  which  this  manner  of  repre- 
sentation originated,  combined  to  give  to  this  class  of  statues  of 
Aphrodite  roxmder  and  stronger  forms,  shorter  proportions  of 
figure,  and  a  more  matronly  character  than  was  otherwise  the 
custom  in  regard  to  this  goddess.  Very  clearly  distinguiished 
from  these  is  a  second  class  of  statues  of  Venus,  which,  without 
the  chiton,  have  only  an  upper  garment  thrown  round  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  and  are  characterized  at  the  same  time  by 
the  placing  of  one  foot  on  a  slight  elevation,  as  in  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  In  these  the  goddess  approaches  a  heroine  in  aspect;  the 
forms  of  the  body  are  remarkably  firm,  and,  though  slender, 
powerful,  the  bosom  less  rounded  than  in  others,  and  the 
countenance  furnished  with  more  prominent  features,  not 
without  the  expression  of  pride  and  self-^sonsciousness.  In  this 
class  of  statues,  therefore,  we  must  recognise  a  Venus  victorious, 
whether  she  embraced  Ares  himself,  or  held  in  her  hands  his 
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helmet  and  shield,  or  a  palm,  or  the  apple,  ae  a  s^  of  Tietory. 
She  IB  alBO  repreeenteii  in  a  less  powerful  form,  bnt  of  greater 
fnlnesB  and  ronudneaa,  as  Anadyoheke,  which  tepresenta 
her  at  the  hath  coTering 
her  bosom  with  a  piece  of 
diaperj  which  hangs  round 
behind  her.  Another  form, 
over  delicate  and  flowing,  is 
obfierrable  in  the  meretri- 
ciouH  statue  of  Aphrodite 
Callipygos.  On  the  other 
hand,  ancient  art  felt  itself 
challenged  to  the  observance 
of  the  pnreet  proportions, 
the  moat  fonltless  represen- 
tation of  beantifiil  forms, 
when  the  goddess  appeared 
oiiTeiled.  Although  the  bath 
vaa  cirigiiiall;  im^ned  as 
the  occasion  of  this  luiTeiling, 
here  a!!  reference  to  action 
dlBappears ;  the  statue  is  en- 
tirelya  sjiabol  of  female  lore- 
liness,  heightened  by  the 
numifestatioii  of  natntal 
shame,  and  of  womanhood 
bgeoeroL  Of  this  kind  was 
the  celebrated  Venus  of  Cni- 
dos,  by  Praiitelea,  of  which 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  the 
Tenns  of  the  Capitol,  and 
other  Venuses  in  a  similar 


either  imitations  or  copies.* 
Other  attitudes  which  indi- 
cate more  moTement  and 
Mtion,  notwithstanding  the 
particular  charms  which  they 

*  la  the  British  Museum  is  an 
oiIt  sDiall  EtruEcan  bronze  ststue 
of  Veani  in  a  similar  positioD. 
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unfold^  have  not  the  same  pervading  and  uniform  fulness  of 
beauty  as  the  chief  statues  before  described.  To  this  class 
belong  those  crouching  in  the  bath,  girding  themselves  with  the 
cestus,  putting  on  a  shoulder-belt  or  sandals. 

In  groups  Aphrodite  frequently  appears  with  her  child  Eros 
in  fondling  representations,  and  with  the  Charites  (Graces), 
when  she  is  adorned  by  them.  There  are  also  numerous  re- 
presentations of  Aphrodite  as  a  sea  deity,  in  which  the  loveliest 
product  of  the  watery  deep  is  usually  combined  and  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  grotesque  beings  which  are  destined  to  express 
the  wild  and  changeable  nature  of  the  ocean.  Among  the 
proper  love  intrigues  of  Aphrodite,  her  amour  with  Ares  and 
the  legend  of  Adonis  gave  not  a  little  occupation  to  Greek  art 
in  the  good  times.  More  works  of  art  relate  to  the  Trojan 
mythus ;  the  competition  for  the  prize  of  beauty  gave  to  artists 
of  different  kinds  occasion  for  manifold  representations.  A 
very  excellent  work  of  sculpture— Aphrodite  persuading  Helen 
to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Paris— forms  the  basis  of  numerous 
reliefs  still  preserved.  The  goddess  is  frequently  seen  aiding 
lovers — for  instance,  Peleus  in  the  obtainment  of  Thetis, 
especially  in  vase  paintings,  either  enthroned  or  standing,  but 
always  completely  draped,  for  the  naked  Aphrodite  of  later  art 
is  foreign  to  the  vase  style.  Here  we  only  recognise  her  by 
her  elegant  drapery  and  her  manner  of  holding  it,  and  also 
by  her  attributes. 

Attbibutbs  : 

The  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  the  sparrow,  a  bird 
called  iynx,  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  apple,  a  mirror. 

Eablt  Ekpbesbntation  :— 

On  the  triangular  altar.  Louvre ;  on  the  puteal,  in  the 
Capitol.    Small  Etruscan  bronze,  nude,  British  Museum. 

Statues  :— 

The  Venus  de  Medici.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Venus  Victrix,  of  Melos.     Louvre. 
Venus  of  the  Capitol. 
Eepetition  in  the  British  Museum. 
Venus  Genetrix.  Louvre.   According  to  Flaxman,  a  copy 
of  the  draped  Venus  of  Cos. 
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Venus  of  Aries.    Louvre. 

Towneley  Venus.    British  Museum. 

Venus  Callipygos.    Naples. 

Venus  Victrix,  with  Cupid,  of  Capua.    Naples. 

Venus  of  Ostia,  called  also  Angerona.    British  Museum. 

Crouching  Venus.   Florentine  Gallery. 

Venus  of  Menophantus.    Chigi  Palace,  Home. 

Venus  of  Syracuse,  a  torso. 


Hebmes  — Mbbgubt. 

By  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Hermes  was  re^ 
presented  as  the  giver  of  all  good,  in  the  form  of  a  stake 
provided  with  a  bearded  head  and  a  phallus.  In  the  further 
advance  of  civilization,  gain  and  traffic  being  the  chief  object 
of  men's  wishes,  he  was  converted  into  an  economical  and 
mercantile  deity,  and  received  the  form  of  an  active  powerful 
man  with  thick  pointed  beard,  and  long  tresses,  in  a  chlamys 
thrown  back — ^the  dress  best  adapted  for  rapid  movement— with 
a  travelling  hat,  talaria,  and  the  kerykeion  (caducous)  in  his 
hand,  which  is  often  like  a  sceptre.  He  is  thus  exhibited 
imiversallyan  works  of  early  art 

The  higher  development  of  the  form  of  Hermes  originated 
with  the  Gymnasia,  over  which  the  god  had  presided  from 
early  times,  as  he  from  whom  flows  corporeal  vigour.  It  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  later  Attic  school,  after  the 
Peloponnesiikn  war.  He  now  became  the  gynmastically  perfected 
ephebos,  with  large  expanded  chest,  slender  but  x)owerful  limbs, 
which  had  received  their  development  especially  through  the 
eiercises  of  the  Pentathlon  (running,  leaping,  throwing  the 
spear,  wrestling,  and  the  discus) ;  his  dress  that  of  the  Attic 
ephebi,  a  chlamys,  which  appears  for  the  most  part  much 
abridged,  and  not  unfrequently  the  petasos  as  a  covering  for 
the  head,  the  hair  of  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  young 
men  at  that  age,  apx)ears  cut  short  away,  and  not  much 
curled.  The  features  indicated  a  calm  and  *acute  intellect, 
and  a  friendly,  benevolent  disposition,  which  is  also  expressed 
in  the  gentle  inclination  of  the  head ;  they  do  not  pretend 
to  the  noble  and  proud  look  of  Apollo,  but,  with  bh)ader  and 
.flatter  forms,  have  still  something  imcommonly  fine  and  grace- 
^.   Winkelman  remarks:  ''The  youth  which  is  so  beautiful 
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in  Apollo,  adranceB  to  mature  jeaxe  in  other  yonthfol  gods, 
and  becomes  manly  in  Mercury  and  Mars.  Mercury  is  dis- 
tmguished  by  a  particular  delicacy  of  countenance,  which 
Aristophanes  would  have  called 
Arrurir  ^nror,  an  Attic  look,  and 
his  hair  is  short  and  cnrly." 
Among  the  statues  we  distingaiBb, 
first,  a  class  in  which  the  Hermes 
ideal  evidently  soared  to  its  h^h- 
est  point:  figures  of  ripened 
youth,  and  fuU  of  solid  strength, 
the  expression  of  whose  counte- 
nance melts  into  a  gentle  smile, 
firm  tranquil  postnre,  the 
.  chlamys  thrown  back  from  the 
'  beaatifnily  turned  limbs,  and 
wrapped  rotmd  the  left  arm;  in 
these,  Heimee  was  evidently  con- 
ceived as  patron  of  gymnic  exer- 
cises and  bestower  of  bodily 
strength,  as  the  palm-tree  beside 
him  also  indicates,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Belvidere  Mercury, 
This  was  formerly  styled  an  Anti- 
none  tmd  a  Meleager,  but  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Famese  Mercury 
and  to  a  gem  in  the  Florentine 
Gallery  have  proved  it  to  be  a  Mercury.  Next  to  these  come 
statues  similarly  draped,  in  which,  however,  the  gesture  t^ 
the  uplifted  right  hand  shows  that  Hermes  is  to  be  conoeived 
as  the  god  of  eloquence,  as  Hermes  Logios :  a  conception  which 
was  Tery  easily  and  naturally  formed  out  of  that  of  the  god  of 
gain  and  herald  of  the  gods.  As  execator  of  the  a^nmands 
of  Zeus,  we  see  him  half  sitting  and  already  htlf  eprii^ing 
up  again,  in  order  to  hasten  away;  sometimes  in  bronzes, 
winging  his  fl^ht  gaily  throi^h  the  air;  t^so  reposing  after 
a  long  journey,  when  he  leans  his  arm  merely  on  a  pillsr, 
and  does  not  double  it  over  his  head — an  attitude  which  vrould 
be  too  effeminate  and  careless  for  Hermes.  Hermes,  the 
performer  of  sacrifices ;  the  protector  of  cattle,  and  especially  of 
sheep;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  to  whom  therefore  the  tortoiae 
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is  eacred;  lastly^  the  guide  of  souls  and  restorer  of  the  dead  to 
life,  is  seen  chiefly  in  works  of  slighter  compass.  He  is  also 
represented  as  a  thieyish  child,  illustrating  the  Homeric  myth. 
The  purse  was  an  attribute  of  Hermes  in  later  times. 

Attbibtjtbs  : — 

The  Petasos,  a  travelling  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  which  in 
later  times  was  adorned  with  two  small  wings.  The 
herald's  staff  (pdfibos).  The  winged  sandals  (irediXa). 
The  caducous,  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise. 

Bust:— 

In  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Statubs : — 

The  Belvidere  Mercury.    Vatican. 
Mercury.    In  the  Villa  Albani. 
The  Famese  Mercury.    British  Museum, 
Mercury.   Lansdowne  House. 
Mercury  rex)osing,  in  bronze.    Naples. 

Hbstu — Vesta. 

The  form  of  this  goddess  is  that  of  a  woman  in  matronly 
oofitnme,  yet  without  the  character  of  motherliness,  standing  at 
rest  or  enthroned,  with  broad  powerful  forms,  and  a  serious 
expression  in  her  dear  and  simple  features. 

Statde: — 

Vesta.    Formerly  in  the  Giustiniani  Palace. 

DiomrsuB — ^Baoohus. 

The  elder  Dionysus,  commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus, 
^rae  represented  under  a  stately  and  majestic  form,  with  a 
magnificent  luxuriance  of  curling  hair  restrained  by  the  mitra, 
gently  flowing  beard,  clear,  and  blooming  features,  and  the 
oriental  richness  of  an  almost  feminine  drapery,  with  usually, 
at  the  same  time,  the  drinking  cup,  or  karchesion,  and  a  yine- 
shoot  in  his  hand.  It  was  not  till  afterwards,— at  the  time  of 
hvxiteles, — that  the  youthful  Dionysus,  conceived  as  at  the 
•Se  of  the  ephebos,  was  modified  therefrom ;  in  him  also  the 
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corporeal  forms,  which  softly  Sow  into  one  another  without  aaj 
prominent  mnscnlai  development,  bespeak  tlie  balf-femiajne 
nature  of  the  god,  and  the  features  of  the  countenance  present 
a  peculiar  blending  of  happy  in- 
toxication, idth  a  dark  and  nn- 
defined  loi^ing,  in  which  the 
Bacchian  frameof  feeling  appears 
in  its  most  reflned  form.  Winkel- 
man  thus  characterizes  him :  "  In 
the  moat  beautiful  statues,  he  al- 
ways appears  with  delicate,roond 
limbs,  and  the  full  expanded 
hips  of  the  female  sex,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  maiden.  The 
forms  of  his  limbs  are  soft  and 
flowing,  as  though  inflated  by  a 
gentle  breath,  and  with  scarcely 
any  indication  of  the  bones  and 
cartilages  of  the  knees,  just  as 
these  are  found  in  youths  of  the 
most  beautiful  shape.  The  type 
of  Bacchus  is  a  lovely  boy,  who 
is  treading  the  boundaries  of  the  spring-time  of  life  and  ado- 
lescence, in  whom  emotions  of  voluptnousnesa,  like  the  tender 
shoots  of  a  plant,  are  budding,  and  who,  as  if  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  half  in  a  dream  of  exqiaiRito  del%bt,  is  beginning 
to  collect  and  verify  the  pictures  of  his  fancy ;  his  featnrea  ore 
full  of  sweetness,  bnt  the  joyousness  of  his  soul  is  not  manifested 
wholly  in  his  countenance."  Tet  even  these  forms  and  featnrea 
admit  of  a  grand  and  powerfully  impressive  deyelopment,  in 
which  Dionysus  is  revealed  as  son  of  the  Ughtning,  as  the  god 
of  irresistible  power.  The  mitra  around  the  forehead,  and  the 
vine  or  ivy  crown  throwing  its  shade  fioia  above,  produce  a  very 
advantageous  effect  in  the  Bacchian  expression ;  the  hair  floira 
down  softly  and  in  long  ringlets  on  the  shoulders ;  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  a  roe-skin,  vt^pls,  thrown  aronnd  it,  is 
usually  quite  naked,  only  the  feet  are  sometimes  covered  with 
high,  ornamented  boots,  the  Dionyaian  cothurni ;  the  light  ivy- 
entwined  staff  with  the  pine  cone  (narthex,  thyrsus)  serves  as  » 
Supporting  sceptre.    However,  a  himation  fallii^  down  to  the 
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loins  is  also  suitable  to  the  character  of  Dionysus ;  sometimes, 
too,  in  later  art  he  is  dressed  completely  in  female  fashion. 
The  xx>sttLre  of  the  statues  of  Dionysus  is  generally  that  of 
reclining  comfortably,  or  lying;  he  is  seldom  enthroned;  in 
gems  and  in  pictures  we  see  him  walking  with  tottering  steps, 
and  riding  on  his  fetyourite  animals,  or  drawn  by  them.  A 
&Toured  satyr  is  often  given  him  as  a  supx)ort,  Methe  is  his 
cupbearer.  Many  other  representations  of  Dionysus  are  found 
in  works  of  art  in  connection  with  the  various  myths  related  of 
him.  His  being  carried  by  Hermes  as  a  child,  and  consigned  to 
the  care  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  his  finding  his  bride  Ariadne, 
the  Naxian  solemnization  of  his  nuptials,  are  frequent  subjects 
in  works  of  art.  He  is  also  represented  in  the  circle  of  frenzied 
msnads,  subduing  and  punishing  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus,  the 
insulters  and  foes  of  his  worship,  and  also  the  piratical  Tyrrhen- 
ians, by  means  of  his  bold  satyrs,  and  in  rich  relievo  representa- 
tions, celebrating  the  triumphs  of  the  conquest  of  India. 

Attributbs  :— 

The  thyrsus,  the  vine,  laurel,  the  dolphin,  the  tiger,  a 
serpent,  lynx,  panther,  and  the  ass. 

Eldeb  ob  Indiak. 
Bust: — 

Indian  Bacchus.    Louvre.    British  Museum. 

Statue: — 

Indian  Bacchus.    Vatican.    On  the  border  of  the  mantle 
is  inscribed  Sardanapalus. 

Youthful  Dionysus. 
Bust  : — 

Vatican.    British  Museum. 

SriTUES : — 

The  Ludovisi  Bacchus. 

Bacchus.    Villa  Albani. 

Bacchus.   Louvre. 

Bacchus  handing  bunch  of  grapes  to  Panther.    Vatican. 

Bacchus    pouring  wine    from   Earchesion.    Florentine 

Gallery. 
Famese  Bacchus.    Naples. 
Richelieu  Bacchus.    Louvre. 
Bacchus  and  Ampelus.    British  Museum. 

Q  2 

I 
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DEITIES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  DIONYSUS. 

Satyss,  Fauns. 

Their  characteristics  are  limbs  jwwerfolly  built,  but   not   ' 
ennobled  by  gymnastics,  sometimes  flabby,  sometimes  firm;   | 
snub-nosed,  and  otherwise  unnobly  formed  countenances,  with  ^ 
X)ointed  goat-like  ears;  sometimes  also  protuberances  on  the   , 
neck,  and  in  old  figures  baldness  of  the  forehead ;  the  hair  bristly 
and  often  erect ;  moreover,  a  scanty  tail ;  these  are  the  marks, 
in  very  manifold  gradations,  however,  of  the  figures  which  were 
called  satyrs  in  the  genuine  language  of  Greek  poetry  and  art, 
from  which  the  Eoman  poets  first  ventured  to  depart,  who 
identified  them  with  the  Boman  fauni,  who  are  described  as 
half  men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.    Sometimes,  however, 
the  satyrs  rise  into  very  noble,  slender  shapes,  which  are 
scarcely  betrayed  by  anything  but  the  pointed  ears.   Winkelman 
says, "  The  most  beautiful  statues  of  £a.uns  present  to  us  an 
image  of  ripe  beautiful  youth,  in  perfect  proportion.    Several 
statues  of  young  satyrs  and  fauns,  resembling  each  other  in 
attitude  and  feature,  have  been  found  in  Home,  the  original  of 
which,  it  is  possible,  was  the  celebrated  satyr  of  Praxiteles, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  artist  himself  as  his  best  work." 

The  more  decided  satyrs'  forms  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  The  gracefully  reclining  flute-players,  with  indolence,  and  a 
slight  dash  of  petulance,  but  without  rudeness  in  the  expression. 

2.  The  sturdy  and  joyous  figure  of  the  cymbaKsts.  3.  Dancers. 
4.  The  wild  enthusiastic,  inspired  by  Bacchus.  5.  Slender  and 
powerfolly-built  hunters.  6.  Satyrs  lying  at  ease,  often  with 
pretension  to  the  completion  of  some  great  work.  7.  Sleepers 
stretched  out  comfortably,  also  in  a  coarse  and  indecent  manner, 
exhaling  the  perfumes  of  wine.  8.  Lascivious  satyrs,  drawing 
the  garments  from  the  persons  of  Bacchantes  and  Hermaphro- 
dites, and  struggling  with  them.  9.  Satyrs  occupied  with  the 
processes  of  preparing  wine  in  the  earliest  and  simplest  manner, 
and  exhibiting  their  rude  efforts  with  a  sort  of  pride.  10. 
Carousing  figures  pouring  out  wine  for  themselves.  11.  The 
combatants  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  amid  whose  wildness  there 
gleams  through,  nevertheless,  an  insolent  joviality.  Earlier 
antiquity  formed  satyrs  more  as  bugbears  and  caricatures ;  the 
more  tender  and  youthful  forms,  in  which  there  is  combined 
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with  the  satTiia  character  an  eiceedinglj  graceful  flgnre  and  an 
amiable  rognishnees,  first  loads  their  appearance  in  the  later 
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Attic  school.  Flaxman  thus  characterizes  them :  **  The  &11118 
are  youthfal,  sprightly,  and  tendonous,  their  isuces  round, 
expressiye  of  merriment,  not  without  an  occasional  mixture  of 
mischief." 

Statues  : — 

The  satyr  or  faun.    CapitoL    Vatican.    Ancient  copies  of 

the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles. 
The  Barberini  Faxm.    Munich. 
The  Faun,  in  rosso  antico,    Capitol. 
Eondinini  Faun^  British  Museum. 
Drunken  Faun.    Vatican. 
The  Dancing  Faun.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Young  Faun  playing  the  pipe.    Louvre. 


SiLENI. 

The  older  satyrs  were  generally  named  Sileni,  but  one  of 
these  Sileni  is  commonly  known  as  the  Silenus,  who  always 
accompanies  Dionysus.  He  is  usually  represented  as  a  joyial 
old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  pug  nose,  fat  and  round,  and 
generally  intoxicated.  He  is  generally  represented  riding  on 
an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  satyrs. 

Statues  : — 

Silenus,  with  infant  Bacchus  in  his  arms.    Louyre. 
Ditto.   Vatican. 

Pan.— Before  the  age  of  Praxiteles  he  was  usually  represented 
in  a  human  form,  and  was  characterized  by  the  shepherd's 
pipe,  the  pastoral  crook,  the  disordered  hair,  and  also  sprouting 
horns.  The  goat-footed,  homed  and  hook-nose  form  became 
afterwards  the  rule,  probably  through  the  Praxitelean  art.  In 
it  Pan  appears  as  an  active  leaper  and  dancer,  and  the  amusing 
buffoon  in  the  cycle  of  Dionysus.  As  a  peaceful  syrinx-player, 
he  inhabits  the  grottoes  consecrated  to  him,  where  his  figure  is 
not  unfrequently  found,  amid  graceful  nymphs,  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock. 

Statue  : — 

Pan.    British  Museum. 


OF  SCLDFTURE. 


UsNADss  (Bacchantes).    Bagohs. 

The  female  companions    of   llionysns,  in   his    wanderings 

through  the  east,  are  represented  as  crowned  with  Tine-leaves, 
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clothed  with  fewn-skms,  corrTiiig  in  their  hande  the  thfraus. 
They  are  distingaished  b;  their  revelling  enthusiasm,  dishevelled 
hair,  and  head  thrown  back,  with  thjrsi,  sworda,  serpents,  di»- 
membered  roe-calves,  tympana,  and  fluttering,  loose  fljing 


Bas-Bklief  ;— 

Bacchante,  attributed  to  Scopas.  British  Unsemn. 


CEHTAnSB. 

In  earlier  times  they  were  represented  in  &ont  entirely  ae 
men,  with  the  body  of  a  horse  growii^  on  to  them  behind;  but 
afterwards,  perhaps  from  the  time  of  Phidias,  the  forms  weie 


blended  much  more  happily,  by  the  joining  of  the  belly  and 
breast  of  a  horse  to  the  upper  part  of  a  human  body,  the  forms 
of  whose  countenance,  pointed  ears,  tmd  teistly  hair,  betray  so 
affinity  to  the  satyr. 
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Statues : — 

Borghese  Centaur  with  Eros  on  its  back.    Louvre. 
Centaurs  with  names  of  sculptors,  Aristeas  and  Papias. 
Capitol. 

£a8-Beliefs: — 

Metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 
Phigaleian  Marbles. 

Ebos. — Cupid. 

At  first  Eros  was  represented  in  temple  statues  as  a  boy  of 
developed  beauty  and  tender  grace  of  mien,  and  this  mode 
of  representation  prevails  throughout  in  the  different  statues  of 
the  god  still  extant.  A  later  art,  however,  after  the  time 
of  Alexander,  which  was  allied  to  the  toying  poetry  of  the 
Anacreontica,  preferred  the  childish  form  for  such  purposes. 
In  the  imitations  of  the  famous  statue  of  Praxiteles,  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  slender,  undeveloped  boy,  full  of  liveliness  and 
activity,  earnestly  endeavouring  to  fasten  the  strings  to  his 
bow.    He  is  also  frequently  represented  with  Psyche. 

Statues  : — 

Copies  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.    Vatican.    Capitol. 

British  Museum.    Louvre.    Villa  Albani. 
Cupid  and  Psyche.    Florentine  Gallery. 

Hebmaphboditus. 

Hermaphroditus  was  a  favourite  subject  of  later  art,  being  an 
artistic  creation  of  fancy.  He  combines  the  form  of  the  female 
sex,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  male.  He  is  usually  re- 
presented reclining  in  gentle  slumber  on  a  couch,  or  fanned 
while  asleep  by  cupids. 

Statues  :— 

Florentine  Gallery. 
Villa  Borghese. 

Psyche. 

Psyche,  as  the  soiil,  appears  as  a  virgin  with  butterfly  wings. 
At  a  later  x)eriod,  after  the  myth'Of  Apuleius,  there  are  frequent 
representations  of  the  loves  of  Eros  and  Psyche. 

Status: — 

Psyche.    Naples. 
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Chabiteb.    (The  Graces.) 

They  were  the  attendants  of  Venus.  In  early  times,  they 
were  represented  draped.  In  later  times,  they  were  figured 
completely  nndraped,  and  are  characterized  by  the  joining  of 
hands,  or  mutual  embracing. 

Eably  Bbpbibientation  :— 

On  triangular  altar,  Louyre. 

Statues  : — 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 

The  Muses. 

In  the  most  ancient  works  of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses, 
and  their  attributes  are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute, 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton;  it  was  not  until  the  more  modem 
ideal  of  ApoUo  Musagetes,  in  the  garb  of  the  Pythian  musicians, 
was  developed,  that  the  number  nine  was  established  by  seyeral 
famous  artists  in  regard  to  these  virgins,  who  were  in  like 
manner  clad  for  the  most  part  in  theatrical  drapery,  with  fine 
intellectual  countenances,  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
expression,  attributes,  and  sometimes  also  by  attitudes.  1. 
Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  by  a  roll  of  papers.  2.  Clio,  the 
muse  of  history,  is  represented  either  with  an  open  roll  of 
paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books.  8.  Euterpe,  the  muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  is  given  a  flute,  and  sometimes  two  flutes.  4.  Mel- 
pomene, the  muse  of  tragedy,  is  characterized  by  a  tragic  mask, 
the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a  sword,  her  head  is  surrounded  with 
vine-leaves,  and  she  wears  the  cothurnus.  5.  Terpsichore,  the 
muse  of  choral  dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the 
plectrum.  6.  Erato,  the  muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imita- 
tion, is  also  characterized  by  a  lyre.  7.  Polymnia,  the  muse  of 
the  sublime  hymn,  is  usually  represented  leaning  in  a  pensive 
or  meditating  attitude.  8.  Urania,  the  muse  of  astronomy,  bears 
a  globe  Iq  her  hand.  9.  Thalia,  the  muse  of  comedy,  and  idyllic 
poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  comic  mask,  a  shepherd's  staff,  and 
a  wreath  of  ivy.  They  are  sometimes  represented  with  plumes 
on  their  head,  supposed  to  typify  their  victory  over  the  Sirens. 
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I    Statues  : — In  the  Vatican. 
'  In  the  Museum,  Naples. 

In  the  Villa  Borghese. 

Bas-Bbuef  : — ^Pront  of  Sarcophagus.   British  Museum. 

-SISCULAPIUS. 

^sculapius  was  represented  as  a  man  of  mature  age,  of  Zeus- 
like but  less  sublime  countenance,  with  mild  benevolent  expres- 
sion, his  copious  hair  encircled  with  a  fillet,  standing  in  the 
attitude  of  one  ready  to  help,  the  himation  taken  about  the  left 
arm,  round  under  the  breast,  and  drawn  tight,  and  the  staff 
enwreathed  with  a  serpent  in  his  right  hand. 

Bust. — -^Esculapius.    British  Museum. 

Statues  : — ^^sculapius.    Vatican. 

.ffisculapius.   Louvre. 

» 

Hygieia. 

The  goddess  of  health  was  represented  as  a  virgin  of  remark- 
ably blooming  form,  who  generaUy  gives  drink  to  a  serpent 
from  a  patera  in  her  left  hand. 

Bhea. — Cybelb. 


HEAD  OF  CTBELE. 


Bhea  is  recognised  by  a  crown  of  towers,  the  tympanum  as  a 
symbol  of  her  enthusiastic  worship,  and  her  car  yoked  with 
lions.' 


! 
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Hadbs. — ^Pluto. 

Hades,  the  ruler  of  the  shadowy  reabn,  is  distinguished  from 
his  brothers,  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  by  his  heavier  drapery,  by  his 
hair  hanging  down  upon  his  forehead;  and  his  sombre  aspect. 

Bust  :— 

Vatican. 

Statue : — 

Pluto.   Vatican. 

Pebsbphonb.— Pbosebpinb. 

She  is  usually  represented  enthroned  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  Hades,  and  sometimes  in  the  act  of  being  carried  off 
by  Pluto. 

Statue  :— 

Proserpine.   Vatican. 

MoiB-ffl.    (The  Fates.) 

They  were  three,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  In  later 
times,  Clotho  was  represented  as  spinning;  Lachesis,  marking 
out  the  destiny  on  a  globe ;  Atropos,  sitting.  Lachesis  is  also 
to  be  found  writing,  or  holding  a  scroll ;  Atropos  showing  the 
hour  on  a  sundial,  or  holding  scales.  They  are  generally  found 
present  at  the  death  of  Meleager,  where  they  appear  as  beautiful 
young  virgins,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  wings 
on  their  heads. 

EUMB2inDBS.-~EBINTBS.— FUBIiB. 

The  Furies  are  represented  as  beautiful  young  virgins,  either 
with  or  without  snakes  about  their  heads,  with  bared  arms,  and 
carrying  blazing  torches. 

Ttchb.— Fobtune. 

She  is  usually  represented  with  a  rudder,  as  guiding  the 
afEia.irs  of  the  world,  and  a  cornucopia  as  a  symbol  of  the  plen- 
tiful gifts  of  nature,  and  also  with  a  ball  at  her  feet,  showing 
the  varying  unsteadiness  of  fortune.    Sometimes  she  wears  a 
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diadem,  and  a  veil  hanging  over  the  back  of  her  head  to  indioftto 
her  mfsterions  origin. 
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Nemesis. 

In  the  earlier  times,  Nemesis  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  representations  of  Aphrodite.  So  slight  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  representations  of  Nemesis  and  Aphrodite, 
that  Agoracritus,  the  sculptor,  in  losing  the  prize  in  competition 
with  Alcamenes,  for  making  an  Aphrodite,  by  a  slight  change 
(supposed  to  be  by  the  addition  of  some  attribute)  transformed 
his  Aphrodite  into  a  Nemesis,  afterwards  called  the  Nemesis 
Bhamnusia.  A  fragment  of  this  statue  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  later  art  she  is  distinguished  by  the  characteristic 
posture  of  the  right  arm ;  the  arm  being  half  raised,  so  as  to 
form  an  angle,  and  the  robe  partly  withdrawn  from  the  breast. 
Sometimes  a  wheel  lies  at  her  feet.  « 

Ibis. 

Iris,  the  light-winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  is  sometimes 
represented  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a  light 
upper  garment ;  sometimes  in  a  short  tunic,  with  wings  to  her 
shoulders  and  wings  to  her  feet,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in 
her  left  hand,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  yase  (irpoxovi), 

Floba. 

The  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring,  is  usually  represented  with 
flowers  in  her  hand.    This  goddess  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

Statue  : — 

Famese  Flora.   Naples. 

Nike. — ^Victobt. 

Victory  is  represented  in  a  short  tunic,  with  wings,  and 
usually  carries  a  palm.  She  is  also  represented  writing  on  a 
shield,  and  frequently  sacrificing  a  bull. 

Statues  : — 

Victory,  bronze.    Museum,  Brescia. 

Torso  of  Victory,  from  Samothrace.    Louvre. 

Victory  by  Paeonios,  lately  found  at  Olympia. 

Bas-Rbliefs  : — ^Victory  sacrificing  a  bull. 

Victory  loosing  her  sandal,  from  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros.    British  Museum. 
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Hebe. 

Hebe  is  generally  represented  completely  draped,  and  with 
wings,  pouring  nectar  from  a  vase. 

Heboules. 

The  heroic  ideal  is  expressed  with  the  highest  force  in  Her- 
cules, who    was   pre-eminently   an    Hellenic    nations^    hero. 
Strength,  steeled  and  proved  by  exertion,  is  the  main  feature, 
which  early  Greek  art  already  indicated  in  its  creations,  but 
Myron  andLysippus  especially  unfolded  into  a  form  which  could 
not  again  be  undone.     Even  in  the  statues  of  the  youthfol 
Hercules,  which  are  often  extremely  noble  and  graceful,  this 
concentrated  energy  is  displayed  in  the  enormous  strength  of 
the  muscles  of  his  neck,  the  thickly-set  short  curls  of  his  small 
head,  the  comparatively  small  eyes,  the  great  size  and  promi- 
nence of  the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead,  and  the  form  of  the 
entire  limbs.    Short  hairs  with  a  forward  curve,  Winkelman 
observes,   are  manifest   on   all  beautifal   heads   of  Hercules, 
whether  in  youth  or  manhood,  and  are,  with  the  thickness  of 
neck,  also  a  symbol  of  strength.    But  the  character  of  the 
victorious  combatant  of  monsters,  of  the  toil-laden  hero,  is  ex- 
hibited more   clearly  by  the  matured  figure,  such  as  it  was 
perfected  by  Lysippus,  with  especial  predilection,  in  the  pro- 
tuberant layers  of  muscle   developed  by  infinite  labour,  the 
huge  thighs,  shoulders,  arms,  breast,  and  back,  and  also  in  the 
earnest  features  of  his  compressed  countenance,  in  which  the 
impression  produced  by  exertion  and  fatigue  has  not  been 
effaced  by  transient  repose.    Both  forms  can  still  be  pointed 
out  in  an  almost  unlimited  cycle  of  adventures  and  combats; 
and  the  development  of  the  hero  can  be  traced  from  the  serpent- 
quelling  child  throughout  all  the  events  of  his  life,  his  twelve 
labours  forming  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  representation. 
In  earliest  art,  as  well  as  at  a  later  period,  the  lion's  hide,  the 
club  and  the  bow,  were  the  ordinary  accoutrements  of  the  hero. 
Other  phases  of  his  character  are  disclosed  by  his  relation  to 
Omphale— the  hero  spinning  in  transparent  female  drapery,  and 
the  voluptuous  woman  in  heroic  nudity,  with  club  and  lion's 
hide.    He  is  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  famous  master- 
piece, the  Torso  Belvidere,  whose  posture  entirely  agrees  with 
that  of  the  hero  reposing  among  satyrs.    Hercules  here  rested 
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on  his  right  ann,  in  which  he  probably  held  a  cup  (a-Kvcfxys), 
and  had  the  left  doubled  oyer  his  head.  The  most  celebrated 
statue  of  Hercules  is  the  so-called  Hercules  Famese,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  sculptor  inscribed  on  it— Glycon,  the 
Athenian.  From  its  frequent  repetition  in  bronze  and  marble, 
on  gems  and  coins,  it  must  have  been  universally  admired  in 
ancient  times.  .  It  represents  Hercules  resting  on  his  club.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  anatomical  detail  displayed  in  the 
body  and  the  limbs.  Flaxman  remarks  that  statues  of  much 
earlier  date  have  the  proportions  of  common  men,  and  that  a 
series  of  them  may  be  found  in  various  coUections,  gradually 
increasing  to  the  terrific  strength  of  the  Glyconic  statue. 

Young  Hsroules. 
Bust  ; — 

British  Museum. 

Statue : — 

Lansdowne  Collection. 

Elder  Heboules. 
Bust  :— 

In  the  British  Museum. 

Statues  : — 

The  Famese  Hercules.   Naples. 

The  Torso  Belvidere.   Vatican. 

Hercules  and  Anteus.    Pitti  Palace,  Florence. 

SmaU  statues  in  the  British  Museum. 

Theseus. 

In  sculpture,  not  less  than  mythology,  the  heroic  form  of 
Theseus  was,  as  early  as  the  Phidian  school,  fashioned  after 
affcer  that  of  Hercules;  he  received,  however,  a  less  compact 
structure  of  body,  one  which  especially  iQdicated  activity  in 
wrestling,  a  less  compressed  and  more  graceful  form  of 
countenance,  and  short  but  less  crisped  hair ;  his  costume  is 
usually  the  lion's  hide  and  club,  sometimes  also  the  chlamys 
and  petasus,  after  the  manner  of  Attic  ephebi.  His  contest 
with  the  Amazons,  and  his  vanquishing  the  Minotaur^  form  the 
chief  subjects  of  his  myth. 

Statue: — 

Theseus,  from  Pediment  of  Parthenon.   British  Museum. 
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I  AHAZ0H8. 

In  statues  and  reliefe  they  were  repre8ent«d  in  simple  light 

drapery,  and  with  strong  rounded  forma  of  the  limbs,  which 

were  given  to  them  at 

the  Polyditan  period. 

Thfiy  are  nsnally  re- 
presented m  the  Done 

chiton      In  mytholo- 

^cal  accounts,  they  are 

said  to  have  had  Uieir 

right    breast   cut  off, 

but    Winkehnan    re- 

muka  that  among  the 

Btfttues     of    Amazons 

known  to  na,  there  is 
,  Dot  a  single  mstance 
I  in  which  the  breast  is 
I  wantmg 

Statues  — 
I      Amazon,  with  arm 
[         uplifted.  Vatican 
Capitol 

Bas-Bbukfb: — 
I      Phigaleian  Frieze. 

Front   of  Sarcopha- 
I         guB.    Capitol. 

i  AoHELLIB. 

I  The  hair  reared  up 
like  a  mane,  the  nos- 
trila  swollen  with  coar- 
ff>  and  pride,  a  slender  pillared  neck,  and  thoroughly  noble 
Md  powerful  forma  of  body  belong  to  the  character  of 
Achilles,  according  to  ancient  testimoniea,  with  which  such  at 
Icsst  of  the  monuments  as  are  authentic  and  more  carefully 
tMdled,  are  in  accordance;  a  certain  heroic  attitude,  in  which 
tne  one  leg  is  quickly  advanced,  and  the  himation  falls  negli- 
gsntly  orer  the  thigh  of  that  hmb,  is  also  at  leaat  frequently 
introduced  in  Achilles;  when  he  is  aeated,  the  himation  ia 
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drawn,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Zens,  aronnd  the  lower  portions 
of  the  figure. 

Busts  : — 

Mnnich.    Dresden.    Lonyie. 

Statue : — 

Borghese  Achilles. 

Meleageb. 

Meleager  appears  in  a  celebrated  statue  as  a  slender  but 
powerful  youth,  with  broad  chest,  active  limbs,  curling  hair, 
and  a  chlamys  thrown  back  and  wrapped  round  the**  left  arm, 
after  the  manner  of  hunters ;  he  is  a  huntsman  among  heroes ; 
the  boar's  head,  on  which  he  leans,  points  him  out  unmistake- 
ably. 

Statue : — 

Meleager.    Vatican. 

Obfhbus. 

The  Thracian  Orpheus  appears  as  an  inspired  Citharoedus, 
with  a  certain  effeminacy  of  conformation,  in  tolerably  pure 
Hellenic  costume  in  earlier  art ;  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  he 
received  the  Phrygian  garb. 

Perseus. 

Perseus  appears  very  like  Hermes  in  configuration  and 
costume.  He  is  frequently  represented  with  talaria,  and  some- 
times holds  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  hand. 

The  Diosoubi. — Castor.— -Pollux. 

To  the  Dioscuri,  who  always  retained  very  much  of  their 
divine  nature,  belong  a  perfectly  unblemished  youthful  beauty, 
an  equally  slender  and  powerful  shape,  and,  as  an  almost  never- 
failing  attribute,  the  half-oval  form  of  the  hat,  or  at  least 
hair  lying  close  at  the  back  of  the  head,  but  projecting  in  thick 
curls  around  the  forehead  and  temples.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Polydeuces  the  boxer,  and  Castor,  in  his  equestrian 
costume,  is  only  to  be  found  where  they  are  represented  in 
heroic  circumstances,  not  where  they  are  exhibited  as  objects 
of  worship,  as  the  Athenian  Anakes  and  as  genii  of  light  in  its 
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Tiamg  and  setting.  The  most  celebrated  statues  of  these  horse- 
tamers  are  the  two  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  at  Eome;  though 
Biyled  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  at  Eome,  probably  after  the  time  of 
Augustus,  from  Greek  originals ;  they  are  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, being  18  feet  high. 

Statues  : — 

Castor  and  Pollux.    Quirinal  Hill,  Eome. 

BAS-EELIEFS. 

Bas-beliefs  are  works  of  sculpture  in  which  the  objects  are 
not  isolated,  but  are  attached  to  a  background,  or  to  a  plane 
surflEtce,  on  which  sometimes  the  sculptured  figures  were  placed, 
or  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  the  entire  background  and 
figures  were  formed  of  the  same  material.  The  term  alto- 
relievo  is  used  when  the  figures  seem  almost  entirely  detached 
from  the  background ;  mezzo-relievo  when  the  figure  projects 
from  the  background  by  about  a  half;  basso-relievo,  or  bas- 
relief,  when  the  figures  project  slightly  from  the  background, 
and  seem,  so  to  say,  flattened  on  the  background;  but  common 
use  has  given  to  all  these  works  of  sculpture  the  general  name 
of  bas-reliefs,  or  basso-relievo.  By  the  Greeks  the  term  ana- 
glypta  was  used  for  aD  works  in  relief  in  general.  "Ectypa 
Bcalptura  "  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  engravings  in  relief. 

The  work  of  the  sculptor  in  bas-reliefs  presents  greater 
difficulty  in  proportion  as  the  projection  of  the  figure  is  less ; 
for  it  requires  consummate  art  to  give  size  and  natural  pro^ 
portions  to  a  figure  slightly  relieved. 

In  bas-reliefs  the  composition,  the  picturesque  arrangement, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  are  principally  studied,  and 
here  another  difficulty  presents  itself,  as  the  sculptor  has  but 
one  background,  and  not  several,  each  distant  from  the  other, 
as  is  the  case  in  painting.  In  bas-reliefs  the  study  of  the  light 
it  receives  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the  shadows  are 
real  shadows,  not  artificial  or  imitated,  and  consequently  the 
effect  ought  to  be  carefully  calculated.  The  alto-relievo  is 
calculated  for  a  high  light,  and  the  basso-relievo  for  a  subdued 
Kght..  The  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  received  the  light  from 
on  high,  the  full  light  of  the  sun ;  the  Panathenaic  frieze  its 
light  from  below,  the  refiected  light  from  the  basement. 

B  2 
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Egyptian, — Bas-relief  was  in  general  use  among  the  Egyptians. 
It  was  employed  to  decorate  the  front  pf  the  propyls  of  their 
temples  and  of  their  tombs.  The  style  of  relief  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptians  was  the  intaglio  relieyato,  or  koilanaglypha,  as  termed 
by  the  Greeks.  The  flat  surface  of  the  stone  was  cut  into,  and 
thus  formed  the  outline  of  the  object  to  be  represented.  Within 
this  sunk  space  the  Egyptian  artist  contriyed  to  raise  the 
figure  by  cutting  it  deepest  all  round  the  edge^  and  allowing  it 
to  rise  in  a  curved  form  towards  the  central  parts^  so  that 
there  was  no  salient  point  beyond  the  original  phme.  The 
degree  of  elevation  given  to  this  sunk  relief  is  very  different  in 
various  specimens;  in  some  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  while  in 
others  the  central  parts  of  the  relief  are  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  tablet.  The  figures  were  always  sculptured  ia  profile. 
The  sepulchral  tablets  frequently  afford  examples  of  bas-reliefs. 
An  example  of  alto-reUevo  wiU  be  found  in  a  stele,  or  sculptured 
monument,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  monarch 
Thotmes  IH.,  supported  by  the  God  Mentu,  and  the  goddess 
Athor. 

Etruscan, — The  earliest  known  examples  of  Etruscan  bas- 
reliefs  are  the  cippi,  or  so-called  "  altars "  of  fetid  limestone, 
from  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  show  an  archaic  style 
of  art.  Bas-reliefs  also  of  an  archaic  style  are  found  on  the  facades 
of  the  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  but  chiefly  on  sarcophagi  and  cine- 
rary urns.  The  cinerary  urns  of  Volterra  and  Perugia  are  of  a 
later  period,  and  have  more  of  a  Boman  than  a  Greek  character. 

Greek  and  Roman. — Bas-reliefs  were  executed  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  period  of  art,  and  by  the  Bomans  especially  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Empire.  The  same  diversity  of  style 
will  be  found  in  these,  according  to  the  period  of  their  execution; 
the  same  attributes,  the  same  traditions  in  connection  with 
gods  and  men ;  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
teristics and  distinctive  styles  of  statues  and  busts,  can  be 
equally  applied  to  bas-reliefs.  Bas-reliefs  were  generally  used 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  temples,  altars,  the  bases  of  statues, 
and  also  sarcophagi  and  tombs.  In  general,  some  well-known 
myth  of  a  god,  or  hero,  was  traced  on  them. 

The  finest  existing  examples  of  alto-relievo  are  those  metopes 
which  adorned  the  temple  of  Parthenon.*  As  they  were  destined 

*  See  pages  166  and  232. 
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to  KceiTS  the  open  light,  they  were  executed  in  bolder  relief,  to 
insure  the  masses  of  shadow  which  make  them  conspicuons. 
Th^  represent  the  contests  between  the  Cestanrs  and  the 
Athenians.  The  sculptured  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus, 
in  Sicil;,  afford  examples  of  the  earliest  slates  of  nJto-ielieTO. 
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Mezzo-relieTo  was  generally  used  to  adorn  eculptoied  v»ae8 
and  nrQB.  These  scnlptored  vasea  probably  onuuuented  ia- 
teriora,  where  any  iudistmctneBS  in  their  distant  effect,  or  in 
nn&TODiable  light,  might  be  obviated  by  closer  inspection. 
The  celebrated  Uedici  and  Boighese  yaees,  the  finest  known 
examples,  are  ornamented  with  mezzi-telievi.  The  £rieze  en- 
circling the  choree  monnment  of  Lysicrates  is  also  in  mezzo- 
relievo.  It  was  aim  employed  (as  well  as  alto-relieTO,  when  in 
situations  not  exposed  to  aooidente)  to  ornament  tombs  and 
sarcophagL 
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Bas-relief,  or  basso-relievo,  may  be  folly  exemplified  in  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  that  art  in  the  celebrated  Fanathenaio 
of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  executed  nnder  the  direction 
of  Fhii-lJaa  himself;  it  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  which  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  Parthenon  within 
the  colonnade,  and  which  was  oontinned  entirely  around  the 
building.  By  its  position  it  only  obtained  a  secondary  light 
~  "  _  "  jed  immediately  below  the  soffit,  it  receired  all  its 
light  from  between  the  columns,  and  by  reflection  from  the 
pavement  below.    The  flatness  of  the  sculpture  is  thna  anf- 
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ficiently  accounted  for;  had  the  relief  been  pKiminent,  the 
upper  porta  could  not  have  been  seen ;  the  Bhade  projected  by 
the  acolptuie  would  have  rendered  it  dark,  and  the  parts  would 
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have  been  reduced  by  their  shadows.  The  heads  of  the  figures 
project  more  than  half  an  inch  (f  )  beyond  the  lower  parts  in 
order  to  receive  more  folly  the  light  reflected  from  below. 
From  the  elevated  position  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  from  their 
being  seen  from  below,  optical  laws  required  that  the  heads 
should  be  increased  in  a  proportion  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  geometrical  rules.  The  subject  represents  the  sacred  pro- 
cession, which  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  conveying  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  temple  of 
the  Parthenon  the  neirkos,  or  sacred  veil,  which  was  to  be  sus- 
pended before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  within  the  temple.  Mr. 
Westmacott  remarks  that  these  works  are  unquestionably  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  art  that  exist,  and  they  illustrate,  ftdly 
and  admirably,  the  progress,  and  it  may  be  said,  the  consumma- 
tion, of  sculpture.  They  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the 
qualities  that  constitute  fine  art,— truth,  beauty,  and  perfect 
execution.  In  the  forms,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  appropriate, 
and  the  most  graceful,  have  been  selected.  The  earliest  known 
example  of  bas-relief  is  that  in  the  Louvre  representing  Aga- 
memnon and  Talthybius.  It  is  in  very  low  relief.  In  style  it 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  early  vase  i)aintmg.  In  the 
decline  of  art  in  Greece,  bas-reliefs  were  erected  in  memory  of 
illustrious  men  instead  of  statues.  In  Eome  bas-reliefis  were 
more  i)articularly  employed  in  adorning  arches  of  triumph, 
triumphal  columns,  and  especially  sarcophagi.  The  subjects 
which  decorated  the  front  of  these  funereal  monuments  were 
various,  though  sometimes  repeated  when  a  subject  was  com- 
posed by  a  celebrated  artist.  In  general  the  bas-reliefis  of 
sarcophagi  are  of  inferior  workmanship;  sometimes  the  last 
farewell  of  the  deceased  is  represented ;  sometimes  two  figures 
only,  and  the  one  which  is  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  the 
the  other,  is  the  figure  of  the  deceased.  Others  represent  my- 
thological subjects.  One  in  the  Capitol  presents  a  bas-relief 
which  Flaxman  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bas- 
relief.  It  represents  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  Amazons.  An 
excellent  example,  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  the  front 
of  a  sarcophagus,  represents  Achilles  amongst  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes.  It  has  been  remarked  with  regard  to  some  sarco- 
phagi that  the  head  of  the  principal  figure  is  not  finished ;  it 
has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the  sculptors  preparing  these 
monuments  as  objects  for  sale,  did  not  terminate  the  head  until 
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the  sarcophagus  was  sold,  endeavonring  then  to  give,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  the  portrait  of  the  deceased.  Funereal  urns  are 
also  frequently  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  seyeral  examples  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  Sepulchral  stelte 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  They  are  generally 
in  low  relief,  and  usually  represent  some  scene  in  connection 
with  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


MATERIALS  OF  SCULPTURE. 

Wk  extract  the  following  excellent  summary  of  the  materials 
of  sculpture  &om  Professor  Westmacott's  '  Handbook  of  Sculp- 
ture :' — "  Every  substance  that  could  by  possibility  be  used  for 
carved  works  has  been  employed  by  sculptors.  Among  the 
Egyptians  especially  the  hardest  were  preferred,  as  basalt, 
porphyry,  and  granite,  though  they  also  worked  extensively 
in  other  materials.  Marble,  various  kinds  of  alabaster,  stone, 
ivory,  bone,  and  wood  of  all  kinds,  were  used  according  to 
circmnstances.  The  variety  of  marbles  both  found  and  recorded 
is  ahnost  infinite.  Pliny  supplies  an  interesting  catalogue  of 
those  most  generally  employed  in  ancient  times.  The  chief 
Greek  marbles  were  the  Parian  and  the  Pentelic.  The  former 
was  found  in  the  island  of  Pares,  whence  its  general  name ;  but 
it  is  also  alluded  to  as  the  marble  of  Marpessus,  from  the  par- 
ticular mountain  where  it  abounded.  Its  colour  is  a  warm  or 
creamy  white,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  sparkling  quality  in 
its  crystals,  from  which  it  is  supposed  it  received  its  epithet  of 
"lychneum."  The  Pentelic  marble  came  from  Mount  Pen- 
telicns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  Its  colour  also  is 
white,  but  it  often  has  blue  or  grey,  and  even  light  green  streaks, 
running  through  it,  which  gave  it  a  cold  tone  compared  with 
the  Parian  marble.  The  ancients  also  much  esteemed  a  marble 
procured  from  Mount  Hymettus  in  Attica.  It  bore  in  many 
respects  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Pentelic.  A  great  quantity 
of  this  marble  was  imported  into  Italy  after  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans.  A  marble  of  Thasos  was  also  much 
used,  but  more  for  architecture  than  sculpture.  It  was  in  this 
way  employed  for  baths,  fishponds,  and  for  encasing  buildings. 
liaJy  produces  marble  of  a  very  fine  quality.  That  spoken  of  as 
the  marble  of  Luni  was  produced  from  the  range  of  mountains 
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near  which  are  situated  the  modem  towns  of  Massa  and  Carrara. 
It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  known^  or  its  quarries  worked 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Gsesar,  in  the  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Eemains  of  the  former  working  in  the  quarries  of 
Luni  may  still  be  traced;  and  it  is  thought  the  material  foxind 
here  was  of  a  somewhat  finer  texture  than  the  more  modem 
produce.  In  many  respects  the  Italian  is  superior  to  the 
Parian  and  Fentelic  marbles.  The  grain  of  the  Carrara  marble 
is  much  closer  and  finer  than  that  of  Greece,  and  its  general 
colour  is  a  rich  white.  It  must,  however  be  admitted  that  the 
Carrara  marble,  now  so  generally  used  by  sculptors,  is  not  often 
found  quite  pure  in  very  large  blocks.  Veins  and  spots  of 
grey  and  blue-black,  and  red  and  yellow  streaks  (the  latter 
probably  oxides  of  iron)  occur  in  it,  and  the  quality  or  texture 
of  the  material  varies  also  in  different  parts  of  the  quarries. 
Occasionally  large  crystals  are  found  which  resist  the  chisel. 
The  Bomans  formerly  procured  a  white  marble  from  some 
quarries  they  worked  in  Africa.  Marble  is  no  longer  procured, 
as  a  rule,  from  Greece,  though  occasionally  blocks  of  it  are  used. 
This,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  the  only  supply  for  general 
purposes  of  sculpture  in  modem  times  is  from  the  above-named 
source — ^the  mountain  quarries  in  the  former  duchy  of  Massa 
and  Carrara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  Different  kinds  of 
marble  were  frequently  employed  by  the  later  Bomans  in  the 
same  piece  of  sculpture,  which  was  then  termed  polylithic. 

The  composition  which  was  so  extensively  used  by  the 
ancients  for  statues,  called  by  the  Greeks,  chcUcos  (xakKbs)  the 
Bomans  ces,  and  the  modems  bronze,  from  the  Italian  hronzo,  a 
name  derived  from  its  colour — a  rich  brown — is  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  tin,  with  sometimes  small  portions  of  other  metals. 
The  composition  of  this  material,  so  extensively  used  by  the 
artists  of  antiquity,  appears  to  have  been  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  care.  The  mere  list  of  titles  of  the  different  kinds  of 
bronze  known  to  and  used  by  the  ancients  is  astonishing  from 
its  extent,  and  the  refinements  it  suggests  in  their  practice.  A 
few  of  the  most  important  only  need  be  mentioned  to  show  the 
student  how  profoundly  all  subjects  connected  with  their  art 
were  considered  by  the  great  masters  of  sculpture.  There 
were  even  rival  schools  for  its  preparation.  Pliny  especially 
records  those  of  iEgina  and  Delos ;  and  says  the  highest  honour 
was  given  to  the  Delian  and  the  next  to  the  ^ginetan  bronze. 
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It  has  been  supposed  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  that  this 
famoxus  bronze  of  Delos  was  of  a  pale  colour ;  but  it  appears 
that  in  the  time  of  this  writer  the  secret  of  its  composition  was 
unknown.  Pliny  says  that  there  was  rivalry  between  two  of 
the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  best  period  of  the  art  in  the 
material  each  employed.  Myron  used  the  bronze  of  Delos, 
Polycletiis  that  of  ^gina.  Besides  these  more  especially 
celebrated  bronzes  of  Delos  and  ^gina,  there  were  at  least 
three,  if  not  more,  yarieties  of  the  Corinthian.  That  which 
was  caUed  ces  Candidum  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  portion  of 
silver  mixed  with  it,  which  gave  it  a  white  or  light  tint.  There 
was  also  the  famous  ces  Corintkium,  which  it  was  pretended  was 
accidentally  produced  by  the  melting  and  running  together  of 
various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze),  at  the  burning  of 
Corinth  by  L.  Mummius,  about  146  b.o.  A  third  was  a  composi- 
tion of  equal  portions  of  different  metals.  The  composition  of 
what  is  now  known  as  bronze,  an  alloy  of  tin  with  copper, 
gives,  on  analysis,  very  nearly  the  same  results  in  all  the 
examples  which  have  been  subjected  to  examination.  From 
10  to  12  parts  of  tin  occur  in  100  parts,  the^  remainder  being 
copper. 

Among  the  varieties  of  wood  used  by  the  ancients, for 
sculpture,  the  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  box,  sycamore,  pine,  fig,  the 
vine,  and  ebony  occur.  Pausanias  mentions  numerous  statues 
made  of  wood,  $6ava,  but  all  these  works  have  perished. 

Figures  of  wood,  usually  of  small  dimensions,  have  constantly 
been  found  in  Egypt,  preserved  in  the  most  ancient  tombs ;  but 
there  are  also  examples  of  Egyptian  statues  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  even  of  life  size,  made  of  wood.  The  wood  of  which  they 
are  made  is  usually  sycamore. 

The  ancients  also  used  clay  (terra  cotta)  extensively  as  a 
material  for  sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  countless 
number  of  figures,  reliefs,  lamps,  architectural  ornaments,  vases, 
domestic  utensils,  and  other  objects,  which  are  preserved  in 
museums  and  in  similar  collections.  Usually  such  works  are 
of  small  size,  but  there  are  statues  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
which  prove  it  was  also  used  for  statues  of  large  dimensions. 
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PAINTING. 

The  artistic  instinct  is  one  of  the  earliest  developed  in  man ; 
i;he  love  of  representation  is  eyolyed  at  the  earliest  period ;  we  see 
it  in  the  child,  we  see  it  in  the  savage,  we  find  traces  of  it  among 
primitive  men.  The  child  in  his  earliest  years  loves  to  trace  the 
forms  of  objects  familiar  to  his  eyes.  The  savage  takes  a  pleasure 
in  depicting  and  rudely  giving  shape  to  objecte  which  surround 
him,  and  which  constantly  meet  his  view.  The  artistic  instinct 
is  of  all  ages  and  of  all  climes ;  it  springs  up  naturally  in  all 
countries,  and  takes  its  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative 
faculty  of  man.  Evidences  of  this  instinct  at  the  earliest 
period  have  been  discovered  among  tbe  relics  of  primitive 
men :  rough  sketches  on  slate  and  on  stone  of  the  mammoth,  the 
deer  and  of  man,  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  France;  the 
American  savage  traces  rude  hunting  scenes,  or  the  forms  of 
animals  on  the  covering  of  his  tents,  and  on  his  bufialo  robes ; 
the  savage  Australian  covers  the  side  of  caverns,  and  the  faces 
of  rocks  with  coarse  drawings  of  animals.  We  thus  find  an 
independent  evolution  of  the  art  of  design,  and  distinct  and 
separate  cycles  of  its  development  through  the  stages  of  rise^ 
progress,  maturity,  decline  and  decay,  in  many  countries  the 
most  remote  and  unconnected  with  one  another.  The  earliest 
mode  of  representing  men,  animals,  and  objects  was  in  outline 
and  in  profile.  It  is  evidentiy  the  most  primitive  style,  and 
characteristic  of  the  commencement  of  the  art,  as  the  first 
attempts  made  by  children  and  uncivilised  people  are  solely 
confined  to  it;  the  most  inexperienced  perceive  the  object 
intended  to  be  represented,  and  no  effort  is  required  to  com- 
prehend it.  Outline  figures  were  thus  in  all  countnes  the 
earliest  style  of  painting,  and  we  find  this  mode  practised  at  a 
remote  period  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece.  In  Egypt  we  meet  paint- 
ings in  this  earliest  stage  of  the  art  of  design  in  the  tombs  of  Beni 
Hassan,  dating  from  over  2000  b.o.  They  are  illustrative  of  the- 
manners  and  customs  of  that  age.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the 
origin  of  the  art  of  design  in  Greece,  was  in  tracing  in  outline 
and  in  profile  the  shadow  of  a  human  head  on  the  wall,  and 
afterwards  filling  it  in  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  kind 
of  silhouette.  The  Greek  painted  vases  of  the  earliest  epoch 
exhibit  examples  of  this  style.    From  this  humble  beginning 


the  ait  of  design  in  Greece  roee  in  gradnallf  sacceesiTe  etagee, 
until  it  reached  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  under  the 
hands  of  Zeims  and  Apellee. 

Egj/piian.~Tho  I^jptJanB  cultivated  painting  bom  the 
highest  antiquity ;  the  most  ancient  monnmente  of  this  people 
afford  examples  of  it,  snch  as  the  templee,  tombs,  moumiiee, 
and  papyrL  It  seems  to  have  originated  among  them  from 
their  foehion  of  colouring  bas-reUe&  and  Btatnes.    The  colonra 


they  nsnally  employed  on  the  painted  relief  and  on  the  stuccoes 
are  black,  hlne,  red,  green,  and  yellow.  These  are  always  kept 
distinot,  and  never  blended.  Of  blue,  they  used  both  a  darker 
and  a  lighter  shade.  Bed  was  used  to  represent  the  human 
flesh.  Most  objects  in  Egyptian  painting  had  a  distinct  and 
conventional  colour.  The  Egyptian  colours  have  been  analyzed 
by  Professor  John  of  Berlin.  All  the  blues  appear  to  be  oxides 
of  copper,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  iron ;  the  result  of  the 
analysis  never  showed  any  cobalt  in  any  of  the  blues.  The  reds 
may  be  divided  into  brown  reds,  and  brick-coloured  reds,  and 
are  composed  of  a  brown-red  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  lime. 
The  greens  are  a  mixture  of  a  yellow  vegetable  pigment  with  a 
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copper-blue.  The  blueish-green  colour  sometimes  observed  on 
Egyptian  antiquities  is  a  flEtded  copper-blue.  The  yelloi^re 
appear  to  be  vegetable  colours ;  they  are  often  very  pure^  and  of 
a  bright  sulphur  colour.  The  blacks  might  be  fh)m  wine  leeSi 
burnt  pitch,  charcoal,  or  soot.  The  whites  were  generally,  no 
doubt,  preparations  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Madder  also  appears 
to  have  been  used,  at  least  for  the  reddish  coloured  dye  of  the 
mummy  cloths.  These  colours  were  used  on  the  hardest  and 
softest  stones,  on  wood,  linen,  and  papyrus.  The  sculptures  of 
the  most  ancient  temples  were  coloured.  The  tombs  of  the 
kings  exhibit  endless  paintings  on  their  walls.  Three  classes 
of  paintings  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt ;  those  on  the  walls, 
those  on  ^  the  cases  and  cloths  of  mummies,  and  those  on 
papyrus  rolls.  The  coloured  bas-reliefs  may  be  classed  amoi^ 
the  paintings.  The  Egyptians  painted  detached  statues  also, 
examples  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  No. 
81  has  received  several  coats  of  paint.  They  painted  also 
architectural  decorations  and  columns.  Egyptian  painting  was 
imbued  with  one  common  character,  and  the  same  conventional 
style  always  prevailed.  It  was  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  but 
merely  the  harmonious  combination  of  certain  hues,  which 
they  well  understood,  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks.  The 
Egyptian  artists  had  no  idea  of  perspective;  objects  on  the 
same  plane,  instead  of  being  shown  one  behind  another,  were 
placed  in  succession  one  above  another  on  the  perpendicular 
wall. 

Their  method  of  drawing  the  human  figure  was  mathe- 
matically by  means  of  squares.  The  proportions  were  different 
in  the  ancient  and  later  periods.  In  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties, 
the  whole  height  of  the  figure  in  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  was 
divided  into  nineteen  parts ;  and  the  wall  having  been  ruled 
in  squares,  according  to  its  intended  size,  all  the  parts  of  it 
were  put  in  according  to  their  established  positions,  the  knee, 
for  instance,  falling  on  the  sixth  line. 

The  following  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  painted 
bas-reliefs  were  executed  is  from  Belzoni's  account  of  the  great 
tomb  which  he  opened  in  the  Biban  el  Mulouk,  or  valley  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  at  Thebes.  In  this  instance,  the  reliefs  are 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock  in  which  the  excavation  was  made; 
but  a  similar  process  must  have  been  adopted  with  bas-reliefs 
cut  on  any  surface  of  stone.    All  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics 
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in  Qiis  tomb  ore  in  bae-relief,  ai)d  painted,  with  the  exception 
of  one  chamber,  which  Belzoni  called  the  outline  cbamber, 
from  its  not  being  finished,  but  only  prepared  for  the  sculptor. 
The  first  process  vas  to  make  the  wall  quite  smooth,  filling  up 
the  interstices,  if  anj,  with  plaster.    Ihe  outline  of  the  figures 


was  then  drawn  hj  some  apprentice  or  inferior  hand,  in  red 
lines,  and  corrected  by  the  principal  workman  in  black.  Then 
the  sculptor  chiselled  out  the  form,  catting  away  the  stone  all 
toimd  the  ontline,  which  would  leave  the  figure  standing  out 
sbore  the  rest  of  tlie  stone  to  the  height  of  half  an  inch,  or  less 
if  the  figure  were  a  small  one.    The  angles  of  the  bas-relief 
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were  afterwards  rounded,  so  as  to  diminish  the  prominence  of 
the  object,  the  dress  and  the  limbs  were  marked  by  narrow 
lines,  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown  in  depth, 
bnt  exact  enough  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  next 
process  was  to  lay  on  a  coat  of  lime]  whitewash,  which  in  these 
tombs  is  so  beautifal  and  clear  as  to  surpass  the  finest  paper. 
The  painter  then  completed  his  work,  using  the  colours  already 
described.  When  the  figures  were  finished,  a  coat  of  yamish 
was  laid  on ;  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  it  was  incorporated. 

The  process  for  painting  on  the  walls,  both  of  the  natural 
rock  and  constructed  edifices,  where  there  were  no  bas«relie&, 
was  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fine  plaster,  consisting  of  lime  and  gypsum, 
which  was  carefully  smoothed  and  polished.  Upon  this  a  thin 
coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid«  and  on  it  the  colours  were 
painted,  which  were  bound  fast  either  by  animal  glue,  or 
occasionally  with  wax. 

The  Egyptians  painted  also  on  wood.  The  process  adopted 
was  the  following : — ^First  a  thin  layer  of  whitewash  or  fine  lime 
was  laid  immediately  on  the  wood,  and  on  this  the  colours, 
being  first  mixed  with  glue  water,  were  placed  by  means  of  a 
brush.  Sometimes  a  more  costly  process  was  adopted  in  the 
case  of  sarcophagi  of  wood.  An  almost  similar  process  was 
adopted  in  painting  on  mummy  cloths  and  mummy  cases.  The 
paintings  on  the  papyrus  are  scarcely  more  than  coloured 
hieroglyphics. 

The  variety  of  paintings,  or  exact  representation  of  natural 
objects,  ot  of  objects  used  in  the  arts,  is  very  considerable,  and 
it  is  in  the  tombs  that  this  endless  variety  is  found  represented. 
Besides  religious  or  funeral  ceremonies,  we  find  represented 
there  a  number  of  scenes  derived  from  civil,  military,  and 
domestic  life,  agricultural  works,  fishing,  the  chase,  dances, 
gymnastic  games,  instruments  of  music^  furniture  of  the 
greatest  elegance ;  lastly,  views  of  extensive  gardens,  with  ponds 
containing  fish  and  birds,  and  surrounded  by  fruit-trees. 

The  Egyptians  painted  portraits  also.  Bosellini  gives  a  series 
of  portraits  of  Egyptian  kings,  some  from  painted  bas-reliefs^ 
others  from  paintings  on  the  walls  of  tombs.  They  go  as  far 
bach  as  Amunoph  I.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  They  are  all 
in  profile;  and  though  drawn  with  strict  regard  to  certain 
conventions,  still  the  outline  of  the  face,  from  the  forehead  to 
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the  chin,  has  a  marked  indiyidoal  character,  and  indicates  that 
it  is  intended  to  designate  a  particular  individual.  ^ 

JEtrtacan. — ^The  Etruscans,  it  is  said,  qultivated  painting  before 
the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  attributes  to  the  former  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  before  the  Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  infancy 
of  the  art.  Ancient  paintings  at  Ardea,  in  Etruria,  and  at 
Zjanuvium  still  retained,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  aU  their  primi- 
tiTe  freshness.  According  to  Pliny,  paintings  of  a  still  earlier 
date  were  to  be  seen  at  Geere,  another  Etruscan  city.  Those 
paintings  mentioned  by  Pliny  were  commonly  believed  to  be 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Bome.  At  the  present  day  the 
tombs  of  Etruria  afford  examples  of  Etruscan  painting  in  every 
stage  of  its  development,  from  the  rudeness  and  conventionality 
of  early  art  in  the  tomb  of  Yeii  to  the  correctness  and  ease  of 
design,  and  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  art  exhibited 
in  the  x^^ted  scenes  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii.  In  one  of 
these  tombs  the  pilasters  are  profusely  adorned  with  arabesques, 
and  a  frieze  which  runs  round  the  side  of  the  tomb  is  composed 
of  painted  figures  draped,  wioged,  armed,  fighting,  or  bome  in 
chariots.  The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are  various;  in  them 
we  find  the  ideas  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  combats  of  warriors,  banquets,  funereal  scenes.  The 
Etruscans  painted  also  bas-reliefs  and  statues. 

Oreek. — The  Greeks  carried  painting  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection ;  their  first  attempts  were  long  posterior  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians ;  they  do  not  even  date  as  far  back  as  the  epoch  of 
the  siege  of  Troy;  and  Pliny  remarks  that  Homer  does  not 
mention  painting.  The  Greeks  always  cultivated  sculpture  in 
preference.  Pausanias  enumerates  only  88  paintings,  and  48 
portraitB ;  he  describes,  on  the  other  hand,  2,827  statues.  These 
were,  in  fact,  more  suitable  ornaments  to  public  places,  and 
the  gods  were  always  represented  in  the  temple  by  sculpture. 
In  Greece  painting  followed  the  invariable  law  of  development. 
Its  cycle  was  run  through.  Painting  passed  through  the 
incoessiTe  stages  of  rise,  progress,  maturity,  decline,  and  decay. 
The  art  of  design  in  Greece  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
Oorinth.  The  legend  is:  the  daughter  of  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Corinth,  struck  by  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  head  cast  by  the 
lamp  on  the  wall,  drew  its  outline,  filling  it  in  with  a  dark 
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shadow.  Hence  the  earliest  mode  of  representing  the  human 
figipre  was  a  silhonette,  crKiaypafifia,  The  simplest  form  of 
design  or  drawing  was  ypa<l>iKri,  mere  outline,  or  monogrammon, 
and  was  invented  by  Cleanthes  of  Corinth.  After  this  the 
outlines  were  filled  in,  and  light  and  shade  introduced  of  one 
colour,  and  hence  were  styled  monochromes.  Telephanes  of 
Sicyon  further  improved  the  art  by  indicating  the  principal 
details  of  anatomy ;  Euphantes  of  Corinth,  or  Craton  of  Sicyon, 
by  the  introduction  of  colour.  Cimon  of  Cleonse  is  the  first 
who  is  mentioned  as  having  advanced  the  art  of  painting  in 
Greece,  and  as  having  emancipated  it  from  its  archaic  rigidity, 
by  exchanging  the  conventional  manner  of  renderii^  the  human 
form  for  an  approach  to  truthfulness  to  nature.  He  also  first 
made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the  veins,  and  gave 
natural  folds  to  draperies.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  used  a  variety  of  colours,  and  to  have  introduced 
foreshortening.  The  first  painter  of  great  renown  was  Poly- 
gnotus.  Accurate  drawing,  and  a  noble  and  distinct  manner 
of  characterizing  the  most  different  mytholc^cal  forms  was  his 
great  merit;  his  female  figures  also  possessed  charms  and 
grace.  His  large  tabular  pictures  were  conceived  with  great 
knowledge  of  legends,  and  in  an  earnest  religious  spirit.  At 
Athens  he  painted,  according  to  Pausanias,  a  series  of  paintii^ 
of  mythological  subjects  in  the  Pinakotheke  in  the  Propylaea 
on  the  Acropolis,  and  pictorial  decorations  for  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  and  the  Poecile.  He  executed  a  series  of  paintings  at 
Delphi  on  the  long  walls  of  the  Lesche.  The  wall  to  the  right 
on  entering  the  Lesche  bore  scenes  illustrative  of  the  epic 
myth  of  the  taking  of  Troy;  the  left,  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to 
the  lower  world,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey.  Pliny  remarks 
that  in  place  of  the  old  severity  and  rigidity  of  the  features  he 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  expression,  and  was  the  first  to 
paint  figures  with  the  lips  open.  Ludan  attributes  to  him 
great  improvements  in  the  rendering  of  drapery  so  as  to  show 
the  forms  underneath.  ApoUodorus  of  Athens  was  the  first 
great  master  of  light  and  shade.  According  to  Pliny  he  was  the 
first  to  paint  gien  and  things  as  they  really  appear.  A  more 
advanced  stage  of  improved  painting  began  with  Zeuxis^  in 
which  art  aimed  at  illusion  of  the  senses  and  the  rendering  of 
external  charms.  He  appears  to  have  been  equally  distinguished 
in  the  representation  of  female  charms,  and  of  the  sublime 
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majesty  of  Zeus  on  his  throne.  His  masterpiece  was  his 
picture  of  Helen,  in  painting  which  he  had  as  his  models  the 
five  most  beantifal  virgins  of  Croton.  His  rival  Parrhasius 
excelled  in  giving  a  roundness  and  a  beautiful  contour  to  his 
fignres,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  his 
creations.  His  numerous  pictures  of  gods  and  heroes  attained 
the  highest  consideration  in  art.  He  was  overcome,  however, 
in  a  pictorial  contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the  contest  of 
Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  by  the  ingenious 
Timanthes,  in  whose  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  the  ancients 
admired  the  expression  of  grief  carried  to  that  pitch  of  intensity 
at  which  art  had  only  dared  to  hint.  The  most  striking  feature 
in  the  picture  was  the  concealment  of  the  face  of  Agamemnon  in 
his  mantle.*  Timanthes  was  distinguished  for  his  invention 
and  expression.  Before  all,  however,  ranks  the  great  Apelles, 
who  united  the  advantages  of  his  native  Ionia — ^grace,  sensual 
charms,  and  rich  colouring — with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
Sicyonian  school.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  his 
style  was  grace  (charis),  a  quality  which  he  himself  avowed  as 
pecnliarly  his,  and  which  serves  to  unite  all  the  other  gifts  and 
ftcnlties  which  the  painter  requires ;  perhaps  in  none  of  his 
pictures  was  it  exhibited  in  such  perfection  as  in  his  famous 
Anadyomene,  in  which  Aphrodite  is  represented  rising  out  of 
tiie  sea,  and  wringing  the  wet  out  of  her  hair.  But  heroic 
subjects  were  likewise  adapted  to  his  genius,  especially  grandly- 
conceived  portraits,  such  as  the  numerous  likenesses  of 
Alexander,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  patronized.  He  not  only 
represented  Alexander  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  but  he 
even  attempted,  as  the  master  in  light  and  shade,  to  paint 
thunderstorms,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  natural  scenes 
and  mythological  personifications.  The  Anadyomene,  originally 
painted  for  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Cos,  was  transferred  by 
Augustus  to  the  temple  of  D.  Julius  at  Eome,  where,  however, 
it  was  in  a  decayed  state  even  at  the  time  of  Nero.    Contempo- 

*  The  concealment  of  the  face  of  Agamemnon  in  this  picture  has  been 
generally  considered  as  a  '*  trick  "  or  ingenious  invention  of  Timanthes ; 
when  it  was  the  result  of  a  fundamental  law  in  Greek  art — to  represent 
alone  what  was  beautiful,  and  never  to  present  to  the  eye  anything  re- 
pnldve  or  disagreeable ;  the  features  of  a  father  convulsed  with  grief 
would  not  have  been  a  pleasing  object  to  gaze  on ;  hence  the  painter,  fully 
conscious  of  the  laws  of  his  art,  concealed  the  countenance  of  Agamemnon. 
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raneously  with*  him  flourished  Protogenes  and  Nicias.  Proto- 
genes  was  both  a  painter  and  a  statuary,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  high  finish  of  his  works.  His  masterpiece  was  the  pictnre  of 
lalysns,  the  tutelary  hero  of  Ehodes,  where  he  lived.  He  is  said 
to  have  spent  seven  years  on  it.  Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated 
for  the  delicacy  with  which  he  painted  females.  He  was  also 
fBimons  as  an  encaustic  painter,  and  was  employed  by  Praxiteles 
to  apply  his  art  to  his  statues.  The  glorious  art  of  these 
masters,  as  far  as  regards  light,  tone,  and  local  colours,  is  lost 
to  us,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it  except  from  obscure  notices 
and  later  imitations.  It  is  not  thus  necessary  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  various  schools  of  parating  in  Greece,  their  works 
being  all  lost;  the  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to 
each  school  would  be  at  the  present  day  perfectly  useless. 
Painting  had  to  follow  the  invariable  law  of  all  development; 
having  reached  a  x)eriod  of  maturity,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  period  of  decline  should  begin.  The  art  of 
this  period  of  refinement,  Mr.  Womum  writes,  which  has  been 
termed  the  Alexandrian,  because  the  most  celebrated  artist  of 
this  period  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression,  or  acquisition;  but  it  only  added 
variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  improve,  and  was 
principally  characterized  by  the  diversity  of  the  styles  of  so 
many  contemporary  artists.  The  decadence  of  the  arts  im- 
mediately succeeded,  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  excellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the  end  of  the 
artist.  The  tendencies  which  are  peculiar  to  this  period  gave 
birth  sometimes  to  pictures  which  ministered  to  a  low  sensuaLity ; 
sometimes  to  works  which  attracted  by  their  effects  of  lights 
and  also  to  caricatures  and  travesties  of  mythological  subjects. 
The  artists  of  this  period  were  under  the  necessity  of  attracting 
attention  by  novelty  and  variety ;  thus  rhyparography,  and  the 
lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the  ascendancy,  and  became  the 
characteristic  styles  of  the  period.  In  these  Pyreicus  was 
pre-eminent ;  he  was  termed  rhyparographos,  on  accoimt  of  the 
mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  After  the  destruction  of  Coriath 
by  Mummius  and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sylla  the  art  of 
painting  experienced  a  rapid  and  total  decay. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Womum's 
excellent  article  on  the  vehicles,  materials,  colours,  and  methods 
of  painting  used  by  the  Greeks. 
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The  Greeks  pamted  with  wax,  resins,  and  in  water-colours,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to  the  material 
upon  which  they  painted,  with  gum,  glue,  and  the  white  of  egg; 
gum  and  glue  were  the  most  common. 

They  painted  upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and 
canyas.  They  generally  painted  upon  panels  or  tablets  (7riW*c€f, 
tabulsB),  and  very  rarely  upon  walls ;  and  an  easel,  similar  to 
what  is  now  used,  was  common  among  the  ancients.  These 
panels,  when  finished,  were  fixed  into  frames  of  various  descrip- 
tions and  materials,  and  encased  in  walls.  The  ancients  used 
also  a  palette  very  similar  to  that  used  by  the  modems,  as  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  a  fresco  painting  from  Pompeii,  which 
lepresents  a  female  painting  a  copy  of  a  Hermes,  for  a  votiye 
tablet,  with  a  palette  in  her  left  hand. 

The  earlier  Grecian  masters  used  only  four  colours:  the 
earth  of  Melos  for  white;  Attic  ochre  for  yellow;  Sinopis,  an 
earth  from  Pontus,  for  red;  and  lampblack;  and  it  was  with 
these  simple  elements  that  Zeuxis,  Polygnotus,  and  others  of 
that  age,  executed  their  celebrated  works.  By  degrees  new 
colouring  substances  were  found,  such  as  were  used  by  Apelles 
and  Protogenes. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  pigments  mentioned  by 
ttndent  auihors,  and  such  the  beauty  of  them,  that  it  is  yery 
doubtful  whether,  with  all  the  help  of  modem  science,  modem 
artists  possess  any  adyantage  in  this  respect  oyer  their  prede- 
cessors. 

We  now  giye  the  following  list  of  colours,  known  to  be 
generally  used  by  ancient  painters : — 

Bed. — The  ancient  reds  were  yery  numerous,  Kiwdpapi,  ixCKros, 
cinnabaris,  cinnabar,  yermilion,  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called 
also  by  Pliny  and  Vitruyius,  minium.  The  Kivpd^pi  'IvdiKhv, 
cinnabaris  Indica,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was 
what  is  yulgarly  called  dragon's  blood,  the  resin  obtained  from 
various  species  of  the  calamus  palm.  MCKtos  seems  to  haye 
hadyarious  significations;  it  was  used  for  cinnabaris,  minium, 
led  lead,  and  rubrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  yarious  kinds  of 
mbricffi ;  all  were,  howeyer,  red  oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the 
liemnian,  from  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called 
hy  the  Bomans  rubrica  sinopica,  by  the  Greeks,  ^ivcimU,  from 
Sinope  in  Paphlagonia.    Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead^  red  lead,  was 
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called  by  the  Eomans  cerussa  usta,  and,  according  to  Vitruyius, 
sandaracha ;  by  the  Greeks  fiiXTosy  and  according  to  Dioscorides, 
iravBapoKjj,    It  was  the  colour  which  we  now  call  vermilion. 

The  Eoman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had  various  signifi- 
cations. Pliny  speaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha ;  there 
was  also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandaracha  and 
rubrica  calcined,  called  sandyx,  which  Sir  H.  Davy  supi)osed  to 
approach  our  crimson  in  tint;  in  painting  it  was  frequently 
glazed  with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Yellow. — ^Yellow-ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  the  sil  of 
the  Eomans,  the  &xP^  ^^  *^®  Greeks,  formed  the  base  of  many 
other  yellows,  mixed  with  various  coloxirs  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Ochre  was  procured  from  different  parts— the  Attic  was 
considered  the  best;  sometimes  the  paler  sort  of  sandaracha 
was  used  for  yellow. 

Green. — ChrysocoUa,  which  appears  to  have  been  green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  or  malachite  (green  verditer),  was  the  green 
most  approved  of  by  the  'ancients;  there  was  also  an  artificial 
kind  which  was  made  from  clay  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol)  rendered  green  by  a  yellow  die.  The 
commonest  and  cheapest  colours  were  the  Appianum,  which  was 
a  clay,  and  the  creta  viridis,  the  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blue. — ^The  ancient  blues  were  very  numerous ;  the  principal 
of  these  was  coeruleum,  Kvavos,  azure,  a  species  of  verditer,  or 
blue  carbonate  of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties. 
The  Alexandrian  was  the  most  valued,  as  approaching  the 
nearest  to  ultramarine.  It  was  also  manufactured  at  Fozzuoli 
This  imitation  was  called  coelon.  Armenium  was  a  metallic 
colour,  and  was  prepared  by  being  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  It  was  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  cost  30  sesterces  a 
pound,  about  4ls.  10a.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  ultramarine 
(lapis  lazuli)  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
armenium,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was  procured.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  Pliny's  description,  that  the  "  sapphirus  " 
of  the  ancients  was  the  lapis  lazuli  of  the  present  day.  It  came 
from  Media. 

Indigo,  indicum,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Purple. — The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  purple,  pnrpurifl* 
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simnm,  ostnun,  hysginnm,  and  yarious  compound  coloiirs. 
PuTpurissimnm  was  made  from  creta  argentaria,  a  fine  chalk  or 
clay,  steeped  in  a  purple  dye,  obtained  from  the  murex  {iropffivpa). 
In  colour  it  ranged  between  minium  and  blue,  and  included 
every  degree  in  the  scale  of  purple  shades.  The  best  sort  came 
from  Pozzuoli.  Purpurissimum  indicum  was  .brought  from 
India.  It  was  of  a  deep  blue,  and  probably  was  the  same  as 
indigo.  Ostnim  was  a  liquid  colour,  to  which  the  proper  con- 
sistence was  given  by  adding  honey.  It  was  produced  from  the 
secretion  of  a  fish  called  ostrum,  ^orpeoi/,  and  differed  in  tint 
according  to  the  country  from  whence  it  came;  being  deeper 
and  more  violet  when  brought  from  the  northern,  redder  when 
from  the  southern  coasts,  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Boman 
ostrum  was  a  compound  of  red  ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 
Hysginum,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet 
and  purple.  The  celebrated  Tyrian  dye  was  a  dark,  rich 
purple,  of  the  colour  of  coagulated  blood,  but,  when  held  against 
the  light,  showed  a  crimson  hue.  It  was  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  secretions  of  the  murex  and  buccinum.  In  pre- 
paring the  dye  the  buccinum  was  used  last,  the  dye  of  the 
murex  being  necessary  to  render  the  colours  fast,  while  the 
buccinum  enlivened  by  its  tint  of  red  the  dark  hue  of  the  murex. . 
Sir  H.  Davy,  on  examining  a  rose-coloured  substance,  found  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,  which  in  its  interior  had  a  lustre  approaching 
to  that  of  carmine,  considered  it  a  specimen  of  the  best  Tyrian 
purple.  The  purpura,  as  mentioned  in  Pliny,  was  an  amethyst 
or  violet  colour. 

Brown. — Ochra  usta,  burnt  ochre. — The  browns  were  ochres 
calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  compounds  of  ochres 
and  blacks. 

Black. — ^Atramentum,  or  black,  was  of  two  sorts,  natural  and 
artificial.  The  natural  was  made  from  a  black  earth,  or  from 
the  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  sepia.  The  artificial  was  made 
of  the  dregs  of  wine  carbonized,  calcined  ivory,  or  lamp-black. 
The  atramentum  indicum,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was  probably 
the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 

White. — The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  melinum,  an  earth 
from  the  Isle  of  Melos;  for  fresco-painting  the  best  was  the 
African  paroetonium.    There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria, 
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and  the  annularian  white.  Carbonate  of  lead,  or  white-lead, 
cerussa,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient  painters. 
It  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  remains  of  painting  in 
Eoman  ruins. 

Methods  of  Painting. — There  were  two  distinct  classes  of 
painting  practised  by  the  ancients — in  water-colours,  and  in 
wax;  both  of  which  were  practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  were  fresco,  al  fresco;  and  the  various 
kinds  of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white  of 
egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo);  and  with  wax  or  resins  when 
these  were  rendered  by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be  worked 
with  water.  Of  the  latter  the  principal  was  through  fire  (8ia 
Trvp6s),  termed  encaustic  ieyKavfmKrj,  encaustica). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  ancients  for  works 
of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  method 
of  simply  colouring  walls,  especially  amongst  the  Romans. 
Colouring  al  fresco,  in  which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in 
water,  as  the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composition 
of  the  stucco  on  the  walls  was  still  wet  (udo  tectorio),  and  on 
that  account  was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours 
except  earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered  with  an  encaustic 
varnish,  both  to  heighten  the  colours  and  to  preserve  them  fix)m 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius 
describes  the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  term 
Kava-is.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic  wax, 
melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was  rubbed  over  it  with 
a  hard  brush  (seta) ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  apply- 
ing a  cauterium  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals,  over  the 
surface,  as  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessary  to  melt  the  wax ;  it 
was  then  rubbed  with  a  candle  (wax)  and  a  clean  cloth.  In 
encaustic  painting  the  wax  colours  were  burnt  into  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  hot  iron  (called  cauterium)  or  pan  of  hot  coals 
being  held  near  the  surface  of  the  picture.  The  mere  process 
of  burning  in  constitutes  the  whole  difference  between  encaustio 
and  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  with  wax  colours. 

PoLTOHBOMY. — We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  much  canvassed  question  of  painting  or  colouring  statues. 
Its  antiquity  and  universality  admit  of  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the 
practice  of  painting  statues  is  a  characteristic  of  a  primitive  and 
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barbarous  style  of  art.  Thongh  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
early  Greek  artists  painted  their  wooden,  clay,  and  sometimes 
their  marble,  statues,  we  must  positively  refuse  credence  to 
what  some  would  wish  us  to  believe,  that  the  Greek  sculptors 
of  the  best  period  coloured  the  nude  parts  of  their  marble 
statues.*  This  mistake  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the 
word  circumlitio,  mentioned  by  Plioy,  which  expresses  a,  paint- 

*  The  application  of  colour  to  statues  and  temples  I  would  consider  to 
belong  to  a  late  or  Roman  period  of  art.  As  Nero  had  the  statue  of 
Alexander,  by  Lysippus,  gilt,  so  we  may  suppose  the  colour,  the  traces  of 
which  are  found  on  some  Greek  statues  of  the  fine  period  of  art,  was 
applied  at  a  much  later  period  to  please  the  false  taste  of  that  age. 
.Virgil  mentions  a  Cupid  with  coloured  wings;  the  three  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  in  the  Forum,  were  painted 
red,  and  the  Trajan  column  still  retains  traces  of  colour  and  gilding  used 
at  that  period ;  colour  has  been  discovered  on  the  statue  of  Augustus  in 
the  Vatican  ;  a  statue  of  Venus  was  discovered  at  Pompeii  with  the  hair 
painted  yellow,  while  the  drapery  which  covered  the  lower  members,  was 
painted  blue ;  a  small  statue  of  Bacchus  was  also  found  with  traces  of 
colour  and  gilding  on  it;  a  colossal  statue  of  an  emperor,  in  Greek 
marble,  discovered  in  1853,  had  the  hair  painted  red,  the  mantle  purple, 
and  the  buskins  black;  this  practice  was  thus  evidently  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  then  prevailing  in  Roman  art,  the  extravagance  of  which 
has  been  deplored  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius.  The  following  remarkable 
passage  of  Vitruvius  is  to  the  purpose : — "  The  ancients  laboured  to  ac- 
complish and  render  pleasing  by  dint  of  art,  that  which  in  the  present  day 
is  obtained  by  means  of  strong  and  gaudy  colouring,  and  for  the  efTect 
which  was  formerly  obtained  only  by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  a  prodigal 
expense  is  now  substituted.  Who,  in  former  times,  used  minium  other- 
wise than  as  a  medicine  ?  In  the  present  age,  however,  walls  are  every* 
where  covered  with  it.  To  this  may  be  added  the  use  of  chrysocolla 
(green),  purple,  and  azure  decorations,  which,  without  the  aid  of  real  art, 
produce  a  splendid  effect."  In  this  passage  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Vitruvius  places  art — ^that  is,  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  and  absence 
of  colour,  adopted  by  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  best  period — ^in 
opposition  to  the  gaudy  colouring  used  by  the  artists  of  his  day.  Further, 
we  have  here  evidence  that  red  (minium)  could  not  have  been  applied  in 
sculpture  or  architecture  by  the  artists  of  the  best  period,  as  in  those 
times  it  was  used  only  as  a  ^^  medicamentum."  If  colour  had  been  applied 
to  sculpture  and  architecture  by  artists  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles, 
or  Lysippus,  Vitruvius  would  doubtless  have  referred  to  that  practice  in 
this  passage.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Pausanias,  who 
traversed  Greece,  no  allusion  is  made  to  coloured  statues,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  examples  of  a  rude  and  primitive  age.  He  mentions, 
however,  frequently  statues  of  white  marble,  JdQov  XcvkoC.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Parian  or  statuary  among  ancient  writers  was  its  white* 
ness  and  purity,  Tlaplov  \i6ov  KcvKor^ptof,  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  131.  Pario  mar- 
more  purius,  Hor.  Carm.  1,  19,  5.  This  could  not  be  said  of  it,  if  it  were 
covert  with  paint. 
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ing  round  (ireplxpiais),  a  framing  of  the  borders  of  the  drapery, 
the  hair ;  and  sometimes  border  ornaments  variously  executed 
(of  which  the  archaic  Minerva  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  is  a 
valuable  instance);  a  painting  of  the  ground  round  the  figures, 
in  order  to  separate  and  make  them  stand  out,  as  Quinctilian 
Vm.,  s.  2,  shows :  a  "  circumductio  colorum  in  extremitatibus 
figurarum,qud  ipssefigurse  aptiusfiniuntur  et  eminentius  extant/' 
This  practice  was  confined  alone  to  the  metopes,  bas-reliefe,  and 
the  background  of  statues  in  pediments,  and  all  such  objects  as 
were  placed  high  up,  and  were  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The 
effect  was  calculated  for  height  and  distance ;  the  most  ancient 
instances  of  which  are  the  metopes  from  the  temple  of  Selinus. 
This  mode  of  colouring  was  practised  only  at  an  archaic  period, 
for  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  ancient  statues  (ja  ifakaia  tS>p  dyak- 
}iaTa>v)  were  daubed  with  vermilion,  and  no  stronger  evidence 
can  be  adduced  of  the  imperfection,  antiquity,  and,  we  may  add, 
barbarism  of  the  art  in  any  nation,  than  this  custom  of  painting 
sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  early  sculptures  of  Assyria, 
India,  and  Mexico.  The  Kavtns  applied  by  the  so-called  painters 
of  statues,  ayaXftaTCDi/  eyKavarai.,  to  the  nude  parts,  was  not  jyaint 
or  colouring,  but  white  wax  melted  with  oil,  which  was  laid  on 
with  a  thick  brush,  and  rubbed  dry :  "  ita  signa  marmorea  nuda 
curantur,'*  Vitruvius  says  —  a  practice  adopted  by  Canova. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Greeks  coloured 
the  nude  parts  of  their  statues;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
positive  evidence  that  the  masterpiece  of  antiquity,  the  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  was  colourless.  That  the  Venus  de*  Medici 
had  her  hair  gilt,  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  evidence,  for  in  the 
opinion  of  Flaxman,  to  whose  correct  taste  this  fashion  was 
totally  repugnant,  it  is  a  deteriorated  variety  of  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,  and  consequently  of  a  later  period,  when  art  was  in 
a  declining  and  degraded  state.  We  may,  therefore,  be  led 
to  this  conclusion,  that  the  custom  of  colouring  sculpture  was 
only  practised  at  the  worst  periods  of  art,  at  the  archaic  period, 
and  when  it  was  in  its  decline. 

That  Plato  mentions  that  the  artists  of  his  age  adopted  the 
practice  of  painting  statues,  is  no  proof  that  the  eminent  sculp- 
tors of  his  age  coloured  their  marble  statues,  any  more  than 
the  modem  custom  in  Italy  of  painting  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  proves  that  Michael  Angelo  or  Canova  coloured  their 
statues.    It  was  evidently  a  practice  of  inferior  artists  in  inferior 
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workmanship  of  clay  or  wood.  It  was  a  survival  of  the  old 
reUgious  practices  of  daubing  the  early  statues  of  the  gods 
with  yennilioiij  and  was  done  to  meet  the  superstitious  tastes  of 
the  uneducated.  Statues  for  religious  purposes  may  have  been 
painted  in  obedience  to  a  formula  prescribed  by  religion^  but 
statues  as  objects  of  art^  on  which  the  sculptor  exhibited  all  his 
genius  and  taste,  were  unquestionably  executed  in  the  pure  and 
nncoloured  marble  alone.  In  the  chryselephantine,  or  ivory 
statues  of  Jove  and  Minerva,  by  Phidias,  art  was  made  a  hand- 
maid to  religion.  Phidias  himself  would  have  preferred  to  have 
executed  them  in  marble.  We  may  further  remark  that  form, 
in  its  purest  ideal,  being  the  chief  aim  of  sculpture,  any  applica- 
tion of  colour,  which  would  detract  from  the  purity  and  ideality 
of  this  purest  of  the  arts,  could  never  be  agreeable  to  refined 
taste.  Colouring  sculpture,  and  giving  it  a  life-like  reality  is 
manifestly  trenching  on  the  province  of  painting,  and  so  depart- 
ing from  the  true  principle  of  sculpture,  which  is  to  give  form 
in  its  most  perfect  and  idealized  development.  We  must  also 
consider  that  sculpture  in  marble,  by  its  whiteness,  is  calculated 
for  the  display  of  light  and  shade.  For  this  reason  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  were  placed  either  in  the  open  light  to  receive  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  underground  places,  or  thermsB, 
where  they  received  their  light  either  from  an  upper  window, 
or,  by  night,  from  the  strong  hght  of  a  lamp;  the  sculptor 
having  for  that  purpose  studied  the  effects  of  the  shadows.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  thiEkt  the  statues  in  Greek  and  Boman 
temples  received  their  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
many  of  the  temples  being  hypsBthral,  thus  having  the  benefit  of 
a  top  light,  the  sculptor's  chief  aim.  Colour  in  these  statues  or 
bas-reliefs  would  have  tended  to  mar  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  and  blended  them  too  much ;  for  example,  colour  a  photo- 
graph of  a  statue,  which  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  and  it  will  tend  to  confuse  and  blend  the  two.  The  taste 
for  polychrome  sculpture  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art  was 
obviously  but  a  returning  to  the  primitive  imperfection  of  art, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  illusion  in  order  to  please 
the  uneducated  taste  of  the  Yulgar."^ 

*  We  may  remark  here' a  curious  analogy  in  the  development  of  art  to 
the  development  of  the  individnal  man.  As  man  in  his  declining  years 
resumes  the  childishness  of  his  earliest  days,  so  we  find  in  the  decline  of 
art,  a  recurrence  to  its  earliest,  simplest,  and  consequently  most  imperfect 
forms,  when  in  its  infancy.    In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  Roman 
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On  ihe  colouring  of  temples  we  have  already  spoken  tinder 
the  head  of  temples. 

Boman, — The  Komans  derived  their  knowledge  of  painting 
from  the  Etruscans^  their  ancestors  and  neighbours;  the  first 
Grecian  painters  who  came  to  Italy  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  over  by  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarqmnins  Prisons, 
king  of  Borne:  at  all  events  Etruria  appears  to  have  exercised 
extensive  influence  over  the  arts  of  Eome  during  the  reign  of 
the  Tarquins.  Tradition  attributes  to  them  the  first  works 
which  were  used  to  adorn  the  temples  of  Home;  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  not  much  consideration  was  bestowed  either  on  the 
arts  or  on  the  artists.  Eabius,  the  first  among  the  Bomans,  had 
some  paintings  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus,  from  which  he 
received  the  name  of  Pictor,  The  works  of  art  brought  from 
Corinth  by  Mummius,  from  Athens  by  Sulla  and  from  Syracuse 
by  Marcellus,  introduced  a  taste  for  paintings  and  statues  in 
their  public  buildings,  which  eventually  became  an  absorbing 
passion  with  many  distinguished  Bomans.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  republic  Bome  was  full  of  painters.  Julius  GsBsar,  Agrippa^ 
Augustus,  were  among  the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists, 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  CsBsar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  Under  Augustus, 
Marcus  Ludius  painted  marine  subjects,  landscape  decorations, 
and  historic  landscape  as  ornamentation  for  the  apartments  of 
.  villas  and  country  houses.*  He  invented  that  style  of  decora- 
art  was  in  its  decline,  this  tendency  was  conspicuously  evident  in  its  predi- 
lection for  the  earlier  forms  of  ai*t  and  in  its  reproduction  of  Egyptian 
statues.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  decline  of  vase-painting  a  similar  tendency 
is  visible.  We  find  the  artists  recurring  to  the  ancient  style,  and  imitating 
the  subjects  of  the  earlier  vases.  The  whole  field  of  art  being  thoroughly 
exhausted,  artists  were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  as  a  novelty,  to  the 
reproduction  and  imitation  of  the  antique  and  earlier  form  of  art.  The 
Pre-Raphaelite  tendency  of  the  present  day,  which  is  also  a  recurrence  to 
the  early  forms  of  art,  is  an  evident  sign  of  the  decline  of  painting. 

*  One  of  the  latest  discoveries  near  Rome  is  that  of  the  Villa  Livia, 
alluded  to  by  Pliny  as  Villa  Caesarum.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  the 
city.  In  it  has  been  discovered  an  apartment  most  exquisitely  orna- 
mented. The  lower  portions  of  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet 
from  the  floor,  represent  a  trellis-work,  from  which  spring  the  most  ex- 
quisitely painted  trees,  shrubs,  plants.  These  are  loaded  with  fmit  and 
flowers,  among  which  a  variety  of  birds  and  insects  are  feeding,  fluttering, 
or  reposing.  As  these  paintings  are  in  a  villa  built  for  Livia  by  Augustus, 
the  Roman  antiquaiies  have  concluded  that  they  are  of  that  period ;  and 
consequently  may  be  with  good  reason  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Ludius. 


tion  which  we  now  call  arabesque  or  groteeqne.    It  Bpteod 
rapidly,  insoimich  that  the  hatha  of  Titos  and  Livia,   the 


remoinB  discoTeted  at  Cnmie,  Fozzuoli,  Herddanenm,  Stabiie, 
Fompeii,  in  short,  whatever  buildings  about  that  date  have  been 
finLd  in  good  preeerration,  afford  numerous  and  beautiful  ex- 
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amplea  of  it    At  this  time,  also,  a  passion  for  portrait  painting 
prevniled;  an  art  whioli  flattered  their  vanity  was  more  suited 


to  the  tastes  of  the  Bomans  than  the  art  which  coald  prodoce 
beautiful  and  refined  works  similai  to  those  of  Greece.    Fortraits 
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mnst  have  been  exceedingly  mimerons ;  Varro  made  a  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.  Portraits,  decorative  and 
scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  The  example, 
or  rather  the  pretensions,  of  Nero  must  also  have  contributed 
to  encourage  painting  in  Bome ;  but  Eoman  artists  were,  how- 
ever, but  few  in  number ;  the  victories  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
rapine  of  the  praetors,  were  sufficient  to  adorn  Home  with  all 
the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Italy.  They  introduced  the 
&shion  of  having  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  works  of  Greek  art. 
At  a  later  period,  such  was  the  corrupt  state  of  taste,  that 
painting  was  almost  left  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and  the 
painter  was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  work  that  he  could  do 
in  a  day. 

The  remains  of  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 
and  in  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Eome,  are  the  only  paintings  which 
can  give  us  any  idea  of  the  colouring  and  painting  of  the 
ancients,  which,  though  they  exhibit  many  beauties,  particu- 
larly in  composition,  are  evidently  the  works  of  inferior  artists 
in  a  period  of  decline.  At  Pompeii  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
the  walls  of  which  are  not  decorated  with  fresco  paintings. 
The  smallest  apartments  were  lined  with  stucco,  painted  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  endless  variety  of  colours,  in  compartments 
simply  tinted  with  a  light  ground,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental 
margin,  and  sometimes  embellished  with  a  single  figure  or 
subject  in  the  centre,  or  at  equal  distances.  These  paintings 
are  very  frequently  historical  or  mythological,  but  embrace 
every  variety  of  subject,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
Landscape  painting  was  never  a  favourite  with  the  ancients, 
and  if  ever  introduced  in  a  painting,  was  subordinate.  The 
end  and  aim  of  painting  among  the  ancients  was  to  represent 
and  illustrate  the  myths  of  the  gods,  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and 
important  historical  events,  hence  giving  all  prominence  to  the 
delineation  of  the  human  form.  Landscape,  on  the  other  hand, 
illustrated  nothing,  represented  no  important  event  deserving  of 
record,  and  was  thus  totally  without  significance  in  a  Grecian 
temple  or  pinacotheca.  Li  an  age  of  decline,  as  at  Pompeii,  it 
was  employed  for  mere  decorative  purposes.  Many  architectural 
subjects  are  continually  found,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
true  principles  of  perspective;  but  they  are  rather  indicated 
than  minutely  expressed  or  accurately  displayed ;  whereas  in 
most  instances  a  total  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  art  is  but 
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too  evident.  Greek  artiste  eeetu  to  have  been  employed ;  indeed, 
natlTo  paintere  were  few,  while  the  former  everywhete  abonnded, 
and  their  Bapeiiorit;  in  dea^  mnsit  have  always  eoBnied  them 
the  preference. 


The  snbjectB  of  Boman  mnral  paintings  are  nsnally  Greek 
myths;  in  the  composition  and  sl^Ie  we  see  Greek  conception, 
modified  by  Roman  influence.  The  style  of  drawing  ie  rather 
dexterous  than  masterly;  rapidity  of  execution  seems  to  be 
more  prized  than  faithfo]  oonscientions  lopreeentation  of  the 
tmth  of  nature ;  the  drawing  is  generally  careless,  and  effects- 
are  sometimes  produced  by  tricks  and  expedients,  which  belong 
rather  to  scene-painting  tban  to  the  higher  branches  of  art.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  m^'orit?  of  these 
pictures  were  aichiiectuial  decorations,  not  meant  to  he  regarded 
as  independent  compositionB,  but  as  parts  of  laiger  compoeitionB, 
in  which  they  were  inserted  as  in  a  frama  As  examples  of 
ancient  colouring  they  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  much 
may  be  learnt  fcom  them  in  reference  to  the  technical  materials 
and  processes  employed  by  ancient  artists. 

In  order  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  pictorial  art  of  the 
ancients,  we  shall  introduce  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
ancient  painting  which  has  been  pieserved  to  ns,  and  will 
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tenil  onrselTee  of  Sir  W.  Qell's  deacription  of  it  The  size  of 
the  painting  is  4  feet  by  4  feet  2  inches.  "  The  scene  seems 
to  take  place  in  the  ient  of  Achilles,  who  sits  in  the  centre. 
Fabodns,  with  his  bock  towards  tbe  spectator,  and  a  Bkin  of 
deeper  red,  leads  in  &om  the  left  the  lovely  Biiseis,  anay ed  in  a 
long  and  floating  veil  of  applo-gieen.  Her  foce  is  beantifnl,  and 
not  to  dweU  npon  the  ardiness  of  her  eye,  it  is  evident  that  the 
votnptnons  poating  of  her  ruby  lip  was  imagiiLed  by  the  painter 


as  me  of  ber  most  bewitching  attribntes.  AohiUee  presents 
tiie  fair  one  to  the  heralds  on  his  righti  and  his  attittide,  his 
manly  beauty,  and  the  magnificent  expreesion  of  his  connte- 
nanoe  are  inimitable.  The  tent  seems  to  be  divided  by  a  drapery 
about  breast  high,  and  of  a  sort  of  dark  blnish-gieen,  like 
the  tent  itself.  Sehind  this  stand  several  warriors,  the  golden 
shield  of  one  of  whom,  whether  intentionally  or  not  on  tbe  part 
of  the  pointer,  forms  a  sort  of  glory  ronnd  the  head  of  the 
ptiooipal  hero.    It  is  probably  the  copy  of  one  of  the  most 
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celebrated  pictures  of  Astdqait;.  When  first  dJscoTeied  fha 
ooloQia  nere  fresh,  and  the  flesh  particulaily  had  the  trane- 
parencf  of  Titioii.  The  pEiist«T  has  chosen  Ute  momoit  when 
the  heralde  Talthybina  and  Emyhatea  are  put  in  posseesion  of 
Brieeis,  to  escort  her  to  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  as  described 
in  the  first;  book  of  the  '  Iliad.'  The  head  of  Achilles  is  so  fall  of 
file  and  animation  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introdaoe 
ft  &o-Bimile  of  it.  Though  a  fac-simile,  as  far  as  being  traced 
vith  transparent  paper  &om  the  originid  can  make  it  so,  it  gives 


but  a  ver;  imperfect  idea  of  the  divinity  which  seemB  to  animate 
the  hero  of  the  painting.  The  extreme  vjvaoitj,  d:^mt7,  and 
beauty  of  the  head  are  bnt  &intly  expressed,  and  all  those 
faults  seem  exaggerated  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  the 
colouring  of  the  original  concealed.  One  of  the  eyes  in  par- 
ticular is  larger  than  the  other,  and  there  may  be  other  de- 
fects, which  totally  disappear  when  observed  with  the  entira 
painting,  leaving  the  impreesion  of  the  finest  youthful  head  in 
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Many  mural  paintisgs  of  the  same  character  as  those  at 
Pompeii  have  been  discovered  at  Borne,  in  the  Baths  of  Titns, 
the  Palace  of  the  Csssars,  the  tombs  and  columbaria  and  other 
ancient  edifices.  Most  of  these  have  perished,  and  our  only 
record  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  engravings  of  Bartoli  and 
others.  Some  interesting  specimens,  however,  still  exist  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  celebrated 
nuptial  scene  usually  called  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage.  As  com- 
positions, the  mural  paintings  discovered  at  Bome  are  superior 
to  those  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  they  are  further 
interesting  to  us,  because  it  was  by  the  study  of  these  remains 
that  Bafifaelle  and  his  successors  in  the  Boman  school  formed 
that  beautiful  style  of  decorative  fresco,  which  we  see  with  per- 
fection in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  There  is  an  extensive 
collection  of  mural  paintings  from  Pomx)eii  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  and  there  are  also  some  good  examples  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Sir  W.  Gell  thus  remarks  on  the  painting  of  the  ancients : — 
"  In  grandeur  and  facility  of  drawing  they  warrant  all  that  can 
be  said  in  their  praise ;  with  that  feeling  for  simplicity  which 
distinguishes  the  ancients  from  the  modems,  many  are  quite  in 
the  taste  of  the  finest  bas-reliefs,  which,  like  their  tragedies, 
admitted  no  under-plot  to  heighten  or  embarrass.  In  colouring 
they  are  said  to  be  deficient;  want  of  transparency  in  the 
shadows  exhibits  little  knowledge  of  chiaro-oscuro ;  each  figure 
has  its  own  light  and  shade,  while  none  is  obscured  by  the  in- 
terposition of  its  neighbour.  But  if  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
allowance  in  some  of  these  points  for  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
when  viewing  the  works  of  a  later  age,  how  much  more  in- 
dulgence may  be  claimed  when  two  thousand  years  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  leave  no  traces  at  all.'' 

The  walls  at  Pompeii  were  carefully  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fresco  painting.  They  api)ear  to  have  been  prepared 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Vitruvius,  who  directs  that,  after 
the  first  rough  coat  was  applied,  a  second  was  to  be  added  of 
arenatum,  composed  principally  of  sand  and  lime;  this  was 
afterwiuxls  to  be  covered  with  rrtarmoratum,  in  the  composition 
of  which  the  place  of  sand  of  the  arenatum  was  supplied  by 
poanded  marble.  The  last  coat  at  Pompeii  was  put  on  very 
thin,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  worked  and  rabbed  upon  the 
rough  exterior  of  the  arenatum,  until  a  perfectly  level,  smooth, 

T  2 
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and  at  length  polished  surface  was  obtained,  nearly  as  hard  as 
marble.  While  the  last  coat  was  still  wet,  the  colours  were  laid 
on,  and  so  done,  haying,  according  to  Yitruvius,  incorporated 
with  the  incrustation,  were  not  liable  to  fade,  but  retained  their 
full  beauty  and  splendour  to  a  great  age.  According  to  Mr. 
Womum,  the  majority  of  the  walls  in  Pompeii  are  in  eonuuon 
distemper ;  but  those  of  the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii, 
but  in  Home  and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  grounds  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pictures,  how- 
ever, are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  superior  kind,  called  by 
the  Italians  a  guazzo;  it  is  a  species  of  distemper,  but  the 
vehicle  or  medium,  made  of  egg  gum  or  glue,  completely  resists 
water.  He  farther  remarks,  "  It  appears  that  no  veritable  fresco 
painting  has  been  yet  discovered,  though  the  plain  walls  in  many 
cases  are  coloared  in  fresco.  The  paintings  upon  the  walls 
appear  sometimes  to  have  been  varnished  by  an  encaustic  pro- 
cess ;  many  specimens  bearing  a  polish,  or  gloss,  to  which  water 
does  not  readily  adhere." 

The  Eomans  divided  colours  into  two  classes — ^florid  and 
grave  (floridi,  austeri) — the  former,  on  account  of  their  high 
price,  were  usually  provided  for  tiie  artist  by  his  employer. 
These  were  again  divided  into  natural  and  artificial  or  facti- 
tious. The  florid  colours  appear  to  have  been  six — mlnJTim, 
red ;  chrysocolla,  green  ;  armenium ;  purpurissimum ;  indicum ; 
cinnabaris ;  ostrum ;  the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

The  natural  colours  were  those  obtained  immediately  from 
the  earth ;  the  others  were  called  artificial,  on  accotmt  of  their 
requiring  some  particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

It  is  the. opinion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  the  ancient 
painters,  like  the  best  masters  of  the  Boman  and  Venetian 
schools,  were  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  more  florid  colours, 
and  produced  their  effects,  like  them,  by  contrast  and  tone. 

Mosaic. — ^Mosaic,  opus  musivum,  is  a  kind  of  painting  made 
with  minute  pieces  of  coloured  substances,  generally  either 
marble,  or  natural  stones,  or  else  glass,  more  or  less  opaque,  and 
of  every  variety  of  hue  which  the  subject  may  require,  set  in 
very  fine  cement,  and  which  thus  forms  pictures  of  different 
kinds,  rivalling  in  colour  and  hue  those  painted  by  the  brush. 

Early  nations  knew  the  art  of  mosaic,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  origin  &om  Asia,  where  paintings  of  this  kind  were 
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composed,  in  mutatiou  of  the  beaiitifiil  carpets  nunrnfaotazed  at 

all  periods  in  those  coniitriee.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  very 
probably  for  different  purpoaes ;  no  traces  of  it  have,  howeTer, 
been  fonnd  in  the  temples  or  palaces,  the  mins  of  which  remain. 
There  is  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at  Tnrin  a  fragment  of  a 


mummy  case,  the  paintings  of  vhich  t 
with  wonderful  precision  and  truth.  The  material  is  enamel, 
the  colours  ore  of  different  hues,  and  their  variety  renders  with 
perfect  truth  the  plumage  of  birds.  It  is  beliered  to  be  the 
only  example  of  Egyptian  mosaic. 

The  Qieeks  carried  the  art  of  mosaic  to  the  highest  perfection, 
assumii^  after  the  time  of  Alexander  an  importance  which  en* 
titled  it  to  be  ranked  as  an  independent  art.  Skilfully  manag- 
ing the  hnee,  and  giying  to  the  figures  in  their  compositions 
an  exquisite  harmony,  they  resembled  at  a  sUght  distance  i^ 
paintings.  Different  names  were  given  to  the  mosaics,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  executed  in  pieces  of  marble  of  a  certain  size ; 
it  was  then  lithostroton,  opua  sectile ;  or  in  small  cubes,  in  this 
case  it  woe  colled  qpuj  tesstllat'am,  or  vermiculatam.  The  name 
of  asaroUm  was  given  to  a  mosaic  destined  to  adorn  the  pavement 
of  a  dining  hall.  It  was  supposed  to  represent  an  nnswept  hall, 
on  the  pavement  of  which  the  crnmbe  and  remains  of  the  repast 
which  fell  from  the  table  still  remained.  It  was  said  to  be 
introduced  by  Sosus  of  Fergamus,  the  first  mosaic  artist  of 
eonseqtienoe  whom  we  hear  of 

Mosaic  was  used  to  adorn  the  pavements,  walls,  and  ceilings 
of  public  and  private  edifices.  The  Greeks  in  general  preferred 
marble  to  every  other  material.  A  bed  of  mortar  was  prepared, 
which  served  as  a  base,  which  was  covered  with  a  very  fine 
cement  The  artist,  having  before  him  the  colonred  design 
which  he  was  to  execute,  fixed  the  coloured  cnbes  in  the  cement, 
and  polished  the  entire  surface  when  it  had  hardened,  taking 
care,  however,  that  too  great  a  polish,  by  its  reflection,  might 
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not  mar  the  general  effect  of  hie  work.  The  great  advant^e  of 
mosaic  ia  that  it  reaiBts  hnmidity,  and  all  which  could  change 
the  colours  and  the  beauty  of  painting.  Painting  could  not  be 
employed  in  the  pa-vement  of  buildings,  and  mosaics  gave  them 
an  appearance  of  great  elegance.  Tlie  mosaic  of  the  Capitol, 
found  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  perfection 
which  the  Greeks  attained  to  in  that  art.  It  represents  a  vase 
full  of  water,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  four  doves,  one  of  which 


ia  in  the  act  of  drinking.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  he  the 
mosaic  of  Pergamus  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  is  entii^Iy  com- 
posed of  cubes  of  marble,  without  any  admiitnre  of  coloured 
glass.  Mosaics  of  this  kind  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
ancient ;  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  art  of  colouring  marble, 
enamel,  and  glass,  multiplied  the  materials  suited  for  mosaics, 
and  rendered  their  execution  much  more  easy.  It  was  then 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  mosaic  found 
at  Pompeii,  which  represents  three  masked  figures  playing  on 
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different  inBtnunenta,  with  a  child  near  them,  is  of  the  most 
exquisite  worlananBhip.  It  Ib  formed  of  very  small  pieces  of 
glass,  of  the  most  beautiftil  colours,  and  of  various  shades. 
The  hair,  the  small  leaves  which  ornament  the  masks,  and  the 
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eyebrows,  are  most  delicately  expressed.  What  enhances  the 
valoe  of  this  mosaic  is  the  name  of  the  artist  worked  in  it— 
DioBcorides  of  Samoa,  Another  mosaic  found  at  Pompeii  is  the 
beantifiil  one  of  Acratus  on  a  Panther.  The  subjects  re- 
pKaeoted  in  mosaics  are  in  endless  variety,  and  generally  ore 
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dflrived  from  mythology  or  heroic  mythe.  Laudaoapea  and 
ornBiDents  in  botdere,  in  beta,  in  otoapartmentB,  inteimiugled 
with  tritoDS,  nereide,  centaurs,  are  1o  be  found  on  them.    The 


principal  anl^ect  is  in  the  centra,  the  reet  serves  as  a  bordering 
or  frainework.  In  the  Greek  tessellated  payement  found  at 
Halicamassns,  the  moeaio  is  a!  very  fine  vorkmanship,  being 
composed  of  small  onbes   ot  white,  black  and  red  marUe, 
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Occasionally  glass  was  used.  The  cubes  are  beautifally  cut  and 
set  in  a  fine  cement.  The  patterns  are  simple  yolutes,  stripes^ 
and  borders. 

From  Pergamns,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  as  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Macedonian  period,  the  art  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Borne,  where  the  nnmerons  villas  and  palaces  furnished  it  with 
abmidant  occupation. 

The  Bomans  brought  the  art  of  mosaic  to  the  highest  'pet^ 
fection,  not  with  regard  to  taste  and  composition,  but  by  adding 
new  materials  to  those  which  had  been  employed  by  th^  G-reeks. 
They  obtained  their  knowledge  of  this  art  by  their  conquests ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  they  transported  to  Eome 
the  most  beautifal  payements  of  this  kind  fotmd  in  the  Greek 
cities  which  they  had  conquered.  The  first  mosaic  of  Boman 
origin  was  executed  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Falestrina, 
which  was  restored  by  Sulla,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1640, 
The  subject  of  it  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  The 
subject  is  now  supposed  to  be  Egyptian,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  a  popular  f^te  at  the  iaundation  of  the 
Nile. 

Mosaics  from  this  period  came  into  general  use,  and  some  were 
made  small  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  tents  of  generala 
in  their  campaigns.  CsBsar  carried  one  with  him  in  his  military 
expeditions.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  coloured  glass  was 
generally  employed,  and  under  Claudius  the  artists  succeeded 
in  staining  marble,  and  giving  it  different  colours. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all  ancient  mosaics  is 
the  one  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  house  of  Pansa.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Battle  of  Issus.*  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  design  and  composition,  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  very  small  cubes  of  coloured  marble ;  no  glass  has 
been  used.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  entire  composition,' 
when  perfect,  was  composed  of  1384,000  cubes  of  marble,  for 
7,000  can  be  counted  in  each  square  palm.  An  example  of  the 
class  of  sul]gects  introduced  by  Sosus  has  been  lately  discovered 
in  the  Aventine,  and  is  now  in  the  Lateran.  It  represents  the 
remains  of  a  feaist,  and  bears  the  name  of  Heraclitus.  In  order 
to  know  the  age  of  a  mosaic,  particular  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Its  antiquity" 
will  depend  on  whether  it  exhibits  artificial  compositions  or  not. 

♦  See  plate. 
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The  stained  marbles  and  artificial  compositions  will  be  proof)     . 
of  later  date.  \    \ 

The  common  Boman  pavements  are  made  of  cubes  of  commoiii 
stonesj  and  form  borders  more  or  less  wide,  of  different  colourSii 
and  rather  coarsely  put  together,  examples  of  which  may 
seen  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Bome. 

The  number  of  Roman  mosaics  which  have  come  down  to 
sometimes  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  are  considerable 
Some  excellent  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  villa  of  Hadriai 
liear  Tivoli.    They  have  also  been  found  in  the  various  Eoi 
colonies.    Some  very  valuable  specimens  have  been  lately 
covered  at  Carthage ;  several  have  also  been  found  in  the  Islanc 
of  Sardinia,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Turin.    Others  have  beei 
discovered  in  the  south  of  France.    That  of  Vienne  represent 
Achilles  recognised  by  Ulysses  among  the  daughters  of  Ly- 
comedes.    A  very  fine  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  Lyoi 
It  represents  the  Circensian  games.    The  Eomans  carried  thei 
luxurious  tastes  as  far  as  Britain,  for  several  mosaics  have  beei 
found  in  many  parts  of  England. 

In  the  Lower  Empire  mosaics  were  made  at  Constantinople  oil 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  richness  of  the  material  waa 
substituted  for  the  beauties  of  an  art  which  had  degenerated. 
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PAINTED  VASES. 

PAnrrED  Vases  may  be  considered  as  the  most  curious,  the 
most  graceful,  and  the  most  instructive  remains  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  The  beauty  of  the  forms,  the 
fineness  of  the  material,  the  perfection  of  the  varnish,  the  variety 
of  the  subjects,  and  their  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
give  painted  vases  a  very  important  place  among  the  productions 
of  the  arts  of  the  ancients.  Painted  vases  have  been  collected 
with  great  eagerness  ever  since  they  have  been  known,  and  the 
most  remarkable  have  been  engraved  by  celebrated  artists,  and 
explained  by  profound  archsaologists.  Modem  art  and  archsBO- 
logy  have  obtained  from  them  beautiful  models  and  important 
information.  They  were  known  for  the  first  time  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  Lachausse  published  some  of  them  in  his 
VMuseum  Bomanum,'  in  1690;  Beger  and  Montfaucon  imitated 
his  example;  Dempster  subsequently  wrote  on  them  more  fully ; 
Qori,  Buonarotti,  and  Caylus,  added  some  general  observations 
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to  those  of  Dempster ;  Winckelmann  could  not  omit  them  in  his 
immortal  work  on  the  history  of  Ancient  Art,  and  modified,  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  the  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
Lastly,  the  beautiful  collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
published  by  Hancarville  in  1766,  brought  them  more  fully  into 
public  notice;  Fasseri  still  supported  after  him  Ihe  Italian 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  vases;  Tischbein^ 
Boettiger,  and  MilHn,  declared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Winckelmann;  and  the  study  of  these  beautiful  objects 
confirms  it  at  the  present  day  in  every  respect 

Painted  Vases  received  at  first  the  denomination  of  Mruscan 
Vases ;  Dempster,  a  great  abettor  of  what  was  called  Etrusco 
mania,  gave  them  this  denomination,  and  Tuscan  antiquaries 
have  defended  it  as  a  title  of  glory  for  their  country.  The  im- 
partial comparison  of  remains  of  antiquity  had  not  as  yet  esta- 
blished any  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Etruscan  style, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  ancient  Greek  style.  Every  com- 
position characterised  by  the  stiffiiess  of  the  features,  the  straight 
folds  of  the  drapery,  and  long  braided  hair,  was  attributed  to 
the  Etruscans.  Fainted  vases  which  presented  these  charac- 
teristics were  therefore  attributed  to  them,  and  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  the  subjects  borrowed  from  the  mythic  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  in  spite  of  the  inscriptions,  all  Greek,  which  were  read 
on  them,  general  opinion,  too  readiJy  followed,  recognised  in 
them  everything  that  could  explain  the  manners,  customs, 
creed,  and  even  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  further 
generally  believed  that  these  vases  had  Issued  from  the  manu- 
factories of  Arezzo,  because  Martial  praises  the  potteries  of  that 
town ;  and  that  those  which  were  found  in  Campania,  Puglia, 
and  even  in  Sicily,  had  been  carried  there  by  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  This  theory  could  not  be  maintained,  even  after  a 
slight  examination,  especially  as  painted  vases  have  been  found 
at  Athens,  Megara,  Milo,  in  Aulis,  in  Tauris,  at  Corfu,  and  in 
the  Isles  of  Greece.  The  greater  number,  indeed,  are  found 
even  at  the  present  day  in  Magna  GrsBcia,  Nola,  Capua,  PcBstum, 
and  in  Sicily,  but  they  are  found  in  every  country  where  Greek 
domination  prevailed.  The  extent  of  the  domination  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  in  Italy  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  attribute 
to  them  all  the  painted  vases.  Demaratus  of  Corinth  with 
Eucheir  and  Eugrammus  came,  according  to  Fliny,  intoEtruria, 
and  taught  there  the  plastic  arts,  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
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they  invented  tbei%  the  art  of  making  painted  vaeee,  for  these 
two  artiste  who  worked  in  clay,  being  from  Corinth,  might  have 
brought  this  art  from  Qreece.  Everything  leads  ub  to  conclude 
that  we  must  attribute  their  origin  to  Greece.  In  their  fi^me 
thej  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  vases  which  we  see  on  the 
medals  and  some  of  the  scnlptnre  of  the  Oreeks ;  the  style  of 
the  figoree  which  ornament  them  entirely  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  figures  of  the  ancient  Greek  style ;  lastly,  the  mytha 
which  are  represented  on  them,  Uie  inscriptions  in  Greek  char- 
acters  which  frequently  accompany  the  figures,  are  sufficient  to 
establish  this  opinion.  Ent  we  must  acknowledge  that  Greek 
myths  are  always  expressed  with  peculiar  circomstoneeB,  which 
probably  ore  derived  from  the  alterations  which  Greek  traditionB 
had  experienced  in  ancient  Italy. 

Fainted  vases  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  otgecte  of  traffic 
and  of  export  from  one  conntry  to  another.  They  may  be 
generally  traced  to  Athens  as  the  original  place  of  exportation. 
Corinth  also  exported  vases,  for  the  products  of  Corinthian 
potters  have  been  found  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Corinth  had  established  an  active  trade  in  works  of 
art  with  the  Greek  colonies  all  over  the  Mediterranean.  Athenian 
vases  were  carried  by  the  Phcenicians,  the  commercial  traders  c^ 
the  ancient  world,  as  objects  of  traffic  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  then  known  world.  In  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  the  Phce- 
nicians are  mentioned  as  eschangmg  the  pottery  of  Athens  for 
the  ivory  of  Africa.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  ornamental  china 
of  the  ancient  world. 

The  variety  of  opinions  with  r^ard  to  the  origin  of  theee 
vases,  has  produced  a  similar  diversity  with  regard  to  their  de- 
nomination. To  that  of  Etruscan  Vases  succeeded  that  of  Greek 
Vases,  still  too  general;  Visconti  wished  to  name  them  Gr»oo- 
Italian ;  Arditi,  Italo-Greek;  Lanzi,  Carapanian,  Sicilian, 
Athenian,  according  as  they  were  found  in  Campania,  Sicily, 
or  at  Athens ;  Quatrem^  do  Quinc^,  Ceromo-giaphio  Vases  (of 
paint«d  clay) ;  and  Mill  in.  Fainted  Vases  in  general,  adding  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  were  discovered.  According  to 
Dr.  Birch,  their  true  designation  is  lustrous,  or  glazed  vases. 

The  attempts  to  classify  the  vases  by  their  place  of  numn&cture 
have  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  as  vases  of  the  same  style  ara 
found  in  different  places.  We  may,  however,  be  able  to  class 
them  more  systematically,  on  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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painted  yases  form  a  class  apart  among  the  remains  of  antiquity ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  recognised  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
Etmscans  manufactured  them  also,  as  well  as  the  Greeks; 
thirdly,  that  the  subject  itself  of  the  painting  is  the  most  certain 
type  of  their  origin,  especially  with  regard  to  Etruscan  vases, 
for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  cultivated  the  arts 
affcer  the  Etruscans,  would  have  painted  on  the  vases  the  myths, 
creed,  and  the  history  of  Etruria,  though  the  Etruscans  might 
have  done  so  for  the  Greeks;  lastly,  that  vases  which  bear 
subjects  purely.  Greek  are  found  in  many  countries,  and  in 
different  places,  without,  however,  their  bearing  any  local 
characteristic,  all  belonging  aUke  to  Greek  art,  and  without  any 
other  distinction  than  that  which  results  from  the  style  itself, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  antiquity  of  the  execution.  We 
may,  therefore,  adopt  the  general  denomination  of  Painted  Yases, 
distinguished  into  Etruscan,  for  those  which  are  the  work  of 
that  people,  and  into  Greek  for  those,  in  feu*  greater  number, 
which  can  have  no  other  origin;  while  these  can  be  classed 
according  to  their  relative  antiquily,  proved  by  the  style  of  the 
figures,  the  characters,  the  form  and  the  orthography  of  the 
inscriptions  when  they  accompany  the  painting.  We  adopt  this 
division  which  appears  to  us  as  the  most  simple  and  most 
natural,  which  can  be  equally  applied  to  the  painted  vases  of 
every  other  country,  if  any  should  happen  to  be  discovered. 

Etruscan, — The  potter's  art  was  introduced  into  Etruria  by 
Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who,  flying  from  that  city,  took  up  his 
abode  at  Tarquinii,  tioie  modem  Cometo,  where  vases  in  the 
most  archaic  style,  resembling  those  of  Corinth,  or  those  called 
Doric,  have  been  found.  Yases,  the  Etruscan  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  have  been  found  at  Yolterra,  Tarquinii 
(Cometo),  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Yiterbo,  Acquapeudente,  and  other 
towns  of  ancient  Etruria.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is 
of  a  pale  or  r<eddish  yellow,  the  varnish  is  dull,  the  workman- 
ship rather  rude,  the  ornaments  are  devoid  of  taste  and  elegance, 
and  the  style  of  the  figures  possesses  all  those  characteristics 
already  assigned  to  that  of  the  Etruscans.  The  figures  are 
drawn  in  black  on  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay ;  sometimes  a 
little  red  is  introduced  on  the  black  ground  of  the  drapery.  It 
is  by  the  subject  chiefly  that  the  Etruscan  vases  are  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  vases.  On  the  former,  the  figures  are  in  the 
costume  peculiar  to  ancient  Italy ;  the  men  and  the  heroes  are 
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represented  with  their  beards  and  hair  very  thick ;  the  gods  and 
genii  have  large  wings ;  monstrous  combinations  not  capable  of 
explanation  by  Hellenic  myths ;  we  may  also  observe  divinities, 
religions  customs,  attributes,  manners,  arms,  and  symbols, 
different  from  those  of  Greece.  Etruscan  deities,  such  as 
Gharun  with  his  mace,  denote  their  Etruscan  origin ;  the  subjects 
of  the  vases  are,  however,  generally  derived  from  Greek  mytho- 
logy, treated  in  a  manner  consonant  to  the  Etruscan  taste,  and 
to  tiie  local  religion,  while  their  drawing  is  of  the  coarsest  kind. 
If  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  characters,  traced  invariably  from 
right  to  left,  accompanies  the  painting,  certainty  with  regard  to 
their  origin  may  be  considered  as  complete.  It  is  true  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  letters  of  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet  are 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet ;  but  there 
are  in  the  latter  some  particular  characters  which  will  prevent 
any  confasion.  The  names  of  the  personages  on  the  vases  are 
spelt  differently  from  those  on  the  Greek,  as  Ainas  for  Ajax, 
Atreste  for  Adrastus,  Akle  for  Achilles,  Alcsti  for  Alcestis,  &c. 
We  must  also  observe,  that  Etruscan  painted  vases  are  very 
rare,  and  are  but  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  arts  of  Greece.  Mr.  Dennis,  in  his  work 
on  Etniria,  gives  a  specimen  of  a  vase  of  undoubted  Etruscan 
manufacture,  as  it  bears  an  Etruscan  subject  and  an  Etruscan 
inscription.  It  is  an  amphora,  with  a  Bsicchic  dance  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other  side,  the  parting  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis, 
whose  names  are  attached,  in  Etruscan  characters,  between  the 
figures  of  Chanm  and  another  hideous  demon.  The  age  of 
these  is  referred  to  the  very  latest  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
potteries.  Of  late  years  vases  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Etruria,  more  particularly  at  Vulci ;  but  most  of  these  painted 
vases  are  imitations  of  those  of  Athens.  The  myths  are 
generally  Attic ;  so  are  the  public  games,  and  the  scenes  taken 
from  ordinary  life.  Even  the  inscriptions,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  in  Attic  Greek. 

Crerhardt  would  divide  Etruscan  vases  into  three  classes : — 
I.  Those  purely  Greek  in  character. 

n.  Those  also  Greek,  but  modified,  as  if  by  Greek  residents 
in  Etruria. 

ni.  Those  of  Etruscan  manufacture,  in  imitation  of  Greek. 

It  is  clear  that  though  the  art  of  painted  pottery  originated  in 
Greece,  it  was  more  highly  developed  in  Etruria,  and  other  parts 
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of  Italy.  For  there  is  a  mnch  greater  variety  of  fonn  and  style 
in  the  vases  of  these  countries,  than  in  those  of  Greece,  and  those 
descriptions  conunon  to  both  lands,  are  carried  to  a  much  larger 
size  in  Italy. 

Oreeh. — The  paste  of  these  vases  is  tender,  easily  scratched  or 
cut  with  a  knife,  remarkably  fine  and  homogeneous,  but  of  loose 
texture.  When  broken,  it  exhibits  a  dull  opaque  colour,  more 
or  less  yellow,  red,  or  grey.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  colour 
depends  on  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  are  mixed : 
the  paler  parts  containing  more  lime,  the  red  more  iron.  The 
exterior  coating  is  composed  of  a  particular  kind  of  clay,  which 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  yellow  or  red  ochre,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
paste,  mixed  with  some  glutinous  or  oily  substance,  and  laid  on 
with  a  brush;  great  diflference  is  observable  in  the  pastes  of 
vases  coming  from  widely  separated  localities,  owing  either  to 
their  composition  or  baking.  The  paste  of  the  early  vases  of 
Athens  and  Melos  is  of  a  very  pale  red ;  that  of  vases  of  the 
Doric  or  Corinthian  style  is  of  a  pale  lemon  colour.  At  the 
best  period  of  the  art,  the  paste  is  of  a  warm  orange  red ;  but 
Lucanian  and  Apulian  vases  are  of  a  paler  tone.  The  Etruscan 
painted  vases  of  all  ages  are  of  a  pale  red  tone,  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  white,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  chalk  used- in  preparing  the  paste. 

The  earliest  vases  were  made  with  the  hand,  while  those  of  a 
later  period  were  made  with  the  wheel ;  the  wheel,  however,  is 
a  very  early  invention.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  it 
was  a  low,  circular  table,  turned  with  the  foot.  Bepresentations 
of  a  potter  turning  the  wheel  with  his  foot,  occur  on  painted 
vases  of  an  early  date.  With  this  simple  wheel  the  Greeks 
effected  wonders,  producing  shapes  still  unrivalled  in  beauty. 

The  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel  has  been  attributed  to 
various  persons,  to  the  Athenian  Coroebus,  the  Corinthian 
Hyperbius,the  celebrated  Tales,  the  nephew  and  rival  of  Dcedalus, 
and  to  Dsedalus  himself.  But  the  invention  must  have  been 
earlier,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  there  are  representa- 
tions of  it  in  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  Affcer 
the  vases  had  been  made  on  the  wheel.  Dr.  Birch  writes,  they 
were  duly  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  painted ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  have  been  painted  while  wet.    The  simplest 
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and  probably  the  most  common,  prooess  was  to  colour  the 
entire  vase  black.  The  tinder  part  of  the  foot  was  left  plain. 
When  a  pattern  was  added,  the  outline,  faintly  traced  with  a 
round  point  on  the  moist  clay,  was  carefully  followed  by  the 
painter.  It  was  necessary  for  the  artist  to  finish  his  sketch  with 
great  rapidity,  since  the  clay  rapidly  absorbed  the  colouring 
matter,  and  the  outline  was  required  to  be  bold  and  continuous, 
each  time .  that  it  was  joined  detracting  from  its  merit.  A 
finely-ground  slip  was  next  laid  upon  a  brush,  and  the  figures 
and  ornaments  were  painted  in.  The  whole  was  then  coyered 
with  a  very  fine  siliceous  glaze,  probably  formed  of  soda  and  well- 
levigated  sand.  The  vase  was  next  Bent  to  the  furnace,  and 
carefully  baked.  It  was  then  returned  to  the  workshop,  where  a 
workman  or  painter  scratched  in  all  the  details  with  a  pointed 
tool.  The  faces  of  female  figures  were  coloured  white,  with 
a  thick  coat  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  the  eyes  red.  Farts  of  the 
drapery,  the  crests  of  helmets,  and  the  antyges,  or  borders  of 
shields,  were  coloured  with  a  crimson  coat,  consisting  of  an 
oxide  of  iron  and  lime,  like  a  body  colour. 

In  the  second  style  of  vases  the  figures  are  painted  in  a  dark 
brown  or  black,  of  an  unequal  tone,  on  yellow  ground,  formed 
of  a  siliceous  coating  over  the  pale  red  clay  of  the  vase.  An 
improvement  upon  this  style  was  the  changing  of  the  colour 
of  the  figures  by  painting,  or  stopping  out,  all  the  ground  of 
the  vase  in  black,  thus  leaving  the  figures  of  the  natural  red  of 
the  clay,  and  the  marking  of  the  muscles  and  finer  portions, 
as  an  outline,  of  a  bright  brown.  After  the  paint  had  dried, 
the  slip,  or  the  siliceous  glaze,  was  laid  over  the  vase,  except  the 
under  part  of  the  foot  and  the  inside.  The  colours  used  were 
few  and  simple,  and  were  evidently  ground  excessively  fine,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  slip.  Of  these  colours  the  black  was  the 
most  important  and  the  most  extensively  used.  Great  difference 
has  always  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  colour.  Yauquelin 
takes  it  to  be  a  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  plumbagine  or 
black  lead.  The  Due  de  Luynes  asserts  it  to  be  an  oxide  of  iron. 
Of  opaque  colours,  the  most  important  and  extensively  used  is 
the  white,  said  by  !6rongniart  to  be  a  carbonate  of  lime  or  fine 
clay.  Bed  and  yeUow  are  sparingly  used.  Blue  and  green  are 
rarely  found,  and  only  on  vases  of  the  latest  styles.  The  liquid 
employed  for  mixing  the  colours  is  supposed  to  have  been  water. 

The  glaze  with  which  these  vases  were  covered  is  described 
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by  M.  Brongniart  as  lustrous  (lustr^,  and  only  one  kind  was 
used,  the  recipe  for  making  which  is  now  lost  It  appears  to 
have  been  composed  of  one  of  the  principal  alkalies,  either 
potash  or  soda.  The  yases  of  Nola  and  Yulci  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  their  glaze. 

According  to  d'HancarviUe  the  vases  were  baked  in  a  naked 
famace  (a  cuisson  nue),  Bepresentations  of  ancient  furnaces  occur 
on  painted  vases.    The  furnaces  were  of  simple  construction,  in 
shape  like  tall  ovens,  fed  by  fires  from  beneath,  into  which  the 
vases  were  placed  with  a  long  shovel  resembling  the  bakers'  peel. 
,  The  colours  being  laid  on  in  a  different  manner  in  the  earlier 
and  later  vases  has  caused  them  to  be  distinguished  into  two 
general  classes.    In  the  earlier  the  ground  is  yellow  or  red,  and 
the  figures  are  traced  on  it  in  black,  so  as  to  form  kinds  of 
silhouettes.   These  are  called  the  black  or  archaic  vases ;  they  are 
generally  in  an  ancient  style;  their  subjects  belong  to  the  most 
ancient  mythological  traditions,  and  their  inscriptions  to  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  written  from  right  to  hit, 
or  in  boustrophedon.    The  drapery,  the  accessories,  the  harness 
of  the  horses,  and  the  wheels  of  the  chariots,  are  touched  with 
white.     At  a  later  period,  the  whole  vase  was  painted  black, 
with  the  exception  of  the  figures,  which  were  then  of  the  colour 
of  the  clay  of  the  vase;  the  contours  of  the  figures,  the  hair, 
drapery,  &c.,  being  previously  traced  in  black.    There  are  then 
two  general  classes  of  Greek  vases,  distinguished  by  the  figures, 
which  are  black  or  yellow.    They  are  in  general  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  forms.    There  is  a  great  variety 
in  their  sizes;  some  being  several  feet  high,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion ;  others  being  not  higher  than  an  inch.    The  subject  is  on 
one  side  of  the  vase ;  sometimes  it  occupies  the  entire  circum- 
ference, but  more  generally  it  is  on  one  side  alone  (called  in  Italy 
the  parte  nohUt),  and  then  there  is  on  the  reverse  some  insignifi- 
cant subject,  generally  two  or  three  old  men  leaning  on  a  stick, 
instructing  a  young  man,  or  presenting  him  with  some  instrument 
or  utensil ;   a  bacchanalian  scene  is  sometimes  represented  on 
the  reverse.    Some  vases  have  been  found  with  two  subjects  on 
the  sides  of  the  vase.    On  some  of  the  finest  vases,  the  sub- 
ject goes  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vase.    On  the 
foot,  neck,  and  other  parts  are  the  usual  Greek  ornaments,  the 
Vitravian  scroll,  the  Meander,  Palmetto,  the  honeysuckle.    A 
garland  sometimes  adorns  the  neck,  or,  in  its  stead,  a  woman's 
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head  issuing  £rom  a  flower.    These  ornaments  are  in  general 
treated  with  the  greatest  taste  and  elegance.     Besides  the 
obvious  difference  in  the  style  of  the  vases,  there  is  a  remarkable 
differance  in  the  execution  of  the  paintings.    They  are  not  all 
of  the  highest  merits  but  the  boldness  of  the  outlines  is  generally 
remarkalde  on  them.    They  could  be  executed  only  with  the 
greatest  rapidity^  the  clay  absorbing  the  colours  very  quickly; 
so  that  if  a  line  was  interrupted,  the  joining  would  be  per- 
ceptible.   Some  thought  that  the  figures  were  executed  by  the 
means  of  patterns  cut  out,  which  being  laid  on  the  vase,  pre- 
served on  the  black  ground  the  principal  masses  in  yellow, 
which  were  finished  afterwards  with  a  brush.    But  this  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  abandoned  by  himself,  par- 
ticularly since  the  traces  of  a  point  have  been  recognised,  with 
which  the  artist  had  at  first  sketched  on  the  soft  clay  the 
principal  outlines,  which  he  finished  afterwards  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  the  black  pigment,  without,  however,  strictly  follow- 
ing the  lines  traced  by  the  point.    The  traces  of  the  point  are 
rarely  observed ;  all  depended  on  the  skill  and  talent  of  the 
artists.    They  must  have  been  very  numerous,  as  these  vases 
are  found  in  such  numbers,  and  the  greater  number  may  be 
considered  as  models  for  the  excellence  of  their  design  and  the 
taste  of  their  composition.    Not  unfrequently,  the  artists  by 
whom  the  designs  have  been  painted,  have  placed  their  names 
on  them ;  the  principal  names  known  are  Ihose  of  Clitias,  Doris 
who  painted  the  celebrated  Fran9ois  vase,  Asteas,  and  Epictetos. 
Clitias  is  the  most  ancient;  his  designs  evince  the  infancy  of 
art,  those  of  the  other  artists  display  greater  progress  in  the 
art;  the  name  can  be  recognised  ^m   the   word  EFPA'i'E, 
painted,  which  follows  it  immediately.    Some  vases  have  the 
potter's  name  inscribed  on  them,  accompanied  by  the  expression 
EnoIHSEN,  MEnOIHSEN,  as  MEIAIA2  EnOIHSEN,  EKSEKIA2 
MEnoiHSEN.      One   of    the   earliest  makers   was   Taleidea 
Nearly  fifty  names  of  potters  have  been  found,  but  they  only 
occur  on  choice  specimens  of  art    On  many  vases  the  name  of 
the  artist  appears  along  with  that  of  the  potter,  which  much 
enhances  the  value  of  the  vase.    On  the  celebrated  Francois 
vase  appear  the  name  of  the  artist  Clitias,  and  the  name  of  the 
potter  Ergotimos.    Some  potters,  such  as  Amasis  and  Euphronius, 
I)ainted  as  well  as  made  vases.    Other  inscriptions  are  sometimes 
found  on  vases  which  enhance  their  value  greatly.    They  are 
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generally  the  names  of  gods,  heroes  and  other  mythological 
personages,  which  are  represented  in  the  paintings.  These  in- 
scriptions are  of  great  interest  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  order  according  to 
which  they  are  traced,  the  greater  or  lesser  antiquity  of  the  vase 
can  be  recognised,  these  inscriptions  necessarily  following  all 
the  changes  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  care  must  be  taken  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  inscription  goes  from  right  to  leffc,  whether 
the  long  Yowels  H  O,  the  donble  letters  ^;s  are  replaced  by  the 
silent  yowels,  or  single  letters ;  these  are  in  general  signs  of 
relative  antiquity  which  prove  that  of  the  vase  itself;  secondly, 
because  the  names  invariably  explain  the  subject  of  the  painting, 
and  even  indicate  by  a  name  hitherto  unknown,  either  some 
personage  who  sometimes  bore  another  name,  or  a  person  whose 
real  name  was  imknown,  in  fine,  some  mythic  beings  of  whom 
ancient  writers  give  us  no  information.  The  information 
derived  from  vases  is  of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  Greek 
mythology  viewed  in  its  different  epochs,  and  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  understanding'of  ancient  tragic  or  lyric  poets.  Moral 
or  historical  inscriptions,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  have  also  been 
found  on  vases.  The  letters  of  these  inscriptions  are  capital  or 
cursive ;  they  are  very  delicately  traced,  and  often  require  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  perceive.  They  are  traced  in  black 
or  white  with  a  brush,  sometimes  they  are  incised  with  a  very 
sharp  point  The  word  KAA02  is  very  frequently  found  on 
vases  which  bear  inscriptions,  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
Iiroper  name.**  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet 
intended  to  express  the  personal  beauty  of  the  individual  named 
on  the  vase,  as  on  a  vase  in  the  Vatican  Museum  we  see  a  paint- 
ing representing  Priam,  Hector,  and  Andromache,  with  their 
names  over  each ;  over  Hector  is  the  inscription  'EKroip  *caXo?, 
''The  noble  Hector."  In  the  form  KokoKdyaOos,  it  'signified 
brave  and  beautiful,  the  very  acme  of  praise  given  to  a  person. 
On  some  which  had  been  gifts  to  some  "  beautiful  youths,"  we 
find  the  inscription  HOIIAIS  KAAOS, "  the  handsome  boy,"  and 
also  the  form  ONETOPIAES  KAAOS,  "  the  handsome  Onetorides," 
2TPOIB02  KAA02, "  the  handsome  Stroibos."  One  youth  is  called 

*  Some  suppose  that  the  painter  wrote  it  at  first  on  executing  the  vase, 
and  that  afterwards  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  to  possess  it  was 
added  to  it,  for  many  yases  are  found  on  which  no  name  follows  this  Greek 
word,  which  means  ^beautiful." 

U  2 
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HinoKPlTOS  KAAI2T0S,"  the  most  handsome  Hippocritus."  The 
names  of  females^  whether  brides,  beauties,  or  hetairse,  are  fonnd 
accompanied  with  the  expression  KAAE,  as  OINANGE  KAAE, "  the 
lovely  GSnanthe/'  POAON  KAAE,  "  the  fair  Rodon/**  On  others, 
salu^tory  expressions  are  sometimes  found,  such  as  XAIPE  2Y, 
"Hail  to  thee;"  or,  H020N  AEnoTE  EY*PON,  "Happy  as 
possible." 

The  subjects  represented  on  painted  vases,  although  of  in- 
finite variety,  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,!  which  include 
them  all:— 1.  Mythological  subjects;  2.  Heroic  subjects;  3. 
Historical  subjecte.  The  Mythological  subjects  relate  to  the 
history  of  all  the  gods,  and  their  adventures  in  human  fcnm 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  beautiful  works  of  art  were 
not  meant  for  use,  but  rather  as  keepsakes  or  presents.  The  same  custom 
of  placing  legends  on  these  vases  has  been  retained  on  the  Majolica  pottery 
of  Italy.  Thus,  on  a  dish  to  be  given  to  a  friend  is  found :  VIVA  VIVA  IN 
ETERNUM,  or  "Pensa  a  Dio,"  or  «Ama  Dio."  The  amatorii,  or  lovers* 
presents,  given  at  betrothals  or  at  other  times,  form  a  very  numerous  class 
in  Majolica.  On  a  plate  we  find  inscribed,  '*  Mariana  bella  sopra  1'  altre 
belle  " ;  but  the  more  frequent  legends  are  such  as  ^  Elena  bella,"  "  Silvia 
bella,"  and  the  like. 

t  Millingen  divides  them  into  the  following  seven  classes,  according  to 
their  subjects : — 

1.  Those  subjects  which  refer  to  the  Divinities,  their  wars  with  the 
giants,  their  amours,  the  sacrifices  which  are  offered  to  them. 

2.  Those  relative  to  the  Heroic  Times.  This  class,  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  embraces  all  the  mythological  period,  from 
the  arrival  of  Cadmus  to  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca ;  it  includes  the 
Heracleid,  the  Theseid,  the  two  wars  of  Thebes,  that  of  the  Amazons,  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  war  of  Troy. 

3.  The  Dionysiac  subjects:  Bacchus — ^The  Satyrs,  the  Sileni,  the 
Nymphs,  and  his  other  attendants.  Dionysiac  festivals  and  processions, 
with  the  dances  and  amusements  which  accompany  them.  As  these 
festivals  were  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  popular,  the  ancients  were 
naturally  anxious  to  multiply  representations  of  them. 

4.  Subjects  of  Civil  Life,  such  as  marriages,  amorous  scenes,  repasts, 
sacrifices,  hunts,  military  dances,  warriors  setting  out  for  the  war,  or 
returning  victorious  to  their  country.  This  class  is  of  the  greatest  use  in 
giving  information  with  regard  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  dresses  of  the 
ancients. 

5.  Those  which  represent  Funeral  Ceremonies.  On  these  we  see  de- 
picted the  representations  of  tombs,  around  which  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  deceased  bring  offerings  and  libations;  among  the  offerings  we 
sometimes  observe  objects  symbolical  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries. 
This  class,  a  very  numerous  one,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  destined 
to  be  placed  in  the  tombs. 

6.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Gymnasia;    ephebi  occupied  in  different 
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are  reproduced  on  them  in  a  thousand  shapes.  It  requires  a 
deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology,  in  order  to 
explain  the  different  subjects.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  subjects  in  Greece  was  the  Gigantomachia,  which  is 
found  represented  as  a  whole  upon  many  vases,  while  others 
contain  individual  incidents  from  it.  Among  the  Olympic 
deities  represented,  Zeus  takes  a  prominent  part.  The  father 
of  the  gods,  the  great  thunderer,  seldom  appears  alone,  but  is 
chiefly  seen  in  scenes  from  the  Heracleid  and  the  Trojan  war. 
On  the  black  vases,  and  on  those  of  the  finest  style  with  red 
figures,  his  amorous  adventures  are  also  frequently  depicted. 
The  goddess  Hera  rarely  appears.  Athene,  the  great  female 
deity  of  the  Ionic  race,  plays  an  important  part  in  many  scenes. 
As  Pallas  Athene  she  frequently  appears;  generally  on  foot, 
but  sometimes  in  her  quadriga.  Poseidon,  the  sea  god,  appears 
as  a  subordinate  in  many  scenes,  and  as  d  protagonist  in  others. 
Apollo,  Artemis,  Hepbsestos,  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Hermes, 
frequently  appear  in  various  scenes  in  the  vases.  The  greater 
part  of  the  paintings  of  the  vases  are  relative  to  Dionysus,  his 
festivals  and  mysteries.  On  them  we  see  depicted  his  birth, 
childhood,  education,  all  his  exploits,  his  banquets,  and  his 
games ;  his  habitual  companions,  his  religious  ceremonies,  the 
lampadephori  brandishing  the  long  torches,  the  dendropbori 
raising  branches  of  trees,  adorned  with  garlands  and  tablets ; 
the  initiated  preparing  for  the  mysteries ;  lastly,  the  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  those  great  institutions,  and  the  circumstances 
relative  to  their  dogmas  and  their  aim.  The  inferior  deities 
also  appear  on  the  vases :  Eros,  Hades  or  Pluto,  Helios,  the 
Gharites,  or  Graces,  the  Muses,  Aurora,  Selene,  Nike.  The  deities 
of  Hades  are  occasionally  painted,  as  the  Moiras  or  Fates,  the 
Erinnyes  or  Furies,  Charon  and  the  Shades,  and  the  Gorgons. 
The  BeroiccU  subjects,  which  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 


exercises,  who  are  conversing  with'  one  another,  or  with  the  gymnast. 
As  vases  were  frequently  given  as  prizes  to  the  conquerors  in  the  games, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  those  on  which  similar  subjects  are  represented 
were  destined  for  that  purpose. 

7.  Subjects  which  have  reference  to  the  Mysteries,  and  which  represent 
ceremonies  preparatory  to  the  initiations.  Similar  subjects  are  only  to  be 
met  with  on  vases  of  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art,  and  which  are  found 
in  that  part  of  Italy  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lucani,  Bruttii,  and  the 
Saronites,  where  Greek  ideas  and  customs  were  corrupted  by  the  mixture 
of  those  of  these  barbarous  nations. 
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mythological  J  represent  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece: 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Cadmus,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Actedon, 
Danaus,  Medea,  the  Centaurs,  the  Amazons,  &c.  The  Heracleid, 
which  occurs  on  vases  of  all  ages,  offers  an  extensive  series  of 
the  exploits  of  Heracles,  but  the  adventures  of  Theseus,  especially 
the  death  of  the  Minotaur,  are  portrayed  at  all  epochs  of  the  art. 
They  seem  the  constant  theme  of  the  artist.  The  Argonautie 
expedition  forms  the  subject  of  scenes  on  vases  of  a  late  age  and 
style.    Bellerophon  and  the  Dioscuri  are  rarely  introduced. 

The  Historical  subjects  begin  with  the  war  of  Troy.  Painters^ 
€bs  well  as  poets,  found  in  this  event  a  vast  field  to  exercise  their 
talents  and  their  imagination.  The  principal  actors  in  this 
memorable  drama  appear  on  the  vases.  The  principal  scenes  of 
the  Trojan  war  are  depicted ;  but  we  must  remark,  that  the 
historical  subjects  do  not  extend  to  a  later  period  than  that 
of  the  HeraclidaB.  Among  the  incidents  represented  are  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Iliad,  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  Briseis  led  away  by  the  heralds,  Paris  and  Helen,  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  the  grief  of  Achilles,  the  arming  of  Achilles, 
the  death  of  Hector,  Priam  entreating  for  the  corpse  of  Hector, 
the  terrible  scene  of  the  last  night  of  Troy.  Many  subjects 
from  the  Odyssey  also  occur.  Incidents  from  the  Greek  drama 
are  of  common  occurrence,  such  as  the  death  of  Agamenmon, 
Orestes  and  Pylades  meeting  Electra,  the  death  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  the  Furies  pursuing  Orestes.  We  may  consider,  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  historical  vases,  those  with  paintings 
relative  to  public  and  private  customs;  those  representing 
games,  repasts,  scenic  representations  of  combats  of  animals, 
hunting  and  funereal  subjects.  Millingen  remarks  that  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings  vary  according  to  the  period  and  the 
places  in  which  they  have  been  executed ;  on  the  most  ancient 
vases  Di(Hiy6iac  scenes  are  frequently  seen.  As,  originally,  the 
greater  number  were  destined  to  contain  wine,  they  were 
adorned  with  analogous  subjects.  Those  of  the  beautiful  period 
of  the  art,  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  Nola,  a  town  in 
which  Greek  institutions  were  observed  with  extreme  care,  pre- 
sent the  ancient  traditions  of  mythological  episodes  in  all  their 
purity.  Those  of  a  later  period  represent  subjects  taken  from 
the  tragic  writers.  Lastly,  on  those  of  the  decline  we  see  de-' 
picted  the  new  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  were  mingled 
with  the  ancient  and  simple  religion  of  the  Greek.    Painted 
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yases  are,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  study  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  those  which  the 
Romans  adopted  from  her  in  imitation.  The  generally  accepted 
riew  with  regard  to  the  varions  mythological,  heroical  and 
other  subjects  on  these  yases  is  that  they  were  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  the  vase  painter,  but  copies  may  occasionally  have 
been  produced.  There  ard  instances  of  many  being  undoubtedly 
invented  by  the  vase  painter,  aod  these  are  detected  by  the 
corrections  of  the  master's  hand,  and  by  the  composition  with 
its  accompanying  ornaments  being  adjusted  to  the  character  of 
the  vase.  Such  works  are  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  the 
vase  painters,  Doris,  Eprctetos,  and  Polygnotos. 

We  must  introduce  an  important  remark  here,  relative  to  the 
variety  of  mythological,  heroical,  and  even  historical  subjects. 
These  subjects,  especially  the  first  and  second,  seem  to  form  a 
mythology  and  heroic  history  distinct  from  those  of  the  Greek 
poets  and  prose  writers.  We  find  on  the  vases  persons  not 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers ;  entire  scenes,  also,  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  written  tradition,  or  which  are  represented 
with  circumstances  which  history  has  not  handed  down  to  us. 
We  must  further  remark,  that  the  mytholc^y  of  the  poets  is 
not  always  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  prose  writers;  and 
among  the  poets  themselves,  that  of  the  lyric  writers  is  fre- 
quently different  from  that  of  the  tragic  poets.  Traditions 
must  have  changed ;  and,  perhaps,  at  the  period  of  the  great 
writers  of  Greece,  there  was  established,  amidst  this  confusion, 
a  kind  of  eclecticism,  which  left  the  poet,  the  my  thograph,  &a,  the 
liberty  of  choosing  among  those  traditions  whatever  suited.,  best 
the  aim  and  nature  of  the  poem,  or  whatever  appeared  moi^ 
likely.  Painted  vases,  especially  the  most  ancient,  which  ard 
anterior  to  these  writers,  give  us  information  which  we  do  not 
receive  from  ancient  writers;  this  gives  to  their  study  a  great 
degree  of  importance  and  interest :  further,  they  represent,  in 
the  most  authentic  manner,  the  genuine  history  of  art  among 
the  Greeks  from  its  origin  until  it  reached  perfection. 

The  ornaments  which  relieve  and  embellish,  and  so  to  speak, 
frame  the  painted  scenes  on  these  vases,  form  a  conspicuous 
class.  They  are  artistically  disposed  upon  them,  according  to 
certain  rules  of  great  symmetry  and  taste.  These  ornaments, 
indeed,  exhibit  great  monotony  and  are  repetitions  of  one  type; 
but  they  are  distinguished  by  an  airy  lightness  and  an  extreme 
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simplicity  which  haimonise  exquisitely  with  the  hmnan  forms 
with  which  they  are  associated.  They  are  well  adapted  to  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  yases^  and  afford  great  relief  to  the 
subject  depicted.  One  special  character  of  Greek  pottery  is,  that 
from  its  origin  it  adopted  a  conventional  style  of  ornament  from 
which  it  never  departed ;  no  natural  object,  be  it  plant,  bird,  or 
animal,  is  rendered  in  its  real  form,  or  in  its  intimate  details. 
It  is  on  the  earliest  vases  that  ornament  is  most  employed;  as 
the  art  develops  itself,  it  is  gradually  lessened,  till  at  the  best 
period  it  almost  disappears.  But  on  the  later  efforts  of  the 
potters  it  again  rises  like  a  noxious  weed,  diminishing  the 
interest  of,  and  idtimately  superseding  the  subjects. 

We  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  principal  ornaments  in  detail. 
Of  these,  the  msaander  takes  the  most  prominent  position.  It 
differs  considerably  on  the  various  vases  on  which  it  is  found. 
On  the  early  ones  it  predominates  in  the  simplest  form.  On 
others  it  occurs  in  a  more  complex  variety,  occupying  the  most 
prominent  places  of  the  vases,  as  the  neck,  body,  handles.  On 
vases  of  a  more  advanced  s^le  of  art,  it  appears  in  a  more 
complete  and  connected  form  intermingled  with  flowers. 

The  zigzag  or  herring-bone  is  of  common  occurrence  on  vases 
of  the  oldest  style,  disposed  in  horizontal  or  vertical  banda  It 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  the  most  universal  pattern  known. 
Egg-and-tongue  ornaments  are  employed  on  vases  of  all  periods. 
The  helix  is  extensively  employed  as  a  frieze  or  scroll  on  many 
vases,  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  styles.  When  it  appears  alone 
it  resembles  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant  with  seven  petals;  but, 
in  combination,  it  follows  the  scroll  like  the  leaf  of  a  creeping 
plant,  the  points  of  which  are  either  in  one  direction,  or  half  of 
them  one  way  and  half  the  other,  or  alternately  upright  and 
pendent.  Its  development  may  be  traced  from  a  mere  bud, 
until  it  assumes  a  more  floral  and  picturesque  shape.  A  very 
common  ornament  of  the  necks  of  amphorsB  and  other  vases,  is 
a  wreath  of  interlaced  flowers  and  buds.  Ivy  leaves  in  bands, 
or  as  wreaths  frequently  occur.  Crosses  also  of  various  shapes 
constantly  appear  as  ornamental  devices. 

As  to  the  uses  of  these  vases,  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
opinions ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  a  great  number  of  vases 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  many  were,  doubtless,  articles  of 
household  furniture,  for  use  and  adornment,  such  as  the  larger 
vases,  destined,  by  their  size,  weight,  and  form,  to  remain  in  the 
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same  place,  while  others,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  were  made 
to  hold  wine  and  other  liquids,  unguents,  and  perfumes.  It  is 
evident  that  they  were  more  for  ornament  than  use,  and  that 
they  were  considered  as  objects  of  art,  for  the  paintings  seem  to 
haye  been  executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the  period.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  for  entertainments,  and  the  banquets  of  the 
wealthy.  They  are  seen  in  use  in  scenes  painted  on  the  vases 
themselves.  Many,  especially  those  of  the  later  style,  were  solely 
used  for  decorative  purposes,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  one 
side  only  being  executed  with  care,  whilst  the  other  has  been 
n^lected,  both  in  the  drawing  and  in  the  subject.  Those  with 
Panathenaic  subjects  were  probably  given  full  of  oil,  as  prizes 
at  the  national  games.  These  were  called  Athla,  Certain  vases 
bearing  the  inscription, "  From  Athens,"  or  "  Prize  from  Athens," 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  victors  in  the  pentathlon,  or 
courses  of  athletic  exercises  in  the  Panathenssa.  Others  may 
have  been  given  at  the  palsBstric  festivals,  or  as  nuptial  presents, 
or  as  pledges  of  love  and  friendship;  and  these  are  marked  by 
some  appropriate  inscription.  We  find  that  they  were  also  used 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mysteries,  for  we  see  their  forms  re- 
presented on  the  vases  themselves :  Bacchus  frequently  holds  a 
cantharUs,  Satyrs  carry  a  diota.  A  few  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pressly for  sepulchral  purposes.  Some  have  supposed  that  these 
vases  were  intended  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  their  use,  for  they  are  only  found  in  tombs 
in  which  the  bodies  have  been  buried  without  being  burnt. 
The  piety  of  the  relations  adorned  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  with 
those  vases,  together  with  his  armour  and  jewellery,  which  they 
had  prized  most  in  life,  which  were  associated  with  their  habits, 
or  recalled  circumstances  the  memory  of  which  they  cherished.* 

*  That  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  place  in  tombs  the  vases 
that  were  dear  to  the  deceased,  we  find  from  the  following  passage  of 
Vitruvius : — "  Virgo  civis  Gorinthia  jam  matura  nuptiis,  implicita  morbo 
decessit :  post  sepnlturam  ejus,  qiUbus  ea  viva  poculia  delectabafur,  nutriz 
oollecta  et  composita  in  calatho  pertulit  ad  monumentum  et  in  summo 
collocayit;  et  uti  ea  permanerent  dintius  sub  divo,  tegula  tezit." — 
ViTBUViUB,  lib.  iy.,  cap.  1.  The  same  custom,  and  the  same  feelings  which 
lead  to  that  custom,  we  find  in  the  funeral  rites  of  an  Indian  tribe,  as  thus 
beaatifully  embodied  in  a  poetic  dirge  by  Schiller : 

**  Here  bring  the  last  gifts  I  and  with  these 
The  last  lament  be  said — 
Let  all  that  pleased,  and  yet  may  please, 
Be  buried  with  the  dead."— Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

[In 
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The  origin  of  the  custom  of  placing  ohjects  belonging'  to  the 
deceased  with  him  in  his  tomb  would  seem  to  be  the  supersti^ 
tious  objection  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  use  anything 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the  memory  of,  the  dead.  These 
objects  were  consequently  placed  with  the  deceased  in  his  tooih. 
This  superstitious  objection,  prevalent  among  all  unciyilised 
nations,  has  given  rise  to  this  custom,  which  is  found  to  be 
adopted  by  all  the  early  and  primitive  races  of  the  world.  This 
custom  has  handed  them  down  to  our  times.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  ceased  when  Roman  sovereignty  was  established  throughout 
Italy  and  Sicily.  The  Romans,  burning  their  dead,  and  never 
adopting  the  custom  of  burying  vases  in  tombs,  by  their  ior 
fluence  must  have  brought  them  into  disuse,  and,  consequently, 
their  manufacture  ceased. 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  these  vases,  Dr.  Birch  writes,  "It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  age  of  the  oldest  glazed  vases 
without  inscriptions.  Some  seem  to  be  coeval  with  the  dawn  of 
Hellenic  civiliiuition,  perhaps  nine  or  ten  centuries  before  Christ. 
Glazed  vases  of  a  very  fine  kind  were  probably  manufoctnred 
between  Olympiad  LXXXIV  =  b.o.  444,  and  Olympiad  XCIV 
=  B.O.  404.  Those  made  when  painting  and  art  had  attained 
their  climax  fall  between  Olympiads  XCIV-CXX  or  b.o.  400- 
800.  The  decadence  of  the  art  seems  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  GXX  Olympiad  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the 
Great  had  introduced  vases  of  the  precious  metals  and  gems 
into  Greece ;  and  earthenware  vases  probably  fell  into  disuse 
about  the  first  century  before  Christ,  having  become  entirely 
superseded  by  works  in  metal.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  rarities."  While,  however,  M.  Gerhard  assigns  the  above 
dates  to  the  art  of  making  vases,  Millingen  is  of  opinion  that 


In  a  passage  of  an  ancient  author,  qaoted  by  Atkentens,  lib.  xi.,  c  1,  we 
iind  a  similar  custom  mentioned : — N<icvf  x^MMt/o'T^wrovs  iw\  rdros  c^pc^iff 
ffTifidios  irpo4$7iKW  ainoTs  tfclXccoy  itum  xon/lpia  re  ari^opovs  r*  M 
KpdiTiv  i9riKw,  "  The  corpses  being  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  placed  on 
a  thick  bed  of  leaves,  one  placed  near  them  a  rich  feast,  drinking  cups,  and 
placed  a  chaplet  on  their  heads.''  In  the  early  periods  of  Chinese  history  a 
similar  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  of  interring  with  the  dead,  vanes, 
which  reposed  with  them  for  ages.  These  vases  were  conferred  as  marks 
of  honour  by  the  prince,  and  other  illustrious  personages,  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state. —  Vide  Thorns  on  Ancient  Chinese  Vases  of  the  Shang 
Dynasty,  from  1743  to  1496,  b.c. 
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th^  period  during  which  it  principally  flourished  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  epochs : — 

1st.  That  of  the  ancient  style,  b.o.  70CML50,  in  which  are 
comprehended  the  first  efforts  of  the  art 

2nd.  That  of  vases  of  the  fine,  b.o.  450-228,  or  from  the  time 
of  the  Persian  to  the  Second  Punic  war.  The  best  he  supposes 
were  executed  during  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Polygnotus,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Pliny,  drew  his  female  figures  with 
transparent  garments  and  head-dresses  of  different  colours  r 
represented  the  mouth  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  and  did 
away  with  the  ancient  conventional  stiffness  of  the  attitudes. 

8rd.  That  of  the  vases  manufactured  &om  the  Second  Punic 
to  the  Social  war,  in  which  he  includes  those  of  the  latest  style 
found  in  the  Basilicata,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  ancient- 
Campania  and  Lucania.  Later  than  this  they  could  not  have 
been  made,  for  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  all  the  towns  of  Magna 
GrsBcia,  except  Ehegium,  Naples,  and  Tarentum,  had  relapsed 
into  barbarism. 

Other  writers,  as  Mr.  Kramer,  coi^'ecture  that  the  vases  of 
the  oldest  style  were  made  from  Olympiad  L  =  b.o.  577,  to 
Olympiad  LXXX  =  b.o.  457,  those  of  the  second,  or  ^' hard 
style "  of  art,  from  Olympiad  LXXX  =  b.o.  457  to  Olympiad 
XO  =  417 ;  and  those  of  the  fine  style,  from  Olympiad  XG  = 
B.O.  417  to  Olympiad  C  =  b.o.  877.  For  the  last  class  of  vases 
he  names  no  period.  He  thinks  none  of  a  later  date  tiian  the 
Second  Punic  war. 

The  oldest  express  mention  of  painted  vases  in  Greek  authors 
is  made  by  the  poet  Pindar,  who  flourished  b.o.  528.  He  par- 
ticularly describes  the  painted  Panathenaic  amphorss,  which 
were  given  as  prizes  in  the  contests  of  the  Panathensean  festival. 
Thus  he  sings  of  Thiseus,  the  son  of  Ulias,  the  Argive,  who  had 
twice  obtained  prizes  of  Panathenaic  amphorsB,  in  the  wrestling 
matches  at  Athens:  "Him  twice,  at  distant  intervals,  in  the 
festivals  of  Athens,  have  sweet  voices  lauded.  He  brought  the 
fruits  of  the  olive  in  earth,  burnt  by  fire,  to  the  manly  people  of 
Hera  (Argos)  in  the  variegated  receptacles  of  vases.** 

Those  made  use  of  in  the  Athenian  graves  are  unequivocally^ 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes.  Athenseus,  Strabo,  and  Suetonius 
mention  painted  vases.  The  later  scholiast  of  Theocritus  also 
mentions  the  fictile  vases,  painted  all  over  with  various  colours. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  the  colonies  established  at  Capua  by 
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Julius  Cffisar  destroyed^  when  building  country  houses,  the 
most  ancient  tombs,  especially  as  tbey  found  in  them  ancient 
vases  (aliquantum  vasculorum  operis  antiqui  reperiebant).  In 
the  opinion  of  Bottiger,  vasctila  can  only  be  applied  to  vases  of 
bronze ;  however,  as  Suetonius  speaks  of  the  tombs  of  Capua  in 
particular,  and  as  there  are  still  painted  vases  found  there,  and 
that  no  bronze  vases  are  ever  found  in  the  tombs,  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  phrase  of  Suetonius  can  be  applied  to  the  painted 
vases  which  are  still  found  there  in  such  numbers.  So  famous 
were  the  products  of  the  Corinthian  potters  in  antiquity,  that 
the  soldiers  sent  by  Julius  Csesar  to  the  city,  then  deserted,  to 
form  the  Colonia  Julia  of  Corinth,  instead  of  cultivating  the 
lands,  occupied  themselves  more  profitably  in  the  plunder  of  the 
ancient  sepulchres.  The  Necro-Corinthia,  or  objects  extracted 
thence,  Strabo  tells  us,  were  the  admiration  of  the  rich  nobility 
of  Bome,  and  became  the  ornaments  of  their  rooms.  The 
Bomans  must  then  have  known  them ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to 
be  justified  by  the  following  observation.  The  Greeks  of  Italy 
buried  their  dead  without  burning  them ;  for  this  reason,  human 
ashes  have  never  been  found  in  vases  in  Greek  tombs,  the  vases 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  stretched  out  on  Ihe 
ground.  However,  some  vases  have  been  discovered  full  of 
ashes  and  half-burnt  bones;  and,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Bomans  to  burn  the  dead,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  vase  at 
first  deposited  empty  in  a  Greek  tomb,  had  been  taken  out  of  it, 
and  that  afterwards  it  was  u^ed  as  a  cinerary  urn  for  a  Boman. 
These  substitutions  were  not  rare  in  ancient  times;  there  is,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  a  vase  in  Oriental  alabaster,  executed 
in  Egypt,  which  bears  the  name  of  Xerxes  in  hieroglyphic  and 
cuneiform  characters,  which  was  at  a  later  period  employed  as  a 
cinerary  urn  for  a  member  of  the  Boman  family  Claudia,  as  the 
Latin  inscription  shows  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  vase,  the 
other  side  bearing  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  inscription. 

We  could  not  but  feel  astonished  at  the  perfect  preservation 
of  such  fragile  objects,  did  we  not  know  that  they  were  found 
in  tombs.  Those  in  which  they  are  found,  are  placed  near  the 
walls,  but  outside  the  town,  at  a  slight  depth,  except  those  of 
Nola,  where  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  considerably  raised 
the  soil  since  the  period  when  the  tombs  were  made,  so  that 
some  of  the  tombs  of  Nola  are  about  twenty-one  feet  under 
ground.    In  Greece,  the  graves  are  generally  small,  being  de- 
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l^igned  for  single  corpses,  which  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  vases  discovered  in  that  country.  At  Athens 
the  earlier  graves  are  sunk  deepest  in  the  soil,  and  those  at 
Corinth,  especially  such  as  contain  the  early  Corinthian  vases, 
are  found  by  boring  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  The  early  tombs  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  CsBre,  or 
Cervetri,in  Italy, are  tunnelled  in  the  earth;  and  those  at  Yulci, 
and  in  the  Etruscan  territory,  from  which  the  finest  and  largest 
vases  have  been  extracted,  are  chambers  hewn  in  the  rocks. 
In  southern  Italy,  especially  in  Campania,  the  common  tombs 
are  constructed  of  rude  stones  or  tiles,  and  are  exactly  of  suffi* 
cient  size  to  contain  a  corpse  and  five  or  six  vases ;  a  small  one 
is  placed  near  the  head,  and  the  others  between  the  legs  of  the 
body,  or  they  are  ranged  on  each  side,  frequently  on  the  left;  side 
alone.  The  number  and  beauty  of  the  vases  vary,  probably, 
according  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb. 
The  tombs  of  the  first  class  are  larger,  and  have  been  built  with 
large  cut  stones,  and  rarely  connected  with  cement ;  the  walls 
inside  are  coated  with  stucco,  and  adorned  with  paintings ;  these 
tombs  resemble  a  small  chamber ;  the  corpse  is  laid  out  in  the 
middle,  the  vases  are  placed  round  it,  frequently  some  others  are 
hung  up  to  the  walls  on  nails  of  bronze.*  The  number  of  vases 
is  always  greater  in  these  tombs ;  they  are  also  of  a  more  elegant 
form.  Several  other  articles  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tombs, 
such  as  gold  and  silver  fibulsa,  swords,  spears,  armour,  and 
several  ornaments.  The  objects  buried  with  the  corpse  generally 
bespeak  the  tastes  and  occupation  of  the  deceased.  Waririors 
are  found  with  their  armour,  women  with  ornaments  for  the 
toilet,  priests  with  their  sacerdotal  ornaments,  as  in  the  tomb 
at  Cervetri.  When  the  vases  are  taken  out  of  the  excavations^ 
they  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  whitish  earth,  something 
like  tartar,  and  of  a  calcareous  nature;  it  disappears  on  the 
application  of  aqua  fortis.  This  operation  oaght  to  be  done 
with  great  caution;  for  though  the  aquafortis  does  not  injure 
tne  black  varnish,  it  might  destroy  some  of  the  other  colours. 
Some  of  these  vases  are  as  well  preserved  as  if  they  had  just 
issued  from  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  others  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthy  salts  with  which  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact; many  are  found  broken, — ^these  have  been  put  together  and 
restored  with  great  skill.    But  this  work  of  restoration,  especially 

*  See  page  139. 
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if  the  artist  adds  any  details  which  are  not  yisible  on  the  oricqnal, 
might  alter  or  metamorphose  a  subject,  and  the  archadologist 
ought  to  set  little  value  on  these  modem  additions,  in  the  study 
of  a  painted  yase. 

The  oldest  establishments  of  potteries  appear  to  haye  been 
Samos,  Corinth,  JBgina.  From  the  oldest  times,  the  island  of 
Samos  was  renowned  for  its  fictile  ware.  Corinth  had  established 
at  an  early  period  an  active  trade  in  her  pottery  with  the  Greek 
colonies  all  over  the  Mediterranean ;  the  products  of  Corinthian 
potters  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  vases  of 
•Corinth  are  generally  in  the  old  style  called  Doric,  with  black 
figures  on  cream-coloured  grounds.  Some  of  these  may  have 
:proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Eucheir,  who  left 
/Corinth  with  Demaratus,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Tarquinii., 
The  most  celebrated  production  of  the  Corinthian  potteries  is 
.the  Dodwell  vase,  ^gina  produced  vases  in  the  early  styla 
'Ergotimos,  the  maket  of  the  Francois  vase,  was  probably  a 
native  of  this  island.  The  island  of  Melos  has  also  yielded  vases 
.of  different  ages  and  styles.  The  potteries  of  Asia  Minor  were 
probably  also  of  very  ancient  date,  as  fragments  of  vases  of  a 
very  early  style  have  been  found  on  Mount  Sipylus,  at  Smyrna, 
at  Halicamassus,  and  lately  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Ilium.  It 
was  not  until  a  later  period  that  the  Athenian  pottery  attained 
any  great  eminence  or  became  universally  sought  affcer.  The 
existence  of  twoEeramikoi,  or  pottery  districts  at  Athens,  shows 
the  great  commercial  importance  of  ibe  manufacture.  Athenian 
vases  were  carried  by  the  PhoBnidans,  as  objects  of  traffic,  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  then  known  world.  In  the  Periplus  of 
Scylax  the  Phoenicians  are  mentioned  as  exchanging  the  pottery 
d  Athens  for  the  ivory  of  Africa.  Panathenaic  vases  have  been 
found  in  the  Cyrenaica,  evidently  imported  from  Athens.  By 
the  Athenians  potters  were  called  Prometheans,  from  the 
l^itan  Prometheus,  who  made  man  out  of  clay,  and  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  fictile  art.  The  pottery  of  Athens  was  tlje 
most  highly  renowned  of  the  ancient  fabrics,  and  was  exported 
in  very  early  days.  Its  cups  were  celebrated.  Many  of  the 
Athenian  vases  are  of  the  later  period  of  the  art.  Cerameus, 
the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  was  the  protector  of  the  potters : 
hence  the  district  in  Athens  assigned  to  the  potters  was  called 
jCeramicus.  The  invention  of  the  potter's  art  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  Athenian  Coroebus. 
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The  first  manufactories  of  these  yases  in  Italy  are  supposed 
to  have  been  established  not  far  from  the  sea-coast^  as  at  GsBre, 
Tarquinii,  Yulci,  Locri,  Tarentum,  Cuma^  Paestum,  Surrentum. 
The  yases  of  more  ancient  style^with  black  figures,  are  more 
frequently  found  at  these  places.  At  a  later  period  manufiftctories 
were  established  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  plains 
and  on  hiUs,  as  at  St.  Agata  de'  Goti,  in  La  Puglia,  in  Basilicata, 
and  near  Naples.  Among  judges,  the  yases  most  to  be  pre- 
ferred are  those  which  are  of  the  manufEbcture  of  Locri  in 
Calabria,  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily ;  those  of  Guma,  of  Capua, 
and  of  Nola  in  Campania ;  and  those  of  Yulci  and  Canino  in  the 
Boman  states.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Nola  are  the  elegance  of  the  shapes,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  glaze,  which  is  often  of  an  intense  black  colour. 
Those  from  Yulci  are  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  art« 
All  styles  and  epochs  have  been  found  there.  In  those  places, 
where  manufiu3tories  were  established  at  a  later  period,  many 
excellent  yases  with  beautiful  compositions  have  been  frequently 
found,  but  not  in  that  simple  and  elegant  style  which  was 
.peculkr  to  the  Greeks.  St.  Agata  de'  Goti  was  renowned  for 
its  yases,  being  among  some  of  the  first  discovered.  At  one 
time  its  name  was  giyen  to  all  vases  of  later  style  and  fabric. 
The  vases  of  the  Basilicata  comprise  a  large  portion  of  those  of 
the  later  style  of  art,  and  exhibit  the  local  peculiarities  of  a 
native  fabric.  Many  of  the  vases  of  la  Puglia  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  later  style  of  art.  Those  of  Canosa  and  Euvo 
rank  as  some  of  the  very  finest  of  the  florid  style  of  the  decad- 
ence of  the  art  In  Sicily,  the  cities  of  the  southern  coast  have 
produced  the  greatest  nuQiber  of  vases,  Agrigentum  (Girgenti) 
abounding  in  the  treasures  of  Ceramic  art. 

Several  imitations  have  been  made  of  ancient  vases,  either 
through  a  love  of  art  or  for  the  purpose  of  deceit.  The  first  may 
be  considered  praiseworthy,  as  it  has  contributed  considerably 
to  bring  to  perfection  modem  pottery;  the  second  as, highly 
censurable,  for  even  experienced  connoisseurs  have  been  de- 
ceived. Pietro  Fondi,  who  had  established  his  manufactories 
at  Yenice  and  at  Corfu,  was  remarkable  for  his  success  in  this 
kind  of  deceit.  The  family  Yasari,  at  Arezzo,  manufactured 
vases  of  this  kind ;  there  are  several  of  them  in  the  Gallery  at 
Florence.  Of  this  kind  of  deception  there  are  several  kinds. 
Sometimes  the  vase  is  ancient,  but  the  painting  is  modem;  &e- 
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qnently  details  and  inscriptions  are  added  to  the  ancient  paint- 
ing; but  the  difference  of  the  style  of  drawing,  the  multiplicity 
of  details,  the  nails  indicated  on  the  hands  and  feet,  betray  the 
&aud,  as  well  as  the  coarseness  of  the  earth  (which  makes  the 
vases  heavier),  and  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  varnish.  The  test 
which  the  colours  of  the  false  vases  are  made  to  undergo  is  also 
decisive.  If  colours  mixed  with  water  or  alcoho}  have  been  em* 
ployed,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  little  water  or  spirits  of  wine 
over  them  to  make  them  disappear ;  the  ancient  colours,  having 
been  baked  with  the  vases,  resist  this  test  In  modem  times, 
imitations  have  been  made  by  the  celebrated  Wedgwood,  re- 
markable alike  for  their  elegance  and  taste. 

Scleral  collections  have  been  formed  of  these  vases.  The 
British  Museum  contains  the  finest  collections,  purchased  by 
government  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others.  The  Museum 
at  Naples,  and  the  Gregorian  Museum  in  the  Vatican,  also  con- 
tain many  beautiful  specimens  from  Magna  GrsBcia  and  Etmria. 
The  British  Museum  has  about  2,600  vases  of  all  kinds.  The 
Museum  at  Naples  contains  about  2,100,  and  the  Gregorian 
Museum  at  Bome  about  1,000.  Several  amateurs  have  also 
formed  collections  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  We  may 
mention  those  of  Boger,  Hope,  Sir  Harry  Englefield,  in  England  ; 
those  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  Comte  Pourtalds,  in  France  ; 
and  that  of  the  Marquis  Campana,  in  Bome.  The  total  number 
of  vases  in  public  and  private  collections  probably  amounts  to 
15,000  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  these  collections  have  been  pub- 
lished, such  as  the  first  collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
■explained  by  d'Hancarville ;  the  second  by  Tischbein.  Several 
works  have  also  been  published,  giving  detailed  accounts  of 
painted  vases  in  general.    We  shall  only  give  the  principal : — 

Passeri,  'Picturse  Etruscorum  in  Vasculis,'  Bome,  1767,  3 
vols.  fol. ;  '  Collection  of  Engravings  from  Ancient  Vases,  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,'  by  Tischbein,  Naples, 
1798-1803,  4  vols. ;  C.  Bbttiger,  '  Griechische  Vasengemalde,' 
Weimar,  1797, 1800 ;  '  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,'  A.  Millin, 
publie  par  Dubois  Maisonneuve,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols,  fol.; 
Millingen,  'Peintures  de  Vases  Grecques,'  Bome,  1813,  fol; 
Panofka,  'Baccolta  di  Vasi  Scelti,'  Bome,  1826;  Dubois 
Maisonneuve,  'Introduction  h  I'Etude  de  Vases  Antiques,' 
Paris,  1817,  fol.;  Gerhard,  'Berlins  Antike  Bildwerke;' 
Kramer's  work,  'Ueber  den  Styl  und  die  Herkunft  der  ver- 
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mahlten  GrieclL/  Berlin,  1827,  8vo. ;  and  Mr.  Birch's  valnable 
"wark  on  '  Ancient  Pottery.' 

Epochs  of  Painted  Vases. 

We  shall  now  give  descriptions  of  these  painted  vases  according 
to  their  several  styles  or  epochs,  as  given  by  Dr.  Birch ;  illustra- 
tions of  which  we  give. 

As  in  every  development  of  art  there  is  a  cycle  of  rise,  pro- 
gress, cnlinination,  decline  and  decay,  we  must  find  the  same 
in  that  of  painted  vases,  and  thus  we  meet  the  stages  of  their 
development  in  the  epochs  which  have  been  termed  the  Early, 
the  Archaic,  the  Severe,  the  Beautiful,  the  Florid,  and  the  final  one 
of  Decadence.  This  development  was  of  a  gradual  nature,  and 
the  transitional  stages  were  almost  imperceptible,  though  easily 
seen  now  when  the  products  of  centuries  of  art  are  before  us. 

The  Earliest  or  Primitive, — The  prevailing  features  in  this 
period  are  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of 
early  art.  The  first  attempts  at  ornamentation  were  plain  bands 
or  zones  round  the  axis  of  the  vase.  These  bands  or  friezes 
were  subsequently  enriched  and  diversified  by  the  introduction 
of  the  forms  of  flowers,  animals,  and  insects  rudely  drawn.*  A 
curious  resemblance  has  been  remarked  in  these  early  vases 
to  those  of  Peru,  which  shows  how  similar  in  its  infancy  all 
attempts  at  art  are  in  countries  widely  apart. 

In  the  old  sepulchres,  under  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  at 
Delphi,  and  in  the  island  of  Ehodes,  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos), 
and  Santorino  (the  ancient  Thera),  a  kind  of  pottery  has  been 
discovered,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  earliest 
painted  ware  manufactured  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  composed  of 
a  fine  light  red  paste,  covered  with  a  thin  siliceous  glaze,  and 
having  ornaments  painted  on  it  in  red,  brown,  or  dark,  black 
lines,  which  have  also  been  burnt  into  the  body  of  the  vase. 
Pottery  of  this  style  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the 

*  A  frequent  ornament  on  the  vases  of  this  period,  and  also  on  those  of 
the  early  Archaic,  is  the  Greek  Archaic  cross  ^Li.     This  device  is  derived 

from  the  form  the  punch-mark  assumes  on  the  early  coins  of  Chalcedon, 
Gyzicus.  Dr.  Schliemann  connects  this  archaic  Greek  cross  with  the 
Buddhist  symbol,  the  Swastika,  and  hastily  concludes  it  was  a  religious 
Aryan  symbol.  The  Buddhist  Swastika  cannot  date  earlier  than  the  6fth 
century  B.C.,  as  Buddhism  first  appeared  in  that  century,  whereas  the 
archaic  crdss  is  found  on  Greek  pottery  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
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lowest  Btmta  in  Iuh  eicavatioiiB  at  Tlinm.  No  human  Ggures 
are  depioted  on  any  of  these  Tases,  but  aDimal  forms  are  found 
in  the  mdeet  and  most  primitive  style  of  art,  distingniehed  by 
the  extreme  stifbessof  theii  attitude,  the  length  of  their  propor- 
tions, and  t}ie  absence  or  all  anatomical  detail ;  these  animals  are 
the  horse,  the  goat,  swine,  storii,  waterfowl,  and  dolphins.  They 
are  either  disposed  in  compartments,  like  metopes,  but  sepa- 
rated by  digljphs,  or  else  in  continuous  bands  or  friezes,  each 
being  se-verol  times  repeated.  The  collection  of  the  British 
Mosenm  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  vases  of  this  class.  From  the 
absence  of  all  human  figures  and  of  all  inscripttons,  and  the  stiff 
style  of  the  ^nires,  it  is  probable  none  can  be  more  recent  than 
the  seventh  century  b.o.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  of 
Fhcenician  origin,  bat  none  of  the  emblems  found  upon  them 
are  pecnliarly  Asiatic.    They  are  Primitive  Itmic  Greek. 

The  Early  or  Egyptian. — This  style  has  been  designated  by 
varions  names,  as  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Corinthian,  Doric.  A 
better  term  would  be  Early  Archaic  Greek. 

The  ground  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  on  which  the  figures  are 
painted  in  black  or  brown.  These  consist  chiefly  of  animals, 
such  as  lions,  rams,  stags,  swans,  cocks,  sphinxes  and  other 
chinueras,  arrange  in  several  bands  around  the  vase,  while  the 
field  of  the  scene  is  literally  strewed  with  flowers  with  many 
petals,  and  other  objects.  Borders  of 
zigzag,  Vandykes,  chequers  and  orna- 
ments run  round  tbem.  The  muscles  and 
other  details  are  scratched  in.  Human 
figures  ore  rarely  met  with.  Certain 
shapes  prevail  in  this  style :  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  aryballos;  we 
also  find  the  nlabastron.  Among  other 
forms  are  the  oipe,  the  pyxis,  tie  am- 
phora, the  ascos,  and  tiie  scyphns; 
several  vases  of  this  style  have  been  found  at  Corinth  in 
tombs  a  considerable,  depth  below  the  soil;  others  at  Melos, 
Athena,  and  Corcyra.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  style  of 
vase  IS  that  called  the  Dodwell  vase,  which  was  discovered  in 
a  sepulchre  m  the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  It  is  a  kind  of  pyrif 
or  box.  Eound  the  body  are  two  friezes  of  animals  with  the 
field  scene  with  flowers.    On  the  cover  is  a  representation  of  the 
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htmtiug  of  a  boar.  The  sepulchres  of  the  older  cities  of  Italj 
h&Te  produced  many  vases  of  this  style.  The  Necropolis  of 
Ynlci,  and  that  of  Cerretri  or  Cfere  have  produced  the  largest 
qnaatitr.  In  consequence  of  the  vases  of  this  style  found  in 
Italy  erhibiting  animals  not  natives  of  that  count^,  and  as  the 
clay  of  which  they  are  made  has  been  in  vain  sought  for  in  Italy, 
some  have  been  led  to  infer  that  the  vases  of  this  style  found  in 
Italy  have  been  imported  from  Greece.  Tbe  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  they  are  the  produce  of  Corinthian  and  other  Doric 
potteries.  The  date  generally  assigned  to  this  class  of  vases  is 
between  660  and  520  b.o. 

Archaic  Oreei. — In  this  style  the  potter  has  adopted  numerous 
^ures  fbr  his  subjects  in  place  of  the  animal  forms  before  em- 
ployed, and  rendered  the  latter  subsidiary  to  the  main  design. 
He  still  continued  to  arrange  the  subject  in  zones  or  friezes. 
The  fignres  are  drawn  in  black  on  ground  of  a  red  tint  of  a 
pale  aalmm  colour.  The  design  is  stiff,  bard,  and  severe.  I'he 
forma  are  tall  and  thin,  the  muscles  angular,  the  beards  and 
noses  long  and  pointed,  the  expression  of  the  faces  grotesque, 
the  attitudes  stiff  and  conventional.  The  scenes  represented  are 
token  from  the  older  mythology;  the  class  of  subjects  is,  however, 
nnmeroos,  for  we  find  some  of  the  Dionysiac  character.  The 
most  remarkable  known  vases  of 
this  olass  are  the  Fanathenaic 
amphora,  discovered  by  Mr.  Sur- 
gon  at  Athens,  and  the  amphora 
discovered  by  M.  Frani«is  at 
Chinsi,  now  at  Florence.  The 
iuBcriptionB  of  both  these  vases 
are  Attic,  and  the  letters  those 
which  were  in  use  till  Olympiad 
LXXX.,  or  B.O.  460.  On  the 
obverse  of  the  Fanathenaic  am- 
phora Pallas  Athene  is  repre- 
sented hurling  her  spear;  in 
front  is  an  inscription  written 
in  archaicGreek  characters,  iirom 
right  to  left,  stating  that  the  vase 
is  one  of  the  prizes  from  Athena.  The  prevalent  shapes  ore  the 
tall  amphorfe  with  cylindrical  handles,  two-handled  vases,  called 
X  2 
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pdike,  the  jug  or  <Bnooho6,  the  lecythns,  and  the  ^bastroa 
Those  Tasea  of  the  Arohaio  Greek  style  are  regarded  as  products 
of  the  Ionic  etatoa,  and  to  have  been  chiefly  procured  from 
Athens.  The  LXX,  Olympiad,  or  about  b.o.  500,  was  the  age 
in  which  they  were  chie^  mauo&ctnied.  The  class  of  vasee 
which  follows  the  last  style,  has  been  termed  by  Pr.  Birch  the 
old  style.  It  is  only  a  further  improTement  of  the  Archaic 
Greek,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  improved  tone  of  the  blade 
colour  employed ;  the  ground,  figures,  and  accessories  being  of 
a  uniform  monochrome,  varying  from  a  jet  black  to  a  blackish 
gi'een,  and  rarely  of  a  light  brown  tint.  The  forms  are  rather 
full  and  muscular,  the  noses  long,  the  eyes  oblique  and  in  profile, 
the  pupil  as  if  seen  in  front,  the  eitremitiee  long  and  not  care- 
fully finished,  the  outlines  rigid,  the  attitudes  ap!omh,  tho  knees 
and  elbows  rectangular,  the  draperies  stiff,  and  describing  per- 
pendicular, aUgular  and  preciBo  ova!  lines.  The  figures  are 
'generally  in  profile,  full  laces  being  very  rare.  The  markingB 
of  the  muscles  and  inner  lines  of  the  flguree  are  incised  with  great 
care.  Tho  eyes  of  tho  men  are  engraved, 
and  of  a  ionn  inclining  to  oval,  the  pupils 
circular,  as  if  seen  from  the  front,  with  two 
dots ;  those  of  the  women  are  generally  long 
and  oval  shaped,  with  red  pupils,  also 
circular.  The  &ce8  of  the  females  are  white) 
to  indicate  superior  delicacy  of  complexion. 
The  beard  and  hair  of  very  old  men  are  also 
painted  white.  The  figures  are  depicted 
upon  an  orange  ground,  generally  of  a  very 
warm  tone,  being  that  of  the  natural  colour 
.■""^y-.  of  '^0  **'*?  heightened  by  the  addition  of 

v;;~^^^  riArica  or  ruddle.    The  vases  of  this  class 

ARCHAIC  GBBBK        ^'^  chiefly  amphora  of  the  various  kinds ; 
hydriffl,  calpides,  oanochoe,  olpse,  cylices  also 
occur.    The  lecythus  is  conunon  in  the  graves  of  Greece,  and 
especially  at  Athens.    This  class  of  vases  is  abundant  at  VulcL* 

•  According  to  the  theory  advanced  by  Brunn,  Blmost  the  whole  of  tho 
Tases  of  this  style  were  produced  at  a  later  period  and  were  contem- 
porary with  the  vases  of  the  Florid  epoch.     They  are,  ic   his  view,  but 

"    8  of  the  early  style  made  to  please  the  Koraso  taste  for 

~       ■'  '  ■  '■        0  Dr.  Birch,  to  what 
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The  figaies  of  this  Archaic  class  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
scnlptores  of  ^gina  that  those  of  the  later  class  of  vases  do  to  the 
marble»  of  the  -Parthenon ;  indeed,  these  may  be  called  of  the 
.S^ginetic  school,  for  they  correspond  in  date  as  well  as  in  style. 

The  Transitional  or  Severe, — The  style  of  this  transitional  stage 
of  the  art,  termed  by  Dr.  Birch  the  strong  style,  is  essentially 
the  same  with  the  Archaic  style.  The  change  effected  consists 
in  the  artist  changing  the  colour  of  the  fignres  to  the  red  or 
orange  of  the  ground  of  the  vases,  and  painting  the  rest  of 
the  vase  black.  By  this  change  he  was  enabled  to  draw  lines 
of  a  tone  or  tint  scarcely  darker  than  the  clay  itself,  but  still 
sufficient  to  express  all  the  finer  anatomical  details,  while 
the  more  important  outlines  still  continued  to  be  marked  with 
a  black  line  finely  drawn.  In  everything  else  the  style  is 
essentially  the  same ;  the  forms  are  precise,  the  eyes  in  profile, 
the  attitudes  rigid,  the  draperies  rectilinear.  Inscriptions 
rarely  occur.  The  shapes  of  the  vases  themselves  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  vases  with  black  figures.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  overlapping  of  the  two  styles,  which  is  generally 
the  case  when  one  style  is  going  out,  and  another  coming  in. 
The  figures  in  the  earliest  vases  of  the  severe  style,  so  closely 
resemble  the  black  fignres,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  two  styles 
co-existed.  Some  of  the  vase  painters,  indeed,  as  Pheidippos 
and  Epictetus,  painted  in  both  styles.  The  age  of  these  vases 
is  placed  between  the  L.  and  LXXX.  Olympiads,  580  b.g.  and 
460  B.a  At  a  later  period  of  this  transitional  stage,  the  harsh- 
ness and  violence  of  movement  so  striking  in  the  archaic  vases 
gradually  disappear  and  make  way  for  a  calm  and  severe 
dignity.  The  artists,  however,  did  not  yet  work  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  the  designs  are  rather  stiff.  The  subjects  rep^- 
sented  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  vases  of  the  Archaic  s^le. 
The  forms  of  the  vases  have  something  more  elegant  than  those 
of  the  second  class,  and  present  greater  variations  in  style  and 
size.  They  occur  most  frequently  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  and 
9,i  Nola  in  Gan^pania ;  they  bet^r  inscriptions  in  characters  of 
a  middle  kind  between  the  archaic  mode  of  writing  and  the 
later  one.  The  period  commonly  assigned  to  works  of  this  class 
is  from  B.O.  460  to  420. 

The  Beautiful  or  Oreeh^This  style,  termed  by  Dr.  Birch  the 
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fine  Btf]e,  is  the  more  perfect  dsTelopment  of  the  fonner;  all 
severi^  and  coQTentionalitf  which  dietii^aifihes  the  earlier  e^Ie 
has  completelj'  disappeared.    In  this  the  figures  are  still  red, 


a  BEAUTIFUL, 


and  the  black  grounds  are  oc«asionall7  verr  dark  and  lostronB. 
The  ornaments  are  in  whit«,  and  so  are  the  letters.  The  figures 
have  lost  that  hardness  which  at  first  characterised  t^em ;  the 
eyes  are  no  longer  represented  obliqne  and  in  profile;  tiie 
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estremitiee  aie  finialied  with  greafter  care,  the  dun  and  nose 
are  more  rounded,  and  have  lost  the  extreme  eloi^»tioii  of  the 
earlier  sohooL  The  limbs  are  faUer  and  thicker,  the  faces  noble, 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  with  greater  breadth  and  mass. 
The  distir^uishing  characteriatica  of  this  style  of  Tase  are. 


el^anoe  of  form,  fineness  of  material,  brilliancj  of  Tarnish, 
beaaty  of  compoaitkin,  and  the  more  perfect  proportion  of  the 
flgnre.  The  head  is  an  oval,  tbiee-qnartera  of  which  are  com- 
prieed  from  the  chin  to  the  ear.  The  disproportionate  shape  of 
the  limbs  disappears,  and  the  countenance  asanmes  its  natural 
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form  and  expression.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  are  freer^  and 
the  attitudes  have  lost  their  ancient  rigidity.  The  figures  are 
generally  large^  and  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  three  on  each 
side,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  vase.  On& 
side  of  the  Tase,  which  appears  to  have  Ibeen  intended  to  stand 
against  a  wall,  is  not  finished  with  the  same  care.  Figures  in 
full  face  are  less  uncommon  than  on  the  earlier  vases. 

From  the  composition  of  the  designs  on  this  and  on  the  former 
class  of  yases  being  superior  to  the  drawing,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  they  are  copies  from  works  of  the  first  masters  of 
antiquity. 

The  predominating  subjects  are  Greek  myths,  or  representa- 
tions of  Greek  naanners ;  but  scenes  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Demeter  and  Dionysus  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  principal  shapes  in  this  style  are  the  slender  amphorse, 
the  round  hydria  or  calpis,  the  crater,  the  diota,  the  scyphus, 
the  olpe,  the  lecythus,  the  cylix,  the  aryballos,  rhyta  or  drinking 
cups,  and  others  in  the  shape  of  heads. 

Vases  of  this  style  have  been  found  at  Vulci  and  Canino  in 
Etruria,  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  Sicily,  and  at  Athens. 

The  age  of  these  vases  is  fixed  by  the  appearance  of  the  long 
vowels,  the  changed  form  of  the  aspirate,  and  the  presence  of 
the  double  or  aspirated  letters  introduced  into  the  public  acts 
after  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  Olympiad  XCIV.  =  b.o.  403. 

Florid, — The  art  which  had  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  perfect  or  fine  style  was  quickly  followed  by  that  decline 
which  invariably  treads  on  the  heels  of  perfection.  Like  the 
last  class,  the  Florid  has  red  figures  on  a  black  ground,  but 
differs  widely  in  style.  The  drawing  in  the  earlier  specimens 
of  this  style  is  very  free  and  masterly,  but  with  a  tendency  to 
mannerism  and  theatrical  exaggeration.  In  the  later  specimens 
the  forms  are  effeminate  or  clumsy;  the  drawing  coarse  and 
careless.  The  compositions  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
severe  simphcity  which  characterises  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
ceramography ;  complicated  and  difficult  foreshortenings  are 
sometimes  attempted;  the  face,  which  in  the  earb'er  style  is 
almost  always  drawn  in  profile,  is  frequently  given  in  front  view» 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  impart  moore  expression  to  the 
features.  The  scene  is  no  longer  rigidly  confined  to  one  place, 
as  in  the  earlier  period ;  there  is  often  a  rude  attempt  to  indi* 
cate  a  landac^^pe  background^  but  without  any  applicatian  of 
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aerial  perapebtiTe.  The  compositioiis  are  often  crowded,  and 
epiawl  oTer  the  surface  of  the  ^ase;  instead  of  being  carefully 
adapted  to  its  shape,  ae  in  the  earlier  style;  and  in  many 
instances  we  meet  with  deBigns  more  Buitable  for  mural  <«  easel 


pictures,  than  for  decoration  of  the  couTei  or  concave  surfaces 
of  the  YttBm, 

An  interesting  example  of  this  period  is  the  vase  in  the  British 
Museom  bearing  the  signature  of  the  potter  Meidias.  On  it  are 
tejireseiited  three  distinct  subjects :  1.  TheabdnctionofEriphyle 
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and  Elerft  by  Castor  and  Pollux ;  2.  Hercules  in  the  Garden  <f 
the  Hesperides ;  3.  A  scene  from  the  Ai^onautio  erpedition. 

The  vases  of  this  period  are  often  of  eaormoas  size  and 
exaggerated  proportiouB.'   The;  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 


tended for  domestic  use,  but  rather  for  the  decoration  of  the 
houses  of  the  rich.  In  the  Museum  at  Naples  are  five  great 
Tases  Crom  Cuma  and  Canoea ;  the;  all  display  a  black  groond ; 
the  Sgures  are  red,  white  being  sparingly  used  here  and  there 
for  details.  The  drawji^  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  composition 
of  the  groups  worthy  of  the  beet  period.    The  subject  of  ^o 
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largest  vase,  which  is  four  feet  eight  jnohes  in  height,  is  the 
Battle  of  the  Amazons ;  above  the  presiding  deities  are  repre- 
sented in  coanoil.  The  lower  and  upper  portione  of  tUe  yaae 
are  occupied  with  decoratioiia,  eimplo  and  elegant.  Another 
Tsse,  fbiir  feet  two  inches  in  height,  is  occupied  with  Homeiio 
anbjecte,  aud  is  remarkable  far  its  fine  drawing. 

(hie  of  the  distingaishii^  marks  of  this  style,  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  have  great  merit,  is  the  use  of  the  arabesque  orna- 
ments on  the  necka  of  the  Toses,  consieting  of  heads  of  females, 
often  with  treesea,  or  youthful  heads  rising  &om  a  flower,  and 
having  on  each  side  architectnre  and  arabeeqne  foli^e. 

The  multitude  of  figures  introduced,  the  complesity  of  the 
composition,  the  inferiority  and  carelessness  of  the  design,  the 
flonrish  and  lavishment  of  decoration,  in  a  word,  the  absence 
of  that  chasteness  and  purity  which  gave  the  Perfect  St^le  its 
chief  charm,  indicate  these  rasen  to  belong,  if  not  always,  to  the 
period  of  Decadence,  at  least  to  the  verge  of  it 

A  large  proportion  of  the  designs  relates  to  Dionysioc  SQbjecta 
to  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  or  to- 
sepulohrat  rites.  It  is  probable 
that    some  of  these    subjects 
relate  te  the  Dionysiac  or  Elen 


Polychrome  Taaes  are  also 
frequently  found,  which  be- 
long to  this  epoch.  The  whole  | 
of  tbe  body  of  the  vase 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
lime  (leucoma  tectorinm) 
brought  to  a  remarkably  fine 
surface;  over  this  has  been 
laid  a  thin  siliceons  glaze.  On 
the  earliest  of  these  vases  the  figures  are  drawn  in  outline 
in  a  fine  glazed  black  and  sienna-brown  colour.  At  a  later 
time  the  figures  are  drawn  in  black  or  vOTmilion.  The 
draperies  were  oolonred  bine,  purple,  vermilion  or  green.  The 
acroteria  of  tombs  were  coloured  blue  and  green.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair,  the  full  faees,  the  style,  the  attitude,  they 
are  like  tbe  other  vases  of  this  period. 

These  vases  are  principally  sepnlohral  lecythi,  which  were 
placed  in  the  tomb  or  on  the  breast  of  the  dead.  The  subject 
is  always  funereal,  generally  that  incident  in  the  Orestiad, 
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which  unfolds  the  dramas  of  iGechylns,  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
or  Chi^eothemiB  at  the  tomb  of  Agam^mion.  Dr.  Birch  gives 
a  beautiM  example  of  a  polychrome  vase,  an  Atitenian  leoTthns, 
repreeentiDg  Eleotra  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon. 

Folychiome  vobbb  of  other  shapes  also  occur.  A  hydria,  &om 
Gnathia  had  for  its  Bubject  a  seated  man  with  red  ampeohoninm 
and  gieen  tunic,  bidding  Earewell  to  a  female  with  a  yellow 
ohiton  and  rose-coloured  Bhawl.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
polychrome  ceramography  with  gilding  is  an  amphora  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  represents  Thetis  surprised  by  Pelens. 
The  garment  of  Thetis  is  painted  sea^reen.  The  principal 
shapes  which  oconr  in  the  Florid  epoch  are  large  amphorte, 
craters,  and  hydtin.  Vases  of  this  epoch  are  rarely  found  in 
Etniria,  bat  are  abundant  in 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy. 
The  most  striking  examples  of 
this  sijle  have  been  found  in 
Apulia,  at  Buto  and  at  Athens. 
The  fourth  centory  b.o.  is  the 
date  generally  assigned  to 
vases  of  this  class. 

The  JecaienM.— We  now 
come  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
cycle  of  development  of  the 
ceramic  art  in  Greece,  the 
epoch  of  Decadence.  At  this 
period  a  still  greater  deteriora- 
tion in  the  arts  of  design  took 
place,  while  more  capricious 
forms  were  invented. 

The  transition  from  the  Florid 
style  to  that  of  the  Decadence 
was  rapid.  This  style  ia  re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  in* 
feriority  <£  design,  but  also 
The  ted  colour  is  paler,  the 
^aze  of  a  dull  leaden  colour.  The  drawing  is  careless  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  size  of  the  heads  and  figures  disproportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  vases,  eshibiting  altogether  an  utter  want 
of  taste.  The  ornaments  are  multiplied  and  lai^e  in  proportion 
to  the  sal)jeota.    The  proportion  of  the  male  figures  is  shorb 
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for  the  coarseness  of  the  clay. 
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The  costume  is  most  florid,  consisting  of  richly  embroidered 
tunics  with  borders.  The  figures  are  no  longer  few  and  detached, 
but  grouped  in  masses.  White  opaque  colour  is  freely  intro- 
duced for  the  flesh  of  the  females  and  children,  and  eyen  males, 
as  well  as  into  the  attire,  and,  as  the  art  decays,  almost  entirely 
fiui)ersedes  the  previous  red  colour.  The  subjects  exhibit  a 
change  in  taste  and  feeling :  the  greater  proportion  is  derived 
from  the  thiasos  of  Dionysus,  together  with  subjects  from  the 
Tragedies,  and  from  the  Middle  and  Low  Comedy ;  wliile  at  a 
later  period  of  the  decadence  the  choice  of  subjects  became 
restricted  to  allegorical  representations  suggested  by  the  philo- 
sophical writers,  and  by  the  decay  of  religious  feeling.  Some 
of  the  latest  in  style  are  certain  craters,  found  at  Orbitello 
and  Yolterra,  on  which  the  figures  are  drawn  in  the  coarsest 
manner,  with  outlines  of  the  most  exaggerated  proportions  and 
childish  design,  everything  bespeaking  an  art  at  its  last  stage 
of  development  and  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  vases  of  this  epoch 
differ  in  shape  from  the  previous  class.  The  crater  is  of 
common  occurrence.  The  Basilicatan  amphora  is  quite  a  modi- 
fication of  the  old  form.  The  oenochoe  also  completely  changes 
its  character,  the  body  being  either  egg-shaped  on  a  foot,  or 
else  squab.  The  lecythus  has  a  semi-oval  body,  and  the  cyhx 
is  replaced  by  the  supposed  lepaste  or  dish. 

These  vases  are  rarely  found  in  Greece  and  Northern  Italy, 
but  abound  in  the  sepulchres  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
From  their  common  occurrence  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  the 
Basihcata,  and  at  St.  Agata  de'  Goti,  they  are  commonly  known 
by  the  designation  of  vases  of  the  style  of  the  Basilicata. 

The  vases  of  this  style  come  down  to  nearly  b.c.  200. 

Shapes  op  Painted  Vases. 

We  first  give  Mr.  Dennis*  arrangement,  after  the  nomenclature 
of  Gerhard,  of  these  vases  in  classes,  according  to  the  purposes 
they  served.  We  then  give  a  list  of  their  several  shapes,  with 
the  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  England,  and  also  with 
the  names  they  are  given  in  Itahan  Museums.  Two  plates  from 
the  atlas  to  the  French  edition  of  Miiller's  "  Ancient  Art,"  pi.  19, 
are  given  to  illustrate  the  various  shapes. 

Class  I. — Vases  for  holding  wine,  oil  or  water— amphora 
pelice,  stamnos. 
Of  all  shapes  of  ancient  vases,  the  amphora  is  the  best  known. 
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It  consists  of  an  oval  body  with  a  cylindrical  neck  and  two 
handles,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  viz.,  from  dfKJ)!  ^ipto  '*  to 
carry  about."  There  are  different  kinds  of  amphorte,  and  names 
have  been  given  to  each  variety  of  shape. 

I.  The  Egyptian  amphora  (1),  the  body  of  which  is  long  and 
rather  elegant,  the  handles  small,  and  the  foot  tapering. 

IT.  The  Panathenaic  amphora  (3)  resembles  the  former  in 
shape,  except  that  the  mouth  is  smaller  and  narrower,  and  the 
general  form  thinner.  It  is  so  called  from  its  generally  bearing 
the  figure  of  Pallas  Athene,  and  being  given  as  a  prize  at  the 
Panathenaia. 

ni.  The  Tyrrhenian  (2)  differs  only  in  its  general  proportions 
from  the  two  preceding  kinds,  the  body  being  thicker  and  the 
mouth  wider. 

IV.  The  Bacchic  (4)  is  the  most  prevalent  type  at  the  best 
period  of  the  vases  with  black  figures.  The  neck  of  these  vases 
is  larger  and  taller  in  proportion  to  the  body  than  the  preceding, 
and  the  handles  are  not  cylindrical  but  ribbed,  having  been  pro- 
duced from  a  mould.    They  are  from  five  to  twenty  inches  high. 

V.  The  Nolan  (5,  6),  is  remarkable  for  its  slender  form  and 
the  elegance  of  its  shape,  while  the  exquisite  black  varnish  and 
high  finish  render  it  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  ancient  art. 
The  whole  vase,  except  the  subject  painted  on  it,  is  black,  and 
has  generally  but  few  figures  at  each  side.  It  is  often  provided 
with  a  convex  cover.    It  is  found  at  Nola. 

VI.  The  Apulian  (7),  so  called  from  its  being  found  only  in 
Apulia,  has  a  thick  and  overlapping  mouth  like  an  inverted 
cone.  The  neck  is  not  cylindrical,  but  slopes  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  the  body  is  more  egg-shaped. 

There  are  also  other  shapes  which  belong  to  a  later  stage 
of  the  ceramic  art,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
such  as  those  with  handles  with  circular  ornaments  (8),  with 
volutes  (9),  with  faces  (10).  They  reach  to  a  great  size,  and  are 
decorated  with  numerous  figures.  By  Dr.  Birch  they  are 
termed  craters. 

The  Pelice  (14)  was  a  later  kind  of  amphora,  with  a  swelling 
vase,  two  rather  large  handles  and  red  figures,  principally  of  the 
later  style. 

The  Stamnos  (15)  was  a  vase  to  hold  wine  or  oil.  It  is  a 
broad,  short-necked  jar,  with  two  small  ear-shaped  handles^  and 
is  found  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  fine  style. 
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The  name  Apulian  stamnos  (18)  has  been  applied  to  a  vase  with 
double  upright  handles  and  a  cover.  They  belong  to  the  later 
style,  with  red  figures,  and  are  only  found  in  southern  Italy. 

Class  IL — Vases  for  carrying  water :  hydria,  calpis. 

Hydria  (12)  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  water  jars  whose 
characteristic  is  that  they  have  three  handles,  two  at  the  shoulders 
and  one  at  the  neck,  but  when  used  specifically  is  given  to  those 
vases  with  a  squareness  about  the  shoulders,  while  the  calpis  (13) 
is  a  more  elegant  variety,  with  the  shoulders  rounded  off.  The 
hydria  is  generally  in  connection  with  the  earlier  styles,  with 
black  figures,  the  calpis  with  the  later,  with  red  figures  on  a 
black  ground.    These  water-jars  were  used  by  females  alone. 

Class  in. — Vases  for  mixing  wine  and  water — crater,  celebe, 
oxybaphon. 

The  crater  (16)  was  a  mixing-jar,  and  is  characterised  by  its 
wide  mouth,  for  the  convenience  of  dipping  the  cups  or  ladles, 
and  by  two  small,  almost  vertical,  handles.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  South  Italy,  and  always  decorated  with  red  figures.  The 
oxybaphon,  (17)  is  a  bellHBhaped  vase.  It  always  occurs  with  red 
figures,  and  is  common  in  Magna  Graecia.  The  cdebe  (19)  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  crater  with  columnar  handles.  Vases  of 
this  sort  are  found  at  the  earliest  period,  having  the  subjects 
disposed  in  friezes  round  the  body. 

Class  IV. — Vases  for  pouring  wine — oenochoe,  olpe,  prochous. 

(Enochoe,  or  "  wine-pourer  "  (37),  is  a  name  given  to  jugs  of  a 
variety  of  shapes.  The  olpe  (33)  was  a  kind  of  oenochoe,  or 
wine  jug,  with  an  even  rim  or  lip.  The  prochous  (38,  39,  42)  is 
a  smaller  variety  of  the  oenochoe,  with  an  oval  body  and  tall 
neck.  In  some,  as  in  42,  the  body  is  a  female  head.  Another 
variety  of  this  is  the  epichysis  (40),  so  called  from  its  spout. 

Class  V.— Vases  for  drinking-cups  and  goblets— cantharus, 
cyathus,  carchesion,  holcion,  scyphus,  cylix,  lepaste,  phiale, 
ceras,  rhyton. 

The  caniharus  (24,  30)  is  a  two-handled  cup,  and  was  par- 
ticularly sacred  to  Bacchus.  The  cyathus  (25, 26)  is  a  cup  with 
a  single  handle.  It  was  used  for  taking  the  unmixed  wine  out 
of  the  craters,  Carchesion  (23)  was  a  kind  of  Cantharus,  with 
large  earnshaped  handles.  The  holcion  (28)  was  a  bowl  with  a 
Idng  stem,  and  without  handles.    The  scyphus  (29,  32)  was  a 
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cup  with  horizontal  handles.  The  cylix  (22)  was  a  flat,  shallow, 
and  extremely  wide  cup,  with  two  side  handles  and  a  tall  stem. 
They  are  of  a  variety  of  shapes.  Those  of  the  earliest  period  are 
distinguished  by  their  deeper  bowl  and  taller  stem^  those  omar 
mented  with  paintings  of  the  strong  and  fine  style  h^ve  a 
shallow  bowl,  recurved  handles,  and  rather  low  stem.  They  are 
painted  on  the  exterior  and  interior ;  their  shape  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  those  handed  down  from  antiquity.  The  lepaste 
(20)  was  a  cylix  of  a  late  date.  It  had  a  much  shorter  foot. 
The  term  lekaiie  (21)  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  cylix,  with,  a 
deeper  bowl  and  a  cover.  The  phiale  was  a  shallow,  circular 
cup  without  any  stand.  It  rarely  has  handles,  and  was  chiefly 
used  for  hbations.  The  ceras  (43)  was  originally  the  horn  of 
some  animal  adapted  as  a  drinking-cup.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
rhyton  (41)  was  that  it  could  not  be  set  down  without  drinking 
the  contents.  It  generally  terminated  in  the  head  of  an  animal. 
In  some  examples  it  was  pierced  at  the  extremity  so  as  to  let  a 
jet  of  liquid  flow  out.  On  the  neck  of  the  cup  are  sometimes 
subjects  of  a  satiric  or  comic  nature,  in  red  upon  a  black 
ground.    They  belong  to  the  late  style  of  art. 

Class  VI. — ^Vases  for  ointments  or  perfumes — lecythus,  ala- 
bastron,  ascos,  bombylios,  aryballos,  cotyliscos. 

The  lecythus  (35,  36)  was  of  a  tall  cylindrical  shape,  with  a 
long,  narrow  neck.  It  was  chiefly  used  for  holding  oil.  It  com- 
mences with  the  old  period  of  vases  with  black  figures,  and 
terminates  with  the  best  red  style  and  those  with  whiie  ground& 
Lecythi  principally  come  from  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Grsecia. 
They  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  height.  In  the  tombs  at  Athens, 
and  in  the  Greek  sepulchres  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  they  are  found 
not  only  arranged  round  the  body,  but  also  laid  on  the  breast 
The  alahastron  (47,  48)  was  used  for  holding  unguents,  oils, 
and  cosmetics.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  material  of  which 
Egyptian  vases  of  this  style  were  made,  namely.  Oriental 
alabaster.  Its  body  is  an  elongated  cone,  its  neck  short,  its 
mouth  small,  and  lips  flat  and  disc-shaped;  sometimes  it  has 
a  foot,  and  also  two  little  projections  to  hold  it  without  slipping, 
or  to  hang  it  up  to  a  wall  with  a  cord.  The  ascos  (44,  45)  is  a 
smaU  vase  made  in  imitation  of  a  wine-skin.  The  bombylios  (46), 
so  called  from  the  buzzing  or  gurgling  sound  which  the  liquid 
made  in  flowing  from  its  mouth.    It  is  of  an  egg-shaped  body 
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and  short  neck,  with  a  small  handle.  The  aryhallos  (49,  60)  is  a 
vase  with  a  short  neck,  globnlar  body,  and  small  handle.  When 
No.  (50)  is  without  a  handle  it  is  termed  cymhe.  The  cotyliscos 
or  diminutive  cotylos  (34)  was  a  small  slender  vase  with  a  single 
handle. 


English  Nomenclature. 

Italian  Nomenclature. 

1  Amphora,  Egyptian. 

1  Langella. 

2        „           Tyrrhenian. 

2         „ 

3        „          Panathenaic. 

3        „ 

4        J,          Bacchic. 

4        „ 

5,  6    „          of  Nola. 

5,  6    „ 

7        „          Apulian. 

7         „ 

8        „          with    handles,    with 

8  OUa  con  manichi  a  girelle. 

circular  ornaments. 

9        ^          with  handles  as  vo- 

9 OUa  con  manichi  a  volute. 

lutes. 

10        „          with     handles    with 

10  OUa  con  manichi  a  masch 

faces  on  them. 

11  Thymaterion. 

11  Ingensiere. 

12  Hydria. 

12  OUa  0  vaso  vinario. 

13  Calpis. 

13  OUa  0  canopo. 

14  Pelike. 

14  Idria. 

15  Stamnos. 

15  OUa. 

16  Crater. 

16  Calice. 

17  Oxybaphon. 

17  Campana. 

18  Stamnos  (Apulian). 

18 

19  Celebe. 

19  OUa  con  manichi  annodati. 

20  Lepaste. 

20  Patera. 

21  Lekane. 

21  Patera  col  coverchio. 

22  Cylix. 

22  Patera. 

23  Carchesion. 

28  Tazza  co  manichi  inarcati. 

24,  30,  31  CanthaiTis. 

24  Tazza  co  manichi  inarcati. 

25,  26  Cyathus. 

25  Scudella. 

27  Holmos. 

27 

28  Holcion. 

28 

29,  32  Scyphus. 

29,  32  Bicchiere. 

33  Olpe. 

33  Urceolo. 

34  Ckityliscos. 

34 

35,  36  Lecythufi. 

35,  36  Lagrimale. 

37  (Enocho€. 

37  Prefericolo. 

38,  39,  42  Prochous. 

38 

40  Epichysis. 

40  Prefericolo  a  becco. 

41  Rhyton. 

41  Riton. 

43  Ceras. 

43 

44,  45  Ascos. 

44  Unguentario, 

46  Bombylios. 

46  Balsamario. 

47,  48  AlabaRtron. 

47  Unguentario. 

49,  50  Aryballos. 

49  Balsamario  con  manico. 

Y  2 
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Second  Division. 
GLYPTOGEAPHY,  OB  ENGRAVED  STONES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  art  of  engraTing  on  precione  stones  snd  gems  is  styled 
"  g'yptic,"  and  the  description  of  those  engraved  stones  which 
have  come  down  to  na  fiota  ancient  times,  glyptography,  from 
yX^tii-,  to  engrave,  and  ypa^w,  to  descrihe. 

Among  thoee  objects  of  ancient  airt  which  have  reached  ni 
through  the  lapse  of  ages,  engraved  atones  may  be  considered 
among  the  nnmher  of  the  most  elegant  and  refined  by  their 
form,  their  Inetre,  and  their  use,  the  most  preciona  fh>m  tbeir 
material  and  their  workmanship,  the  most  sought  for  fW>m  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  mixed  with  other  cfrnaments, 
and  set  in  connection  with  the  most  preoions  jewels. 

The  most  beautiful  engraved  stones  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
and  deposited  in  temples.  For  princes,  they  were  as  an  ensign 
of  supreme  power  and  the  seal  of  the  state ;  for  private  indi' 
viduals  they  gave  authenticity  to  their  pablic  and  private  acts. 
Alexander,  after  he  had  conquered  Darius,  used  the  aignet  of 
that  king  for  his  letters  and  acte  relative  to  Asia.    AugnstnB 
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adopted  at  first  a  stone  bearing  a  sphinx,  and  substituted  for  it 
afterwards  a  head  of  Alexander,  and  then  his  own  head ;  his 
sacoessors  adopted  this  latter,  but  Galba  changed  it  for  his 
femily  signet,  on  which  was  represented  a  dog  on  the  prow 
of  a  yessel.  At  a  later  period  some  of  the  Eoman  emperors 
adopted  the  head  of  Alexander. 

The  use  of  signets  of  this  kind  was  very  general  in  Greece ; 
cities,  corporations,  and  families  had  signets  of  their  own. 
Rings  were  in  general  use  in  Rome ;  and  it  was  by  that  orna- 
ment that  Cicero  assures  us  that  he  recognised  a  statue  of  Scipio 
Africanus;  doubtless  because  that  ring  bore  the  signet  of  the 
family  of  the  Scipios.  The  engraved  stones  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times  have  not  changed  their  destina- 
tion: the  same  taste  employs  them  for  the  same  purposes; 
they  are  not  the  less  sought  after  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  formerly  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  abettors  of  modern  luxury  have  inherited  the 
passion  of  the  Gyrenian  for  engraved  stones,  and  perhaps  we 
might  still  find  musicians  who,  following  the  example  of  the 
Ismenias  of  Pliny,  wear  a  valuable  engraved  emerald  which  by 
its  value  evinced  his  high  artistic  merit,  and,  like  that  flute 
player,  are  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  purchase  it  at  the 
highest  price. 

If  we  consider,  Mr.  King  writes,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  antique 
gems  regarded  in  the  view  of  art,  we  have  in  them  the  emana- 
tions, ever  fresh  and  unfaded,  of  the  feelings  and  the  taste  of 
those  ages  when  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  was  the  all-prevailing 
and  almost  sole  religion,  and  flourished  unfettered  by  tradition, 
prejudice,  and  conventional  rules;  whilst  from  the  universal 
demand,  during  these  same  ages,  for  engraved  gems,  whether 
for  signets  or  for  personal  ornaments,  artiste  of  the  highest 
ability  did  not  disdain  the  narrow  field  of  the  pretty  stone  as 
the  arena  for  the  exertion  of  their  powers.  The  unparalleled 
vigour  and  perfection  of  many  of  these  performances  are  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  proceeded  directly  from  the  master 
hand,  and  were  not  mere  slavish  copies  by  a  mechanic,  after 
designs  created  by  the  genius  of  another. 

But  considering  here  engraved  stones  in  a  more  important 
and  useful  view,  in  the  interest  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and 
customs  of  antiquity,  we  may  truly  say  that  their  importance  in 
that  respect  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  kind  of  monument. 
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Besides  being  witnesses  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  arts,  we  find  on  these  engraved  gems,  the  religion,  the 
history,  the  opinions,  the  customs,  even  the  very  amusements, 
of  ancient  nations ;  the  portraits  of  their  great  men ;  the  repro- 
ductions, in  much  smaller  proportions,  of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  their  architecture,  their  sculpture,  or  of  their  painting, 
which  have  come  down  to  us ;  certain  indications,  with  regard 
to  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  a  number  of 
examples  of  their  graceful,  singular,  or  fantastic  compositions 
which  the  taste  or  caprice  of  Greek  artists  multiplied  in  infinite 
numbers.    It  was  by  the  study  of  engraved  stones  that  Eaphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  received  ideas  which  purified  their  taste. 
Donatello,  Yasari  tells  us,  took  antique  gems  for  his  guide  in 
the  designing  of  the  bas-reliefs,  which  still  adorn  the  cortile  of 
the  Palazzo  Bicardi,  at  Florence.     Other  celebrated  painters 
have  found  in  them  compositions  which  they  have  not  disdained 
to  imitate,  and  modern  glyptics  still  work  after  the  beantifol 
models  with  which  antiquity  famishes  us,  and  which  they  have 
not  equalled.    We  here  adopt  the  words  of  Dr.  Croly.    "  The 
importance  of  these  relics  to  learned  investigation,  to  the  artist 
and  the  amateur,  to  the  natural  and  elevating  indulgence  felt  in 
looking  on  the  features  of  the  mighty  dead,  deserves  to  make 
them  a  favourite  study  with  the  accomplished  mind  of  England. 
Gems  illustrate  the  attributes  and  tales  of  mythology,  the 
costumes  of  antiquity,  the   fine  romances  of  the  poets,  the 
characters  of  the  early  languages,  the  great  historic  events,  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts;    the   countenances   of  Yirgil   and 
Maecenas,  of  Cicero  and  Alexander,  live  only  on  gems;  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  the  head  of  the  Phidian  Minerva,  the 
Apoxuomenos  of  Polycleitus,  that  triumph  of  ancient  statuary, 
are  to  be  found  only  on  gems ;  the  restorations  of  the  Venus  de* 
Medici  and  the  Laocoon  have  been  made  from  gems ;  they  offer 
an  endless  treasure  of  the  brilliant  thoughts  and  buried  wisdom, 
the  forgotten  skill  and  the  vanished  beauty,  of  a  time  when  thd 
mind  and  form  of  man  reached  their  perfection." 

"Gems,"  we  further  quote  Mr.  King, "  are  the  sole  imperishable 
vehicle  of  ancient  genius;  they  alone  preserve  to  us  the  reflex 
of  the  departed  glories  of  much  of  statuary,  and  of  all  of  painting 
in  the  times  from  which  they  have  descended  to  our  own.  The 
traditionary  fame  of  Theodorus,  Lysippus  and  Eutychides,  of 
Pamphilus,  Parrhasius,  and  Apelles,  is  confirmed  by  no  surviving 
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evidence  but  what  is  to  be  deduced  from  them.  Indeed,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  tersely  and  happily  expressed  their  claims  to 
onr  attention :  '  In  the  gems  that  have  been  worn  by  any  civi- 
lised i)eople,  we  possess  an  epitome  of  that  people's  arts,  their 
religion,  and  their  civilisation,  Iq  a  form  at  once  the  most 
portable,  the  most  indestructible,  and  the  most  genuine/  Their 
materia],  completely  indestructible,  sets  at  defiance  time  and  the 
action  of  the  elements,  even  fire  itself  can  do  no  more  than 
discolour  it.  The  stone  whose  beauty  and  art  charmed  the  eyes 
of  Mithridates,  of  Ceesar,  and  of  MsBcenas,  preserves  the  same 
charms  imimpaired,  unfading,  for  the  delight  of  the  man  of 
taste  in  our  day.  The  barbarian,  or  the  new  convert,  who 
melted  down  the  precious  ring,  bracelet,  or  vase,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metal,  threw  away  as  worthless  or  as  idolatrous  the  sard 
or  onyx  with  which  it  was  adorned.  The  truly  priceless  work 
of  art  was  received  by  Earth,  and  securely  sheltered  within  her 
protecting  bosom,  until  reviving  civilisation  again  enabled  the 
world  to  appreciate  its  value." 


TAKAS.     Beryl, 

OEIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  period  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones  is  unknown.  The  art  is  evidently  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
Some  seem  to  consider  that  all  evidence  tends  to  prove  the 
Oriental  origin  of  this*  art.  Stones  have  been  discovered  with 
inscriptions  in  Sanskrit,  the  earliest  language  of  India ;  some 
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attribute  its  invention  to  Assyria,  as  many  engrayed  stones  have 
been  found  there  in  the  form  of  cylinders;  but  in  the  practice 
of  this  art,  as  well  as  others,  Egypt  still  maintains  over  all 
other  nations  its  high  antiquity,  demonstrated  not  only  by 
historical  data,  but  also  by  engraved  stones  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  king  of  Egypt,  who  chose 
Joseph  for  his  minister,  gave  him  his  signet  ring  as  a  testimony 
of  his  delegated  authority,  and  Joseph  lived  about  1700  B.C. 
Engraved  gems  adorned  the  ephod  and  pectoral  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  probably  the  work  of  Egyptian 
artists,  b.o.  1490.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  treasure-cell  of 
Khampsinitus,  whom  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  identifies  with 
Kamases  111.,  B.C.  1219,  was  secured  by  his  seal.  The  collections 
of  engraved  stones,  called  scarabasi,  exhibit  in  the  inscriptions 
engraved  on  them  the  names  of  kings  of  a  very  early  date. 
Egyptian  cylinders  have  also  been  found  of  the  earliest  periods ; 
one  bears  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  b.o.  2020.  The  study  of 
these  monuments  of  the  glyptic  art  prove  that  the  most  ancient 
productions  of  the  art  are  the  works  of  the  Egyptians.  Mr. 
King  attributes  the  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  "  hard 
stones,"  crystal,  onyx,  agate,  to  the  seal  engravers  of  Nineveh, 
shortly  before  the  reign  of  Sargon,  b.o.  722,  as  before  that  period 
the  material  used  was  comparatively  soft ;  the  earliest  Assyrian 
cylinders  being  of  serpentine,  and  the  Egyptian  scarabsei  being 
of  clay  or  soft  stone  (steaschist).  But  squares,  used  for  the  bezels 
of  rings  of  hard  stone  engraved  by  the  Egyptians,  are  to  be  met 
with  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  of  Sargon.  A  remarkable 
one  may  be  cited,  bearing  the  name  and  title  of  a  king  of  the 
18th  dynasty  (15th  century  B.C.)  of  yellow  jasper.*  There  are 
also  others  known  of  camelian.  The  engraving  of  these  is^ 
indeed,  generally  bad,  as  if  the  workman  was  not  master  of  his 
craft.  From  there  being  scarabaBi,  engraved  with  Assyrian 
emblems  and  sculptural  ornaments  of  undoubted  Egsrptian 
origin,  not  unfrequently  found  in  Assyrian  ruins,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a  close  connection  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  as  is  conjectured  about  the  time  of  the  18th  (16th 
century  b.c.)  and  the  four  subsequent  dynasties.  The  mode  of 
engraving  may  therefore  have  been  introduced  from  I^ypt. 
The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  hard  stones  is  supposed 

*  There  is  an  engraved  agate  cylinder  of  the  time  of  Amenemha  XL 
(B.C.  2020)  in  the  British  Museum. 
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to  have  been  diffused  by  the  FhcBnicians  among  the  Asiatic  and 
Insular  Greeks. 

The  Etruscans^  the  Greeks^  and  the  Eomans^  practised  the 
art  also,  and  it  was  preserved  among  them,  like  all  other  arts, 
until  the  impetuous  irruption  of  barbarism  on  the  degenerate 
remains  of  ancient  civilisation.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
Etruscans  learnt  the  art  from  the  Egyptians  through  the 
Phoenicians,  whose  merchant  ships  trafficked  in  ornaments  and 
jewellery  at  an  early  period,  for  the  most  ancient  Etruscan 
engraved  stones  are  also  in  the  form  of  a  scarabsBus.  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grsacia  preceded  Greece  in  the  knowledge  of  the  glyptic 
art,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  other  arts  which  depend  on  design. 
The  Greeks,  however,  carried  that  art  to  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence,  and  it  is  to  their  genius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
wonderful  perfection  it  attained  to.  The  art  reached  a  cul- 
minating x)oint  in  the  age  after  Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  a  fresh  impulse  by  his  patronage,  for  he  gave  the  privilege  of 
engraving  his  sacred  portrait  to  Pyrgoteles,  the  first  artist  of  the 
day.  It  thence  became  the  fashion  for  princes  to  adopt  their 
own  engraved  portrait  as  their  signet.  Portraits  in  cameo  were 
introduced  at  this  period.  The  invention  of  this  style  of  art 
belongs,  as  the  works  themselves  testify,  to  the  times  of  Alex- 
ander's immediate  successors,  the  earliest  known  cameo  being 
that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  wife  Arsinoe. 

The  Bomans  imitated  the  Greeks  in  employing  engraved  gems 
for  signets,  though  at  an  early  period  they  adopted  the  scarab 
signet  of  the  Etruscans.  Under  Augustus,  gem  engraving  was 
brought  to  a  high  perfection  by  the  Greek  artists  of  his  time. 
At  this  period  flourished  the  celebrated  engravers,  Dioscorides, 
Solon,  Aulus,  GncBus,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  engraving 
their  names  on  their  best  works.  At  this  period  also  a  taste  for 
camei  and  works  in  relief  began  to  prevail,  to  which  the  arrival 
of  pieces  of  sardonyx  from  Asia,  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
beauty,  greatly  contributed.  These  were  generally  worked  into 
camei,  vases,  or  cups,  with  subjects  in  relief  on  them.  Portraits 
in  cameo  became  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age.  As  is  usually 
the  case  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  any  object,  and  there 
is  not  enough  of  the  genuine  material  to  supply  the  demand, 
imitations  were  made  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  To  supply 
the  large  demand  for  these  objects,  and  to  please  the  taste  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  more  expensive  kinds,  paste 
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imitations  were  made  to  an  enormons  extent.  Numberless 
examples  of  these  paste  intagK  have  come  down  to  us.  Camei 
were  also  imitated  with  wonderful  accuracy,  the  imitation  too 
of  the  material  itself  being  admirably  carried  out  Some 
wonderful  examples  of  camei  in  sardonyx  have  been  produced  in 
imperial  times.  The  celebrated  sardonyx  cameo  of  the  apotheosis 
of  Augustus,  now  in  Paris,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  the 
glyptic  art.  Some  very  fine  camei  are  attributed  to  the  age  of 
Hadrian,  which  has  been  considered  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Koman  art.  The  glyptic  art  maintained  a  tolerable  d^ree 
of  excellence  till  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  when,  together 
with  the  other  arts,  it  began  gradually  to  decay.  Some  fine 
camei  portraits  of  Severus  and  his  family  have  come  down  to  ua 
There  was  a  transient  revival  of  the  art  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 
Many  important  camei  of  this  emperor  and  his  successors  exist, 
which,  however,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  size  and  the  beauty 
of  the  sardonyx-stones  presenting  them,  than  for  the  work  upon 
them.  From  Bome  the  art  spread  almost  over  the  whole  west 
of  Europe ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  last  emperors  nothing  remained 
except  the  mechanical  part;  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  art, 
the  correctness  of  design  and  taste,  the  nobleness  of  expression, 
and  even  many  of  the  practical  advantages  of  which  the  ancient 
masters  had  availed  themselves  for  conveying  their  grand  ideas 
on  stone,  had  all  vanished  together.  The  last  expiring  attempts 
at  the  art  were  the  rude  and  ill-drawn  Gnostic  amulets. 


MATERIALS  OF  THE  ART. 

The  mechanical  process  of  the  glyptic  art  has  not  been  de- 
scribed in  any  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times ;  a  few  scanty  remarks  are  found  in  Pliny.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  ancients  used  nearly  the  same  process  as  the 
modems,  in  employing  the  drill,  terebra,  also  called  ferrum 
retusiun,  emery  powder,  and  the  corundum  point  for  cutting 
into  the  stone.  The  artist  engraved  the  stone  partly  with  iron 
instruments,  smeared  with  naxium,  or  emery  and  oil,  which 
were  sometimes  round,  sometimes  pointed  and  drill-formed,  but 
partly  also  with  a  splinter  of  corundum  set  in  iron.  The  larger 
and  deeper  hollows  were  sunk  by  means  of  the  round-pointed 
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drill  charged  with  oil  and  emery,  which  was  probably  worked  by 
the  hand  by  the  means  of  a  bow,  while  the  finer  portions  were 
cnt  by  the  corundtim  point.  Pliny  tells  ns  that  the  rapidly 
revolving  drill  (terebrarmn  fervor)  was  the  most  efficient  agent 
in  the  process.  At  a  later  period  of  the  art  among  the  Eomans> 
after  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  operation  of  cutting  was  performed 
with  diamond  powder  as  at  the  present  day.  In  Pliny's  time 
the  wheel,  a  minute  disk  of  metal  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spindle, 
which  is  set  in  rapid  motion  by  a  kind  of  lathe,  and  by  which 
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the  cutting  lines  and  the  sinking  in  the  stone  are  at  the  present 
day  carried  out,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  about  the  time  of  Bomitian.  For 
polishing  the  stone,  naxium,  or  emery  powder,  which  was 
also  called  smyrris,  was  used.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  artists 
performed  that  operation  themselves,  for  the  careful  polishing 
of  aU  parts  of  the  engraved  figures  was  a  great  aim  with  the 
ancient  stone  engravers,  and  is  therefore  a  criterion  of  genuine^ 
ness.  These  artists  were  generally  designated  under  the 
denomination  of  '' Hthoglyphi,"  engravers  on  stone,  a  Greek 
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word  to  which  the  Latin,  scalptor  or  cavator,  seems  synonymons. 
The  art  of  setting  stones  was  styled  among  Greeks,  lithocoUesis, 
and  among  the  Romans  the  setters  of  stones  were  named  **  com- 
positores  gemmarum."  The  name  of  "dactylioglyphi "  was  giren 
to  the  engravers  of  rings,  and  from  the  Greek  word  for  ring, 
daKTvXios,  were  derived  the  terms,"  dactyliologia,"  the  science  of 
engraved  stones  in  general,  bnt  more  particularly  of  finger  rings; 
"dactyliography,"  the  science  of  their  description;  and  the"dac- 
iyliotheca,"  a  cabinet  for  collection  of  this  kind  of  ornament 

The  materials  employed  by  the  ancients  in  the  glyptic  art 
were  various  and  nimierons;  they  were  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  artificial.  Amoog  the  first  we  may  count  coral  and 
ivory;  among  the  second,  citron  wood,  box,  ebony,  sycamore, 
&c.;  the  mineral  substances  were  clay,  metals,  and  stones. 
Mineral  substances,  from  their  hardness,  and  other  useful 
qualities,  are  more  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  engraver;  and 
none  more  so  than  those  belonging  to  the  siliceous  genus  of  the 
earthy  class  of  minerals.  That  assemblage  of  stones,  however, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  precious  stones  or  gems, 
has  scarcely  ever  been  employed  by  the  ancients  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving  upon.  These  scarce  and  splendid  substances  were 
considered  sufficiently  valuable  in  themselves,  and  the  art  of 
engraving  was  more  judiciously  employed  to  enhance  the  value 
of  other  less  expensive  stones,  which  moreover  possessed,  in  a 
superior  degree,  all  the  properties  requisite  for  the  nicest  exe- 
cution. LessiDg  and  the  Count  de  Clarac  altogether  deny  the 
existence  of  any  really  antique  intagli  in  the  harder  gems ;  but  as 
Mr.  King  remarks,  the  instances  that  can  be  adduced  of  engraved 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies,  sufficiently  prove  that  this  rule, 
though  generally  true,  yet  admits  of  some,  though  rare,  excep- 
tions. He  adds,  however,  that  engravings  on  any  of  the  precious 
stones  are  always  to  be  examined  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 

Stones  may  be  classed  according  as  they  are  transparent, 
semi-transparent,  or  opaque,  and  in  these  three  classes  may  be 
mentioned :  1st,  the  diamond,  the  hyacinth,  the  sapphire  of  the 
present  day,  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  topaz,  the  chrysolite,  the 
jacinth,  the  amethyst,  the  beryl,  the  garnet,  and  rock  crystal 
2nd,  the  opal,  plasma,  chalcedony,  sard,  onyx,  sardonyx,  agata 
3rd,  green,  yellow,  brown,  black  jasper ;  lapis-lazuli,  the  sapphirus 
of  the  ancients,  haematite,  obsidian,  steatite,  basalt,  granite, 
serpentine.    Turquoise  has  also  been  employed  by  the  Bomans. 
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The  artificial  substance  generally  employed  by  the  ancients 
was  a  paste  composed  of  coloured  glass.  The  ancients  excelled 
in  colouring  glass  and  porcelain.  In  order  to  imitate  camei^ 
they  joined  strata  of  different  colours,  which  were  fused  together 
by  the  action  of  fire.  The  Egyptians  used  coloured  glass  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  number  of  their  scarabsei  in  porcelain, 
and  other  baked  materials,  is  very  considerable.  The  ancients 
manufactured  also  green,  blue,  and  white  pastes  imitating 
precious  stones. 

The  nature  of  the  engraving  on  stones  has  led  them  to  be 
divided  into  two  principal  divisions.  Intaglio,  or  engraving  in 
a  concave  form  (Lat.  scalptura) ;  cameo,  or  engraving  in  relief, 
(Gr.  ykvrmKTi,  Lat.  sculptura).  The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Eomans  practised  both  methods.  The  scarabsBus,  figured  in 
relief  and  in  all  its  details  in  Egyptian  stones,  constitutes  a 
kind  of  cameo,  while  the  flat  part  of  the  stone  generally  bears  a 
subject  or  inscription  in  intaglio ;  several  Egyptian  stones  are  in 
existence,  the  flat  part  of  which  is  engraved  in  cameo,  the  relief 
being,  however,  within  the  intaglio,  or  concave  portion,  and  is 
termed  intaglio  rilevato.  Similar  Etruscan  stones  have  been 
also  found.  The  word  cameo*  is  solely  applied  to  works  in 
relief,  small  or  large. 

The  ordinary  style  of  relief  used  for  these  works  was  mezzo- 
relievo,  a  style  which  was  usually  adopted  for  all  works  which 
required  a  close  inspection.  A  fiat  style  of  relief  was  sometimes 
adopted  in  cameo,  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a  subject  on  a 
different  coloured  ground ;  the  layers  of  colour  in  the  stone  em- 
ployed, generally  the  sardonyx,  being  very  thin.  The  difference 
of  colour  in  the  ground  has,  however,  the  effect  of  giving  round- 
ness to  the  figures  relieved  on  it.    Camei  are,  with  but  com- 

*  The  word  cameo,  which  first  appears  in  the  13th  century  as  cama 
hutum,  is  usually  derived  from  the  Arabic  chemeia,  "a  charm,"  from  the 
light  in  which  such  relics  were  universally  considered  in  those  ages  by 
both  Orientals  and  Europeans.  According  to  Von  Hammer's  conjecture,  it 
is  the  same  with  camaut,  "  the  camel's  hump,"  applied  metaphorically  to 
anything  prominent,  and  therefore  to  gems  in  relief.  Mahn  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Low  Latin  camceus  was  originally  an  adjective  formed  from  cama, 
a  supposed  Low  Latin  form  of  gemma ;  and  he  shews  the  old  French  form 
of  gemme  is  game,  and  that  in  Old  High  German  gemma  has  become  gimma 
and  kimmu.  As  for  the  forms  camahotus,  camahutus,  he  thinks  they  are 
but  corruptions  of  cam,CBUs  alius,  which  would  mean  a  high  gem,  t.^.,  a  gem 
eat  in  high  relief. 
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paratiyely  few  exceptions,  of  dimensions  exceeding  those  snitable 
for  a  ring  stone,  and  were  intended,  at  the  time  of  makings  as 
decorations  for  the  dress  and  the  armour,  or  specially,  the 
yessels  in  gold  that  ornamented  the  treasuries  of  the  temples,  or 
the  sideboards  of  the  great.  Small  antique  camei  are  of  great 
^rity.  This  paucity  of  camei  intended  for  ring  stones  will 
appear  less  extraordinary  if  we  reflect  that  the  ancients  wore 
rings  not  for  mere  ornament  but  for  use,  as  signets.  The  im- 
pressions from  intagli  are  sometimes  in  the  flat  style  of  relief^ 
others,  slightly  raised,  are  on  the  principle  of  mezzo-relievo  (see 
Bas-reliefe).  The  gems  of  Dioscorides,  the  finest  of  antiquity, 
are  in  mezzo-relieyo,  and  often  of  the  fullest  kind;  as  for 
instance,  the  heads  of  Demosthenes  and  lo,  and  the  figures  of 
Mercury  and  Perseus.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  other 
celebrated  gems,  such  as  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  the  Hercules  of 
CnsBus. 

Besides  the  two  principal  divisions  we  have  just  x>ointed  out, 
engraved  stones  have  received  other  characteristic  denominar 
tions,  derived  from  their  form,  or  from  the  nature  of  their 
subjects:— PhalersB,  works  "  en  ronde  bosse.'*  These  are  heads, 
and  even  busts  in  full  relief,  carved  out  of  amethyst,  sard, 
hyacinthine  garnet,  and,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  in  chal- 
cedony ;  they  served  as  amulets,  as  well  as  decorations  on  the 
armour  of  Roman  officers.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  these  ornaments  is  the  Medusa  head,  in  the  Marlborough 
collection ;  it  is  of  chalcedony.  The  amethyst  Grorgoneion  in  the 

Blacas  collection  is  another  example.  Sea- 
rabesi  are  oval  engraved  stones,  with  the 
upper  surface  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle, 
or  scarabteus,  the  flat  lower  surface  being 
usually  engraved.  Cabochons,  stones  which 
are  curved  on  one  side,  call^  by  jewellers 
"  tallow  drop."  Grylli,  grotesque  figures,  so 
called  from  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Gryl- 
lus,  famous  for  his  ugliness.  .They  are 
GRTLLus  formed  out  of  portions  of  various  animftls  of 

the  most  diverse  species,  combined  into  the 
outline  of  a  single  monster  that  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
bird,  a  horse,  an  eagle  or  a  helmet.  From  the  style  of  work,  and 
the  finished  execution  exhibited  in  them,  they  evidently  belong 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  Boman  art.    They  were  designed  for 
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talismans  and  amulets.  Many  were,  however,  mere  capricci, 
aiming  at  the  ludicrous  alone.  Masks,  single  or  combined,  form 
also  a  numerous  class  of  subjects.  Symplegmata  are  combina- 
tions of  the  forequarters  of  two  beasts,  as  the  lion  and  the  bull, 
the  bull  and  the  goat,  which  are  clearly  zodiacal  in  their  origin, 
ChimsBrsB  are  imaginary  beings,  produced  by  the  monstrous 
union  of  the  members  of  several  creatures  into  one.  Astriferi, 
those  in  which  astrological  subjects  and  the  stars  are  repre- 
sented; joined  (conjugata)  are  heads  represented  together  ori*, 
the  same  profile ;  and  opposite,  heads'  which  face  each  other. 
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The  art  of  distinguishing  ancient  stones  from  modem  imitations, 
or  compositions,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  study ;  the  most 
skilful  judges  are  sometimes  deceived  in  them,  as  Mr.  King 
remarks :  "  No  definite  rules  can  indeed  be  given,  as  nothing  but 
long  experience,  and  the  careful  examination  of  large  numbers 
of  gems  belonging  to  every  period,  can  supply  that  almost  in- 
tuitive perception  in  the  art  so  impossible  to  be  acquired  in  any 
other  manner.  We  ought  to  examine,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
material  of  the  stone  was  known  to  or  worked  by  the  ancients,  and 
if  it  was  employed  by  the  first  artists.  The  harder  gems  were 
hardly  ever  used  by  ancient  artists.  There  is  such  scanty 
evidence  of  the  celebrated  ancient  artists  engraving  on  precious 
stones,  that  precious  stones  with  an  engraviag  on  them  are  to  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  Lessing  and  the  Count  de  Clarac, 
indeed,  deny  the  existence  of  any  really  antique  intaglio  in  the 
harder  gems.  The  ancient  artists  preferred  the  sard  and  such 
stones  as  were  best  suited  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  for 
giving  the  most  perfect  impression  of  it.'* 

The  perfect  finish  of  the  work,  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the 
design,  the  fidelity  of  the  costume,  the  interior  of  the  engraving 
well  polished,  and  very  pure,  are  almost  certain  indications  of 
antiquity.  According  to  Mr.  King,  the  truest  test  of  antiquity 
appears  to  be  a  slight  degree  of  dulness,  like  the  mist  produced 
by  breathing  on  a  polished  surface,  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
has  cast  upon  the  high  lustre  of  the  interior  of  the  intaglio.* 

♦  Mr.  King  adds,  "  A  very  satisfactory  proof  of  antiquity  is  found  when 
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A  slight  incorrectness,  or  even  a  slight  fault  in  the  design,  need 
not,  however,  awaken  suspicion ;  a  very  slight  relief,  or  even 
when  almost  flat,  is  not  a  proof  of  a  modem  work ;  the  ancient 
engraving  is  generally  very  deep,  and  the  relief  very  high.  The 
employment  of  perspective  renders  a  stone  very  suspicious,  sb 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  application  of  that 
science ;  their  chief  aim  was  to  engrave  the  principal  figure  as 
deeply  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  might  stand  out  more  in 
relief.  A  very  marked  distinction  of  the  archaic-Greek  and  GrsBco- 
Italian  work  in  intaglio,  is  the  introduction  of  what  is  termed 
in  French  the  TnSplat,  a  flat  shallow  manner.  It  may  be  defined, 
Mr.  King  writes,  as  the  sinking  the  whole  design  into  the  stone, 
with  its  various  portions,  in  a  series  of  planes,  at  depths  slightly 
different,  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the  body,  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  and  the  other  accessories,  were  finally  traced  in  by  the 
adamant  point.  The  impression  given  by  such  an  intaglio  has 
its  outline  nearly  as  much  raised  as  its  highest  projections,  yet 
without  sacrificing  any  of  its  effectiveness.  This  flatness  of  the 
interior  of  the  intaglio  may  be  pronounced  the  truest  criterion 
of  the  antique  origin  of  any  gem. 

In  this  early  style  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  is  invari- 
ably so  distributed  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  field,  whether  of  the 
scarabsBUS  or  of  the  ring  stone.  It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule, 
according  to  Mr.  King,  that  in  all  works  of  a  good  x)eriod, 
especially  in  camei,  the  subject,  be  it  a  head,  a  single  figure,  or 
a  group,  is  always  so  carried  out  as  to  engross  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  entire  surface  of  the  stone,  leaving  no  more  than  a 
narrow  margin  in  the  way  of  background,  often  little  more  than 
sufficing  for  the  hold  of  the  metal  setting.  An  important  con- 
sideration also  in  regard  to  intagli  is  their  size,  as  it  must 
always  be  kept  in  view  that  engraved  stones  were  used  for 


the  engraving  appears  to  have  been  executed  almost  entirely  with  the 
diamond  point."  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  King's  opinion,  the 
diamond  point  was  evidently  not  in  use  in  the  early  periods  of  gem  en- 
graving, and  was  probably  not  introduced  until  after  the  time  of  Pliny. 
All  engraving  was  undoubtedly  done  with  the  corundum  or  white  sapphire, 
as  Pliny  says,  "omnes  autem  adamante  (corundum)."  The  pundum 
lapidis  or  hexagonal  crystal  of  corundum,  or  the  crusta  adamafUis,  or 
splinter  of  corundum,  would  have  been  enough  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving the  stones  then  in  use,  such  as  onyx,  sard  and  other  chalcedonic 
stones.  Precious  stones,  such  as  ruby  and  sapphire,  which  were  en- 
graved with  the  diamond,  all  indubitably  date  after  the  time  of  Pliny. 
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signets  and  rings,  and  consequently  their  size  could  not  be  very 
large. 

Mr.  King  gives  the  following  important  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing the  antique  from  modem  imitations.  Firstly,  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  that  all  antique  designs  are  marked  by  an 
extreme  simplicity.  Earely  does  the  composition  include  more 
than  two  figures,  or  if  others  be  introduced,  they  are  treated  as 
mere  accessories,  and  only  indicated  in  outline.  To  this  branch 
of  art  Horace's  maxim  can  be  applied  with  but  slight  variation : 
"Nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret."  Except  in  the  archaic 
school,  which  preferred  the  representation  of  forced  attitudes  and 
violent  muscular  exertion,  repose  is  the  grand  characteristic  of 
the  matured  Greek  style,  and  its  successor,  the  finer  Koman. 
Again,  there  is  a  marked  soberness  in  the  invention  of  the  subject ; 
or  rather  there  is  no  invention  at  all  in  it.  It  is  always  a  literal 
transcript  of  some  event  in  mythology  offering  a  serious  or  a 
mystical  interpretation ;  or  else  some  feat  of  epic  legend,  that  is, 
of  the  traditional  history  of  their  ancestors;  or  lastly,  some 
business  or  diversion  of  every-day  life.  All  these  are  rendered 
upon  the  gem  according  to  certain  unalterable  and  precise 
rules,  and  nothing  fanciful  is  ever  allowed  to  intrude.  The 
whole  design  is  carried  out  with  rigid  simplicity.  Events  of 
ancient  or  present  history  are  never  represented ;  an  observation 
which  applies  invariably  to  the  Greek,  and  with  but  rare 
exceptions  to  the  Eoman  epoch.  Still  less  do  we  find  Virgilian 
or  Ovidian  episodes.  All  truly  antique  themes  are  ideas 
hallowed  by  long  use  and  veneration,  the  "  scriptural  subjects," 
so  to  speak,  of  the  ages  that  embodied  them  upon  the  gem. 

Gamei,  a  great  number  of  which  have  been  manufactured  in 
modem  times,  are  in  general  more  to  be  suspected  than  intagli. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  material  of  the  stones,  of  their 
hardness,  their  weight,  their  taste,  their  opaqueness,  and  their 
touch,  is  particularly  required.  They  ought  also  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  order  to  be  certain  that  their  layers  are  natural, 
and  the  inscriptions  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that 
they  were  not  added  by  forgers.  The  ancients  employed  the 
rich-coloured  species  alone,  brought  from  India  or  Arabia.  The 
genuine  antique  cameo,  when  it  has  only  two  layers,  presents 
the  upper  one,  forming  the  relief,  in  pearly  or  porcelain  white 
upon  a  hlack  ground,  but  which  held  against  the  light  becomes 
translucent,  and  of  the  richest  sard.    It  must  also  be  remarked 
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here,  that  modem  work  has  been  frequently  executed  cm 
ancient  stones,  which  have  been  found  uneDgraved.  The 
appearance  of  ancient  stones  is  generally  duller  and  less  brilliant 
than  those  of  modem  stones,  a  really  antique  sardonyx  inyari- 
ably  assuming  a  dead  appearance  from  the  action  of  time.  The 
subject,  the  drawing,  the  style,  and  the  inscriptions,  are  a  great 
assistance  in  lending  their  aid  to  an  accurate  Imowledge  of 
the  art  of  distinguishing  them ;  while  a  comparative  study  of 
ancient  and  modem  works,  and  a  great  practice  of  the  eyes 
and  the  judgment  will  lead  to  more  certain  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  wax  attaches  itself  more  readily  to 
modem  than  to  ancient  stones,  but  this  rule  is  not  to  be  depended 
on ;  wax  will  attach  itself  the  more  readily  to  a  stone,  tiie  less 
-pekect  is  its  polish,  whether  it  is  ancient  or  modem.  Further, 
ancient  stones  are  in  existence  which  have  been  repolished, 
which  sensibly  alters  the  features  of  the  composition,  and 
detracts  from  their  value. 

Inscriptions  are  important  tests  of  the  antiquity  of  engraved 
stones ;  they  are  generally  very  short.  They  are  either  mottoes 
or  proper  names.  Thus,  on  a  camelian  representing  Hercules 
reposing  after  his  labours,  this  sentence  in  Greek  is  engraved, 
"  Labour  is  the  source  of  an  honourable  rejwse."  As  to  proper 
names,  three  rules  may  be  laid  down :  on  Etniscan  stones,  it 
IB  the  name  of  the  person  represented ;  on  Greek  stones  it  is 
the  name  of  the  artist ;  on  Boman  stones  it  is  the  name  of  the 
proprietor,  or  of  the  artist.  Inscriptions  are  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  the  examination  of  the  authenticity  of  a  stone :  the 
highest  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  inscription ;  the 
shape  of  the  letters  should  be  examined;  if  it  is  &uch  as  is 
indicated  by  the  ancient  alphabets,  their  variation  and  their 
forms  in  accordance  with  the  period  to  which  the  stone  may  be 
assigned ;  if  it  is  Etmscan,  the  letters  ought  to  be  so  also.  In  the 
old  Greek  style  the  letters  should  belong  to  the  alphabet  of  that 
period,  and  the  same  for  the  later  periods.  In  general,  Greek 
artists  wrote  their  name  in  the  genitive  case,  when  the  word 

fpyop  is  to  be  supplied,  i.e.  the  work  of .     If  the  name  be 

in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  the  verb  which  is  omitted,  thnd 
Aioa-Kovplbrjs  implies  the  word  cn-otcZ :  Dioscorides  made  it.  Much 
doubt  has  been  of  late  thrown  on  these  two  rules.  Most  of  the 
names  in  the  nominative  or  genitive  case  are  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  proprietor.    Such  persons,  Mr.  King  wxites,  when 
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they  got  their  signets  engraved  by  Greek  artists,  not  merely 
used  the  Greek  character  for  their  own  superscription,  but 
carried  still  further  their  adoption  of  Grecian  usage,  and 
admitted  the  protnomen  only  as  the  proper  designation  of  the 
individual,  dropping  the  Boman  nomen  of  the  family  as  super- 
fluous and  barbaric.  For  the  Greek  had  only  one  name,  followed, 
if  distinction  were  desired,  by  that  of  his  father,  or  native  city. 
This  hypothesis  alone  offers  a  rational  explanation  for  the 
appearance  upon  gems  of  AYAOC,  TAIOC,  TNAIOC, 
AEYKIOC,  ftnd  such  like  Eoman  prsanomina,  written  in 
Greek  letters.  It  was  impossible  that  these  could  be  borne  by 
the  Greek  engravers  of  the  gems,  who,  if  free  born,  were 
called  after  the  fashion  of  their  country  by  significant  appella- 
tions, as  Dioscorides,  Eutyches,  Herophilus,  and  similar  t/erms  of 
good  omen ;  or,  if  freedmen  of  patrician  amateurs,  had  assumed 
upon  manumission  the  family  names  of  their  patroni  in  addition 
to  their  own  proper  names— to  take  for  example  the  eminent 
instances  of  Anton ius  Musa,  ManUiua  Antiochus,  Staheriun  Eros. 
No  bom  Greek  could  have  been  denominated  Aulus,  or  GnsBus, 
or  Lucius  simply,  and  we  may  be  sure  from  the  analogy  of 
the  other  arts  flourishing  under  Eoman  patronage,  as  well 
as  from  the  few  unquestionable  records  transmitted  to  us  in 
this,  that  all  the  best  gem  engravers  established  at  Bome  were 
Greeks. 

Almost  all  engraved  gems  being  used  for  signets,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  name  engraved  on  them  would  be  that  of  the 
owner  and  not  of  the  engraver. 

Mr.  King  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  sole  genuine  test  of 
the  name  of  the  artist  is  that  it  was  invariably  followed  by 
E  n  Ol  £  I,  o^  which  we  have  important  and  undoubted  instances, 
in  those  greatest  triumphs  of  the  art :  the  Stork  of  Dexamenos, 
the  Julia  of  Evodus,  the  Pallas  of  Eutyches.  Such  a  form  of 
signature  was  the  universal  rule  in  sculpture,  painting  (as  the 
vases  conspicuously  attest),  and  mosaic  work.  No  genuine 
example  has  yet  been  adduced  of  an  actual  signet  gem  of  the 
usual  size,  intended  for  wearing  on  the  finger,  that  presents  a 
name  accompanied  by  this  distinctive  declaration  of  its  engraver. 

The  gems  bearing  the  artist's  name,  from  their  larger  size, 
were  evidently  designed  for  ornaments  for  plate,  or  for  the 
bracelet,  not  for  signets,  and  were  intended  to  be  employed  in 
capacities  that  permitted  the  artist's  name  to  exhibit  itself  upon 

z  2 
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them  as  unobjecidonally  as  (which  was  then  the  rale)  upon  a 
bas-relief  or  a  picture. 

Mr.  King  thus  seems  to  make  the  following  distinction.  The 
name  on  the  smaller  intagli,  intended  for  signets^  wa^the  name 
of  the  owner,  while  the  name  on  the  larger  intagli,  intended  for 
ornaments,  on  plate,  or  for  bracelets,  was  that  of  the  artist. 

As  for  signatures  on  camd,  when  incised,  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  palpable  modem  interpolations.  On  the  other  hand, 
signatures  in  relief  are,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  contem- 
porary with  the  actual  making  of  the  cameo,  and  therefore  their 
genuineness  rests  upon  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  work.  From  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  the 
names  on  the  examples  of  camei  known  to  us,  with  those  borne 
by  eminent  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  earlier  school — Athenion, 
Boethus,  Protarchus — Mr.  King  considers  it  more  than  probable 
that  such  inscriptions  perpetuate — ^not  the  fame  of  the  engraver 
who  actually  cut  them  for  his  Koman  employer,  but  of  the 
celebrated  "  old  master,"  whose  chef  d'ceuvre  he  thus  reproduced 
on  a  more  precious  and  imperishable  material. 

An  inscription  adds  to  the  value  of  a  stone,  but  forgers  have 
particularly  applied  themselves  to  this  mode  of  deceit.  The 
stone  should  be  carefally  examined :  if  the  beauty  of  the  work 
answers  to  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  artist  to  whom  it  has 
been  attributed,  and  whose  style  is  known  by  other  works ;  if 
the  material,  by  its  beauty  and  by  its  value,  is  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  adopted  by  the  best  engravers,  t6  work  only  on 
the  most  beautiful  of  stones.  The  manner  in  which  the  letters 
are  engraved  is  also  an  excellent  test;  on  the  more  ancient 
stones  they  are  not  very  carefully  done,  and  sometimes  are  very 
uncertain.  The  interior,  however,  is  well  finished,  and  the 
polish  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  stone  itself;  here  the 
magnifying  glass  is  indispensable.  The  inscriptions  on  stones  of 
the  age  of  Augustus  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  letters, 
and  their  perfect  execution,  though  very  small.  The  undoubted 
signatures  are  written  in  a  straight  line,  either  running  vertically 
down  the  field  of  the  stone,  usually  close  to  and  parallel  with 
some  vertical  portion  of  the  design,  such  as  a  cippus ;  or  else 
carried  horizontally  across  in  one  of  the  longest  unoccupied 
spaces ;  provision  for  its  reception  having  evidently  been  made 
in  the  first  sketch  of  the  composition.  The  letters  are  reversed 
upon  the  gem  (if  an  intaglio),  so  as  to  read  the  right  way  in  the 
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impression  from  it.  They  are  always  minute,  so  as  to  escape 
observation  at  first,  and  to  appear  what  they  really  are,  subsidi- 
ary to  the  work  itself;  for  the  same  reason  they  are  executed 
with  a  certain  freedom,  totally  different  from  the  laborious 
minuteness  so  conspicuous  in  the  modem  imitations  of  them. 
They  rarely  exhibit  the  terminal  dots  placed  in  the  latter  with 
such  mathematical  exactitude,  and  connected  by  fine  hair  lines. 
This  style  of  lettering  is  pronounced  by  Stephani  the  most 
certain  means  of  detecting  the  inscriptions  due  to  the  clever 
forgers  of  the  last  century.  Some  genuine  inscriptions,  however, 
have  the  letters  terminating  in  dots,  but  these  dots  are  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  into  the  lines  themselves. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  may  likewise  serve  to  discover  fraud. 
The  mixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  letters  is  an  evident  sign  of 
forgery.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  letter  expressed  in  two 
different  ways  in  the  same  word ;  for  instance,  the  sigma,  written 
as  Cf  aiid  as  X  in  the  word  CO  ZTPATOC  Such  errors  are 
commonly  committed  by  modern  artists,  who  undertake  to  add 
names  of  ancient  masters  to  their  works.  They  are  generally 
indifferent  grammarians ;  and  therefore  liable  to  commit  errors 
that  no  artist  of  antiquity  could  have  fallen  into.  Thus,  also, 
deceived  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  they  have  written 
Aioo-xoptdov,  instead  of  Aioa-Kovpibov,  When  two  names  occur  in 
the  same  case,  one  is  the  name  and  the  other  the  surname ;  but 
when  the  first  name  is  put  in  the  nominative  case,  and  the 
second  in  t&e  genitive,  this  indicates  that  the  artist  was  the 
son  or  pupil  of  him  whose  name  is  put  in  the  genitive  case. 
Thus,  EYTYXHS  AI02K0YPIA0Y  signifies  that  Eutyches  was  the 
son  or  pupil  of  Dioscorides.  If  we  read  two  proper  names 
united  by  the  conjunctive  2YN,  it  implies  that  these  two  artists 
worked  on  the  same  stone,  as  AA*H02  2YN  APEGONI,  Alpheus 
with  Arethon.  We  have  but  one  single  instance  of  an  engraver 
who,  with  his  name,  has  indicated  his  profession  on  his  gem 
and  this  is  ApoUodotus ;  by  the  side  of  the  head  of  Minerva  we 

read :  AHOAAOAOT   •   AieO.    AnoXKoborov  XiSoyKvTTTov :  tffyyov — 

the  work  of  ApoUodotus,  the  engraver.  The  greater  number  of 
the  names  of  engravers  are  Greek.  The  names  of  Boman  en- 
gravers are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  Greek  letters.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  add  that  a  stone  bearing  the  name  of  an  artist 
whose  age  is  known,  and  a  subject  derived  from  a  period 
posterior  to  that  artist,  is  a  palpable  forgery. 
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Andreini,  a  gem  collector  of  Florence^  and  the  Baron  Stosch, 
first  introduced  the  fashion  of  forging  names  of  artists  and  en- 
graving them  in  Greek  characters  on  gems,  Flavio  Sirletti  being 
generally  employed  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  vast  success  attend- 
ing the  interpolation  of  signatures  made  it  tlniversal ;  almost 
every  fine  work  of  antiquity  that  came  into  the  market  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century  was  enriched  (or  rather  deteriorated) 
by  the  foisting  in  of  some  supposed  artist's  name,  borrowed  from 
Pliny's  catalogue  of  noted  sculptors,  or  from  names  on  epitaphs. 
But  the  most  audacious  fabrication  of  the  names  of  ancient 
artists  on  engraved  gems  are  the  well-known  Poniatowsky 
gems.  Every  individual  gem  in  this  series,  numbering  about 
three  thousand,  presents  us  with  the  name  of  some  supposed 
antique  artist ;  Aulus,  Cronius,  Dioscorides,  Gnseus,  Pyi^oteles, 
Solon,  and  so  on.  The  stones  are  generally  of  large  dimensions 
and  of  fine  quality,  oriental  sard  for  the  most  part,  with  a  few 
amethysts  and  yellow  crystals,  engraved  in  intaglio,  with  g^upe 
or  scenes  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  mythologists, 
often  executed  with  considerable  taste  and  still  greater  technical 
skill.  The  whole  were  executed  for  the  Prince  Poniatowsky, 
(who  died  at  Florence  in  1833)  by  the  best  Boman  artists 
flourishing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century— Cades,  Ginganelli, 
Dies,  etc.  The  inscriptions — that  very  diflScult  portion  of  the 
work— are  from  the  hand  of  Odelli,  who  took  upon  himself  that 
department  exclusively. 

The  most  skilful  imitators  of  antique  inscriptions  among 
modem  artists,  were  Flavio  Sirletti,  Natter,  and  Pichler,  en- 
gravers of  the  18th  century.  The  first  signed  his  own  works, 
to  give  them  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  with  the  initials  of  his 
name,  in  Greek  letters  *T2,  Phlabiou  tou  Sirletou.  Pichler 
engraved  his  entire  name  niXAEP.  Natter  translated  his  name 
into  the  Greek  word  Yaqos,  which  deceived  Winkelmann  and 
others. 

Some  amateurs  of  the  last  two  centuries,  following  the  example 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  have  had  their  name  engraved  on  ancient 
stones  as  a  mark  that  it  is  their  property.  It  is  said  that  the 
celebrated  Maffei  found  some  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
letters  LAUK  MED.,  which  he  found  on  some  engraved  stones 
which  belonged  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 

We  may  also  in  some  measure  determine  the  period  in  which 
the  engraver  of  a  particular  gem  lived,  by  finding  out  the  time 
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when  his  name  was  most  common :  thus,  for  instance,  the  name 
of  Zosimns,  more  common  in  the  Lower  Empire  than  in  any 
other  period,  will,  with  some  probability,  indicate  that  period  to 
be  the  date  of  the  work  in  question. 


FAUN.     Sardonyx,     Florence, 


SUBJECTS  OF  ENGRAVED  STONES. 

The  subjects  of  engraved  stones,  excepting  portraits  and 
fimtastic  compositions,  are  derived  from  mythology,  from  the 
heroic  periods,  or  from  historic  events.  Careful  attention  should 
be  given  in  order  to  see  whether  the  subject  is  in  conformity 
with  the  rites,  myths,  and  traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us ;  whether  the  attributes  and  the  character  of  the 
figures  are  in  exact  accordance,  as  well  as  the  accessory  symbols. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  mythological  subjects, 
unknown  or  difficult  to  explain,  prove  rather  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  stcme  than  otherwise.    The  Egyptians  have 
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strictly  adhered  in  their  works  to  the  creed  and  religious  ideas  of 
their  nation ;  and  their  scarabsei  are  in  snch  endless  numbers  as 
to  preclude  imitation,  except  in  rare  materials ;  bnt  in  this  case 
the  incongruity  and  want  of  connection  in  the  symbols  traced 
in  the  inscription  will  quickly  betray  the  forgery.  As  to  the 
Etruscans,  the  style  of  their  works  is  a  type  of  authenticity 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  imitate.  The  Greeks  treated  only  subjects 
taken  from  their  mythology  or  their  heroic  history,  and  rarely 
from  events  contemporaneous  with  the  practice  of  the  art.  At 
Eome,  the  artists  still  continued  to  adopt  Greek  subjects,  and  if 
they  represented  a  subject  from  Eoman  history,  they  always 
mingled  allegory  with  history ;  and  the  absence  of  allegorical 
figures  in  subjects  of  that  kind  always  makes  the  stone  very 
suspicious. 

The  first  engravers  exercised  their  skill  in  representing  those 
animals  upon  which,  in  their  times  of  primitive  simplicity, 
man's  thoughts  were  constantly  turned,  either  as  objects  of 
utility,  of  amusement,  or  of  terror;  thus  the  ox,  the  stag, and  the 
lion,  are  frequent  upon  these  gems.  The  next  step  was  the 
human  figure  at  full  length,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  im- 
mediately interesting  the  owner  of  the  signet — agriculture,  war, 
the  chase.  In  the  next  stage  came  the  heroes  of  former  times, 
but  all  depicted  with  the  literal  accuracy  of  daily  life.  Lastly, 
the  gods  themselves,  now  represented  and  worshipped  in  the 
human  shape.  At  a  later  period  the  gems  give  us  heads  of 
heroes,  nymphs  and  gods,  and,  the  art  having  now  attained  to  its 
fullest  perfection,  regal  portraits,  the  latter  certainly  not  before 
the  age  of  Alexander.  Heads  represented  in  front  face  commence 
very  late  in  the  Greek  period.  Under  the  empire  they  are 
frequent,  and  gradually  this  became  the  established  style  for 
what  were  intended  as  the  most  elaborate  works  of  the  Decline. 
In  their  treatment  of  the  imperial  portraits,  the  Eoman  artists 
display  every  variety  of  style,  and  have  manifestly  taxed  their  in- 
vention for  novel  modes  of  representing  the  one  subject  which 
their  patrons  at  court  called  upon  them  so  incessantly  to  repeat 
They  frequently  appear  represented  in  the  character  of  gods. 
The  gem  of  Neisos  represents  Augustus  in  the  character  oT 
Jupiter.  A  popular  mode  of  representing  the  youthful  Csesar  or 
heir-apparent  was  in  the  character  of  Mercury  *'  the  beneficent 
God "  with  wings  in  the  hair,  or  the  caduceus  on  the  shoulder. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  ingenious  adulation,  the  empress  figures  as 
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Cybele,  Ceres,  or  Isis ;  her  daughters  in  the  guise  of  Diana,  but 
with  their  hair  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  emperors 
often  parade  in  the  character  of  Anunon,  or  of  Serapis. 

We  here  take  adyantage  of  the  extensive  experience  and  pro- 
found critical  knowledge  of  Mr.  King,  in  extracting  from  his 
work  on '  Antique  Gems/  a  portion  of  his  summary  of  the  subjects 
generally  found  on  engraved  stones.  First,  beyond  all  dispute, 
are  the  figures  of  Victory,  executed  in  every  style,  from  that  of 
the  best  epoch  to  the  rude  scratches  of  expiring  art.  Almost  as 
frequent  are  the  figures  of  Nemesis,  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  Victory  by  her  being  always  helmeted  and  holding  a  bridle 
or  a  measuring-rod  in  her  hand.  Fortune,  the  same  goddess, 
regarded  in  another  point  of  view,  is  to  be  recognised  by  her 
rudder,  or  her  wheel.  Venus,  partly  as  the  progenitrix  of  the 
CsBsars,  yet  more  so  as  a  protectress  of  the  fair  sex,  comes  next  in 
point  of  frequency,  usually  in  her  character  of  Victrix,  bearing 
a  palm  and  a  helmet  Cupids,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  also 
abound  in  gems,  and  give  scope  for  the  most  elegant  fancy,  on 
the  part  of  the  artist,  in  his  representation  of  their  various 
groups  and  attitudes,  as  engaged  in  various  sports  and  occupa- 
tions. Minerva  takes  the  next  place,  and,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  the  style  of  the  intagli,  was  the  goddess  who  chiefly  occupied 
the  engravers  under  the  Flavian  feunily.  Boma,  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  being  seated  on  a  throne  and  holding  an 
orb,  is  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  gems  of  a  later  period. 
Next  follows,  in  frequent  representation,  Bacchus,  old,  yoimg, 
bearded,  beardless;  the  Dionysus,  the  Indian,  the  Liber  Pater  of 
the  Bomans,  with  all  his  train  of  Silenus,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes, 
who  di8xx>rt  themselves  as  full  figures,  busts,  and  heads,  on  all 
kinds  of  gems.  In  the  early  gems,  surrounded  with  an  Etruscan 
border,  he  appears  as  a  bearded  god.  It  was  not  until  the  age 
of  Praxiteles  that  he  was  converted  into  the  smooth-faced 
effeminate  youth.  Mercury  has  been  also  frequently  figured  on 
gems,  the  god  of  gain  being  probably  the  favourite  deity  of  all 
times.  Hercules,  as  the  deity  whose  protection  assured  good 
luck,  was  a  special  favourite,  particularly  of  the  Bomans,  under 
the  Middle  Empire.  Heads  of  the  hero,  covered  with  the 
Nemean  lion's  hide,  and  those  of  Omphale  similarly  arrayed, 
have  exercised  the  highest  talent  of  the  Boman  Imperial  period. 
The  bust  of  Jove,  usually  given  as  a  front  face,  also  is  tolerably 
frequent,  but  much  less  so  in  the  full  figure  of  this  deity  seated 
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celebrated  for  ite  m^mficence,  even  in  ancient  times.  Pompe^ 
and  Scaorus  had  also  rich  collections  at  Rome.  Fliny  remark 
that  Scanrus  was  the  first  who  possessed  a  collection  of  preciOiiB 
stones  in  Some.  la  the  Lower  Empire,  engraved  stones  and 
precious  stones  were  profnsel;  used  to  ornament  the  dresses  (tf 
princee,  of  ladies,  and  of  rich  private  individnalB  ;  in  the  middle 
ages,  the;  were  still  much  Eonght  after,  when  other  ancient 
monumente  were  despised  or  nnknowu.  The  eeal  of  king 
Fepin  was  an  ancient  stone  bearing  the  figure  of  a  Bacchns,  and 


that  of  Charlemagne,  a  Serapis.  The  church  jewellery,  the 
reliquaries,  the  shrines  of  saints,  the  covers  of  the  missals,  were 
adorned  with  them ;  and  these  profone  monuments,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  at  times  anything  but  pious,  added  to  the  splen- 
dour of  religions  worship.  The  preservation  of  a  great  number 
of  engraved  stones,  some  indeed  of  the  finest,  is  indebted  to  that 
cuBtora.  In  the  15tb  century,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore 
the  glyptic  art  in  the  West.  This  art,  which  was  not  completely 
forgotten  at  Constantinople,  passed  on  the  revival  of  letters 
into  Italy,  where  the  Medici  received  it  with  a  munificence 
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which  is  one  of  theii  foirest  titles  to  the  gratitnde  of  mankind. 
The;  evinced  a  particular  taafe  for  engraved  Btonee,  and  their 
courtiers  propagated  that  taste,  while  their  object  was  to  flatter 
that  of  their  masters.  Giovanni  and  Domenjco  excelled  in  the 
practice  of  an  art  which  was  then  the  olgeet  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragement. The  first  engraved  in  intaglio,  the  second  in 
relief,  both  with  such  success,  that  thoj  are  known  in  the  history 
of  the  art  under  the  names  Giovanni  de'  Comaline,  and  Domenico 
de'  Camei. 


Cameo.     By  Athmian.     NapUa. 


ANCIENT  ARTISTS. 

The  names  of  gem  engravers,  writes  Mr.  Kii^,  reoorded  by 
ancient  writers  are  astonishingly  few  in  number,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  high  estimation  in  which  their  productions 
were  held,  and  tho  importance  of  the  objects  they  subserved. 
Of  these  artists  the  earliest  in  record  is  Mnesarchus,  only  Ultm- 
trions  aa  being  the  father  of  Pythagoras ;  Nauaias  of  Athena,  a 
contemporary  of  the  orator  Lysias ;  Pyrgoteles,  "  engraver  in 
ordinary  "  to  Alexander ;  Apollonides  and  Croniaa,  of  uncertain 
date;  Satyreina,  who  flourished  under  Ptoleijiy  II.;  Tryphon, 
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under  king  Polemo,  the  proteg^  of  Mark  Antony;  and  lastly 
Dioscorides,  who  worked  for  Augustus. 

This  scanty  list,  however,  was  swollen  to  a  most  goodly  roll- 
call  by  the  fancy  of  the  archsBologists  of  the  last  century,  who 
detected  the  engraver*s  own  signature  in  every  name  that  showed 
itself  upon  a  fine  work,  provided  only  it  were  in  Greek  characters, 
and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  lettering  than  ordinary.  Forgery, 
taking  advantage  of  this  preconception  of  the  collector,  speedily 
augmented  the  number  of  these  signed  masterpieces,  by  insert- 
ing in  gems,  both  antique  and  new-made,  the  names  of  all  the 
engravers,  silver  chasers,  and  even  painters,  mentioned  in  Pliny's 
catalogue  of  artists. 

These  pretensions  at  last  were  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to 
provoke  the  indignation  of  Kohler,  an  archaeologist  of  great 
experience,  domiciled  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  patronage  of 
Catherine  II.  He  therefore  in  an  elaborate  essay  passes  the 
whole  list  of  engravers  and  their  reputed  works  in  review,  and 
by  a  somewhat  too  sweeping  judgment  reduces  their  number 
to  the  small  sum  of  five :  viz.,  Athenion,  ApoUonius,  Evodus, 
Protarchus,  Epitynchanus ;  allowing  even  to  these  the  existence 
of  but  one  genuine  work  in  each  case. 

In  our  day  Dr.  Brunn  has,  after  a  very  critical  examination  of 
the  evidence,  added  to  these  approved  five  a  few  more  masters 
whose  claims  to  the  honour  he  deems  equally  unquestionable. 
These  are  Agathopus,  Aspasius,  Boethus,  Dioscorides,  his  son 
Eutyches,  Evodus,  Herophilus,  Heraclidas,  Hyllus,  Felix,  Eoinos, 
Myron,  Nisus,  Nicander,  Onesas,  Solon,  Teucer.  To  whom  may 
be  now  added  the  most  ancient  and  most  authentic  of  them  all, 
"  Dexamenos  the  Chian,"  who  signs  at  full  length  his  national 
emblem,  the  flying  stork  (ntXapyos),  upon  the  noble  scarabaeoid 
discovered  at  Kertch,  and  now  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Cabinet ; 
and  his  own  portrait  recently  found  at  Athens. 

We  now  give  an  extract  from  the '  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Artists,' 
as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Brunn,  and  revised  by  Mr.  King.  He  divides 
them  into  three  classes. 

Class  I. — ^Names  handed  down  to  us  by  genuine  inscriptions, 
and  which  are  with  confidence  to  be  referred  to  the  artist : — 
Agathopus  : 

Head   of    Sex.   Pompey;    behind    it    ArA©OnOVC 
CnOIEIf  formerly  Andreini's,  now  Florence.    Intaglio; 
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aquamarine.    In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  a  portrait  of 
Hadrian.  • 

Head  of  Laocoon. 

Hercules;  head  in  cameo. 

Apollonius  : 

Diana  Montana  (of  the  hills);  intaglio;  amethyst.    Naples. 
Head  of  MsBcenas ;  hyacinthine  garnet.    Bhodes  collection. 

AsPASiDS : 

Bust   of    the   Minerva   of    Phidias;     behind   the   neck 

ACriACIOV;  red  jasper.    Vienna. 
Agrippina  as  Ceres.    Sard.    Marlborough. 

Athknion  : 

Jupiter  in  his  car  overthrowing  the  Titans.    The  name  in 
relief  in  the  ground  at  one  side ;  cameo.    Naples. 

BOETHUS : 

Philoctetes  reclining  on  the  earth,  fanning  with  a  wing  his 
bandaged  leg;  cameo.    Beverley. 

DiOSCOBIDES  : 

Mercury  standing.    Sard.    Marlborough  collection. 

Solon  or  Msscenas ;  amethyst.    Paris. 

Augustus;  cameo.    Ludovisi. 

Head  of  lo.    Sard.    Florence. 

The  Diomede.    Sard.    Devonshire  collection. 

Augustus;  amethyst.    Blacas. 

We  now  corae  to  a  long  series  of  stones  bearing  the  name  of 
Dioscorides,  all  more  or  less  suspected,  many  acknowledged  to 
be  forgeries.    These  are:—  , 

Mercury  Criophorus.    Sard.    Carlisle. 

Perseus  leaning  on  his  shield.    Sard.    Naples. 

Caligula ;  a  cameo. 

Part  of  the  head  of  lole ;  amethyst.    Beverley. 

Fragment  of  a  group ;  Hercules  and  Omphale.    Cades. 

Wild  boar  attacked  by  a  dog ;  black  agate.  British  Museum. 

Giant;  aquamarine. 

Medusa's  head ;  cameo  5  signed  AlOC. 

Hermaphroditus  reposing,  attended  by  three  Cupids;  ame- 
thyst.   Worsley. 
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Angostus.    Sard. 
I       Serapis;  garnet. 

Thalia  seated,  holding  a  mask. 

Silenns  seated  under  a  tree.   Sard.   Naples.  In  the  exergue 

APCKT. 

Julius  Caesar,  front  face;  laurel  crowned;  lituus  on  the 
right ;  hyacinthine  garnet  Blacas.  B.M.  Signed  A  lOC- 

KIIPIAOZ. 

Epitynohanus  : 

Germanicus;  cameo;  signed  EFIITYrXA.    Blacas.    B.M. 

EvoDXJS : 

Julia,  daughter  of  Titus ;  beryl.   Paris.    Signed  EYOAOC 

Enoici. 

Bacchante  or  Muse.    Sard. 
Horse's  head.  *  Sard. 

EuTYOHBS,  the  son  of  Dioscorides. 

Bust  of  Pallas.    Intaglio.    Signed  EYTYXHC  AIOC- 

KOYPIAOY  AlfEAIOZ  EHOIEI.  Amethyst. 
Schillerheim  collection.  The  intaglio  in  the"  Marlborough 
collection  said  to  be  a  copy. 

Felix: 

Diomedes  and  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  Palladium.  Sard. 
Marlborough.  The  legend  is  KAAnOYPNIOY  C€- 
OYHPOY  <I>HAIE  €nOI€I. 

Cupid  and  Psyche.    Sard, 

Hebacleidas  : 

Head  of  M.  J.  Brutus;  metal.  Naples.  Inscribed  HPA- 
KAEIAAZ  EnOEI. 

Hebofhilus  : 

Laureated  head  of  Augustus ;  a  large  cameo  in  blue  paste. 
Vienna.  In  the  field  HPO*IAOZ  AIOZKOPI- 
AOY. 

Hyllub  : 

Female  diademed  head.  Sard.  In  front  YAAOY.  St 
Petersburg. 
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Head  resembling  Sabina. 

Hercules;  sardonyx.    Berlin. 

Dionysiac  Bull ;  chalcedony.    Paris. 

Bust  of  Jupiter. 

Gameo  of  a  Laughing  Satyr.    Berlin. 
EoiNos : 

Adonis  leaning  on  a  column ;  sardonyx.    Lichtenstein. 

Head  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  amethyst.    Pulsky. 
Myeon : 

Muse  seated.    Sard.    Ehodes. 
Nkibos: 

Jupiter  Anxur^  resting  on  his  shield,  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
light  hand.    Sard.    St.  Petersburg. 

NiGANDBOS  : 

Bust  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus ;  hyacinthine  sard.  Marl- 
borough collection.    Inscribed  NIKANAP<    Cn.CI. 
Onbsas  : 

Muse  leaning  against  a  cippus,  tuning  her  lyre;  paste. 

Florence.    Inscribed  ON  H  CAC  €  HOI  E  I. 
Bust  of  Hercules,    Sard.    Florence. 
Pamphilos  : 

Achilles  seated  on  a  rock  playing  the  lyre;   amethyst. 
Paris. 

Pbotabohus: 

Cupid  playing  the  lyre ;  cameo;  sardonyx.    In  the  exergue 
nPfllTAPXOZ  EnOEl  in  relief.    Florence. 
SoLOK :  I 

Mfficenas.    COACONOC  behind  the  head. 
.     Bape  of  the  Palladium.     COAAN  CHOICI. 

"The  Strozzi  Medusa.    N6w  in  the  Blacas  collection  in  the 

British  Museum. 
Cupid  standing.    Sard.    Eoger. 
Hercules  bearded  and  crowned  with  laurel;  in  front  face. 

Sard. 
Head  of  an  iyy-crowned  laughing  faun;  oriental  agate. 
Livia  as  Ceres.    Sard. 
Head  of  Vulcan. 

Victory  with  trophies.    Sard.    Westropp  collection. 
Victory  sacrificing  a  bull.    Baspe. 

2  a 
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Eoman  emperor  leaning  on  his  shield.    Baspe. 

Satyr,  inscribed  COAYNOC.     Easpe. 

Head  of  Neptune,  behind  it  ZOAn ;  emerald.    Hertz. 

Teugbb: 

Hercules  seated,  and  drawing  lole  towards  him ;  inscribed 

TEYKPOY;  amethyst.    Florence. 
None  of  the  other  pretended  works  of  Teuoer  can  pass  for 
antique. 

Glass  n. — ^Names,  the  genuineness  or  significance  of  which 
are  matters  of  doubt. 
Admon  : 

The  Hercules  Bibaz.    Sard.   In  the  Marlborough  collection. 
AAMUN.    Another  in  the  Blacas.   B.M.    Signed  AA. 

Aelitjs  : 

Head  of  Tiberius.    Sard.    Corsini  collection.     Another  in 
the  Townley  collection.    B.M. 
Abtion  : 

Bearded  head,  covered  with  a  Phrygian  cap;  in  front, 
A6TIONOC.    Sard.    Devonahira 

Agathaboelos  : 

Sextus  Pompey.    Sard.    Berlin. 
Agathon : 

Bacchus  with  thyrsus  and  cup.    Sard.   St.  Petersburg. 

Alexas  : 

Bull-baiting.    Sard.    Berlin. 

Lion  in  his  cave,  AAEHAZ  EflOEl.    Burnt  sard. 
Ammonius  : 

Head  of  laughing  faun,  full  foce.    Behind  AMMONIOY. 
Sard.    St.  Petersburg.  « 

Aktebos  : 

Hercules  carrying  the  bull.    Aquamarine.    Devonshire. 
Apelles : 

Mask ;  below  it  AflEAAOY. 
AuLUS : 

Cupid  in   chains;    cameo.      In   the   exergue  AYAOY. 
Gleichen. 

The  Strozzi  iBsculapius.    Sard.    Blacas  collection.    B.M. 
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Ptolemy  Philopator.    Sard.    Paris. 

Venus  seated  on  a  rock.    Townley  collection.    B.M, 

AxEOOHUS : 

Dancing  fiaun;  ant  paste.    In  the  exergue,  AHEOXOZ 

En.  . 

Glassicus  : 

Serapis  on  a  throne. 

Demetsiub  : 

Hercules  strangling  a  lion. 

DiONYSins : 

Bacchante's  head. 

Efitonos  : 

Venus  Victrix. 

EUEMEBOS: 

Mars  in  full  armour. 

Gaios: 

Sinus;   garnet.     Marlborough  collection.     With  the  in* 

scription  PAIOZ   CnOICI. 

Gnaios  : 

Head  of  youthful  Hercules;  beryl.  FNAIOZ.  Blacas 
Collection.    B.M. 

Athlete  anointing  himselfl    Sard. 

Bape  of  the  Palladium.  PNAIOY.  Banded  agate.  Devon- 
shire collection. 

Hellen: 

Bust  of  Antinous  as  Harpocrates.    Sard.    St.  Petersburg. 
Mask.    Blacas. 

Head  of  a  young  satyr.  EAAH NOY.  Mr.  King  strongly 
suspects  that  EAAHN  is,  in  every  case,  the  signature  of 
Alessandro  11  Ghreco, 

Ebonius: 

Terpsichore,  standing,  and  resting  her  lyre  on  a  cippus. 
Perseus  with  Medusa's  head.    KPflNIOY.   Sard.  Devon- 
shire.   Another  in  the  Marlborough. 

Lucius: 

Victory  driving  a  biga.    Sard.    Wassanaer. 

Bearded  satyr.    AOYKTEIOY.    Marlborough  collection. 

2  A  2 
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Mn>iAs : 

Gryphon  trampling  on  a  serpent;   cameo.      MIAIOY. 

Paris.  • 

Myrton  : 

Nymph  on  the  back  of  a  swan.    MYPTI2N. 

Onesimus  : 

Jove  standing.    Sard.    Hoorn. 

Pebgamos  : 

Satyr  dancing;  paste.    Florence. 

Phabnaoes  : 

Hippocampus.    ♦APNAKHC  CH.    Sard.    Naples. 
Lion  passant.    Sard.    Beverley. 

Female  panther,  passant.    ♦APNAKOY.   Sard.   Ehodes 
collection. 

Philemon  : 

Thesens  and  the  slain  Minotanr;  sardonyx.    Vienna. 

^    Bust  of  ivy-crowned  laughing  satyr.        ♦lAHMIlN 
Paste.    StrozzL  EFIOI 

Phooas  : 

Athlete  standing,  holding  a  palm. 

Plato : 

Charioteer. 

Polycleitus  : 

Eape  of  the  Palladium. 

Satubnius  : 

Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus ;  cameo. 
Dioscuri.    Thorwaldsen  Museum. 

Sevebus : 

Hygeia ;  plasma.    Slade  collection. 

SxoPAS : 

Caligula.    Sard.    Leipsic  Museum. 

CEdipus  and  the  sphinx.    ZKOFIA  EFI. 

Scylax : 

Mask  of  Pan;  amethyst.    Blacas. 
Hercules  seated ;  cameo.    CKYAAKOC. 

SosooLES : 

Medusa's  head.    CCJOCOCA.    Chalcedony.    Blacas. 
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SOSTBATUS : 

Victory  leading  the  horses  of  a  biga.     CUCTPATOY. 

Cameo.    Naples. 
Meleager  standing  opposite  the  seated  Atalanta.     Cameo. 

Devonshire. 

Thamybub: 

Sphinx  scratchiDg  her  ear  with  her  hind  paw.    GAMY- 

POY.    Saxd.    Vienna. 
Child  seated.    Harpocrates.    Cameo.    Beverley. 

Class  IIL — ^Names  due  to  &lse  readings,  or  which  do  not 
refer  to  a  gem  engraver. 

Mpoiaas: 

M.  Anrelins.    AEPOLIANI  behind  it.    Devonshire. 

AOATHBMBBOS  : 

Socrates.    Sard.    Blacas. 

Aktlob  : 

Venns  in  the  bath.    Sard.    Baspe. 

Alexandbos: 

Cnpid,  a  lion,  and  two  females.    AAEHAN^ «  E.    Cameo. 

Florence. 
Profile  of  a  man,  beardless.    Florence. 

Allion  : 

Youthfal  head ;  Hercules.    Sard.    Florence.    The  legend  is 

read  by  E5hle,  AAAION. 
Muse  leaning  against  a  cippus,  playing  the  lyre.     AAAl  A- 
NOS.     Nicolo.    Blacas*    B.M. 

Alphbus  and  Abbthon  : 

Male  and  female  heads,  facing  each  other. — 
AA<l>HOC 
CYN 
APHGWNI.    Cameo.    Si  Peteiteburg. 

Amabanthus: 

Hercules  and  the  Siymphalian  birds.    Sard.    Praun. 

Ampho: 

Bearded  head,  called  Bhsemetalces. .  Florence. 
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Ahtioohus  : 

Bust  of  Pallas.    Sard. 

Antiphilus  : 

Bow  and  arrow.    Leyden. 

Apcllodotttb  : 

HeadofPaUas.    Sard.    Barberini.    AflOAAOAOTOY 

AI0O. 

Apollonides  : 

Cow  lying  down.  AnOAAONIAOY. ,  IntagHo.     Sard. 
Devonshire  collection. 

Aeohion  : 

"^nus  riding  on  a  Triton.    Sard. 

Abistoteiohes  : 

Lioness.    Scarabseus.    Plaspia. 

Ariston  : 

Ulysses  seated ;  red  jasper.    Paris. 

Atha: 

Amazon. 

Axios : 

Capricorn.    Sard. 

Beisitalos: 

Cupid  standing ;  sardonyx,    Florence. 

CiEKAS : 

Youth  standings  holding  a  sword. 

CHiEBEMON  : 

Eunner  holding  a  pahn.    Sard.    B.M. 

Chabiton  : 

Yenus  in  a  temple ;  cameo,    St.  Petersburg. 

XEAY: 

Seated  Sphinx.    Sard.    De  Thorns. 

XPYCOY.N : 

A  lunar-shaped  E* 
AAMNAMENEYC: 

Mercury  girt  with  a  serpent^  and  surrounded  by  sacrod 
animals ;  touchstone.    De  la  Tmrbie,  a  Gnostic  talisman. 

Dabon: 

Janus  head.    Sard.    Mariette. 
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Deuton: 

A  lace  between  four  chariots ;  paste. 

DIPHIU 

Vase  embossed  with  a  sphinx;  amethyst.    Naples. 

DIVILIS: 

Bust  of  youthful  satyr ;  red  jasper. 

DOMETIS: 

Jupiter  enthroned ;  chalcedony.    Berlin. 

DOMITI: 

The  Ephesian  Diana.    Sard.    Bosanquet. 
Dobt: 

Female  bust 
Epitbaohalos  : 

False  reading  for  Epitynchanus. 

EUELPISTUS  : 

GhimsBra;  red  jasper.    St.  Petersburg. 
Nemesis  seated.    Sard.    Griyaud. 
EuPLo: 

Cupid  riding  on  a  dolphin ;  sardonyx. 

EuTHUs: 

Silenus  drunk. 
Gahus: 

Sx)es;  emerald.    Eestner. 

Gaubanus: 

Boar  attacked  l^  a  bloodhound.    TAYRANOC      ANI- 

KHTOY.     Bloodstone. 

GurooN : 

Venus  borne  upon  a  sea-bull ;  cameo.    Paris. 

HEDY: 

Medusa's  head ;  onyx.    Murray. 
Heius  : 

Diana  holding  a  stag  by  the  horns.    HEIOY.     Agate. 

Head  of  Ax)ollo.    Sard.    Greville. 

Dying  Amazon;  sardonyx.    Baspe. 

ItCnerya.    Nicola    Baspe. 

Dolon  attacked  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses.    Blacas. 


Boma seated;  sardonyx.    Baspe. 
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Philippus  : 

Hercules;  sardonyx. 
Horse.    Marlborough. 

Philogalos: 

Youthful  head.    Sard.    Florence. 

Phbtgellus  : 

Cupid  playing  with  astragali.    Sard.    Blacas. 

Plutabohus:  . 

Bust  of  Cleopatra.    Murr. 

PosMUs: 

Achilles  playing  the  lyre.    Monttezun. 

POLYOBATES : 

Psyche  seated,  Cupid  flying  ftway.      flOAYKPATHl 

EnOIEI.     Garnet. 

PoLYTmus : 

Hercules  holding  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 

POTHUS: 

Three  masks. 
Pbisous  : 

Matidia;  onyx.    Clanbrasil. 

Pylades  : 

Mount  Argseus ;  red  jasper. 

Pybgoteles : 

Neptune  and  Pallas.    FIY,     Cameo.    Naples. 

Boman   head.      FlYPrOTEAHC    CFIOICI     in  the 

exergue,  and  <l>f2KIIlN0C  in  the  field,  mentioned  by 

Yasari  as  a  work  of  Al.  Cesati. 
Alexander's  head,  covered  with  lion's  skin. 
Hercules  and  lolaos  killing  the  hydra. 
Alexander's  head.    Blacas. 
Medusa's  head ;  broken  amethyst.    Blacas. 

Quintil: 

Neptune,  in  a  car  drawn  by  hippocampi ;  beryl.   Ludoyisi. 
Mercury;  sardonyx.    Spilsbury. 

Quxntub: 

Fragment  of  a  cameo ;  the  legs  of  a  Mars  Gradivus ;  sardonyx. 

Florence. 
Neptune  and  Amymone.    B.M. 
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BuTUs : 

Head  of  Ptolemy  VIIL    Sard.    Easpe. 

Aurora.    POY<l>OC  .  €nOIEI.  Cameo.    Orleans. 

Selbtjous  : 

Silenns,  head.    Sard.    The  Hague. 
Priapus-Herme ;  emerald.    De  Thorns. 
Gupid  playing  with  a  boar ;  paste.    Easpe. 
Hercules,  head.    Sard.    Blacas. 

Semon  : 

Water-carrier.    ScarabsBus.    Gerhard. 

Sextiantjs  : 

Head  of  Apollo,  radiated.    Sard. 

SniYANUB : 

Hercules.    SellarL 

Setmnos: 

Satyr  with  thyrsus,  running.    Sard.    Cades. 

Socrates : 

Actor,  standing;  cameo.    Eoger. 
Comedian;  sardonyx.    Eoger. 
Fortuna  Panthea ;  red  jasper.    Borre. 

TAt7RIs(E0S). 

Phoebus  seated  on  a  mountain. 
Trtphon  : 

Marriage  of  Eros  and  Psyche.     Sardonyx-cameo.     Marl- 
borough collection.     TPY<I>I1N : 
Cupid  on  a  lion.    The  Hague. 
Hercules  and  AntsBUS.    The  Hague. 
Triumph  of  a  yictor,  in  a  car  drawn  by  elephants.    Marl- 
borough. 

Ythilus  : 

Mars  seated.    Cortona. 

Zeno: 

Serapis,  head.    Nicolo.    Beugnot. 
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CELEBRATED  ENGEAYED  STONEa 
Wx  now  give  a  short  notice  of  eome  of  the  andent  engraved 
Btoaea  which  have  acquired  celebrity  from  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship,  or  &om  the  beauty  or  size  of  the  material.    The 
most  important  are  large  camei  in  sardonyx    According  to 
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Ml.  King,  their  square  forms  snggest  the  notion  that  they  were 
intended  for  panels,  and  formed  the  sides  of  sacred  coffers, 
and  were  dedicated  in  temples,  by  the  piety  of  the  emperor, 
whose  deeds  those  relicTi  commemorate.  Among  these  the 
most  celebrated  are — 

I,  The  cameo  called  that  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in  the  Bihiio- 
thdqne,  at  Paris.  It  is  a  sardonyx  composed  of  two  brown  and 
two  white  layers,  and  is  an  oval  of  13  inches  by  9.  Itwae 
bronght  from  the  East  by  King  Baldwin  and  giren  to  the  Sainto- 
Chapelle  by  King  Charles  T,  It  presents  three  scenes.  In  the 
nppor  portion  is  the  apotheosis  of  Angustus.  In  the  middle 
portion,  are  Tiberius  under  the  figare  of  Jupiter,  and  Livia,  his 
mother,  nnder  the  figure  of  Ceres.  They  receive  Germanicns  on 
his  triomphal  return  to  Home  a.d.  17.  Agrippina,  hia  wifs, 
assists  him  in  taking  off  his  helmet,  and  his  son,  Calignla,  stands 
behind  him.  The  yonng  man  who  carries  a  trophy  is  Drusus, 
son  of  Tiberius.  In  the  lower  portion  are  vanqnished  nations 
personified  mider  the  ^ores  of  warriors  dressed  in  the  costnme 
of  eastern  and  western  nations. 


H.  The  Cameo  of  Vienna,  or  the  Gemma  Angustea,  is  not  so 
hagfi  as  that  of  Paris,  and  presents  but  two  scenes.  It  is 
superior  as  a  work  of  art,  and  is  in  better  preeerrotion.    It 
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passed  &om  the  Abbey  of  Poissy  to  Glennanj,  having  beea 
porohased  by  Rudolph  II.  for  1,200  dncats.  It  is  considered 
the  finest  work  in  relief  extant.  It  has  bat  two  layers.  Its 
shape  is  elliptical,  9  by  8  inches.  The  subject  is  the  reception 
of  Drasns  (lather  of  GerniBiiicQs)  after  his  Tiotory  over  the 
Bbnti  and  Yindelici,  b.O.  17.  Angnstns  as  Jove,  and  Livia  as 
Borne,  seated  on  thrones,  welcome  the  hero  and  his  brother 
Tiberins.  Behind  AngustoH  are  Neptune  and  Oybele,  who 
seem  to  be  symbols  of  his  powers  over  land  and  sea. 


III.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe.  His  helmet  is 
adorned  with  the  Agatho  deemon  serpent,  in  compliment  to  his 
aospiciona  rule.  If  this  ascription  is  correct  it  is  the  earliest 
known  example  of  a  cameo.    It  is  at  Vienna. 

IT.  The  lazza  Famese,  at  Naples.  It  is  composed  of  a 
siugle  piece  of  sardonyx,  and  is  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sat^ect  of  the  sculpture  has  given  rise  to  much  learned  and 
elaborate  disquieition.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  represent  the 
apotheosis  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  According  to  Professor  Quaranta, 
it  represents  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  conseoratii^  the  festival  of 
the  harvest  instituted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria.    The  latest  opinion  with  regard 
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to  ite  sniitject  is  that  it  represents  the  proBperity  of  Egypt: 
Father  Nilns,  attended  by  his  two  dai^hters  of  the  Delta  vrith 
the  Etesian  winds  soaring  over  head    in  front  is  the  land  of 


Egypt,  redinii^  on  her  Sphinx.  The  outside  is  ornamented 
viUi  the  bead  of  Medusa.  The  place  of  its  discovery  is  un- 
certain. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  fonnd  in  the  Villa  Adriona, 
near  Borne. 

T.  The  portraits  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and  his  first  wife 
Aisinoe,  ocoordii^  to  Yisconti.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  it  is 
much  more  probably  a  Nero  and  Agrippina,  as  is  concluaively 
proved  by  Uie  nascent  beard  of  the  prince  (never  worn  by 
a  Ptolemy),  and  fiom  the  ornamentation  of  the  Eegis  exactly 
agreeii^  with  that  seen  is  the  portraits  of  Augustus.    This 
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cameo  is  of  Bardonji,  but  is  compoBed  of  Bevenil  pieoee.  The 
collars  and  ornaments  giren  to  each  head  conceal  the  joinings. 
It  is  in  tiie  Imperial  collection  of  Russia. 


TI.  The  head  of  Japiter  ^giochos.  This  cameo  vas  found 
at  Epheens,  and  is  now  in  Venice. 

VIL  The  Carpegna  cameo  in  the  Vatican.  It  represents  the 
triumph  ofBacchna  and  Ceres  in  a  car  drawn  by  Centaurs. 
This  cameo  is  remarkable  as  being  the  largest  slab  of  sardonyx 
known,  being  16  inches  long  by  12  deep.  It  is  composed  of  five 
layers. 

The  Mnsenm  of  Venice  possesses  several  other  magnificent 
camei,  especially  those  which  represent  Orestes,  the  car  of  Nep- 
tune, Bome  and  Angnstos,  Clandins  and  his  family.  In  Paris, 
in  the  Bihlioth^ne,  there  are  many  remarkable  cameL  The 
apotheods  of  Oermanicns,  Agrippina  and  Oeimanicos  nnder 
the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Triptolemns,  Ulysses,  portraits  of 
Tiberius,  Clandins,  Marcus  Auielius,  Fanstina,  Adrian,  Antinons. 
In  the  British  Mnsenm  and  in  the  Deronshiie  ooUection  are 
some  smaller,  yet  beautiful  specimens  of  Qreek  and  Boman 
work.    In  the  Marlborough  oolleotioQ  is  the  celebrated  Cupid 
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and  Fsyclte  of  Tryphon.  It  also  contains  some  fine  Imperial 
portraits.  The  Imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  possesses  besides  the 
finest  work  of  the  Icind  in  existeace,  the  Qemma  Augnstea, 
man?  other  camei.  The  Bossian  cabinet  contains,  among  others, 
the  celebrated  cameo  in  agate  onyx,  of  Ferseos  and  Andromeda. 
The  Florentine  collection  possesses  also  many  camei  of  rare 
beauty.    This  collection  was  originally  founded  by  Lorenzo  de' 


Medici.    In  the  collection  at  Naples  is  the  cameo  by  Athenion, 

repreeenting  Jupiter  hurling  his  thunderbolts  gainst  the  Titans. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  intagli  are 

Of  Dioscorides,  the  lo,  congidered  by  Visconti  as  one  of  the 
finest  engiaTingB  in  existence.  It  cannot  be  reprodnced 
exactly  in  the  plaster  cast  on  account  of  the  tmder  cutting 
of  the  noee,  the  intaglio  being  a  three-quarter  face.  It  is 
fer  superior,  both  in  delicacy  and  correctness,  to  the 
Demosthenes  by  the  same  artist    Sard.    Florence. 

The  Demosthenes.  This  is  on  a  splendid  amethyst,  bat  shows 
2  B 
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somewhat  of  stiffiiess  and  hardness  of  manner.  Both  these 
intagli  are  much  more  deeply  cut  than  is  usual  with  antique 
gems,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  his  Diomede,  master  of 
the  Palladium,  which  is  in  flat  relief.  It  may  be  set  down 
as  one  pf  his  earliest  productions.    (0.  W.  King.) 

Diomede,  master  of  the  Palladium.  The  hero  appears  seated, 
with  one  leg  extended,  and  contemplating  the  statue  placed 
on  a  cippus  before  him.  It  is  on  a  red  sard  in  very  flat 
relief. 

Mercury,  a  front  face  figure,  clothed  in  chlamys  and  petasus, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  caduceus.  Sard,  in  the  Marl- 
borough collection. 

Mercury  Criophorus.  A  naked  and  wingless  figure  holding  a 
ram's  head  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  caduceua 
The  head  presents  a  full  face.  A  sard  in  the  Deyonshire 
collection. 

Perseus  resting  his 'hand  on  a  shield  with  a  Medusa's  head,  and 
a  sword.    A  sard  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

The  head  of  Julius  CsBsar.    Laureated  head  in  front  face,  at  the 
.  side  the  lituus,  and  the  star  of  deification.    Hyacinthine 
garnet.    Blacas  collection.    British  Musemn. 

The  Medusa,  of  Solon.  Following  the  iuYariable  rule  of  Greek 
art  never  to  represent  anything  hideous  or  repulsive. 
Medusa  is  here  represented  with  features  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Eleven  serpents  are  twined  in  her  hair.  It  was  found  in  a 
vineyard  on  the  Monte  Celio,  near  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
It  is  engraved  in  chalcedony.  It  was  formerly  m  the 
Strozzi  collection,  and  in  that  of  the  Due  de  Blacas ;  it  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Pallas,  of  Aspasius.  The  richly  ornamented  helmet  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  crest,  and  by  a  sphinx,  the  emblem  of 
celestial  intelligence;  two  griffins,  placed  in  the  lateral 
parts,  present  an  analogous  emblem;  and  over  the  visor, 
eight  horses  in  front,  in  full  gallop,  present  a  sublime 
image  of  the  power  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  divine 
mind  acts.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  of  the 
Pallas  of  Phidias.    Bed  jasper.    In  the  Vienna  collection. 

The  Julia,  of  Evodus.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Titus  and  Marcia,  with  diadem,  curled  hair,  necklace, 
earrings.  It  is  engraved  on  a  beryl  or  pale  sapphire,  of 
extraordinary  magnitude.    The  size  and  beauty  of  the  stone 
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and  the  high  finish  of  the  work,  render  this  gem  very  re- 
markable. It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris. 

The  young  Hercules,  of  Gdsbus.  An  exquisite  example  of  the 
Greek  type  of  head,  and  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  Greek 
work.    Beryl.    Blacas  collection,  British  Museum. 

The  ^sculapius,  of  Aulus.  It  is  a  bust  of  ^sculapius.  The 
name  of  the  artist  is  engrayed  on  a  tablet.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  the  works  of  Aulus.  There  are  several 
other  engrayed  stones  bearing  the  name  of  this  artist,  but 
from  their  inferior  workmanship,  they  are  evidently  not  by 
the  same  engraver.    Sard.    Blacas  collection. 

The  Pallas,  of  Eutyches.  It  is  a  bust  of  Pallas,  by  Eutyches, 
the  son  or  pupil  of  Dioscorides.  She  wears  the  Corinthian 
helmet,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Pallas  of  Velletri,  and  as 
she  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Corinth.  She  holds  her 
robe  on  her  breast.  The  stone  is  a  pale  amethyst,  deeply 
engraved. 

The  Dionysiac  Bull,  of  Hyllus,  in  grey  chalcedony.  The  bull  is 
girt  with  ivy,  and  over  him  a  thyrsus.  It  is  almost  similar 
in  style  to  the  bull  on  the  coins  of  Sybaris.  There  are 
several  antique  copies  of  this  intaglio. 

The  Achilles  Citharoedus,  of  Pamphilus.  It  represents  Achilles 
seated  on  a  rock  playing  the  lyre.  It  is  engraved  in 
amethyst,  and  is  now  in  the  Biblioth^que  in  Paris. 

The  flying  stork  of  Dexamenos,  upon  a  scarabaBoid,  found  at 
Kertch,  and  now  in  the  Eussian  Imperial  cabinet. 

The  Terpsichore,  of  Aljion.  A  standing  figure,  tuning  her  lyre ; 
behind  her  a  figure  of  the  infant  Bacchus  erected  on  a 
cippus.    Nicolo.    Blacas  collection,  B.M. 

The  Hercules  and  lole  of  Teucer.    Sard.    Florence. 

The  Hercules  Bibax,  of  Admon.  A  full-length  side  figure  to  the 
left,  carrying  a  vast  club.  Its  massive  and  climisy  pro- 
portions show  it  to  be  a  work  of  a  late  Boman  period.  Sard, 
Marlborough. 

The  signet  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  subject  is  a  vintage,  and 
Bacchic  festival,  and  in  the  exergue  is  a  boy  fishing.  It  is 
a  sard,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  opposite  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  the  subject,  as  also  with  re- 
gard to  its  antiquity.  Those  who  believe  it  to  be  antique, 
consider  the  boy  fishing  as  the  symbol  of  the  Greek  engraver 

2  B  2 


1-  Hfinnry,  of  THoaonLdH.  t-  CitpU,  i 

3.  Hemiy  Grlopbonu,  or  Dio«orld&  fl.  Ucrcnli 

3.  HeronlMBlbui,  of  Admon,  ■  " — ' 
t.  Dluu,  of  Aptdlnilu. 


Julio*  Cbht,  ofDloKvrUca. 


AAAIQN ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  deem  it  a  rebus  npon       i 

the  name  of  the  artist  Gjo  Maria  de  Fescia,  the  celebrated 
eugraTer,  and  £riend  of  Michael  Angelo. 


CUTS. 
Thougb,  strictly  speaMi^,  not  incladed  under  tbe  head  of  en- 
graTed  gems,  we  moat  not  omit  to  notice  drinking  cape  and 
Taees,  particularly  as  they  are  sometimes  found  ornamented  with 
mythic  subjects  in  relief,  and,  as  Mr.  King  remarks,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  huge  camei.  They  are  generally  of  the  same  stone  as  is 
need  for  camei,  satdonyx.  The  most  splendid  agate  Taae  of  this 
kind  is  the  two-handled  cup  or  carchesinm  of  St.  Denys,  usually 
styled  the  cup  of  the  Ftelemies.  Ite  eonlptnres  represent  masks, 
vases,  and  otjier  Bacchic  emblems.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  for  Ptolemy  Dionysus.  But  Mr.  King  considers  it  to 
be,  from  ite  style,  of  the  time  of  Neio.  It  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Bald,*  in  the  ninth  century,  to  the  Abbey  of  St, 
Denys,  and  was  always  used  to  hold  the  wine  at  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  France.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  r£  antiquities 
at  Paris.  Another  celebrated  vase  is  the  Bmnawiok  vase,  of 
sardonyx,  which  represente  the  myth  of  Ceres  in  search  of 
Proserpine,  and  that  of  Triptolemus.  It  is  an  alahattron,  or  toll' 
perfume  jar,  with  narrow  neck,  five  inches  high  by  two  in  the 
greatest  diameter.  Its  style  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  age  of 
*     ■  M.  Labnrte  lays  It  wa*  given  by  CtiarUs  III.  (tlis  Simple). 


the  Ankoiines.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Gonz^a  femily, 
bat  was  stolen  at  the  Backing  of  Mantna,  in  1630,  by  a  Boldier 
who  sold  it  toi  100  ducats  to  the  Duke  of  Brauswick 


MODERN  COLLECTIONS. 
The  example  given  in  Italy  by  the  Medici,  found  imitators  in 
otiher  parts  of  Europe ;  coilectiona  of  engraved  stones  worn 
fanned  in  diffei«nt  places  by  princes,  rich  private  individuals, 
letumed  men,  and  artists.  The  Orusaders  brought  several  from 
the  East;  Peiresc  collected  engraved  stones  at  the  same  time 
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that  he  collected  inscriptions^  manuscripts  and  medals ;  he  pro- 
pagated that  taste  by  his  example.  The  kings  of  France  gave 
some  yery  valuable  stones  to  churches  and  abbeys ;  these  precious 
objects  became  afterwards  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  were 
placed  in  the  royal  cabinets,  and  those  of  princes;  and  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  several  collections  enjoyed  great  celebrity. 
Time  has  dispersed  some  and  increased  others.  At  the  present 
day  the  most  remarkable  among  public  collections  are  those  of 
the  Florence  Gallery,  the  stones  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
over  four  thousand  in  number ;  of  the  Vatican  at  Borne,  of  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  castle  of  Bosenburg  at 
Copenhagen,  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  which  contains  the 
Natter  and  d'0rl6ans  cabinets :  the  French  Cabinet  des  Antiques 
possesses  many  fine  gems,  which  have  been  lately  added  to  by  the 
Due  de  Luynes*  collection.  In  1858  Mr.  Chabouillet  gives  the 
total  of  the  collection  as  2,536  of  camei  and  intagli,  antique  and 
modem.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  camei.  The 
British  Museum  contains  many  valuable  treasures,  bequests  of 
Messrs.  Townley,  Payne  Knight,  and  Cracherode.  The  collection 
has  been  lately  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  priceless  gems  of  the  Blacas  collection;  and  among  the 
cabinets  which  do  not  belong  to  sovereigns,  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  Strozzi  and  Ludovisi  collections  in  Bome,  the  Ponia- 
towsky  in  Bussia,  and  at  tbe  present  day,  the  Devonshire, 
Marlborough,*  Bessborough,  Carlisle,  and  Bedford  collections  in 
England ;  and  the  collections  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  Count 
Pourtales,  and  the  Baron  Boger  at  Paris.  Some  very  beautiful 
works,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  to  be  found  in  these 
collections. 

Many  learned  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  engraved  stones.  Leonardo  Agostini  published,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  collection  of  them, 
several  editions  of  which  have  been  published.  The  collection 
of  La  Chausse  appeared  at  Bome  in  1700,  that  of  Gorl»us  was 
printed  several  times  in  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  Eber- 
mayer,  at  Nuremberg  in  1720.  Some  antiquarians  devoted 
especial  attention  to  a  particular  class  of  these  stones,  as 
Chifflet  to  abraxas,  Passeri  to  astrological  stones,  Ficoroni  to 

*  It  has  passed  (the  28th  of  June,  1875)  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bromilow, 
of  Battlesden  Park,  Bedfordshire. 
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those  which  bore  inscriptions.  Afterwards  there  appeared  paiv 
ticnlar  descriptions  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets;  snch  are 
the  great  works  known  under  the  title  of  Pierres  gravies,  by 
Gori,  by  Bossi,  the  Museum  Florentinum  of  Gori,  the  *  Galerie 
de  Rorence/  by  Wicar  and  Mong^,  the  Museum  Odescalchum, 
by  Galeotti;  the  description  of  intagli  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
King  of  France,  by  Mariette,  that  of  the  engraved  stones  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  by  Leblond  and  Lachaux,  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  by  Eckhel,  of  the  cabinets  of  Gravelles,  Grassier,  and 
Stosch,  by  Winkelmann ;  the  description  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg,  by  M.  Kohler.  A  valuable  work  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Millin,  entitled,  *  Pierres  gravies  in^dites,  tiroes  des 
plus  celdbres  cabinets  de  I'Europe.'  Other  archaeologists  have 
also  devoted  their  attention  to  engraved  gems,  in  particular,  or 
in  works  containing  different  branches  of  archaeology.  Among 
these  are  Montfaucon  in  his  '  Antiquity  Expliqu^ ;'  the  Count 
de  Caylu^,  in  his  important  'Eecueil,'  and  also  Amaduzzi, 
Basponi,  Vivenzio,  Lippert,  and  Basj)^.  Several  other  archaeo- 
logists have  published  works,  laying  down  rules  for  the  study  of 
engraved  stones;  works  for  the  purpose -have  been  published 
by  Millin,  Marcelli,  Murr  (Dresden,  ^606),  and  by  the  senator 
Vettori  (Rome,  1739),  Busching  (Hamburg,  1781),  Aldius 
(Cesena,  1789),  Eschemburg  (Berlin,  1787),  M.  de  Kohler  (St. 
Petersburg,  1810).  The  most  important  work  of  the  present 
day  is  that  of  Mr.  King,  on  '  Antique  Gems,'  which  displays  an 
extensive  critical  knowledge  of  engraved  stones,  combined  with 
exquisite  taste.  Mr.  Maskelyne's  'Introduction  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Marlborough  Collection '  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Westropp's 
'Precious  stones  an4  antique  gems'  afford  much  information* 
on  the  mineralogy  of  antique  gems. 


GLYPTOGRAPHY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

Aftxb  making  those  few  general  remarks  on  Glyptography,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  particular  details  on  the 
productions  of  that  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  each 
of  the  ancient  nations,  the  antiquities  of  which  we  ha^e  under- 
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taken  to  illustrate.  In  the  paragraphs  of  this  section  vnR  he 
found  some  special  ohservations  on  the  engraTed  stones  of  the 
ligyptians,  the  Etmscans,  the  Greeks,  and  Bomans ;  some  par- 
ticulars which  ought  to  he  especially  ohserred,  so  as  not  to  he 


ULYSSES  AND  THE  PALLADIUM. 


misled  with  regard  to  their  authenticity,  the  genuine  expression 
of  the  subject,  the  characteristics  of  the  workmanship,  and  their 
classification. 


Egtptian  Gltptio  Abt. 

The  most  general  form  of  Egyptian  engraved  stones  is  that 
of  the  scarabseus  or  beetle,  with  an  oval  flat  base ;  the  surface 
of  which  received  the  engraving  in  flat  intaglio.  This  base  is 
pierced  in  its  length.  The  insect  is  more  or  less  in  relief  over 
the  base,  according  to  the  finish  of  the  workmanship.  Egyptian 
scarabeei  may  be  considered  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  camei 
and  intagli.  Sometimes  the  execution  in  relief  of  the  figure  of 
the  insect  is  so  carefully  finished,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  scarabsBus  sacer,  at  the  present 
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dAy  fotmd  in  Barborj  and  all  aloi^  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
an  emblem  of  the  principal  male  deities  of  Egypt,  B8  Fthah,  Ba,  (md 
Kheper,  forms  of  demioui^  or  creators.  It  occurs  on  the  head 
of  the  Pigm  J  Pthah,  to  indicate  creative  life.  It  was  an  emblem 
of  the  creator  holding  the  world  in  his  armis,  from  its  habit  of 
placing  its  eggs  in  a  ball  of  clay  which  it  pushed  before  it  to  be 
TiTified  by  the  snn.    Its  Egyptian  name  was  Cheper,  Creator.* 


The  elytra  or  upper  wit^  of  the  atone  scarabiei  are  generally 
united,  and  eometimeB  marked  with  forrows.  They  were  gene- 
rally used  for  ornamental,  fonereal,  and  historical  purposes,  and 
were  uanally  worn  as  seals  and  amulets.  The  greater  nombet 
of  scorabeei  were  mounted  in  rings,  which  frequently  bore  the 
name  of  the  wearer,  the  name  of  the  monarch  in  whose  reign 
he  lived,  and  also  the  emblems  of  certain  deities ;  they  were  so 
•  Ita  correct  meaning  i*  "to  trinsform." 
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set  in  the  gold  ring  as  to  allow  the  scarabsBus  to  revolye  on  its 
centre,  it  being  pierced  for  that  purpose.  They  were  also  strong 
in  necklaces.  Scarabssi  are  of  yarious  sizes,  and  were  made  dF 
different  substances,  of  greenstone,  camelian,  hsBmatite,  gnuiite, 
serpentine,  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  plasma,  amethyst,  and  other 
materials.  The  lai^er  proportion  will  be  found  cut  out  of 
steatite,  or  else  a  calcareous  schist  of  different  colours,  blue, 
green,  dark  and  white;  sometimes  also  in  a  soft  limestone 
resembling  chalk,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  coated  all  over 
with  the  blue  or  green  enamel  to  which  the  Egyptians  were  so 
partial.     Many  again  are  in  blue  vitrified  clay,  and  some  few 


EQtYPTIAK  SCABABiEI. 

in  glass,  but  these  last  the  rarest  of  all.  Scarabeei  haye  been 
used  at  all  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  According  to  Mr.  Birch, 
they  are  of  all  ages,  from  the  fourth  dynasty  down  to  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  principal  period  of  their  manufacture  was,  how- 
ever, the  reign  of  Thotmes  III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  one- 
tenth  of  these  amulets  bearing  his  name.  A  greater  number  of 
others  are  referable,  from  their  style,  to  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth  dynasties.  The  earliest  are  of  glazed 
steatite.  Those  in  pietra  dura  are  Ptolemaic  copies  of  eighteenth 
dynasty  gems. 

The  large  and  small  scarabsei  form  two  separate  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  each  class  was  put  to.    Those  from  one 
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to  three  inches  in  length  belong  to  the  larger  class,  and  from  the 
study  of  their  inscriptions,  it  is  now  proved  that  the  large 
scarabsBi  were  for  the  most  part  funereal.    The  representation 
of  these  large  scarabsai  may  be  seen  in  papyri  taken  from 
mimmiies,  among  the  different  objects  traced  on  their  mortuary 
rituals.    The  inscribed  scarabsBi  are  said  to  have  been  fonnd 
over  the  region  of  the  chest  or  heart.     Scarabsei  without  in- 
scriptions were  placed  inside  the  lx)dies  of  the  mummies.    The 
inscription  on  their  face  is  generally  a  formula  or  prayer  for  the 
deceased,  such  as  is  found  traced  or  repeated  on  mummies, 
papyri,  and  other  funereal  objects,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  name  of  the  deceased  is  changed.    It  is  one  of  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  heart,  found  at  the  end  of  the  64th 
chapter  of  the  Bitual.    This  inscription  was  considered  only 
fit  for  the  chaste  and  pure,  and  the  scarabsBUs  on  which  it  was 
inscribed  was  placed  over  the  heart.    The  object  of  the  charm 
was  to  preserve  the  heart,  in  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to 
reside  affcer  death,  from  destruction  or  decay.     Sometimes  a 
royal  oval  gives  the  date  of  the  scarabsBus,  but  large  scarabsei  of 
this  kind  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.    Many  scarabsei  are  found 
nninscribed.    Some  have  a  blank  left  in  the  inscriptions,  which 
was  for  the  name  of  the  deceased,  which  proves  the  universality 
of  the  use  of  scarabaBi  for  funereal  purposes,  and  further,  that 
they  were  prepared  beforehand  with  the  usual  formula  from  the 
consecrated  type,  to  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  after- 
wards added.    Some  of  these  large  scarabsBi  are  very  carefully 
finished ;  on  some  the  elytra  and  corslet  of  the  insect  are  orna- 
mented with  figures.     Some  rare  examples   are  found  with 
human  heads  and  arms,  chiefly  on  pectoral  plates ;  others  were 
historical.    Some  of  three  inches  long,  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Amunoph  III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  have  been  found,  re- 
cording the  marriage  of  the  King  Amunoph  with  Taia ;  the  name 
of  the  queen's  parents,  and  the  limits  of  the  Egyptian  Empire ; 
the  number  of  lions  killed  by  the  king,  and  other  statements. 

The  smaller  scarabsBi  are  more  numerous  than  the  larger 
kind,  and  more  interesting  also  for  the  study  of  the  periods  of 
Egyptian  history.  They  are  valuable  documents  for  the  annals 
and  chronology  of  Egypt.  On  them  will  be  found  engraved  repre- 
sentations of  Egyptian  deities,  under  their  three  forms,  religious 
symbols,  funereal  formulae,  sacred  and  civil  emblems,  the  names 
of  kings,  of  queens,  of  private  individuals,  various  ornaments. 
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aninLals,  plants;  dates  and  nnmbers  expressed  in  cyphers  have 
also  been  recognised  on  the  inscriptions.  Those  containing  the 
names  of  the  different  kings  of  Egypt  are  accompanied  with 
their  titlies,  "  Beloved  of  Amen  Ea,"  "  Beloved  of  Athor/'  "  Son 
of  the  Sun,"  &c.  Others  have  been  inscribed  with  mottoes, 
snch  as,  "  A  happy  life,"  "  Sacred  to  Amen,"  "  Gkxxi  luck,"  being 
probably  nsed  as  seals  in  epistolary  correspondence.  The 
variety  of  subjects  leads  to  the  following  classification  of  small 
scarabsBi ;  they  may  be  distinguished  as :  talismanicdl,  or  those 
which  were  used  as  amulets  for  the  protection  of  the  living,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  mummy  of  the  dead ;  historical,  for  those 
which  bear  ovals  or  royal  names,  names  of  private  individuals, 
or  figures  relating  to  civil  customs;  physiographicail,  those  on 
which  have  been  engraved  animals  or  plants,  which  are  con- 
nected with  consecrated  symbols  ;  variotis,  or  those  which  bear 
alone  ornamental  designs  to  which  no  special  meaning  can  be 
assigned.  Those  ought  to  be  particularly  observed  which  bear 
ovals  containing  the  name  of  a  king  or«  queen.  Sometimes  the 
elliptical  shape  of  the  stone  forms  itself  the  oval  which  contains 
the  name.  These  royal  names  give  especial  interest  to  the 
small  scarabsei.  Some  ascend  to  the  highest  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  These  scarabsei  are  found  made  of  every  kind  of 
material.  The  most  ancient  are  almost  all  of  common  materials, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  exhibit  a  want  of  finish.  A  collection  of 
scarabsei  might  be  formed  displaying  a  chronological  series  of 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  ranging  from  the  highest 
antiquity  down  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  primitive  Egyptian  intagli,  whether  mere  minute 
hieroglyphics,  or  attempts  at  larger  figures^  of  men  and  beasts, 
are  always  extremely  rude  and  roughly  scratched  into  the  stone, 
if  a  hard  one,  with  no  vestige  of  internal  polish,  that  grand 
feature  in  the  works  of  classic  nations. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Egyptian 
engraving  on  hard  stone  is  an  intaglio  in  yellow  jasper,  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  the  rectangular  bezel  of  a  ring,  bearing 
on  it  a  bull,  horse,  and  the  name  and  titles  of  Amenoph  11.  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

Some  beautiful  examples  of  Graeco-Egyptian  art  in  intaglio 
were  executed  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  which  we  may 
instance  the  wonderful  portrait  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  dark 
sard,  formerly  in  the  Herz  collection.    Some  good  intagli  were 
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also  executed  in  the  earlier  style,  tinder  Hadrian,  when  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  again  reyived.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  Isis  in  the  Marlborough  collection.  Many  good  intagli  owe 
their  origin  to  this  reyival.  Many  heads  and  figures  of  Serapis, 
and  portraits  of  Boman  ladies,  as  Isis,  frequently  occur. 

We  must  also  notice  here  a  class  of  engrayed  stones,  which 
bear  an  analogy  to  engraved  gems,  though  they  differ  in  their 
form,  yet  were  probably  used  for  the  same  purpose,  for  seals. 
We  would  speak  of  cylinders.  They  are  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  are  made  of  hard  materials,  of  basalt,  jasper,  hsBmatite, 
agate,  and  also  of  blue  pottery,  ranging  in  their  lengths  from 
one  to  three  inches.  They  are  perforated  in  their  entire  length, 
and  their  surface  is  covered  with  figures  and  inscriptions. 
They  were  evidently  intended  for  signets.  These  cylinders 
have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Persians  and 
Assyrians,  and  cylinders  have  been  found  in  Egypt  bearing 
Egyptian  figures  and  Persian  inscriptions.  This  did  not  tend  to 
contradict  the  general  opinion  on  their  origin,  these  objects 
having  possibly  been  manufactured  in  Egypt  imder  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Persians.  But  of  late  cylinders  have  been  found 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  pure  Egyptian  origin,  of  materials 
worked  by  Egyptians,  covered  with  Egyptian  figures  and  in- 
scriptions, and  bearing  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings  anterior  by 
many  centuries  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt.  One  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris  bears  the  titles  and  name  of  Shafra,  a 
monarch  of  the  fourth  dynasty ;  an  agate  cylinder  in  the  British 
Museum  is  of  the  time  of  Amenemha  11.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  one  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bearing 
the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  b.o.  2020,  thus  proving  them  to  have 
been  of  the  earliest  date  in  Egypt,  and  the  origin  of  rather 
than  derived  from,  the  cylinders  of  Assyria.  These  monuments 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  they  may  have 
passed  to  other  countries,  libe  the  scarabeai,  through  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  also  some  cylinders  are  attributed.  The 
Egyptian  cylinders  bear  the  figures  of  gods,  with  their  names 
in  hieroglyphics,  and  are  also  found  inscribed  with  ovals  con- 
taining royal  names.  Assyrian  and  Persian  cylinders  present 
subjects  derived  from  the  religious  myths  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians,  sometimes  accompanied  by  inscriptions  in  cuneiform 
characters. 
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Etbusoak  Glyptic  Art. 

Numerons  as  are  Etrusc8«i  gems,  none  of  them  are  camei,  or 
with  figures  cut  in  relief;  all  are  intagli,  and  all  are  cut  into  the 
form   of  the   scarabeeus,    or  beetle.     The   number  of  these 
scarabsei  found  in  Etruria  appears  to  show  an  early  communi- 
cation  between  Egypt  and  Etruria,  but   evidently  through 
Phoenicia.    They  appear  to  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Egypt,  to  have  been  worn  as  charms,  or  amulets,  generally  in 
rings.*    The  Etruscan  scarabeei  have  a  marked  diflference  iTrom 
the  Egyptian  in  material,  form,  and  decoration.    The  Etruscan 
are  of  sard,  banded  agate,  amber,  but  by  far  the  largest  number 
are  of  the  common  red  camelian,  so  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  in  Etruria.    The  Egyptian  are  truthful 
representations  of  the  insect;  the  Etruscan  are  exaggerated 
resemblances,  especially  in  the  back,  which  is  set  up  to  an 
extravagant  height.    The  flat,  or  imder  part  of  the  stone,  which 
is  always  the  side  engraved,  in  the  Egyptian  bears  hieroglyphics, 
or  representations  of  deities;  in  the  Etruscan,  though  some- 
times with  imitations  of  Egyptian  subjects,  it  has  generally 
figures  or  groups  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology,  of  which  the 
deeds  of  Hercules,  or  of  the  heroes  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan 
wars,  were  favourite  subjects.    More  rare  are  figures  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  chimsersB  and  other  symbols  of  the  Etruscan 
creed.    The  frequent  representations  from  the  Greek  mythology 
prove  them  to  have  no  very  early  date.    From  the  heroic  or 
palsBstric  subjects  on  these  scarabsBi  it  is  thought  that  they  were 
symbols  of  valour  a^nd  manly  energy,  and  were  worn  only  by  the 
male  sex  (Dennis,  vol.  i.  p.  73).    They  are  all  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.    Etruscan  intagli  may 
be  recognised  by  the  following  distinctive  marks : — 1.  The  form 
of  the  scarabsBus,  which  is  the  form  usually  adopted.    2.  The 
milled  border,  formed  of  small  strokes  set  close  together :  the 
granulated  border  resembling   a   string  of  beads;    and    the 
guilloche,  resembling  a  loosely-twisted  cable.    Etruscan  scara- 
bsBi  are  all  perforated  in  their  length,  and  were  usually  worn 
set  in  rings,  or  introduced  as  ornaments  or  amulets,  entwined 
with  beads  in  necklaces.    A  peculiarity  must  be  remarked  in 

*  The  greater  number  of  these  scarabsei  have  been  found  on  a  slope 
called  Campo  degli  Orefici,  at  Chiosi.  They  are  found  in  greater 
abundance  there  than  in  any  other  Etruscan  site. 
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the  development  of  the  glTptio  art  among  the  Etmscans,  the 
absence  of  a  traneitioQal  st;le  between  the  extremely  rude 
designs  of  the  earlier  etyle,  almost  entirely  executed  by  the 
drill,  and  the  engravings  of  the  utmost  finish  in  low  telief.  As 
Mr.  King  remarks ;  "  While  the  first  class  offers  caricatures  of 
men  and  animals,  the  faTourite  subjects  being  figures  throwing 
the  discus,  fauns  with  amphora, 
cows  with  sucking  calves,  or  the 
latter  alone,  all  mde  designs  in 
drill  work,  the  second  gives  ns 
subjeote  from  the  Greek  mythology, 
eepecially  scenes  from  Homer  and 
the  tr^^edians,  among  which  tlie 
stories  of  Fhilootetes  and  Belle- 
rophon  occur  with  remarkable  fre- 
quency," thns  leading  to  the  natural 
inference  that  the  mde  are  of  Etrus- 
can manntacturcand  thefineofQreek.  The  different  styles  may 
probably  be  due  to  the  wparate  colonies  which  inhabited  Etrntia : 
the  early  class  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  came  from  Lydia,  and 
settled  in  Umbria,  then  extendii^  acroee  the  peninsula  to  the 
coontry  afterwards  called  Etmria,  and  who  brought  with  tbeta 
a  style  evidently  of  Oriental  origin ;  the  second  to  Greek  in- 
tlnence,  and  introduced  by  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  with 
Eucheir  and  Eugtammus,  took  up  their  abode  at  Tarquinii. 

We  now  give  Eobler's  division  of  scarabtei.  Mr.  King  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  it  rests  on  no  sure  grounds ;  but  as 
it  is  generally  adopted  for  their  guide  by  all  the  antiquaries  <rf 
the  continent,  we  give  it  here  in  a  summary. 

Hedividesthem  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  embraces 
such  works  as  are  botb  good  in  the  drawing  and  executed  with 
the  greatest  nicety.  Inscriptions  giving  the  names  of  the 
personages  represented  distinguiah  most  of  this  class.  They 
are  invariably  made  out  of  the  finest  and  choicest  oriental  stonee, 
sards,  and  sardonyx.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  beetle  itself, 
which  is  in  almost  full  relief,  tlie  greatest  diligence  has  been 
expended.  The  figures  of  the  heroes,  with  accompanyii^  in- 
Mriptions,  are  executed  upon  the  flat  base  of  the  beetle,  with 
gimt  perfection  and  industry,  and  exhibit  correct  drawing  of 
*  "  An  iQBtractiTa  illnstratlan  of  the  primftiTe  Etrascao  techniqiu,  tb< 
entire  intaglio  being  Bank  in  the  sard  by  tbo  drill  alone." — King. 
2  0 
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the  nude.  The  field  is  enclosed  within  a  border  which,  in  the 
best  examples,  is  wrought  with  extraordinary  elegance  and  pre- 
cision. The  scarabsei  of  the  first  period  are  infinitely  rarer  and 
more  valuable  than  those  of  the  other  two.  Their  epoch  com- 
mences some  considerable  time  affcer  the  arrival  of  the  Oorinthian 
colony  at  Tarquinii,  B.o.  640,  and  continues  down  to  the  time  of 
Phidias,  b.o.  460. 

Of  the  Second  Period  the  scarabsei'at  the  very  first  sight  betray 
their  more  recent  origin.  Whilst  in  the  works  of  the  first  the 
bones  and  muscles  are  too  carefully  made  out,  the  bodies  also 
slender  and  without  fulness,  and  consequently  too  often  harsh  and 
constrained,  the  intagli  of  the  second  period  are  distinguished  by 
a  display  of  plumpness  and  of  strength,  by  a  greater  corpulence, 
by  a  multiplicity  of  details,  by  attitudes  rarely  violent,  but 
effective  through  their  manifestation  of  energy  and  force.  Very 
few  of  this  class  offer  inscriptions.  The  border  assumes  its  most 
simple  form,  one  that  is  found  on  but  very  few  of  the  preceding 
series.  The  scarabaBi  are  cut  out  of  the  common  stones,  whereas 
those  of  the  first  school  were  in  the  finest  oriental  species.  The 
beetle  itself  is  finished  with  much  less  care  and  neatness.  The 
works  of  this  period  belong  to  the  times  when  the  ruined  com- 
merce of  the  Etruscans  could  supply  no  better  material  than  the 
indigenous  stones,  and  when  the  arts  were  just  sinking  into 
neglect.  This  period  extends  from  the  age  of  Phidias  down  to 
B.O.  280. 

To  the  third  period  belong  those  scarabfiei  which  partly  are 
executed  in  the  most  careless  manner,  partly  appear  as  if  merely 
sketched  out.  The  more  insignificant  the  engraving,  the  more 
inferior  is  the  quality  of  the  camelian  or  sard  that  bears  it 
Winged  deities  and  long-tailed  fauns  frequently  occur  in  this 
class  of  scarabasi.  Gems  of  this  kind  are  exhumed  in  abundance 
around  Tarentum,  and  in  many  parts  of  Calabria.  They  are  to 
be  considered  the  productions  of  a  period  of  decay,  when  all  the 
arts  had  fallen  into  utter  decrepitude.  They  were  cut  out  by 
wholesale  »to  supply  the  immense  number  of  ctLstomers,  and 
constitute  the  very  latest  of  the  works  executed  in  the  shape  of 
the  scarabsBus.  In  this  class  also  the  designs  are  inclosed  within 
a  border,  which,  in  the  better  sx)ecimens,  is  finished  with  some 
degree  of  care ;  but  in  the  commoner,  in  the  clumsiest  manner 
imaginable.  This  period  extends  from  B.o.  280  down  to  the 
times  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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Vix.  King  has,  however,  addnced  some  insuperable  oljectioiis 
to  this  ingonioTiB  clasBification,  for  which  we  muBt  refer  the 
reader  to  p^e  141  of  his  *  Antique  Gems  and  Binge.' 

The  inscriptions  on  Etruscan  stonee  are  always  the  names  of 
the  persons  represented  on  the  stones,  and  there  are  few  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rale.  It  is  certainly  deserving  of  remark 
that  the  vorks  of  Etroscan  glj^tic  art  for  the  most  part 
represent  Greek  subjects,  derived  from  the  reUgions  system,  the 
heroic  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  &om  events  which  preceded 
or  followed  the  war  of  Troy.  We  may,  therefore,  make  the 
following  classification  of  stones  of  Etruscan  workmanship  hy 
distinguishinE  them  as,  Etruscan  stones:  EtruBcan  subjects. 
EtroBcan  stones ;  Greek  subjects.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
less  numerons  than  the  others.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
we  may  mention:  1.  An  t^at«  of  the  Florentine  Gallery,  on 
which  are  represented  two  men  standing,  boarded,  a  veil  covers 
their  heads  and  descends  over  their  shoulders.  On  the  robe  of 
one  is  a  hippocampus,  on  that  of  the  other  a  triton ;  they  bear 
on  their  i^ht  shoulders  a  rod,  to  which  ore  suspended  sis 


shields.  They  have  been  recognised  as  two  Salii,  or  priests  of 
Mors,  or  probably  their  servants.  On  the  upper  part  is  an 
inscription  in  Etruscan  letters,  which  reads  from  right  to  left, 
ALLItJS,  in  the  lower  part  ALCE.*  2.  A  scarabffius  of  camel- 
ian  in  the  King  of  Fmssia's  collection,  a  man  standing,  his 
•  head  covered  with  a  cap,  having  a  rod  by  his  side,  holds  in  his 
eadi  APPIUS  ALKE,  which  he 
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left  hand  a  sack  or  kind  of  Taae.  from  which  he  ee^ns  to  draw 
lots ;  behind  him  ie  inscribed  NATIS.  'Winkelmuin  wonld  con- 
eider  this  to  represent  Nant«s,  the  oompBuion  of  IBnees.  3.  A 
warrior,  half  man,  half  dolph^ ;  a  helmet  on  hifi  head,  a  shield 
in  one  hand,  a  spear  in  tbe  other,  with  the  inscriptioii 
MILALA8 . .  A.  By  some  it  is  snppcsed  to  represent  one  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  chained  into  dolphins  by  Bacchns 
at  Naxos.  In  the  opinion  of  Lanzi  it  represents  Ctlaacos. 
i.  The  beautiful  stone  in  the  Biblioth^ue  at  F&ris,  lepresraitii^ 
a  man  seated  on  a  stool  before  a  three-legged  table,  on  which 
are  three  small  round  objects,  which  he  seems  to  more  with  his 
right  hand,  while  he  holds  in  his  left  a  tablet  covered  with  two 
columns  of  signs,  which  are  letters  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet 
Signer  Orioli,  of  Bologna,  rect^see  in  the  inseription,  which 
he  reads  ABGAIt,  the  word  "  abacas  "  with  an  Etmscan  termi- 
nation. Se  would  consider  it  as  tepresentii^  a  man  making 
calculations  by  means  of  an  abacus. 

Sul^eats  from  the  mythical  and  heroical  periods  of  Greece  aie 
more  frequently  met  with.     The  Qreek  subjects  moet  known 


amoi^  Etmscan  engraved  ston«  relate  to  Heronles,  his  name 
in  Etruscan  characters  from  r^t  to  left  being  HKEIjG;  to 
Peraens,  PBR8E;  to  TydeuB,  TVTE;  to  Theseus,  THESE;  lo 
Pelens,  PELE;  to  Ulysses,  VLVSSE;  to  Achillea,  AXELB, 
AXTLB ;  to  Ajax,  AIVAS.  Other  stones  bear  unknown  nantea. 
The  most  beautiful  among  Etmscan  works,  which  Winkelmann 
considers  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimenfi  of  the  glyptic  art. 
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b  the  celebrated  caraeliau  formerly  in  the  Stosch  collection,  now 
»t  Berlin,  which  represente  a  council  held  by  five  of  the  Greek 
heroes  who  besi^ied  Thebee;  three  without  arms  and  seated; 
two,  armed  at  all  points,  are  standing ;  the  names  of  the  heroes, 
written  by  their  side,  leaves  no  donbt  on  the  subject  of  this 
magnificent  intaglio.  There  are  Amphiaraus,  AMPHTIAEE, 
Polynices,  PHVLNICES;  Tydens,  TVTB ;  Adrastue,  ATRES- 
THE;  and  Parthenopsens,  PABTHANAPAB. 

The  Tydeus  plucking  a  dart  out  of  his  right  1^,  with  his 
name  in  Etmscan  characters,  displays  the  highest  perfection  of 


he  art  among  the  Etnjscang.  This  gem  has  received  the 
highest  praise  from  Winkehnann.  "  It  is  executed,"  he  writes, 
"  with  a  precision  and  delicacy  which  yield  in  no  point  to  the 
finest  Greek  engravers.  The  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy 
displayed  by  the  engraver  is  everywhere  conspicuous."  Hercule* 
figures  &eqiieutly  on  works  of  tJiis  style ;  eometimes  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  resting  on  one  knee,  with  bow  and  arrow,  sometimes 
rushing  forward  to  the  attack,  or  engaged  fu  the  chase,  or 
oapturing  the  Erymanttaian  boar,  or,  laatly,  floating  upon  a  raft 
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bome  up  by  amphorsB.  These  works  generally  exhibit  a  wonder- 
ful delicacy  of  execution,  with  a  love  for  violent  exertion^  and 
an  exaggerated  drawing  of  the  muscular  parts. 


Gbeek  Gltptio  Art. 


The  glyptic  art  appears  to  have  originally  prevailed  among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks.  From  Asia  Minor  it  passed  into  Greece  proper. 
It  attained,  however,  first,  its  highest  perfection  in  Sicily  and 
Magna  GrsBcia,  the  colonies  sent  out  by  Greece  having  reached, 
through  their  commerce,  a  higher  degree  of  opulence  and 
luxury.  Gem  engraving  for  signets,  from  the  silence  of  Hcnuer, 
was  evidently  unknown  in  his  time.  At  first  the  engraved 
signet  was  worn,  as  usual  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  tied  by 
a  string  round  the  wrist,  or  as  an  ornament  of  a  bracelet  or 
necklace.  Its  shape  was  that  termed  the  scarabceoid,  an  elliptical 
disc,  convex  at  the  back  and  perforated  through  the  axis. 
Mounted  as  a  finger  ring  it  came  afterwards  (according  to 
Lessing,  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.o.  431-404) 
into  universal  favour  amongst  all  the  Hellenic  population.  The 
art  advanced  with  rapid  strides  towards  its  culminating-pointf 
its  practitioners  ranking  high  amongst  the  artists  of  their  times, 
and  their  performances  deemed  not  unworthy  of  being  sung  by 
the  court  poets,  nay,  by  kings  themselves.  The  celebrated 
Theodoras  engraved  the  signet  ring  of  Polycrates.  Tryphon's 
Oalene  is  immortalised  by  AddsBUs,  Satyreius's  Arsinoe  by 
Diodorus,  whilst  King  Polemo  bestows  an  ingenious  conceit 
upon  a  group  of  seven  coz^s  which  seem  alive  and  browsing,  on 
a  green  jasper.  They  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  delighted  to  spend  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  ateliers  of  his  artist-goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  Mithridates  is  recorded  a.s  the  founder  of  the  first 
royal  cabinet  of  gems,  and  a  treatise  upon  stones  was  dedicated 
to  him  by  Zachalias  of  Babylon.  The  very  nature  of  the  desti- 
nation of  their  works,  to  serve  the  important  office  of  publia 
signets,  has  precluded  the  engravers  from  marking  them  with 
their  ovm  names,  the  rule  then  prevailing  in  all  the  other 
departments  of  creative  art.  Hence  it  is  that,  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  the  sole  masters  belonging  to  this  era  of  perfection^ 
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of  whom  any  historical  notice  is  preserved,  are,  in  addition  to 
Pyrgoteles,  Cronius,  and  Apollonides,the  two  already  mentioned 
as  enshrined  in  the '  Anthology,'  and  the  most  ancient  in  the  list 
(after  Theodoras)  Nausias  the  Athenian. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  a  great  patron  of  the  glyptic  art.  He 
wonld  allow  no  artist  but  Pyrgoteles  to  engrave  his  royal  coun- 
tenance, and  that  only  on  an  emerald. 

Glyptics  followed  among  the  Greeks  the  progress  and  decline 
of  art.  The  Greek  school  has  been  divided  into  three  periods : — 
Prom  the  time  of  Theodorus  of  Samos  (b.o.  660)  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  from  Alexander  to  Augustus ;  and  from 
Augustus  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  To  the  first  period  belong 
those  whose  style  of  art  is  the  most  strongly  marked,  and  which 
Mr.  King  terms  Archaic  Greek.  Most  of  these  are  Italo-Greek, 
their  style  being  identical  with  that  of  the  peculiar  coinage  of 
that  region  issued  antecedent  to  500.  The  engravings  on  them 
are  in  shallow  intaglio,  of  the  most  minute  elaborateness,  prmci- 
pally  executed  by  means  of  the  adamant  or  corundum  point, 
and  enclosed  within  the  so-called  Etrusdan  border.  Their  usual 
subjects  are  simple  figures,  animals  of  chase,  frequently  heroes, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  tale  of  Thebes  (of  Troy  more 
rarely)  and  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts.  Of  Homeric  subjects 
the  most  frequent  is  the  death  of  Achilles.  As  a  general  rule 
these  early  intagli  will  be  found  on  bright  pale  yellow  sards. 
The  word  sard  was  originally  applied  to  this  class  of  stone,  and 
is  derived  from  the  Persian  zerd,  yellow.  At  a  later,  or  Eoman 
period,  the  name  sard  was  given  to  the  red  species. 

The  productions  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  glyptic  art 
under  Alexander  and  his  immediate  successors,  exhibit  the  most 
refined  natural  taste,  now  fully  developed  by  education,  and  dis- 
play the  most  perfect  technique.  Many  heads  of  deities  and  of 
princes,  full  of  life  and  individuality,  as  well  as  whole-length 
figures,  take  a  prominent  place.  The  latter  are  universally  nude 
— ^the  received  mode  for  expressing  the  ^divine  nature  of  the 
personage  represented  in  the  perfect  stage  of  Hellenic  art.  The 
intaglio  is  sunk  somewhat  deeper  into  the  gem  than  in  the 
works  of  the  archaic  period.  There  is  a  vigour  and  elegance  in 
the  drawing  upon  these  gems  that  bespeak  their  origin  at  the 
first  view,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  and  a  softness  in  the  treatment 
of  the  flesh,  never  to  be  discovered  in  the  productions  of  the 
imi)erial  ages.    The  delicate  and  careful  manner  in  which  the 
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hair  is  treated  is  noticeable  in  these  performances.  In  the 
generation  following  Alexander,  the  advance  of  luxury  display- 
ing itself,  amongst  the  rest,  in  the  decoration  of  the  fingers  with 
rings,  brought  the  glyptic  art  everywhere  to  the  highest  per- 
fection attainable  by  it  in  its  relation  to  the  other  branches  of 
creative  art. 

Under  Augustus  the  art  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, more  particularly  in  the  department  of  portraits,  in 
which,  indeed,  lies  the  great  strength  of  the  Imperial  school 
The  great  artists  Dioscorides  and  Solon  produced  their  master- 
pieces in  this  age.  Now  for  the  first  time  (according  to  the 
received  opinion  of  archssologists)  was  the  gem  artist  permitted 
to  place  his  name  upon  his  best  works. 

But  of  all  the  works  of  the  glyptic  art  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  camei.  We 
have  a  series  of  them  representing  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
fEunilies  at  different  epochs,  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration, 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  material,  but  also  for  tiiie 
marvellous  art  displayed  in  them,  all  evidently  the  produc- 
tions of  the  best  hands  of  Greece,  now  drawn  together  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  Some  notion  of  the  magnificence  of 
this  gem-work  in  relief,  and  the  immense  amount  of  talent  and 
labour  expended  on  them  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  agate  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  at  Paris,  or  the 
Gemma  Augustea  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna. 

For  the  third  epoch  we  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Boman 
glyptic  art. 

The  number  of  Greek  engraved  stones  is  very  numerous,  and 
some  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  excellence  in  style  and  finish. 
Their  period  may  be  deduced  from  their  style  and  execution. 
The  dbaracteristios  of  Greek  gems  are  grace  and  vigour;  the 
figure  is  drawn  with  remarkable  precision,  the  attitude  is 
elegant,  and  the  auxiliaries  are  finely  composed;  the  ^nblems 
and  attributes  exhibit  an  accuracy  which  implies  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  historical  ancl  mythological  information  in  the  artists 
who  engraved  them.  Greek  engraved  stones  are  in  general  of 
an  oval  form,  and  the  stone  itself  is  of  little  thickness.  The 
work  is  in  the  height  or  breadth,  according  to  the  space  the 
jsubject  requires.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  intaglio  is  slightly 
c(Mivex.  In  the  early  periods  of  gem  engraving,  the  design  is 
invariably  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  field  of  the  ew> 
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face.  Extreme  simplicity  of  design,  and  that  repose  which  is 
the  essential  featare  in  all  Greek  art,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristic^  of  gem  engraving  of  the  finest  period.  "Of 
Greek  work  itself,  we  may  affirm,"  Mr.  Maskelyne  writes,  **  that 
it  was  characterised  by  an  artistic  supremacy  by  which,  in  its 
higher  examples,  it  may  be  everywhere  recognised.  A  fine 
ease  and  dignity  in  the  drawing,  delicate  and  modulated  treat* 
ment  of  surface,  a  crispness  of  touch  in  the  lines  of  the  diamond 
point,  that  lightness  and  elasticity  to  the  hair,  and  a  distribution 
of  the  sentiment  over  the  whole  subject,  are  among  these 
characteristics."  The  dull  polish  in  the  interior  of  the  intaglio, 
which  does  not  reflect  like  the  brilliant  polish  of  the  modems, 
is  also  an  essential  characteristic  of  Greek  workmanship. 

All  the  productions  of  Greek  engraving  were  not  perfect 
works  of  art ;  indeed  we  possess  several  of  very  inferior  work- 
manship. An  artist  could  excel  only  in  one  especial  style ;  one 
was  most  successful  in  the  drapery;  another  in  the  representa^ 
tion  of  the  nude ;  one  excelled  in  the  art  of  giving  expression 
and  strength,  another  in  giving  gracefulness  to  his  figures.  The 
great  artists  alone  reached  that  perfection  which  combined  them 
alL  Sometimes  they  engraved  their  figures  very  deeply,  and 
sometimes  in  very  low  relief.  Dioscorides  excelled  in  giving  a 
very  slight  relief  to  his  figures ;  this  difficulty  overcome  is  one 
of  the  greatest  merits  of  this  engraver.  In  general  the  Greeks 
applied  themselves  more  to  intaglio  than  to  cameo  engraving. 
They  were  unacquainted  with  perspective,  the  place  of  which, 
however,  they  supplied,  in  some  measure,  by  the  greater  or  less 
depth  they  gave  to  the  different  parts.  The  engravers  avoided 
multiplying  their  figures,  or  crowding  them  in  a  small  space. 
The  Greek  artists  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  representing 
aniroals ;  they  preferred  also  representing  their  figures  nude, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  produced  in  Greece 
are  figures  without  drapery;  while  those  executed  at  Home 
are  generally  draped — with  the  exception,  however,  of  those  of 
DioBCorides,  who  followed  the  taste  of  his  own  nation  in  this 
reelect,  for  nearly  all  his  figures  are  nude.  The  works  of  the 
great  engravers  of  Greece  are  all  stamped  with  a  peculiar 
national  character,  which  is  better  felt  than  described.  Mytho- 
logical and  heroical  subjects  were  adopted  by  Qieek  artists  in 
preference  to  those  of  contemporaneous  history. 
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BoMAN  Glyptic  Aet. 

The  knowledge  of  the  glyptic  art  must  have  been  derived  by 
the  Bomans,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  Etruscans^  and  after- 
wards from  the  Greeks.  There  was  no  Boman  school  properly 
so  called^  and  it  seems  that^  at  all  periods  of  that  mling  i)eople, 
its  martial  propensities  made  it  consider  the  ctilture  of  the 
arts  as  a  profession  worthy  only  of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  of 
strangers  whom  it  had  sabdued.  But  when  it  became  acquainted 
with  the  beautiful  works  of  Greece  and  Asia,  a  taste  for  them 
was  developed,  and  they  were  eagerly  sought  for. 

Greek  engravers  were  attracted  to  Bome,  where  they  usually 
represented  subjects  of  Greek  history,  in  which  the  Bomans 
began  to  take  an  interest ;  and  when  they  treated  in  their  works 
any  scene  of  Boman  history  they  usually  added  to  the  purely 
historical  composition  some  allegorical  figures,  which  evinced 
the  genius  of  the  artist  in  that  kind  of  invention,  and  which 
raised  his  work  above  a  simple  imitation  of  nature.  But,  though 
produced  in  Bome,  these  works  of  Greek  engravers  do  not  the 
less  belong  to  the  Greek  school,  which  continued  to  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  keeping  pace  with  the  vicissitudes  and 
the  decline  of  art. 

Some  Boman  artists  devoted  themselves  also  to  the  glyptic 
art,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  most  celebrated  names ; 
the  taste  which  was  very  generally  evinced  for  engraved  stones 
among  the  highest  persons  of  the  empire,  the  collections  formed 
by  some  rich  citizens,  the  general  use  of  signets  in  rings,  excited 
the  emulation  of  the  Boman  artists,  who  succeeded  in  produdng 
some  very  beautiful  works.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  works  of  Greek  artists  met  more  favour  in  the  opinion  of 
amateurs,  as  Boman  artists  affected  to  give  a  Greek  character  to 
their  productions  by  engraving  their  names  in  Greek  letters. 
Some  authors  think  that,  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
best  works  are  due  to  Boman  artists. 

As  the  Greeks  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  nude,  the  Bomans 
exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  draped  figures.  The  stones  en- 
graved in  Bome  exhibit  in  general  proofs  of  this  preference ;  and 
Dioscorides,  otherwise  so  devoted  to  the  taste  of  his  own  nation, 
engraved  a  draped  Mercury, 

This  requirement  of  Boman  taste  was  very  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  beauty  of  the  art,  and  engraved  stones 
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executed  at  Borne  eyiiice  this  influence.  The  figures  seldom 
trespass  against  the  rules  of  design,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
elegance;  they  seldom  bespeak  either  genius  or  elevation  of 
mind  in  the  artist.  The  ideal^  which  is  the  soul  of  Greek  com- 
position, is  never  perceived  in  that  of  the  Eomans;  and  the 
art  sensibly  declined  into  a  servile  imitation. 

Boman  art  reached  its  culminating  point  in  cameo  engraving 
under  the  zealous  and  judicious  patronage  of  Hadrian.  Down 
to  Severus  inclusive,  the  most  meritorious  productions  of  the 
Boman  school  consist  in  cameo  portraits  of  the  emperor  and 
their  immediate  relations.  Even  after  the  glyptic  art,  as  far  as 
r^ardsthe  production  of  fine  or  even  of  mediocre  intaglio  work, 
was  utterly  extinct,  the  branch  of  cameo-engraving  still  lingered^ 
and  actually  revived,  together  with  the  reviving  prosperity  of 
the  empire,  under  Constantine's  encouragement,  so  as  to  give 
birth  to  certain  very  important  monuments. 

Mr.  King  gives  the  following  as  general  characteristics  of  the 
later  or  Boman  style  of  intaglio  engraving.  There  is  a  great 
aiming  at  effect,  with  negligence  in  details ;  the  intaglio  is  sunk 
as  deep  as  possible  into  the  stone,  and  heads  in  full  face  now 
first  come  into  fashion.  The  hair  is  rendered  more  in  masses, 
the  drapery  is  merely  indicated  by  a  few  touches — in  short, 
everything  is  kept  subordinate  to  the  face.  In  the  female 
portraits  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  hair,  with  its  arrange- 
ment after  the  complicated  and  tasteless  fashions  of  the  age. 
Portraits  appear  now  figured  as  husU^  with  some  drapery  on  the 
shoulder;  whereas  the  Greek  show  nothing  beyond  the  head 
and  neck.  With  the  empire  opens  the  grand  era  of  portraits 
upon  gems,  the  countless  offepring  of  adulation,  love,  affection, 
and  friendship.  Tl^e  purely  Greek  period  had  produced  nothing 
but  ideal  heads,  with  the  exception  of  those  rare  cases  where  his 
own  image  was  required  for  the  personal  seal  of  the  sovereign  or 
his  representative.  But  with  the  Bomans  the  love  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  by  means  of  family  portraits, 
had  from  the  earliest  times  shown  itself  a  ruling  passion.  The 
full  lengths  are  more  or  less  draped,  the  emperor  stands  forth 
in  complete  armour,  or,  if  a  bust,  usually  with  Jove's  segis 
thrown  across  the  breast.  In  groups  we  often  see  more  than 
two  figures  introduced;  but  except  to  image,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  talisman,  the  patron  god  of  the  wearer,  little  is  now  drawn 
from  Greek  mythology;  nothing   from  poetry.    The  general 
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subjects  are  the  occupations  of  daily  life,  religious  ceremonies, 
the  workman  at  his  trade,  hunting,  fishing,  portraits  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  some  special  friend.  In  the  Boman  period,  even 
at  its  two  most  flourishing  epochs,  the  ages  of  Augustus,  and,  a 
century  later,  of  Hadrian,  we  no  longer  meet  with  scenes  drawn 
from  the  Epic  cycle,  so  popular  with  the 'independent  Greeks; 
and  so  unalterable  is  this  law,  that  the  yery  appearance  of  a 
design,  either  poetical  or  historical  in  its  nature,  upon  a 
snpxx)sed  Boman  gem,  afiEords  sufficient  grounds  for  attributing 
the  work  to  some  artist  of  the  reyiyal.  With  regard  to  me- 
duuucal  execution,  it  is  fully  apparent  that  the  stone  has  been 
hollowed  out  to  a  great  depth  by  the  end  of  the  drill,  and  the 
necessary  finish  of  details,  the  features,  the  hair,  and  the  drapery, 
put  afterwards  with  the  adamant  point  Much  of  the  rude 
work  of  the  later  times  has,  beyond  all  mistaking,  been  done 
with  the  wheel — ^an  oriental  inyention^  probably  introduced  by 
the  makers  of  talismans  from  the  native  region  of  their  trade. 
The  taste  for  engraved  stones  maintained  itself  till  the  time  of 
S^timius  Severus;  after  his  time  gem  engraving,  already  an 
the  decline,  as  far  the  iniaglio  Inranch  thereof  was  concerned, 
degenerated,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  extinct.  We  may  trace 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  art  in  the  various  engraved  portraits 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Septimius 
Severus,  Garacalla,  Gordian,  Maximian,  Philip,  Probus  and 
Gonstantine.  At  this  later  -period  of  the  emperors,  gems  were 
profusely  used  as  ornaments  on  the  dresses,  the  swords,  the 
brooches  and  shoes.  Aurelian  dedicated  in  tiiie  temple  of  the 
Sun  garments  joined  togetiber  with  gems. 

Astrological  gems,  or  ratiier  talismans,  were  in  great  demand 
in  the  later  Imperial  times,  from  Domitian's  age  downwards. 
Of  the  whole  class  the  most  ^quent  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
whether  singly,  combined,  or  as  adjuncts  to  deities  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  planets.  It  is  supposed  that  in  naany  cases 
these  represent  the  owner's  horoscope.  In  the  fifth  century, 
the  glyptic  art  amongst  the  Bomans  entirely  disappeared,  its 
last  traces  fading  away  in  the  ill-cut,  rudely  drawn  Abraxas  and 
Manlchaean  talismans,  on  coarse  jasper  and  loadstcmes,  notices 
of  which  we  give  in  the  next  chapter. 

Engraved  stones  bearing  inscriptions  are  more  common  among 
Boman  works  than  among  those  of  the  Greeks.  B(Hnan  in- 
scriptions are  of  five  kinds  :-^L  The  name  of  artist    2.  The 
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name  of  the  person  represented.  3.  The  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  stone.  This  is  more  usually  the  case.  4.  The  name  of  th^ 
person  who  made  a  present  of  it.  5.  Gkx)d  wishes^  affectionate 
expressions  which  accomx)any  the  gift,  as  "  multis  annis  "  (vivas 
xmderstood),  "  ave,"  "  amor  mens,"  and  acclamations  relative  to 
the  Circensian  games.  The  Etruscan  milled  border  is  sometimes 
found  on  Boman  intagli  of  very  late  times,  but  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  its  carelessness  and  irregularity. 
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Bbfobb  noticing  the  Gnostic  gems  which  were  so  extensively 
used  in  the  latest  stage  of  the  decline  of  the  art,  we  must 
mention  an  earlier  class  of  intagli,  which  are  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Mithras.  According  to  Mr.  King,  from  their  good 
execution  many  of  these  intagli  date  from  the  early  empire. 
They  are  evidences  of  the  prevalence  of  those  Oriental  doctrines 
which  were  widely  diffused  through  the  Roman  world  during 
the  Middle  Empire.  Mithras  was  the  Persian  type  of  the  sun. 
He  is  usually  represented  as  a  young  man  plunging  his  sword 
into  the  throat  of  a  bull,  while  a  dog  licks  up  the  blood  which 
falls.  The  bull  is  the  earth,  which  Mithras,  or  the  sim,  is  fer- 
tilising with  heat,  and  penetrating  with  his  influence  in  the 
sign  of  Taurus.  The  dog  denotes  that  all  things  are  nourished 
by  the  sun's  influence  upon  the  earth.  The  bull's  taU  terminates 
in  ears  of  corn,  to  denote  fecundity.  On  the  engraved  gems 
this  central  figure  is  frequently  surrounded  with  a  number  of 
allegorical  figures.  Numerous  intagli  of  the  time  of  Hadrian 
representing  the  head  of  Serapis,  with  the  legend,  EIS  6E02 
SEPAins  (There  is  but  one  god  Serapis),  are  also  frequently  to 
be  met  with,  as  the  worship  of  the  god  Serapis  was  greatly  in 
vogue  in  that  age. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when  the  glyptic  art,  following 
the  necessary  stages  of  the  development  of  art,  reached  its 
latest  stage  of  decline,  and  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  would 
speak  here  of  a  particular  class  of  engraved  stones,  employed  as 
talismans  by  the  Gnostic,  Basilidan,  and  other  sects,  which 
arose  in  the  second  century  in  E^pt,  the  East,  and  the  Boman 
Empire.    At  that  time  the  virtues  of  stones  and  of  the  symbols 


engraved  upon  them,  were  supposed  to  exert  gi-eat  inflaence  on 
Uie  mind  and  body,  either  for  inapiring  the  sentiment  of  love, 
avoiding  the  evil  eye,  or  curing  diseases.  AHhongh  a  great 
variety  of  etones  were  employed,  the  principal  ones  were  car- 
nelian,  jaspers,  heliotrope  and  faffitoatite,  and  particular  re- 
presentations were  by  preference  engraved  on  these  materials. 
The  name  Ahraxas  has  been  given  to  tlioee  on  which  ore  re- 
presented, in  a  very  rude  and  inferior  style  of  workmEinship, 
I^yptian  deitira  and  others,  combined  with  symbols  derived 
from  tbe  religious  ideas  of  the  Indians  and  Persians,  and  accom- 
panied by  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  or  Latin,  and 
by  cabalistic  signs  mixed  l^^ther.  These  stones  were  usually 
worn  as  amulets  or  talismans.  Some  were  mounted  as  rings, 
but  others  are  evidently  too  large,  and  were  carried  about  the 
person,  or  in  the  pocket  or  purse.  The  inscriptions  being  in 
their  correct  order  on  these  stones,  it  is  evident  they  were  not 
used  as  seals.  The  engraving  of  these  gems  is  generally  of  very 
rude  and  careless  workmanship,  and  the  stones  nsed  are  of  a  very 
inferior  kind.  They  are  frequently  engraved  on  both  sides. 
Sometimes  also  a  more  ancient  stone,  and  of  snperior  wort,  has 
I'eoeived  an  inscription  which  has  made  of  it  a  sacred  amulet. 
Those  two  periods  must  be,  therefore,  carefully  distinguished 


on  the  same  stone.  According  to  Mr.  Eing  the  earliest  are 
doubtlees  those  which  offer  purely  Egyptian  types;  a  very 
frequent  one  being  a  serpent,  erect,  and  with  a  lion's  head  sur- 
rounded by  seven  rays,  and    usually  accompanied  by  the  in- 
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scription,  XNOY*rs  or  XN0YMI2.  This  is  Kneph,  the  good 
^geniuS;  or  Agatho  dsemon,  the  creative  spirit  and  the  type  of 
the  suii;  of  the  Egyptians^  one  of  the  characteristics  of  whom 
was  the  serpent,  probably  the  nrseus  or  basilisk,  the  emblem  of 
divinity.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Zeus  signified  spirit  (mffyfia),  which  of  course  can 
only  apply  to  Kneph.  ChampoUion  derives  it  from  the  Egyptian 
root  nf  (Coptic  nef),  to  breathe.  The  word  Chnubis  differs 
from  Kneph  only  in  the  accidental  admission  of  the  inherent 
Towel  V  instead  of  e,  and  of  b  instead  of  p ;  as  spelled  in  the 
Gnostic  monuments  of  the  BasOidans,  it  would  sound  like 
Chmmiis  (Bunsen).  Another  frequent  type  is  Seth,  the  evil 
deity,  the  ass-headed  god  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  *  which  gave 
rise  to  the  calumny  against  the  Christians  that  they  worshipped 
the  head  of  an  ass.t  As  Mr.  Sharpe  remarks,  Basilides,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  sect  of  Christian  Gnostics,  being 
puzzled,  as  so  many  inquirers  have  been,  with  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  Giver  of 
all  Grood  was  himself  the  author  of  sin,  he  made  a  second 
god  of  the  Devil,  or  the  personification  of  evil,  consequently 
we  find  the  same  Typhon,  or  god  of  evil,  also  figured  as  Nubi, 
the  lord  of  the  world,  who  is  represented  under  the  form 
of  a  griffin.  On  some  of  the  coins  of  Hadrian  we  see  also  ex- 
hibited the  Gnostic  spirit  of  that  age,  in  the  representation  of 
the  antagonism  of  good  and  evil,  as  figured  in  the  oppositicm 
of  the  serpent  of  good  (Horhat,  the  Agatho  dsomon),  and  the 
serpent  of  evil  (Apophis).    The  figure  which  is  most  frequently 

*  Mr.  King  considers  this  to  represent  Annbis,  the  jackal-headed  god. 
A  single  glance  at  the  gem  will  be  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  it  is 
an  ass-headed  god. 

t  The  graiito  found  in  a  room  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  eyidently  a 
wpocKT^vri/xcL,  or  act  of  worship,  by  some  Gnostic  Christian,  represents  the 
crucified  Seth,  the  father  of  Judsus  and  Palestinus,  the  ass  god  of  the 
Semitic  tribes,  for,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  observes,  the  creator  of  the  world,  the 
author  of  evil,  in  the  Gnostic  creed,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Gnostics  as 
the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law.  According  to 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  Gnostics  confounded  the  Coptic  name  for  ass,  EEO,  with 
the  name  of  lAO,  or  Jehovah.  Valentinus,  a  native  of  Pharbsethum,  who 
had  studied  in  Alexandria,  carried  his  Gnostic  opinions  to  Italy,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  where  the  mystic  superstitions  of  this  sect  were 
eagerly  embraced.  This  grafito  may,  therefore,  be  of  that  period.  These 
proskunemata  are  frequently  found  in  Egypt.  They  usually  were  votive 
sentences,  and  were  inscribed  on  walls  by  the  worshipper  to  indicate  his 
respect  for  the  deity  and  to  solicit  his  protection. 
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found  on  these  stones  is  that  which  has  given  its  name  to  this 
entire  class.  The  god  Abraxas,  or,  as  it  reads  on  the  gems, 
ABPASA^,  the  letters  of  which,  taken  numerically,  according  to 
the  Greek  alphabet,  give,  when  summed  np,  the  number  365 
(A  1,  B  2,  P  100,  A  1,  2  200,  A  1,  a  60),  being  the  number  of 
days  in  the  sun's  annual  course.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  sim 
god,  or  the  supreme  deity,  whose  physical  representatiye  the 
sun  is.  He  is  figured  with  the  head  of  a  cock,  sacred  to  the 
sun,  with  a  hxunan  body,  clad  in  a  cuirass,  terminating  in 
serpents  instead  of  l^s.  By  the  side  of  the  god,  besides  the 
word  Abraxas,  is  also  engraved  the  name  lao,  which  would 
seem,  as  well  as  the  names  Adonai,  Sabaoth,  frequently  engraved 
on  these  gems,  to  be  other  titles  of  the  sun  god.  A  common 
inscription  around  this  figure,  or  on  the  back  of  the  stone,  is  the 
Hebrew-Greek  CEMEC  El  AAM>  the  Eternal  sun,  and  also 
another  legend  ANAGANABPA  "Thou  art  our  Father.''^ 
Abraxas,  the  supreme  deity  or  good  spirit,  and  Seth,or  the  god  of 
evil,  are  the  representatives  of  the  two  antagonistic  principles 
in  nature,  according  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  In  the  Gnostic 
creed,  the  author  of  evil  was  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  was  considered  as  the  being  with  whom  men  have 
diiefly  to  do,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  According  to 
the  Gnostic  view,  matter  was  essentially  evil,  consequently  the 
supreme  deity,  or  author  of  good,  could  not  be  its  author. 


RINGS. 

Bnrosmay  be  considered  as  the  earliest  kind  of  useful  ornament 
known  to  the  ancients.  Their  use  dates  from  the  earliest 
periods.  Originally  rings  bore  the  signet  or  seal  of  the  owner, 
but  in  later  times  they  were  worn  more  as  ornaments  than 
articles  of  use ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  was  passion  for  ornament 
carried  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is  recorded  of  some  that  they 
loaded  their  hands  with  rings. 

The  earliest  mention  of  signet-rings  is  in  the  Bible,  when 
Tamar  receives  a  signet-ring  from  Judah  as  a  token  of  recc^ni- 
tion ;  and  when  Pharaoh  "  took  off  the  ring  from  his  hand  and 
put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,"  thereby  investing  him  with  delegated 

*  Whence  the  famons  talisman  or  charm  "  Abracadahra "  has  been 
deriyed. 
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authority.  Among  other  early  notices  of  signets  are:  the 
treasure-chamber  of  Bhampsinitus  secured  by  the  impression  of 
his  seal  (Herod,  ii.  121) ;  the  temple  of  Belns  sealed  np  with  the 
signet  of  Darias ;  the  stone  closing  in  the  den  of  lions  and  their 
fellow-prisoner  Daniel,  sealed  "with  the  signet  of  the  same  king, 
and  with  the  signet  of  his  nobles."  All  these  circumstances 
show  that  this  contriyance  for  secnring  property,  by  stamping 
the  signet  on  plastic  clay  spread  on  the  object,  had  been  known 
in  the  East  from  time  immemorial.  The  most  ancient  known 
ring  is  supposed  to  be  that  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Abbot,  of 
Cairo.  It  is  thus  described  by  him :  *'  This  remarkable  piece 
of  antiquity  is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  and  was 
found  at  Ghizeh;  in  a  tomb  near  the  excavation  of  Colonel 
Vase's,  called  Campbell's  tomb.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  and  weighs 
nearly  three  sovereigns.  The  style  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  those  in  the  tombs  about  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  the  hieroglyphics  within  the  oval  make  the  name 
of  that  Pharaoh  (Cheops,  Shofo)  of  whom  the  pyramid  was  the 
tomb."*     Another  ring  of  great  historical  importance  is  the 


bronze  one  which  bears  the  name  of  Amunoph  m.  engraved  cm 
the  oval  &ce  of  the  ring.  It  was  probably  worn  by  some  official 
in  the  king's  household.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Londesborough.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  an  Egyptian  ring, 
remarkable  for  its  size— in  solid  gold  weighing  fiye  ounces.  It 
consisted  of  a  massive  ring,  half  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter, 
bearing  an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  devices  were  engraved,  an 
inch  long.  On  one  face  was  the  name  of  King  Horus,  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  b.o.  1837;  on  the  other,  a  lion,  with  the 
legend,  ''Lord  of  strength,"  referring  to  the  monarch;  on  one 
side,  a  scorpion,  and,  on  the  other,  a  crocodile.    The  &vourite 

*  According  to  Dr.  Birch  it  bears  the  name  of  Ra-nefer-hat,  priest 
of  Khufii.  Its  date  is  Saite,  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  if  not  still  later,  fifth 
oenturyi  B.a 
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form  for  B^ete  set  in  the  rii^  among  the  Egyptians  was  tbe 
scarobene.  It  was  perforated  in  itB  length,  and  was  so  set  as 
to  revolve  in  the  ring.  Engraved  on  the  nnder  surface  of  ibe 
BcarabteuB  vas  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the  monarch 
in  vdioee  reign  he  lived,  and  eometimes  the  emblems  of  certain 
deities.  The  oldest  signet  rings  were  made  with  sohd  or  revolv' 
ii^  bezels,  oftoi  of  a  rectangolar  shape,  and  with  the  name  of 
the  monarch  inscribed  upon  th^o ;  some  of  solid  gold,  others 
with  glass  or  cylindrical  bezels  of  hard  stone.  Besides  rinp 
witb  swivel  setting,  the  .Egyptians  had  others  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  cornelian  or  jasper,  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  metal,  with 


an  oval  engraved  in  int^lio  with  the  name  of  a  deity,  initg,  or 
person.  There  were  also  finger  rings  of  coloured  porcelain  with 
bezel,  and  inscriptions,  some  of  which  bear  the  names  of  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties;  but  they  are  too 
fragile  for  ordinary  use,  and  were  probably  only  employed  for 
funereal  purposes.  Some  Egyptian  rings  were  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  a  shell,  a  knot,  a  snake,  or  some  fancy  device. 
They  were  mostly  of  gold.  Silver  rings,  however,  are  occa- 
sionally met  with ;  two  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson, 
found  in  a  temple  at  Thebes,  are  ei^raved  with  hieroglyphics 
containing  the  name  of  the  royal  city.  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  states 
that  bronze  was  seldom  used  for  rings,  though  frequently  for 
signets.  Some  have  been  discovered  of  brass  and  iron,  the 
latter  of  a  Boman  period ;  bat  ivory  and  blue  porcelain  were 
tbe  materials  of  which  those  worn  by  the  lower  class  were  osnally 
made.  From  the  example  of  the  crossed  hands  of  the  fignre  of 
a  woman  on  a  mnmmy-case  in  the  British  Unsenm,  Egyptian 
ladies  seem  to  have  indulged  extensively  in  their  possiou  for 
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loading  their  fingers  with  rings.  According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
they  wore  many  rings ;  sometimes  two  or  three  on  the  sam^ 
finger.  The  left  was  considered  the  hand  peculiarly  privileged 
to  bear  those  ornaments,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  third 
finger  was  decorated  with  a  greater  nnmber  than  any  other,  and 
was  considered  by  them,  as  by  ns,  pa/r  excellence,  the  ring  finger. 
They  even  wore  a  ring  on  the  thnmb,  which  from  the  drawing 
was  evidently  a  signet  ring. 


Among  the  Greeks,  judging  from  the  silence  of  Homer,  signets 
were  not  in  use  in  his  time  in  the  ninth  century  b.o.  Pliny 
observes  that  no  mention  whatever  of  signet-rings  is  to  be  dis- 
covered amongst  that  poet's  minute  descriptions  of  ornamental . 
jewels.  It  is  supposed  the  fashion  of  wearing  them  was  intro- 
duced from  Asia.  Lessing  asserts  that  the  fashion  did  not 
exist  in  Greece  before  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.g. 
431-404).  It  is  probable  that  up  to  that  time  the  signet  was 
merely  the  engraved  stone  itself  suspended  by  a  string,  or  worn 
on  a  thread  round  the  wrist.  The  earliest  Greek  rings  were  of 
base  metal,  not  gold,  and  had  the  signet-device  cut  in  their 
faces.  In  the  age  of  Alexander,  the  perfection  of  workmanship 
attained  to  by  the  gem-engravers  of  that  age  contributed  greatly 
to  the  taste  for  wearing  signet-rings.  Alexander  permitted 
none  but  the  celebrated  artist  Pyrgoteles  to  engrave  his  head  on 
a  signet-ring.  After  conquering  Darius,  he  is  reported  to  have 
sealed  his  first  acts  with  that  monarch's  ring.  It  is  said  he 
used  it  solely  for  sealing  his  edicts  addressed  to  the  Persians; 
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bnt  hia  pntenial  fognet  he  still  retained  for  those  iasned  lo  the 
Qreeks.  The  device  apon  the  latter  was  a  lion  passant  with  a 
olnb  in  the  field  in  alluHion  to  Hercnlee,  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  line.  On  Mb  death-bed,  Alexander  drew  off  his 
eignet-ring,  and  delivered  it  io  silence  to  Ferdiccas,  thna  de- 
claring him  his  saccessor.  The  most  celebrated  ring  of  antiqoi^ 
was  that  of  Polycrat«s,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  atone  in  this  ring  was  a  sardonyx,  and  was  said  to  be  still 
shown  in  Rome  in  bis  day.  According  to  Berodotos,  the  stone 
was  an  emerald,  the  engraving  on  it  (which  represented  a  lyre) 
wafi  by  Theodoms,  of  Samoa.  It  was  the  characteristio  of  tite 
profeeaion  of  a  mnsician  to  wear  a  nombei  of  rings,  iRmeoiafl 
the  mueiciaii  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  laBhion.  The 
Laoedfemonians  in  Pliny's  age  adhered  to  the  law  of  Lycnigns, 
and  wore  nothing  bnt  iron  signets.  Like  the  Egyptian  ladies, 
the  Grecian  ladies  displayed  upon  their  fingers  a  profosion  of 
rings,  of  which  stxae  were  set  with  signets,  others  with  jewels 
remarkable  for  their  colonr  and  brilliancy.  Seal  rings  were 
styled  by  the  Qreejis  (rippaytbis,  ringa  without  precious  stones 
were  termed  S^<^i ;  and  a  cluster  ring,  jroXu^nj^/r. 


EraUBCAN   SWIVKI. 


The  general  form  of  the  stone  need  by  the  EtrUBcans  in  their 
rings  was  the  scarabteus,  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  &om 
the  Egyptian  eiguets  of  that  form.  The  Etruscan  Bcuahsus 
was  usually  so  set  that  it  revolved  ronnd  its  centre,  and  thus 
exposed  alternately  either  sur&ce  to  view.    Fnmi  the  nmnber 
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of  heroic  subjects  fotind  on  them,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
symbols  of  Talour  and  manly  energy,  and  were  worn  only  by  the 
male  sex.  Some  very  rare  Etruscan  rings  are  found  made  of 
very  thin  pure  gold,  filled  up  in  the  centre  with  some  composi- 
tion. These  were  mortuary,  and  were  not  made  for  actual  use, 
but  merely  to  decorate  the  rich  man's  corpse  in  his  tomb.  The 
most  magnificent  Etruscan  ring  known  is  that  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  formed  by  two  lions,  whose  bodies  make  up  the 
shank,  their  heads  and  foreheads  supporting  an  eld'gant  bezel 
in  filigree  which  holds  the  signet  stone,  a  small  scarabsdus  charged 
with  a  lion  regardant. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  rings  among  the  Bomans  dates  from 
an  early  period,  as  the  gemmed  fingers  of  the  statues  of  the  two 
inunediate  successors  of  Bomulus,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius, 
cited  by  Pliny,  sufficiently  attest,  Pliny  tells  us,  however,  that 
the  first  date  in  Boman  history  at  which  he  could  trace  any 
general  use  of  them  was  in  a.u.o.  449,  in  the  time  of  Oneius 
Flavins,  the  son  of  Annius :  yet,  he  adds,  after  this  date  they 
must  have  come  into  use  very  rapidly,  for  in  the  second  Punic 
war  they  w^re  so  abundant  that  Hannibal  was  able  to  send 
from  Italy  to  Carthage  three  modii  of  them.  The  use  of  signet- 
rings  was  evidently  derived  from  their  neighbours,  the  Etruscans, 
who  were  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  signet-rings  and  their 
jewellery.  The  Sabines,  too,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  were  dis- 
tinguished, even  from  the  infancy  of  Borne,  for  the  size  and 
beauty  of  their  rings.  In  the  period  of  republican  simplicity  in 
Borne,  an  iron  signet-ring  (the  device  being  cut  in  the  solid 
metal)  was  usually  worn,  Pliny  tells  us,  as  a  badge  of  martial 
courage,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  right  of  freemen.  Under 
the  early  Bepublic  the  senators  alone  had  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing gold  rings ;  a  privilege  not  conceded  to  the  knights  before 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  majority  of  them  keeping  to  their  ancient 
rings  of  iron  so  late  as  under  Augustus.  According  to  the  new 
regulations  of  the  law  passed  under  Tiberius,  no  one  was  allowed 
to  wear  a  gold  ring  unless  he  himself,  father,  and  grandfather 
were  free  bom,  his  property  assessed  at  400  sestertia  (£4000)^ 
and  himself  possessing  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  fourteen  rows 
in  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  equestrian  order  by  the  Julian 
law.  Freed  men  could  only  obtain  the  right  to  wear  a  ring  of 
solid  gold  by  an  express  decree  of  the  senate.  As  luxury 
increased,  and  a  more  general  taste  for  these  ornaments  pre- 
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Tailed,  eu^  pereou  adopted  a  separate  enlgect  to  be  engraved 
on  his  dgnet-ting.  On  that  of  Pompejr  were  engraved  throe 
trophies.  Julias  OEeaot  took  Tenns  Tictrix  as  bis  tatelar  deit?. 
Anguatns  at  first  sealed  with  a  si^iinx,  afterwards  with  a  head 
<rf  Alexander  the  Qroat,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  eome  of  his  successors.  Msecenas 
adopted  a  trog.*  Nero  wore  a  ring  given  him  by  his  infitmons 
favonrito,  Spoms,  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for  a  subject 
Galba  adopted  a  dog  for  the  family  seal  Under  Clandins  it 
became  the  fashion  to  engrave  the  device  upon  the  gold  of  the 
ring  itself,  now  made  solid;  at  first  the  portrait  of  the  emperor 
was  engraved  on  it,  and  was  only  worn  b;  such  persons  as  had 
the  aitree  at  court  It  appears  that  the  offlcia!  seal  of  every 
person  of  importance  was,  as  a  rule,  the  likeness  of  himself :  the 
Emperor  Hadrian's  ring  bore  a  likeness  of  himself.  Commodns, 
however,  to  compliment  his  famous  mistress,  Uarcia,  took  for 
his  seal  the  figure  of  an  Amazon.  The  (mly  imperial  spinet 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the  celebrated  sapphire  of 
Constantins,  in  the  Einncini  cabinet,  Florence.  The  emperor  is 
represented  as  spearing  a  monstroos  wild  boar.  .It  bears  the 


l^end,  CONSTANTIUS  AUO.  These  signet-rings  were  luraally 
employed  for  sealing  the  I^al  acts  of  public,  and  much  of  the 
business  of  private  life.  They  were  also  used  to  seal  up  such 
parte  of  the  house  as  contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  thieves.  Wine  jare  were  usually 
sealed  with  them.  Such  a  ring  was  styled  annulus  signatoriuB. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  ring  was  adorned  with  two 
gems.  The  Emperor  Valerian  mentians  one  of  these  under  the 
name  of  "annnlns  b^emmens."  The  woodcut  presents  a 
qwcimen  of  this  kind  of  ring,  the  laiger  gem  representing  a 
•  Evidently  lynibolic  of  his  own  nMne,  tu  Mr.  I.  Taylor  Informs  m* 
Uiat  Hcoenai  in  £trnK«a  mWDi  frog-man. 
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fignre  of  UarB ;  the  smallet,  b  dore  on  a  myrtle  branch.  Beeide 
it  are  placed  two  examples  of  the  emblematic  devices  and  in- 
scriptioDB  adopted  for  rings  when  tised  as  memorial  gifts.  The 
first  is  inscribed,  "  ;oq  have  a  love  pledge ;"  the  second,  "  Protens 
[to]  Ugia,"  between  conjoined  bands— the  latter  were  called 
dextnt,  and  were  symbolB  of  marriage.  To  eatoa  rings  a  kej 
has  been  attached,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  house- 
keepeiB.    It  is  now  generally  considered  they  were  rings  which 


were  presented  to  brides,  as  an  investitnre  of  supremacy  in 
domestic  matters.  The  oonuluapronu&tw  which  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  a  betrothed  woman,  as  a  sign  of  her  engagement, 
was  only  of  iron,  a  custom  which  continaed  till  Pliny's  time. 
The  passion  for  rings  and  other  ornaments  reached  a  high  pitch 
among  the  Bomans.  In  Horace's  days,  to  sport  three  rings  at 
once  on  the  left  hand,  "  com  tribns  annellis  "  was  the  mark  of 
the  finished  exqnisite,  but  the  next  fifty  years  of  peace  and 
luznry  had  largely  multiplied  the  nnmber  demanded  for  the 
complete  outfit  of  the  "inn  of  faehioa  Martial  mentions  a 
certain  fop  constantly  appearing  with  half-Brdozcn  rings  on 
each  finger.  Such  heaps  of  rings  worn  at  once  were,  it  would 
seem,  merely  ornamental,  and  not  signets.  We  here  quote 
Pliny's  words  on  rings,  and  on  the  extravagance  the  passion  for 
them  led  to  in  his  day : — It  was  the  onstom  at  first  to  wear  rings 
on  a  single  finger  only — the  one,  namely,  that  is  next  to  the 
little  finger ;  and  thus  we  see  the  case  in  the  statnes  of  Numa 
and  Servins  Tollius.  In  later  times,  it  became  the  practice  to 
put  rings  on  the  finger  next  the  thnmb,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
statues  of  the  gods ;  and  more  recently,  again,  it  has  been  the 
foshion  to  wear  them  upon  the  little  finger  as  weU.  Among  the 
peoples  of  Gallia  and  Britannia,  the  middle  finger,  it  is  said,  is 
nsed  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present  day,  however,  among  us, 
this  is  the  only  finger  that  is  excepted,  all  others  being  loaded 
with  rings ;  smaller  rings  even  being  separately  adapted  for  the 
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BiiialleT  jointe  of  the  fingers.  Some  there  are  who  heap  several 
ringa  cm  the  little  finger  alone;  while  others,  (^ain,  wear  but 
one  rii^  on  this  finger,  the  rii^  that  sets  a  seal  oa  the  signet- 
ring  itself;  this  last  being  oarefolly  shut  np  aa  an  object  of 
rarity,  too  piedonfl  to  be  worn  in  common  use,  and  only  to  be 
taken  from  the  cabinet  (dactyliotheoa)  as  fnxn  a  sanctuary. 
And  thus  is  the  weaiii^  of  a  single  ring  upon  the  little  finger 
no  more  than  an  ostentatious  advertisemeiit  that  the  owner  has 


property,  of  a  more  predons  nature  nnder  eeal  at  home  1  Some, 
too,  make  a  parade  of  the  weight  of  their  rings,  while  to  othen 
it  is  quite  a  labour  to  wear  more  than  one  at  a  time ;  some,  in 
their  Bolicitnde  for  the  safety  of  their  gems,  make  the  hoop  oi 
gold  tinBel,  and  fill  it  with  a  lighter  material  than  gold,  thinViiig 
thereby  to  ^l'''Tl''''''^^'  the  risk  of  a  fall.  Others,  again,  are  in  the 
habit  of  enclosing  poisons  beneath  the  stones  of  their  rings,  and 
so  wear  them  as  instmmentB  of  death.  And  then,  besides,  how 
many  of  the  crimes  that  are  stimulated  by  oupidit;  are  com- 
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mitted  through  the  instrumentality  of  rings!  How  happy  the 
tunes — ^how  truly  innocent— in  which  no  seal  was  put  to  any* 
thing !  At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  our  very  food  even 
and  our  drink  haye  to  be  preserved  from  theft;  through  the 
agency  of  the  ring ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  sufficient  to  have 
the  very  keys  sealed,  that  the  signet-ring  is  often  taken  from  off 
the  owner's  fingers  while  he  is  overpowered  with  sleep,  or  lying 
on  his  death-bed/'  As  an  instance  of  one  of  those  rings  worn 
by  some  who  "  made  a  parade  of  the  weight  of  their  rings,"  we 
may  mention  the  ring  figured  in  Montfaucon.  It  is  a  thumb 
ring  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  of  costly  material.  It  bears 
the  bust  in  high  relief  of  the  Empress  Plotina,  the  consort  of 
Trajan:  she  is  represented  with  the  Imperial  diadem.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  decorated  the  hand  of  some  member  of  the 
Imperial  fEtmily.  There  is  one  of  rock  crystal  about  two  inches 
broad  in  the  Louvre.  That  these  monstrous  rings  were  actually 
worn  appears  from  Martial  (xi.  7)  where  he  ridicules  the  upstart 
who  gloried  in  one  a  full  pound  in  weight.  Mr.  King  mentions 
one  now  in  the  Fould  collection,  the  weight  of  which,  though 
intended  for  the  little  finger,  was  three  oimces.  It  was  set  with 
a  large  Oriental  onyx,  not  engraved.  At  a  later  period  the 
extravagance  in  wearing  rings  became  even  greater.  Lucian 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  a  cobbler  Micyllus,  who  came  suddenly 
into  a  vast  fortune,  went  about  with  "  full  sixteen  weighty  rings 
hanging  from  his  fingers." 

The  subjects  engraved-  on  rings  were  in  endless  variety; 
among  those  which  are  more  frequently  found  are  the  Olympic 
divinities.  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Mars,  are  the 
more  frequently  chosen  for  subjects.  The  Cupids  and  Neptunes, 
Flutos  and  Yulcans  are  less  frequent.  Harpocrates,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lip,  was  fashionable  at  Borne  in  Pliny's  day.  Of 
the  goddesses,  in  bust  or  in  whole  length,  there  are  more 
Minervas  than  Dianas ;  more  Dianas  than  Junos ;  of  Venus  the 
effigies  are  numerous.  Heroes  were  also  frequently  chosen. 
Achilles  dragging  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  the  return  of 
Ulysses,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  iBneas  escaping 
from  Troy,  Tydeus,  are  favourite  subjects.  The  sages,  poets, 
orators,  statesmen,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  furnished  a  large  supply 
of  heads  as  subjects  for  signets.  Of  ancient  sages  the  most 
popular  was  Epicurus.  According  to  Cicero,  the  image  of 
Epicurus  was  not  only  represented  at  Bome  in  paintings,  but 
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also  engrayed  on  drinking  caps  and  rings.  Animals  of  all 
kinds  also  occur  on  rings — ^lions^  horses,  dogs,  sphinxes.  Among 
birds  the  eagle  was  a  favonrite  seal  at  Borne.  After  the  time 
of  Seyems,  when  the  art  of  gem  engraving  had  completely 
decayed,  pieces  of  current  coin  were  set  in  rings.  Silyer  rings 
are  by  no  means  rare,  ^ey  are  either  solid  with  deyices  cut 
on  them,  or  set  with  intagli  From  the  rudeness  of  the  work- 
manship, and  their  small  size,  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Lower  Empire.  Bronze  rings  are  numerous,  as  they  were 
frequently  worn  at  Bome,  but  the  engraying  on  the  stones  set 
in  the  rings  is  generally  rude.  They  belong  to  the  later  times 
of  the  empire.  Paste  intagli  are  idso  found  in  bronze  setting. 
These  rings  were  sometimes  gilt.  Small  rings  of  bronze  were 
worn  by  the  Boman  soldiers.  Seyeral  of  these  rings  are  fre* 
quently  found  at  Bome,  and  in  the  Boman  colonies,  with  the 
number  of  the  legion  to  which  the  soldiers  belonged  engrayed 
on  it.  Lead  rings,  set  with  intagli,  of  early  date  and  good  work 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 
It  is  eyident  that  these  leaden  rings,  Mr.  King  writes,  in  their 
time  passed  for  massy  gold,  a  deception  fetyoured  by  their 
weight  and  ductility,  and  not  to  be  easily  detected  when  en- 
cased in  the  thick  enyelope  of  gold  leaf,  of  which  they  often 
retain  the  trace.  Though  iron  rings  were  in  frequent  use,  few 
iiaye  come  down  to  us,  iron  beiDg  so  extremely  liable  to  corroda 
Bings  carved  entirely  in  the  solid  stone,  such  as  crystal,  agate, 
chalcedony,  or  green  jasper,  with  subjects  engraved  on  them, 
occur  only  in  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  other 
materials  used  for  this  purpose  were  ivory,  bone,  amber,  jet, 
glass,  and  porcelain. 


STONES  USED  FOB  ENGBAVING  KNOWN  TO  THE 

ANCIENTS. 

AdAMAS— GOBUNDUM. 

Thb  adamas  of  Pliny  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  corundum  or 
white  sapphire.  From  its  extreme  hardness  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  word  "adamas,"  indomitable.  The  Indian 
adamas,  according  to  Pliny,  appeared  to  have  a  certain  aflSnity 
to  crystal,  being  colourless  and  transx)arent,  having  six  angles, 
polished  flEu^es,  and  terminating  like  a  pyramid  in  a  sharp  point. 
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(latemm  sexangulo  IsBYore  turbinatuB  in  mucronem)^  or  also 
pointed  at  the  opposite  extremities^  as  though  two  whipping- 
tops  (turbines)  were  joined  together  by  the  broadest  ends. 
This  description  correctly  describes  the  form  of  a  crystal  of 
comndmn  which  is  hexagonal,  commonly  occurring  crystallised 
in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  also  foimd  in  obtuse  and  acute  double 
hexahedral  pyramids  (Pliny's  turbines).  It.  is  generally  found 
nearly  colourless  and  transparent,  but  frequently  with  a  slight 
bluish  tint.  The  crystallisation  of  the  diamond,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  octahedral,  and  hence  it  is  evident  it  is  not  the  stone 
described  here. 

Pliny  mentions  other  varieties  of  adamas,  the  Arabian,  the 
Ethiopian,  the  Cyprian,  all  undoubtedly  white  sapphires. 

Fragments  of  corundum,  crusta  cuiamantis,  and  the  crystal 
punctum  lapidis,  were  employed  by  ancient  engravers  for  en- 
graving the  stones  then  in  use,  such  as  onyx,  sard,  and  other 
chalcedonic  stones. 

The  diamond,  with  which  the  adamas  is  generally  identified, 
was  evidently  unknown  to  the  Bomans  either  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  or  for  engraving  precious  stones  before  the  time  of 
Pliny. 

At  a  later  period,  when  greater  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  East  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  diamond,  probably 
the  term  adamas  came  to  be  applied  to  the  diamond,  from  its 
superior  hardness,  and  its  being  more  suited  for  gem  engraving 
than  the  corundum  or  white  sapphire. 

In  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the  diamond  was  worn  as 
an  ornament  set  in  a  ring  in  its  rough  state,  in  its  natural 
octahedral  form.  In  the  Herz  collection  was  a  diamond  of  this 
form  of  about  one  carat,  set  open  in  a  massy  gold  ring  of  in- 
dubitable antiquity.  The  Waterton  collection  famishes  a  yet 
finer  example  of  the  diamond  in  its  original  setting,  dating  from 
the  Lower  Empire. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  this  precious  stone  was  only 
discovered  in  1496,  by  Louis  de  Berquem.  Giacomo  da  Trezzo 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  engraved  on  diamond* 
One  bearing  the  head  of  Numa  is  in  the  possession  of  Count 
Silva  of  Milan.  Ambrose  Cardossa  is  also  mentioned  as  having, 
in  1500,  engraved  the  portrait  of  a  father  of  the  church  on  a 
diamond,  and  sold  it  for  22,800  crowns  to  Pope  Julius  II.  Natter 
and  Costanzi  have  likewise  engraved  on  diamonds. 
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Smasaudub — ^Emerald. 

It  is  evident  that  the  true  emerald  was  known  to  the  ancients^ 
both  from  the  description  of  Pliny,  and  as  several  engraved 
emeralds  have  been  found.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  true 
emerald  only  came  from  Peru.  According  to  Herodotus  the 
signet  of  Polycrates  was  an  emerald.  Pliny  also  mentions  an 
engraved  emerald^  with  an  Amymone,  which  the  musician 
Ismenias  was  anxious  to  purchase  at  the  highest  price.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny:  "There  is  no  stone,  the  colour  of 
which  is  more  delightful  to  the  eye ;  for  whereas  the  sight  fixes 
itself  with  avidity  upon  green  grass,  and  .the  foliage  of  trees, 
we  have  all  the  more  pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  smaragdus 
(emerald),  there  being  no  green  in  existence  of  a  more  intense 
colour  than  this.  It  has  always  a  softened  and  graduated 
brilliancy;  and  transmitting  the  light  with  facility,  it  allows 
the  vision  to  penetrate  ils  interior."  Pliny  adds,  further,  that 
it  was  universally  agreed  upon  among  mankind  to  respect  these 
stones,  and  to  forbid  their  surface  to  be  engraved.  Hence 
engraved  emeralds  are  found  to  be  the  rarest  of  the  rare.  Of 
the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  the  Scythian  smaragdus  was 
considered  the  finest  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Oriental 
toierald  or  green  sapphire).  It  was  more  &ee  from  flaws, 
which  almost  invariably  are  found  in  the  other  varieties.  Next 
in  esteem  to  this  were  the  Bactrian  and  Egyptian.  The  inferior 
varieties  of  emeralds  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  regarded  as  prases 
or  jaspers.  The  Romans  derived  their  principal  supply  of 
emeralds  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Coptos,  in  Egypt 
In  the  opinion  of  some  this  was  probably  the  only  locality  of 
the  genuine  stone  that  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Extensive 
traces  of  the  working  of  these  mines  have  been  found  by  Sir 
Ghiidner  Wilkinson,  at  Mount  Zebara,  near  the  Bed  Sea.  In 
the  possession  of  the  author  is  a  small  emerald,  with  a  lotus 
flower  engraved  on  it  It  is  considered  to  be  a  specimen  of  a 
genuine  emerald  from  the  mines  near  Coptos.  Pliny  remarks 
when  the  surface  of  the  smaragdus  is  flat,  it  reflects  the  inu^ 
of  objects  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mirror.  It  is  told  of  the 
emperor  Nero  that  he  viewed  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  upon 
a  smaragdus.  By  holding  the  flat  surface  of  the  emerald,  in 
possession  of  the  author,  close  to  the  eye,  distant  objects  can 
be  distinctly  seen  reflected  on  it    It  thus  confirms  Pliny's  6tat&- 
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ment,  as  the  distinct  reflection  of  distant  objects  on  the  flat 
surface  of  the  emerald  must  haye  been  of  great  importance  to  a 
near-sighted  person,  as  Nero  was.* 

Mr.  King  enumerates  the  following  antique  intagli  in  the  pos* 
session  of  L.  Fould,  of  Paris,  as  true  emeralds,  some  of  con- 
siderable size  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  work  of  which,  as 
far  as  his  judgment  goes,  bears  every  mark  of  authenticity.  A 
bull  butting  with  his  head,  of  the  Boman  period ;  the  busts  of 
Hadrian  and  Sabina,  fsusing  each  other ;  a  lion*s  head,  full  fooe^ 
crowned  with  the  persea.  This  last  gem,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
mirade  of  the  glyptic  art,  while  the  stone  is  of  the  finest 
colour,  purity  and  lustre,  and  in  itself  of  considerable  yalue  as 
a  flrst-rate  emerald. 

HTAOINTHTrS— SAFPHIBB. 

The  hyacinthus  of  the  ancients  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  the  sapphire  of  the  present  day.  It  is  pure  crystallised 
alumina.  The  most  yaluable  sapphire  is  a  deep  indigo  blue 
(the  male  sapphire  of  the  lapidaries).  The  pale  blue  sapphires 
are  sometimes  called  female  or  water  sapphires.  It  is  inferior 
in  hardness  only  to  the  diamond,  and  consequentiy  has  been 
seldom  engraved  on.  Mr.  King  mentions  a  magnificent  head  of 
Jupiter,  inscribed  nY,  supposed  to  be  the  signature  of  Pyr- 
goteles  himself,  but  more  probably  the  owner's  name,  engraved 
on  a  pale  sapphire.  But  the  most  celebrated  engraved  sapphire 
is  the  signet  of  Constantius  II.,  in  the  Binucdni  collection  in 
Florence.  It  represents  the  emperor  spearing  a  wild  boar  near 
GiBsarea,  in  Gappadocia. 

GaBBUNOULUS  InDIGUS — ^BUBT. 

The  ruby  is  identically  the  same  stone  as  the  sapphire, 
differing  only  in  colour.  Its  colour  varies  from  the  richest  red 
(known  as  the  pigeon's  blood  tint)  to  the  lightest  rose  tint.  The 
stones  called  spinel  and  balas  rubies  belong  to  another  class  of 
stones.  They  consist  principally  of  alumina  combined  with 
magnesia,  and  are  rather  less  hard  than  the  true  ruby. 
Jewellers  give  the  name  spinel  to  those  stones  which  have  a 

*  The  highly-polished  flat  surface  of  any  stone  will  reflect  in  a  similar 
way,  but  the  power  of  reflection  on  a  polished  flat  sur&ce  of  a  gem  was 
known  to  the  ancients  only  through  the  emerald,  as  it  is  the  only  stone 
cnt  in  that  form,  all  other  stones  being  usually  of  a  convex  shape. 
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colour  approaching  to  scarlet ;  they  call  those  of  a  delicate  lose 
colour,  the  balas  ruby. 

In  the  first  rank  among  flam&-coloured  stones  Pliny  places 
the  carbunculus,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  red-hot 
coal.  There  are,  he  says,  various  kinds  of  carbunculi;  of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Indian  and  the  Garamantic,  each 
kind  being  subdiyided  into  male  and  female,  the  former  of 
which  is  of  a  more  striking  brilliancy,  the  brightness  of  the 
latter  being  not  so  strong. 

Pliny's  description  of  the  male  variety  of  the  carbnnciilus 
Indicus,  leads  to  its  identification,  in  every  probability,  with  the 
Oriental  ruby,  while  the  female  variety  may  be  connected  with 
the  spinel.  The  Garamantic  evidently  comprised  the  several 
varieties  of  the  garnet.  Engravings  on  the  Oriental  ruby  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  Eing  mentions  an  intaglio  on  a  true 
ruby,  in  the  Devonshire  collection,  representing  a  Venus  Victrix. 
In  spinel,  a  most  spirited  Gorgon's  Head  is  in  the  Bhodes  Gems. 

Lychnis — ^Balas  Euby. 

The  flame-coloured  stone,  called  lychnis,  is,  according  to 
Pliny,  so  called  from  its  lustre  being  heightened  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Orthosia.  This  stone 
has  been  identified  with  the  balas,  or  rose-red  variety  of  spineL 

Mr.  King  mentions  in  balas  the  head  of  a  Bacchante,  crowned 
with  ivy. 

TopAzius— Chrysolitb. 

Under  the  name  of  topazius,  Pliny  evidently  speaks  of  the 
stone  known  to  us  as  chrysolite,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chrysolithos  of  the  ancients  is  the  Oriental  topaz,  or  yellow 
sapphire.    The  modem  topaz  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  topazius  (chrysolite)  came  from  the  Bed  Bea,  and  was  a 
bright  greenish  yellow ;  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  largest  of 
all  the  precious  stones,  and  is  the  only  one  among  those  of  high 
value  that  yields  to  the  action  of  the  file,  the  rest  being  polished 
by  the  aid  of  stone  of  Naxos.  It  admits,  too,  of  being  worn  by 
use.  The  chrysopteron  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  the  Oriental 
chrysolite,  or  Chrysoberyl. 

Cheysolithos— Obebntal  Topaz. 

The  chrysolithos  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  transparent  stone, 
with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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Oriental  topaz  or  yellow  sapphire.  The  most  highly  esteemed 
came  from  India.  No  genuine  ancient  intagli  on  this  stone 
have  been  met  with. 

ToPAzius  Pbasoidbs — ^Peridot. 

The  topazius  prasoides  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  our  peridot, 
which  is  of  an  olive-green  colour;  it  is  so  soft  that  it  will 
scarcely  scratch  glass.  It  comes  from  India.  Some  Greek 
intagli  occur  in  this  stone,  but  are  exceedingly  rare.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  used  for  engraving  by  the  Eomans  in  con- 
sequence of  its  softaiess.    Modem  works  in  it  are  abundant. 

Lynoubium. 

Theophrastus,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Stones/*  notices  a  sub- 
stance which  he  terms  a  stone,  and  calls  lyncnrium.  It  is 
asserted,  he  says,  to  be  the  product  of  the  urine  of  the  lynx. 
Pliny,  however,  looks  on  this  statement  to  be  untrue,  and  does . 
not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  precious  stone  with  such  a 
name  as  this.  The  lyncnrium  of  Theophrastus  was  evidently 
amber,  a  name,  Pliny  tells  us,  Demostratus  also  gave  to  amber. 

Some  modem  writers  endeavour  to  connect  the  lyncnrium  of 
Theophrastus  with  the  hyacinth,  or  jacinth,  a  stone  which  was 
undoubtedly  imknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  antique  gems  of 
that  stone  have  hitherto  been  discovered ;  besides  the  jacinths 
which  came  from  the  East,  are  of  too  small  a  size  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving. 

.  The  so-called  hyacinths,  or  jacinths,  in  collections  of  gems,  or 
in  descriptive  catalogues  of  antique  intagli,  are  in  reality 
hyacinthine  garnets. 

A  METHTSTOS — AhETUYST. 

Of  all  transparent  stones,  the  :amethyst  was  the  most  fre- 
quently used  for  engraving;  numberless  examples  of  Boman 
intagli  in  this  stone,  of  all  dates  and  in  every  style,  have  been 
found.  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  scarabsei  of  this  stone  are  not 
uncommon.  PUny  thus  describes  its  several  varieties :  "  In  the 
first  rank  belongs  the  amethystos  of  India,  having  in  perfection 
the  very  richest  shades  of  purple,  and  it  is  to  attain  this  colour 
that  the  dyers  in  purple  direct  all  their  endeavours ;  this  stone 
is  also  found  in  the  part  of  Arabia  that  adjoins  Syria,  and  is 
known  as  Petrssa ;  as  also  in  Lesser  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  Galatia  ; 
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the  very  worst  of  all  and  the  least  yalued,  being  those  of  Thasos 
and  Cyprus.  Another  yariety  approaches  more  nearly  the 
hyacinthns  (sapphire)  in  colour;  the  people  of  India  call  this 
tint  '  sacon/  and  the  stone  itself  '  sacondian.'  Another  was  in 
colour  like  that  of  wine,  and  a  last  yariety,  but  little  yalued, 
bordering  very  closely  upon  that  of  crystal,  the  purple  gradually 
passing  off  into  white.  A  fine  amethyst  should  always  haye, 
when  yiewed  sideways  (in  suspectu)  and  held  up  to  the  light,  a 
certain  purple  effulgence,  like  that  of  the  carbunculus,  slightly 
inclining  to  a  tint  of  rose.  To  these  stones  the  names  of 
'  psBderos '  and  *  Venus'  eyelid'  (Veneris  gena,  'A^/joSiti;^  PK€<l)apov) 
was  given,  being  considered  as  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
colour  and  general  appearance  of  the  gem. 

'*  The  name  which  these  stones  bear  originates,  it  is  said,  in 
the  peculiar  tint  of  their  brilliancy,  which,  after  closely  approach* 
ing  the  colour  of  wine,  passes  off  into  a  violet  without  being 
fully  pronounced."  He  adds,  "  all  these  stones  are  transparent, 
and  of  an  agreeable  violet  colour,  and  are  easy  to  engrave." 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  word  amethystos  is  derived 
from  d,  not,  fuBvonj  to  be  drunk,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
supposed  preservative  against  inebriety. 

The  conmion  amethyst  is  but  a  variety  of  rock  crystal, 
coloured  violet.  The  paler  variety  was  generally  adopted  by 
ancient  engravers. 

The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  ruby  or  sapphire  of  a  dark  rich 
violet  colour;  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinaiy 
amethyst  by  its  superior  brilliancy,  as  well  as  by  its  hardness. 
It  is  a  gem  of  rare  occurrence.  Some  intt^li  of  this  stone  are 
said  to  be  in  the  Vatican. 

BeBTLLUS— BeBYL,  OB  AQUAltABINE. 

Pliny  thus  mentions  beryls :  "  Beryls,  it  is  thought,  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  emerald,  or  at  least  closely  analogous. 
India  produces  them,  and  they  are  rarely  to  befoimd  elsewhere. 
The  most  esteemed  beryls  are  those  which  in  colour  resemble 
the  pure  green  of  the  sea." 

The  sea-green  beryl,  or  modem  aquamarine,  is  essentially  the 
same  substance  (silicate  of  alumina,  with  glucina)  as  the  emerald 
(as  Pliny  correctly  surmised),  differing  only  in  the  colouring 
matter,  which  in  the  emerald  is  oxide  of  chrome,  and  in  the 
beryl  oxide  of  iron. 
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The  beryl  was  seldom  engraved  on,  and  c(Ht8eqTiently  gennine 
antique  intagli  on  beryl  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  an  intaglio  in  this  stone  is  the  bust  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  by  Evodus.  It  is  of  extraordinary 
size,  being  2^  by  2|  inches*  Another  example  of  intaglio  on 
beryl,  representing  Taras  on  the  dolphin,  is  in  Mr.  Maskelyne's 
collection. 

Chbtsobebtllus— Yellow  Bebyl. 

Pliny  describes  as  next  in  value  to  the  beryl,  the  Chrysoberyllus, 
a  stone  of  a  somewhat  paler  colour,  but  approaching  a  golden 
tint.  From  his  associating  this  stone  with  the  beryl,  it  is  evi- 
dently only  a  yellow  beryl.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
modem  chrysoberyl  (called  by  jewellers  the  Oriental  chryso- 
lite), a  much  harder  and  more  brilliant  gem  of  a  greenish 
yellow. 

Carbtjnoulus  Gabamantious — Garnet. 

The  term  Carbunculus  being  indiscriminately  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  all  red  and  fiery-coloured  stones,  comprises  the 
several  varieties  of  the  garnet  as  well  as  of  the  ruby.  The 
Greek  synonymous  word  is  anthrax.  In  Pliny's  list  the  car- 
bunculus garamanticus  evidently  comprises  the  several  varieties 
of  the  garnet.  There  are  several  kinds  of  garnet,  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  transparency,  and  even  in  their  constituents, 
yet  having  the  same  crystalline  forms  and  nearly  the  same  hard- 
ness. The  precious  garnet  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesium, 
and  iron.  This  gem  varies  greatly  in  colour.  It  is  sometimes 
of  a  deep  blood  red,  and  frequently  "  of  the  colour  of  Burgundy 
wine,  more  or  less  diluted  according  to  its  goodness."  The 
name  garnet  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  granatom,  a 
pomegranate  (fr(»n  the  red  colour  of  the  seeds  and  juice). 

The  Pyrope,  or  Bohemian,  is  of  a  deep  blood  ired.  The 
Almandine  is  of  a  crimson  red  inclining  to  violet ;  it  is  found  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Brazil.  The  Siriam  is  of  a  carmine  tint  with  an 
admixture  of  blue.  It  is  so  called  because  it  comes  from  Siriam, 
the  old  capital  of  Pegu.  The  garnet  in  which  yellow  pre- 
dominates, or  as  Mr.  King  distinguishes  it "  of  a  vinous  yellow," 
combining  the  orange  of  the  jacinth  and  the  wine  colour  of  the 
garnet,  is  styled  by  the  Italians  guamaccino.  The  hyacinthine 
garnet  and  essonite  (cinnamon  stone)  are   characterised   by 
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different  tones  of  orange  and  yellow,  mingled  with  the  reds  of  the 
other  Tarieties.  The  finest  of  these  is  that  with  a  hyacinthine 
hue,  often  called  by  the  jewellers* "  hyacinthe  la  belle."  The 
carbuncle  is  a  name  given  to  the  garnet  in  jewellery,  when  cut 
"  en  cabochon,"  or  into  a  very  convex  form  on  the  upper  surfiwe. 

Pliny  thus  describes  the  several  varieties  of  the  carbunculus 
or  garnet  known  in  his  day :  "  The  Garchedonian,  the  Ethiopian, 
and  the  Alabandic  stones,  the  latter  of  which  are  found  at 
Orthosia  in  Garia,  but  are  cut  and  polished  at  Alabanda.  The 
most  highly  esteemed,  however,  is  the  amethyst-coloured  stone, 
the  fire  at  the  extremity  of  which  closely  approaches  the  violet 
tint  of  amethystos."  This  is  undoubtedly  the  Almandine 
garnet. 

The  Mono  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  of  the  colour  of  the  car- 
bunculus,  and  as  being  a  stone  adapted  for  engraving  in  relief 
(ad  ectyx)as  scalpturas  aptantur)  is  doubtless  the  hyacinthine 
garnet.  The  Julius  Caesar  of  Dioscorides,  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  engraved  on  this  stone. 

Qarnets  seem  to  have  been  little  employed  by  the  Greeks  for 
engraving  upon,  but  were  largely  in  fiivour  with  the  Romans 
of  the  Empire.  Some  excellent  intagli  occur  in  the  Almandine 
garnet,  but  no  certain  Greek  or  early  Grsdco-Boman  work  is 
recorded  on  the  blood-red  garnet.  Fine  Boman  intagli  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  imperial  portraits,  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  gnamaccino. 

Gbibtallum— Bock  Gbystal. 

Bock  Crystal  (pure  silica)  was  never  used  for  intagli  by  the 
Greeks,  or  in  the  Boman  period.  It  was  exclusively  employed 
for  vases  and  cups.  Intagli  on  finger  rings  of  a  solid  piece  of 
crystal,  are  of  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.  In  Italy  during 
the  Benaissance  period,  some  important  intagli  on  crystal  have 
been  executed.  Yalerio  Yicentino  was  feunous  for  this  style  of 
work.  In  the  cinque-cento  collection  in  the  museum  at  Naples 
is  a  magnificent  casket  of  silver  gilt,  with  engraved  plaques  of 
crystal,  representing  mythological  subjects,  and  various  events 
in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  complimentary  allusion 
to  the  achievements  of  Alessandro  Famese,  to  whom  it  belonged. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Joannes  de'  Bemardi  A  casket  of  zock 
crystal,  on  which  ai'e  engraved  the  events  of  the  Passion,  by 
Yalerio  Yicentino,  is  in  the  cabinet  of  gems  in  the  Florentine 
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Gallery.    It  was  a  present  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  Francis 
X',  on  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

Crystal  has  been  often  used  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  In  Flin/s  time  the  art  was 
well  known  how  to  stain  crystal  so  as  to  pass  for  emerald  or  any 
oi^er  transparent  precious  stone*  At  the  present  day  by  placing 
a  piece  of  coloured  glass  under  crystal  cut  to  the  proper  form,  it 
is  made  to  pass  for  the  real  gem,  so  as  to  deceive  the  best  judges. 
This  kind  of  stone  has  been  termed  "  doublet "  by  jewellers. 

Semi-  Transparent, 

Opalus— Opal. 

Pliny  thus  describes  the  opal :  "  Of  all  precious  stones  it  is 
the  opal  that  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  of  description,  it 
displaying  at  once  the  piercing  fire  of  carbunculus,  the  purple 
brilliancy  of  amethyst,  and  the  sea-green  of  smaragdus,  the  whole 
blended  together,  and  refulgent  with  a  brightness  that  is  quite 
incredible.  This  stone,  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary 
beauty,  has  been  called  'paederos'  (youthful  love)."  India, 
Pliny  says,  is  the  sole  parent  of  this  precious  stone,  but  he 
adds  afterwards,  that  some  inferior  stones  are  found  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  in  Pontus.  At  the 
present  day  the  finest  opals  come  from  Hungary.  Few  antique 
intagli  are  found  on  opals,  and  those  of  a  rude  description,  the 
opal  used  being  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  noble  opal  was  too 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  a  precious  stone  to  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

AsTRiON— Stab  Sapphire. 

The  astrion,  in  the  centre  of  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
there  shines  a  brilliant  star,  with  a  refolgence  Uke  that  of 
the  moon,  is  unmistakably  identified  with  the  star  sapphire, 
which  exhibits  a  briUiant  six-sided  star  in  its  centre. 

ASTBRU— CyMOPHAHS. 

Pliny  describes  another  stone  of  the  name  of  Asteria,  which 
has  a  light  enclosed  within,  in  the  pupil  of  an  eye  as  it  were. 
This  is  imdoubtedly  the  cymophane  or  chrysoberyl  cafs-eye, 
which  exhibits  as  it  were  the  pupil  of  an  eye  moving  about 
within  the  stone. 

2  E  2 
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Fbasius— Plasma. 

Plasma,  or  as  called  hy  the  Italians,  plasma  di  smeraldo,  and 
prasma,  are  oormptions  of  prase,  or  prasitis.  It  is  a  chalcedony 
of  a  leek-green  colour,  with  a  waxy  lustre.  By  Pliny  it  is  con- 
sidered the  commonest  among  the  numerous  kinds  of  green 
stones.  It  was  extensively  used  for  intagli  among  the  'Bomans 
at  a  later  period,  the  subjects  engrayed  being  mythological 
figures  of  a  late  epoch  of  Borne. 

The  stone  now  known  as  "  prase  "  is  a  dull,  but  hard,  green 
impure  translucent  quartz. 

Pbasius  sanguineis  punotis — Hkuotbope. 

This  variety  of  prasius,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  disfigured 
with  spots  like  blood,  is  evidently  the  heliotrope  of  mineralogists, 
a  green  chalcedony  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  opaque 
bright  red  jasper. 

Ghrtsopbasidb— Amazon  Stoke. 

Ohrysoprasius  is  described  by  Pliny  "  as  similar  in  tint  to 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  leek,  but  varying  in  colour  between 
topazios  and  gold.  It  is  found  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  admit  of 
cups  even  being  made  of  it."  We  would  venture  to  identify 
this  stone  with  amazon  stone,  a  pale  green  variety  of  felspar, 
which  is  brought  from  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  and  is  some- 
times found  in  pieces  sufficiently  large  to  be  made  into  small 
vases  and  other  ornaments.  A  beautiful  antique  vase  of  this 
stone  is  mentioned  by  Cairo  as  being  in  Florence,  and  lately 
fragments  of  a  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  this  stone  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  M.  Vopiscus  at  Tivoli. 
The  cylinder  or  signet  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  of  amazon  stone. 

The  modem  chrysoprase  is  a  chalcedony  of  a  light  apple-green 
colour.  The  green  colour  is  given  by  a  trace  of  oxide  of  nickel. 
It  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  plasma,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  brightness  of  tint,  and  its  hardness. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  intagli  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  true 
chrysoprase,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  foimd  only  in  Silesia. 
According  to  Mr.  King,  a  stone  much  resembling  it  is  found 
sometimes  set  in  old  Egyptian  jewellery. 
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Jabpis — Chalcbdoky. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King  the  jaspis  of  Pliny  answers  to  our 
chalcedony.  It  is  a  species  of  quartz  of  a  bluish  milky  colour. 
When  tinged  with  yellow  it  is  named  the  opaline.  The  kind 
with  a  pale  bluish  tint  is  termed  sapphirine.  It  was  extensiyely 
used  by  the  ancients  in  all  ages  for  intagli.  There  are  many 
masterpieces  of  ancient  glyptic  art  in  chalcedony  extant,  for 
instance,  the  celebrated  Dionysiac  bull  by  Hyllus,  and  the 
Medusa  of  Solon. 

The  chalcedonius  of  Pliny  was  an  inferior  kind  of  emerald,  so 
called  from  being  found  in  the  copper  mines  near  Chalcedon, 
which,  however,  were  exhausted  in  Pliny's  time. 

Sarda — Sard,  or  Oriental  Carnelian. 

The  sard  is  a  red  chalcedony.  It  varies  in  colour  from  deep 
cherry,  and  even  blood  red,  to  reddish  white,  and  passes  on  one 
side  into  dark  brown,  and  on  the  other  into  yellow  of  several 
degrees  of  intensity.  It  has  obtained  various  names,  according 
to  the  tints  it  exhibits.  A  g«3.6ral  term  for  the  superior  variety 
of  this  stone  with  the  ancients  appears  to  haVe  been  sarda. 
It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word  zerd,  yellow,  as 
the  yellow  sard  was  the  stone  chiefly  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ill 
the  early  period.  According  to  Pliny,  "  it  is  a  common  stone, 
and  was  first  found  at  Sardis ;  but  tiie  most  esteemed  kind  is 
that  of  the  vicinity  of  Babylon.  In  India  there  are  three  varieties 
of  this  stone :  the  red  sarda;  the  one  known  as '  pionia,'  from  its 
thickness;  and  a  third  one,  beneath  which  they  place  a  ground 
of  silver  tinseL  The  Indian  stones  are  transparent,  those  of 
Arabia  being  more  opaque.  Among  the  ancients  there  was  no 
precious  stone  in  more  common  use  than  this.  Other  stones, 
which  are  like  honey  in  colour,  are  generally  disapproved  of,  and 
still  more  so  when  they  have  the  complexion  of  earthenware." 
The  sard  is  the  stone  which  was  commonly  employed  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  antiquity,  and  even  by  inferior  artists,  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and,  indeed,  its  moderate  hardness^ 
combined  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  texture,  which  makes 
it  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish,  which  it  retains  longer  than 
any  other  gem,  will  ever  secure  it  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  stones  most  desirable  to  the  engraver  of  gems. 
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Sabdaohates — Cabnelian. 

The  common  camelian  is  a  dull  red  yariety  of  the  sard. 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  scarabcei  of  an  early  period  are  to  be 
met  with  in  this  stone.  It  is  the  sardachates  of  Pliny.  The 
white  camelian  of  lapidaries  is  the  leucachates  of  Pliny. 

Onyx— NiooLO— Sardonyx. 

When  chalcedony  occurs  with  opaque  stripes  or  layers  of 
black  and  white,  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  it  is  termed 
onyx.  It  was  so  called  from  Sw^,  a  finger-nail.  Pliny  mentions 
several  kinds  of  onyx,  which  seem  to  include  the  seyeral 
varieties  of  striped  chalcedony.  The  name  onyx,  or  onychites, 
has  been  also  applied  by  the  ancients  to  Oriental  alabaster. 

When  an  onyx  occurs  with  two  layers,  the  upper  of  a  bluish 
colour  and  the  lower  black,  an  intaglio  is  frequently  made  by 
cutting  through  the  upper  layer  until  the  lower  black  zone 
appears.  This  style  of  intaglio  is  termed  nicolo,  a  corruption  of 
the  word  oniculus,  which  is  derived  from  onyx.  It  was  peculiar 
to  Boman  art  after  the  time  of  Nero. 

According  to  Mr.  King,  "  the  sardonyx  is  defined  by  Pliny  as 
*  candor  in  Sarda,'  that  is  to  say,  a  white  opaque  layer  super- 
imposed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red  sard," 
for  as  Pliny  says,  as  the  name  itself  indicates  a-dpbiov,  sard,  iwi^, 
finger-nsdl,  it  was  like  the  flesh  beneath  the  human  finger-nail. 
Such,  he  adds,  is  the  sardonyx  of  India. 

Three  strata  or  coloured  zones  are  generally  considered 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  sardonyx. 

Pliny  relates  that  "  in  his  time  these  stones  were  not  held  by 
the  people  of  India  in  any  high  esteem,  although  they  were 
found  there  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  admit  of  the  hilts  of  swords 
being  made  of  them.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  that  country 
they  are  exposed  to  view  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  that  in 
our  part  of  the  world  they  were  formerly  valued  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  nearly  the  only  ones  among  engraved  precious 
stones  that  do  not  bring  away  the  wax  when  an  impression  is 
made.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  example  has  at  last  taught 
the  public  of  India  to  set  a  value  upon  them,  and  the  lower 
classes  there  now  pierce  them  even,  to  wear  as  ornaments  for 
the  neck;  the  great  proof,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day^  of  a 
sardonyx  being  of  Indian  origin."    PHny  also  mentions  that  the 
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first  Roman  who  wore  a  sardonyx,  according  to  Demostratns, 
was  the  elder  Africanns,  since  whose  time  this  stone  has  been 
held  in  very  high  esteem  in  Borne. 

Both  onyx  and  sardonyx,  and  other  striped  chalcedonic  snh- 
stances,  have  been  employed  by  ancient  and  modem  artists  for 
executing  those  gems  in  relief,  called  camei ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  with  what  dexterity  they  have  frequently  availed  them- 
selves of  the  different  colours  of  the  alternating  zones  to  express 
the  different  parts  of  a  figure,  such  as  the  hair,  the  garments. 
Some  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  glyptic  art  among 
the  ancients  have  been  executed  in  these  stones,  among  which 
we  may  mention  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  of  two  brown  and 
two  white  layers ;  the  apotheosis  of  Germanicns,  of  four  zones ; 
the  head  of  Augustus,  of  three  layers ;  the  Jupiter  -ffigiochus, 
of  white  and  black  stones.. 

The  most  valuable  stones  are  from  India.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  sardonyx  used  by  the  ancient  engravers  for  their  most  im- 
portant works  were  of  enormous  dimensions. 

At  the  present  day  onyxes  and  sardonyxes  are  imported  from 
Qermany,  but  their  colours  sure  produced  artificially  by  boiling 
the  stone,  a  kind  of  flint,  for  several  days  in  honey  and  water, 
and  then  soaking  it  in  sulphuric  acid  to  bring  out  the  black  and 
white,  and  in  nitric  to  give  the  red  and  white  layers.  They  are, 
however,  considered  of  little  value. 

Achates — Agate. 

Agate  is  a  variegated  siliceous  stone ;  the  colours  in  clouds, 
spots,  or  bands ;  the  banded  consisting  of  parallel  or  concentric 
layers,  and  either  in  straight,  circular,  or  zigzag  forms.  The 
name  is  applied  to  many  combinations  of  chalcedony,  quartz, 
camelian,  amethyst,  and  even  flint  and  jasper.  Mr.  King 
remarks  that  the  agate  and  onyx  are  the  same  substance,  only 
differing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  layers,  which  in  agate  are 
wavy  and  often  concentric,  whilst  in  onyx  they  are  placed 
parallel  to  each  other.  Pliny  thus  mentions  it :  "  Achates  Was 
a  stone  formerly  in  high  esteem,  but  now  held  in  none.  It  was 
first  found  in  Sicily,  near  a  river  of  that  name  (now  the  Drillo, 
in  the  Val  di  Noto)  but  has  since  been  discovered. in  numerous 
other  localities.  In  size  it  exceeds  any  other  stones  of  this 
class,  and  the  varieties  of  it  are  numerous,  the  name  varying 
accordingly,  thus,  for  example,  we  have  iaspachates  (jasper 
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agate),  oerachates(the  modem  orange  agate  probably),  smaragd- 
achates  (emeiald-coloured  agate),  haamachates  (agate  sprinkled 
with  spots  of  red  jasper),  lencaehates  (white  camelian),  dendra- 
chates  (marked  with  shrabs  as  it  were,  moss  agate).  The 
stones,  too,  that  are  found  in  India  present  the  appearance  in 
them  of  riyers  (the  riyer  agate),  woods  (the  moss  agate),  beasts 
of  burden,  and  forms  even,  like  ivy,  and  the  trappings  of  horses." 
Agate  was  generally  used  by  the  ancients  for  cups  and  dishes. 
The  term  '*  Achates  "  among  the  ancients  was  of  wide  applica- 
tion, as  it  included  not  only  several  varieties  of  chalcedony,  but 
also  those  now  called  jaspers.  Several  Etruscan  scarabeai,  and 
some  Greek  intagU  of  an  early  period,  are  of  agate,  cut  across 
the  layers  or  bands.  This  has  been  termed  tricoloured,  or 
banded  agate.  In  modem  times  agates  are  coloured  by  artificial 
processes.  This  artificial  treatment  in  an  agate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  its  modem  origin. 

Muebha—Fluob  Spab. 

Pliny  describes  '^murrha"  as  coming  from  the  East.  It  is 
found,  he  says,  in  the  Parthian  dominions,  but  principally  in 
CSarmania.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  substance  solidified  by  sub- 
terraneous heat.  Its  beauty  lies  in  the  variety  of  its  colours 
winding  in  rows,  and  presenting  hues  of  purple  and  white,  with 
a  reddish  fiery  tint.  It  exhibits  iridescence  in  some  parts.  The 
polish  it  takes  is  rather  a  gloss  than  a  brilliant  polish.  The 
cups  and  vessels  made  from  it  were  of  small  size. 

The  only  stone  which  answers  with  any  probability  to  Pliny's 
description  of  the  ''  murrha,"  used  for  cups  and  vessels,  which 
were  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Bomans,  is  the  fiuor  spar 
(murra)  found  at  the  Marmorata  in  Bome,  and  evidently  im* 
ported  firom  the  East,  part  of  which  was  employed  by  the 
Jesuits  for  the  front  of  the  altar  of  the  Chiesa  del  GescL 

It  folly  answers  the  description  of  Pliny.  It  exhibits  zones  of 
purple  with  veins  of  opaque  white  (homstone)  running  through 
it.  In  some  parts  it  assumes  a  reddish,  fiery  hua  A  slight 
iridescence  frequently  occurs  in  different  parts  of  it;  farther, 
fluor  spar  never  takes  a  high  polish.  Some  would  connect  the 
"murrha"  with  onyx  (agate),  without,  however,  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  a  view,  everything  pointing  out  a  distinct  dif« 
ference  between  onyx  and  murrha.  They  were  not  only  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,^for  the  onyx  is  a  hard,  siliceous  stone. 
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and  the  murrha  soft  and  easily  scratched,  as  we  must  infer 
from  Pliny's  account  of  the  Roman  consul  gnawing  the  edges  of 
a  cup  of  tiiis  material,  and  leaving  the  marks  of  his  teeth  on  it, 
— *but  also  in  the  localities  from  whence  they  came.  The  onyx 
came  &om  India  and  Arabia,  the  murrhina  (the  pieces  in  iiio 
rough)  from  Farthia  and  Garmania. 

Sanoastbos  (male)— Sunstone. 

According  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  stones  of  the  name  of 
sandastros,  the  one  male,  and  the  other  female,  the  first  of  which 
he  describes  as  **  having  all  the  appearance  of  fire,  placed  behind 
a  transparent  substance,  it  burning  with  star-like  scintillations 
within,  that  resemble  drops  of  gold,  and  are  always  to  be  seen  in 
the  body  of  the  stone,  and  never  upon  the  surface.  It  is  found 
in  India."  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  connecting  this  stone 
with  sunstone,  a  variety  of  adularia  (orthoclase  felsi)ar),  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  which  appears  full  of  minute  golden 
spangles,  owing  to  the  presence  of  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  dis- 
seminated through  it.    It  comes  from  Geylon. 

Sandabtbos  (female)--AvANTUBDnB. 

The  female  sandastros,  which  Pliny  describes  as  possessing  a 
flame  of  a  more  softened  nature,  and  which  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  lustrous  rather  than  brilliant,  is  doubtless  the  stone  tenned 
avanturine,  a  translucent  variety  of  vitreous  quartz  of  reddish 
colour,  and  containing  minute  spangles  of  mica.  The  common 
avanturine  is  a  Venetian  glass  imitation. 

Sandabesos — Gbeen  Avantubinb. 

The  stone  sandaresos,  which  Pliny  describes  of  an  apple-green 
colour,  and  as  a  native  of  India,  is  in  all  probability  green 
avanturine. 

NiuoN— Jade. 

India,  according  to  Pliny,  produces  nilion,  a  stone  of  a  dull 
green,  and  diminished  lustre.  It  is  also,  he  says,  found  in 
Egypt.  This  stone  may  be  jade  or  nephrite,  which  is  of  a  dull 
green.  The  localities  which  Pliny  mentions,  where  nilion  is 
found,  correspond  with  those  where  jade  occurs.  It  is  largely 
employed  in  India  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  also  found  in 
Egypt. 
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Opaque^ 
Jaspeb. 

Jasper  is  a  siliceous  stone,  of  a  variety  of  coloxirs — red,  yellow, 
brown,  green,  sometimes  blue  or  black.  It  is  nearly  or  quite 
opaque,  and  presents  little  beauty  until  polished.  The.  dark 
green  jasper  is  often  seen  in  the  form  of  Egyptian  scarabeei. 
Yellow  jasper  has  been  sometimes  found  with  Egyptian  en- 
gravings. Red  jasper  takes  a  very  fine  polish,  and  has  been 
most  generally  used  by  the  ancients.  Of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  of  a  vermilion  colour,  the  other  of  a  very  rich  crim- 
son ;  the  latter  is  by  far  the  rarest.  Marsyas  flayed  by  Apollo, 
symbolical  combinations,  chimsersB,  and  other  subjects,  have  been 
frequently  represented  on  ii  One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ancient  intagli,  the  head  of  Minerva,  after  Phidias,  by  Aspasius, 
has  been  engraved  on  this  stone.  Bed  jasper  came  into  use 
long  after  Pliny's  time,  consequently  he  has  left  no  particular 
description,  though  it  seems  to  be  intended  by  his  vermilion- 
coloured  achates.  Some  intagli  have  been  also  foimd  in  black 
jasper.  Besides  these,  we  now  and  then  find  striped,  and  even 
party-coloured  jaspers  with  intagli,  which  sometimes  appear  so 
confosed  that  the  subject  of  the  engraving  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  stone.  The  "jaspis"  of  the  ancients  was 
properly  a  green  transparent  chalcedony,  evidently  a  kind  of 
plasma.  Pliny  distinguishes  several  varieties  of  jasper,  from 
his  description,  being  doubtless  various  coloured  semi-trans- 
parent chalcedonies.  The  modem  jasper  is  an  opaque  stone, 
answering  more  to  the  "  achates ''  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  thus 
enumerates  the  several  varieties  of  jasper :  "  Many  oountries 
produce  this  stone ;  that  of  India  is  like  smaragdus  (emerald) 
in  colour,  that  of  Cyprus  is  hard,  and  of  a  full  sea-green ;  and 
that  of  Persia  is  sky-blue,  whence  its  name  '  aerizusa.'  Similar 
to  this  last  is  the  Caspian  iaspis.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thermodon,  the  iaspis  is  of  an  azure  colour ;  in  Phrygia,  it  is 
purple,  and  in  Cappadocia  of  an  azure  purple,  sombre  and  not 
refulgent.  Amisos  sends  us  an  iaspis  like  that  of  India  in  colour, 
and  Chalcedon,  a  stone  of  turbid  hue.  The  best  kind  is  that 
which  has  a  shade  of  purple,  the  next  best  being  the  rose- 
coloured,  and  the  next  with  the  green  colour  of  the  smaragdus, 
to  each  of  which  the  Greeks  have  given  names,  according  to 
their  respective  tints.    A  fourth  kind,  which  is  called  by  them 
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'  borea/  resembles  in  colour  the  sky  of  a  morning  in  antnmn. 
There  is  an  iaspis  also  which  resembles  sarda  in  appearance, 
and  another  with  a  yiolet  hne.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the 
stone  called '  sphragis/  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  best  of 
all  for  maldng  signets/*  According  to  Mr.  King,  the  iaspis 
"  stained  with  red  spots/'  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  not  the  helio- 
trope, but  a  white  chalcedony  full  of  red  spots. 

Heliotbopium— Bloodstone* 

**  Heliotropium/'  Pliny  writes,  "  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  Africa, 
and 'Cyprus.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  streaked  with  blood-red 
veins."  This  stone  is  undoubtedly  the  modem  bloodstone,  an 
opaque  green  jasper,  with  red  streaks.  Antique  intagli  in  this 
stone  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  occurs,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  amongst  the  talismans  of  the  lat«r  Egyptian  and  Gnostic 
times.    At  the  present  day  it  is  much  used  for  seals. 

MoLOOHrrES— GsEEif  Jabpxb. 

Molochites,  Pliny  tells  us,  is  a  green  opaque  stone,  highly 
esteemed  for  seals.  It  has  been  also  termed  sphragis,  from  its 
being  used  for  making  signets.  This  stone  is  doubtless  green 
jasper,  which  was  much  used  in  antiquity  for  the  earliest  Assyrian 
cylinders.  A  dark  green  jasper  was  in  great  request  with  Egyp- 
tian engravers  from  the  epoch  of  the  Pharaohs.  Some  Boman 
intagli  are  met  with  in  this  stone. 

Sapphibus— Lapis  lazuli. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  the  sapphirus  of  the  ancients.  It  is  thus  de-> 
scribed  by  Pliny :  "  Sapphirus  is  refulgent  with  spots  like  gold 
(particles  of  iron  pyrites).  It  is  of  an  azure  colour,  though 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is  purple.  The  best  kind  comes  from 
Media.  In  no  case  is  the  stone  diaphanous;  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  not  suited  for  engraving  when  intersected  with  hard 
particles  of  crystalline  nature  (probably  quartz)."  Inferior 
intagli  of  a  Boman  period  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  lapis 
lazuli.    Babylonian  cylinders  also  occur  in  this  stone* 

Smabaodus  Mbdious— Malachite. 

Malachite  (green  carbonate  of  copper)  was  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  used  by  the  ancients  for  camei.    The  Pulsky  collection 
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saffords  an  example  of  a  cameo  in  malachite,  representing  the 
Ibnst  of  a  Bacchante.  It  is  generally  understood  to  answer  to 
the  Smazagdns  Medicns  of  Pliny. 

GalLAIS— TUBQUOISE. 

The  oallais  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  torqnoise  of 
the  present  day.  He  thus  describes  it :  "  Callais  is  like  sapphiros 
(lapis  lazuli)  in  colour,  only  that  it  is  paler  and  more  closely 
resembles  the  tint  of  the  water  near  the  sea  shore  in  appearance." 
The  Oriental  or  mineral  turquoise  comes  from  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  alumina,  coloured  by  a  phos- 
phate of  copper.  It  is  met  with  in  Persia  in  narrow  cracks  in 
alimiinous  ironstone^  and  in  yeins  in  siliceous  rocks.  Stones  of 
great  sisse  and  beauty,  some  being  not  less  than  four  and  fiye 
inches  in  circumference,  have  been  lately  brought  from  Arabia 
Petrsea.  They  wete  found  in  lofty  precipitous  mountains  of 
iron  sandstone.  The  occidental,  or  bone  turquoise,  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  fossil  Ixfties  or  teeth  coloured  with  oxide  of 
copper.  Intagli  and  camei  in  turquoise  are  of  very  doubtful 
antiquity. 

The  green  variety  of  turquoise,  on  which  the  Eomans  set  the 
highest  value/was  the  callaina  of  Pliny. 

RSHATTTES  — HiBMATITE. 

EsBmatite  is  a  red  ironstone.  According  to  Pliny  it  is  foxmd 
in  Ethiopia.  It  has  been  also  called  bloodstone,  and  has  often 
been  used  for  scarabsei  and  intagli  by  the  Egyptians,  and  for 
cylinders  by  the  Babylonians. 

• 

Magmes — ^Magkstite. 

Magnetite  is  a  magnetic  iron  ore,  commonly  termed  "load- 
stone." It  has  a  dark  iron-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
"  It  varies  in  colour,"  according  to  Pliny ;  "  that  of  Magnesia, 
bordering  on  Macedonia,  being  of  reddish  black ;  that  of  Boeotia 
being  more  red  than  black.  The  kind  found  in  Troas  is  black. 
The  most  inferior,  however,  of  all,"  he  says, "  is  that  of  Magnesia, 
in  Asia.  It  has  been  frequently  made  use  of  by  ancient  en- 
gravers, especially  by  those  of  Egypt  and  Persia."  Babylonian 
cylinders  are  frequently  found  of  this  material.  Bude  intagli, 
with  Gnostic  subjects,  used  as  amulets,  have  been  largely 
manufiebctuied  in  this  stone. 
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Obsidianum — Obsidian. 

Obsidian  is  a  volcanic  glass  of  a  blackish  greenish  oolonr,  con- 
sisting of  lava  suddenly  cooled.  It  is  opaque,  or  slightly  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges  of  fragments.  It  is  thus  noticed  by  Pliny : 
"  This  stone  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  sometime^  transparent ; 
but  it  is  of  a  somewhat  dense  appearance,  and  reflects,  when 
attached  as  a  mirror  to  a  wall,  the  shadow  of  the  object,  rather 
than  the  image.  Many  persons  use  it  for  jewellery,  and  I  my- 
self have  seen  solid  statues  in  this  material  of  the  Late  Emperor 
Augustus."    Intagli  of  this  material  are  very  rare. 

Basaltes — ^Basalt. 

Basalt  is  an  igneous  rock,  usually  of  a  dark  green  or  brownish 
black  colour,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain.  Intagli  and  scarabeei  of 
a  very  late  period  among  the  Egyptians  are  only  to  be  met  with 
of  this  material.  There  are  also  some  Gnostic  amulets  of  this 
stone.  It  was  frequently  employed  for  statues  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  by  the  Bomans  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  It  is  the  "  basanites  " 
of  Pliny. 

POBPHTBITBS  LePTOPSEPHOS— PoBPHTRT. 

Porphyry  is  a  stone  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  thickly  dissemi- 
nated with  white  crystals  of  felspar.  It  receives  a  fine  polish, 
and  has  been  chiefly  used  for  columns,  vases,  and  bas-reliefe. 
Small  intagli  on  this  stone  were  used  by  the  later  Bomans  as 
talismans.  It  was  also  employed  by  Italian  artists  at  the  Be- 
vival.  The  porphyrites  of  Pliny  is  the  red  marble  termed  at 
Borne  rosso  antico. 

Ophites — Serpentine. 

The  serpentine  met  with  in  Italy,  which  is  called  serpentino 
antico,  is  of  a  dark  dull  green  colour,  with  long  whitish  spots. 
It  was  called  by  the  ancients  marmor,  "  ophites,"  or  memphites, 
and  was  obtained,  as  its  name  imports,  &om  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis. 

Granite. 

Granite  is  a  primitive  rock,  whose  constituent  parts  are  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  mica.  The  red  or  Egyptian  variety  (the  red 
felspar  predominating)  was  principally  used  by  the  ancients. 
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The  variety  of  granite  called  syenite  is  composed  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  hornblende.  Though  deriving  its  name  from  Syene, 
in  Egypt,  but  little  of  it  is  met  with  in  that  place,  the  rock  there 
being  chiefly  granite.  The  syenite  of  antiquity,  used  for  statues, 
was  really  granite. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  only  people  who  engraved  small  objects 
on  serpentine  and  granite.  Scarabesi,  bearing  hieroglyphics,  of 
these  materials  £requently  occur. 

Imitations. 

The  art  of  imitating  gems  or  precious  stones  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  Egyptians  were  undoubtedly  in  possession 
of  this  art,  as  several  valuable  examples  sufficiently  prove. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  equally  skilful 
in  imitating  emeralds  and  other  transparent  stones,  by  colouring 
crystals ;  they  also  manufactiLred  onyx  and  sardonyx  by  cement- 
ing red  and  dark-coloured  chalcedony  to  a  white  layer.  Gamei 
have  been  also  imitated  by  fusing  together  coloured  layers  of 
glass,  which  when  cooling  was  made  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  relieved  figure  it  was  intended  to  imitate.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  author  is  a  paste  head  of  Omphale,  imitating  a  cameo 
of  sardonyx,  so  exquisitely  done  as  almost  to  deceive  an  ex- 
perienced judge.  Pastes,  or  imitations  of  engraved  gems  in 
intaglio,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections.  Ancient  objects  of 
this  kind  are  much  prized,  their  value  being  independent  of  the 
material,  for  we  have  become  acquainted  by  the  means  of  these 
imitations  with  several  admirable  works,  the  originals  of  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Countless  modem  imitations  of 
these  are  also  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

Impressions. 

The  finest  order  of  gems  being  seldom  within  the  means  of 
private  purchasers,  the  prevailing  taste  for  engraved  gems,  and 
the  impossibility  for  amateurs  and  artists  to  visit  every  cabinet 
and  collection,  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  making  collections  of 
impressions  of  engraved  gems,  in  plaster,  sulphur,  and  other 
materials.  Excepting  the  nature  of  the  stone  itself,  these  im- 
pressions are  a  complete  image  of  the  gem,  and  serve,  as  well  as 
the  original,  for  the  researches  of  the  historian,  the  artist,  and 
the  archffiologist.     The  art  of  making  these  impressioDB  and 
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imitations,  places  all  that  constitutes  the  true  value  of  the 
original  within  the  most  moderate  expenditure.  These  impres* 
sions  have  been  multiplied,  and  systematic  collections  hare  been 
formed  most  useful  for  the  study  of  engraved  gems.  Pichler 
made  a  large  collection  of  impressions  of  the  most  beautiful 
stones,  but  did  not  publish  the  catalogue,  which  he  intended  to 
compile.  Lippert  made  a  very  extensive  collection  of  impres- 
sions, and  the  learned  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  is  most 
useful  for  their  study ;  but  the  best  imitations  of  the  antique 
are  the  pastes  executed  by  Tassie.  The  engraving  and  tint  of 
the  gem  are  copied  with  extraordinary  fidelity.  Tassie's  col- 
lection, perhaps  the  most  complete  in  Europe,  amounts  to  about 
15,000,  and  comprises  feMHsimiles  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
gems.  Baspe  published  a  catalogue  of  them.  Oollections  of 
these  impressions  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  and 
utility,  if  their  selection  was  made  with  some  care,  if  particular 
attention  was  paid  not  to  mix  modem  works  with  ancient  works, 
and  also  if  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  stone,  and  the  cabinet  in  which  it  was  to  be  found,  were 
carefully  indicated.  Gollectio!ns  of  impressions  in  sulphur  and 
in  scagliola  are  frequent  in  Italy.  Those  of  Faoletti,  and 
particularly  those  of  Cades  at  Bome,  are  remarkable  for  their 
careful  finish. 

Ancient  impressions  of  intagli  in  fine  clay  (yrj  trrifuan-pls  the 
sealing  earth  of  the  Greeks)  are  frequently  found,  sometimes 
with  the  impress  of  a  monogram  on  the  reverse.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  tesser»,  or  tokens  given  by  the  owner  of  the 
impressed  seal. 


PAL^OGEAPHY,  OR  INSCBIPTIONS. 

I. 

Aim  and  Utility  op  its  Study. 

The  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  is  termed  paUeography. 
These  inscriptions  are  isolated,  or  traced  on  some  monument 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  &c.,  or  on  vases  or  paintings.  We 
shall  here  treat  alone  of  inscriptions,  properly  so  called,  giving 
the  text  of  laws,  decrees,  public  accounts,  dedications,  votive 
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and  latLdatory  inscriptions,  historical  narratiyes  and  docmnenis, 
epitaphs,  &c.  The  Greeks  generally  gave  to  inscriptions  the 
name  of  epigraph,  or  epigram,  cViy/xK^,  iiriypaftfia.  The  Bomans 
termed  them  inscriptio,  titnlus,  marmor.  Lapis,  monnmentnm, 
memoria,  tabnla,  mensa,  epitaphium,  &c.,  according  to  their 
distinction,  and  the  nature  of  the  text  they  present.  The  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  need  not  be  dwelt 
on  here.  Inscriptions  are  the  real  archives  of  the  annals  of 
ancient  nations.  They  are  the  contemporaneous  witnesses  of 
the  event  and  of  the  men  whose  memory  they  hand  down.  They 
bear  unquestionable  evidences  of  authenticity,  and  are  con- 
sequently deserving  of  every  confidence.  Their  public  exhibition 
during  centuries  to  the  eyes  of  numerous  people  who  might  find 
an  interest  in  contradicting  them,  gives  them  a  character  of 
truth  and  a  general  sanction  which  the  narratives  of  historians 
do  not  always  inspire,  who  may  have  had  opposing  interests 
in  the  same  historical  fact. 

The  study  of  paleography,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  its 
results,  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of  the  historian  of  ancient 
nations.  He  will  find  in  them  important  data  regarding  the 
chronology,  the  geography,  the  religious  systems,  the  civil 
government,  the  laws  and  administration  of  afEurs,  the  state 
of  individuals,  the  affiliations  of  illustrious  feunilies,  the  customs, 
manners,  even  the  very  prejudices  of  ancient  societies ;  and  in 
regard  to  everything  which  is  connected  with  the  organisation 
of  the  societies,  the  magistrates,  the  public  revenue  and  its  en^ 
ployment,  with  military  organisation,  wars  and  alliances,  lastly 
with  their  mode  of  intellectual  life,  their  progress  in  knowledge, 
their  languages,  their  dialects,  and  their  system  of  writing.  It 
is  to  inscriptions  that  history  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  corrections,  which  have  cast  their  light  on  obscure 
passages  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  or  have  rectified  their 
erroneous  assertions.  "  A  great  number  of  inscriptions,  especially 
those  recording  great  events,  laws,  or  decrees  of  the  government, 
which  it  was  important  for  every  citizen  to  know,  supplied  to 
some  extent  the  want  of  the  art  of  printing.  When,  for  example, 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Borne  were  set  up  in  public, 
their  public  exhibition  was  equivalent  to  their  publication  by 
means  of  the  art  of  printing,  for  every  Eomau  might  go  and 
read  them,  and  if  he  liked,  take  a  copy  of  them  for  his  private 
use.    Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  inscrip- 
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tions  set  up  in  a  public  place  were  the  most  conyenient  means 
of  giving  publicity  to  that  which  it  was  necessary  or  useful  for 
every  citizen  of  tiie  State  to  know.  Inscriptions  therefore  are, 
next  to  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  the  most  important  sources 
from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  their  public,  religious, 
social,  and  private  life,  and  their  study  is  indispensable  for 
every  one  who  desires  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  antiquity.  For  the  history  of  the  languages  they 
are  of  paramount  importance,  since  in  most  cases  they  show  us 
the  different  modes  of  writing  in  the  different  periods,  and 
exhibit  to  us  the  languages  in  their  grand  progress  and  develop- 
ment ;  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  ancients  did  not  bestow 
that  care  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  language  and  orthography 
which  we  might  expect,  and  in  many  cases  they  seem  to  have 
left  those  things  to  the  artisan  who  executed  the  inscription. 
'■  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  west,  inscrip- 
'  tions  continued  to  be  made  very  frequently ;  but  as  the  ignorance 
of  the  middle  classes  increased,  and  as  all  knowledge  became 
more  and  more  confined  to  the  priesthood,  the  custom  of  making 
certain  things  known  by  means  of  inscriptions  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  until  the  art  of  printing  did  away  with  it  almost 
entirely."* 

n. 

\    Materials  wmoH   bear   Inscriptions,   and  Varieties   of 

Inscriptions. 

All  solid  materials  known  to  the  ancients  were  employed  by 

«    them  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  or  engraving  inscriptions, 

wood,  clay,  stones,  rocks,  marble,  metals,  ivory,  and  artificial 

materials,  but  especially  bronze  in  Greece  and  in  the  Boman 

Empire  for  inscriptions  of  general  interest.    Inscriptions  are 

I     usually — 1.  Inscribed,  that  is  to  say,  simply  traced  with  a  brush 

on  hard  materials.    The  greater  number  of  this  description  has 

been  found  in  Egypt  on  parts  of  the  temples,  on  rough  stones, 

and  on  fragments  of  pottery.    2.  Engraved^  the  letters  of  which 

^   are  traced  in  a  concave  form  or  in  intaglio,  on  stone,  marble,  or 

metal ;  all  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Boman  inscriptions  are  done 

in  this  maimer ;  the  Egyptians  alone  engraved  their  inscriptions 

in  relief.  3.  Laid  on,  being  composed  of  bronze  letters,  wrought 

separately,  and  afterwards  attached  by  cramps  to  the  monument 

*  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia/ 
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which  they  ornamented.  These  have  ahnost  all  disappeared, 
either  from  the  effects  of  time  or  cupidity,  but  the  holes  for  the 
cramps  partly,  however,  take  their  place.  It  was  thus  the 
learned  Seguier,  by  means  of  an  exact  cast  of  these  holes,  which 
are  seen  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Maison  Carr6e  at  Nismes,  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  form  of  each  letter,  and  in  restoring  the  in- 
scription in  bronze  of  that  temple.  By  these  ingenious  means 
applied  to  other  buildings,  the  same  success  has  been  obtained. 


ILL— Belatitb  Imfobtanoe  of  Inscbiptioks. 

Travellers  in  ancient  countries  have  furnished  us  with  a 
number  of  inscriptions,  and  many  are  now  known  belonging 
to  the  great  nations  of  antiquity:  India,  Phoenicia,  Persia, 
Babylonia,  Palmyra,  Carthage,  Spain.  We  shall,  however, 
treat  only  of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  four  nations 
which  we  have  chosen  as  the  chief  objects  of  our  inquiries. 
First  in  relative  importance  may  be  placed  the  more  extended 
inscriptions,  as  from  the  number  of  words  a  number  of  facts 
may  be  elicited,  and  because  it  is  rare  that  a  text  of  several  lines 
should  not  be  somethii^  more  than  a  matter  of  private  interest, 
or  the  narrative  of  an  imimportant  action.  Almost  equally 
important  are  bilingual  or  triUngtud  inscriptions,  the  texts  of 
which  are  expressed  in  two  or  several  languages  at  once,  one 
being  a  translation  of  the  other.  Such  is  the  celebrated  in- 
scription of  Rosetta,  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  in  Greek. 
The  great  importance  of  this  kind  is  sufficiently  evident ;  the 
text  of  which,  in  a  known  language,  is  the  translation  of  the 
neighbouring  text,  written  in  a  language  and  in  an  alphabet 
which  is  not  known.  To  such  inscriptions  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  several  ancient  alphabets. 

A  great  number  of  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  travellers  have  seen  a  still  greater  number  in  the 
countries  they  have  passed  through,  and  not  being  able  to 
remove  them,  they  have  taken  copies  of  them ;  but  very  few  of 
these  are  strictly  faithful,  as  copies  of  the  same  inscription  made 
by  different  travellers,  "have  frequently  proved  their  incorrect- 
ness. When  these  copies  are  carefully  compared  they  are  some- 
times sufficient  for  a  skilful  critical  scholar  to  re-establish  the 
text  in  its  purity ;  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  exercise 
of  this  critical  ingenuity  was  not  necessary.    A  facsimile  of  the 
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inseriptioii,  taken  with  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  pressed  against 
it,  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  would  obviate  all  these  inoon^ 
yeniences.  A  facsimile  of  that  kind  cannot  contain  any  error, 
or  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another.  It  has  this  merit 
also,  that  it  retains  the  style  of  the  letters  in  all  its  purity  and 
exactness,  an  undeniable  advantage,  as  the  characters  of  that 
style  afford  a  certain  indication  to  determine  the  epoch  and  age 
of  a  monument.  This  mode  of  taking  an  impression  is  strongly 
recommended  to  all  travellers. 


IV.— Cbitioal  Knowledge  of  Inscbiptions. 

The  text  of  inscriptions  is  generally  remarkable  for  its  con- 
ciseness, energy,  and  precision ;  these  with  the  ancients  were 
the  three  essential  characteristics,  which  constitute  what  has 
been  termed  "the  lapidary  style."  Abbreviations  abound  in 
them.    These  consequently  require  a  particular  study,  and  the 

,  •  best  Latin  scholar  might  foil  in  reading  even  a  short  inscription, 
if  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to  their  study.  Besides  the 
abbreviations,  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  present  a  number 
of  peculiarities  opposed  to  the  usual  syntax  of  their  language, 
peculiarities  which  critics  have  characterised  by  terms,  which 
they  name — I.  AnaccHuihon,  a  want  of  connection  between  the 
verb  and  the  nominative  case,  as  CIVITAS  .  .  .  CO-OPTA- 
YEEUNT.  2.  Antipimis,  when  one  case  is  put  for  another,  as 
PATRONO  FBATRI  for  PATRONI  FRATRIS.  8.  Protoustenm, 
when  a  word  or  phrase  is  not  in  its  place.    4.  JEllipns,  or  sup- 

*  pression  of  words  essential  to  the  clearness  of  the  sentence,  such 
as  conjunctions;  words  relative  to  relationship,  to  the  nation, 
to  ceremonies,  &c.  5.  TatUology,  or  useless  repetition  of  the 
same  idea.    In  regard  to  Greek  inscriptions,  we  must  also  add 

'  to  their  dif^oulties  the  use  of  different  dialects  and  local  modes 
of  expression,  the  variations  of  inflections  through  the  effects  of 
time,  the  habits  which  vitiate  the  regular  termination  of  words, 

^  the  use  of  certain  words,  verbs,  modes  of  speech,  (&c.  The 
ignorance  of  the  engraver  adds  sometimes  to  these  dif&culties. 
Careful  discrimination  and  great  practice  will,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  guard  against  being  led  into  error  in  theinterpreta- 

I    tion  of  inscriptions  by  mistakes  of  that  kind. 

In  general  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  are  in  prose ;  a  great 
number,  however,  are  in  verse,  and  are  styled ''  metrical  inscrip- 
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tions."  Some  are  found  in  which  verse  is  conjoined  with  prose, 
especially  in  sepulchral  inscriptions.  There  are  also  some 
which  are  composed  at  the  same  time  of  a  few  lines  of  Latin, 
and  of  a  few  lines  of  Greek.  A  Koman  funereal  cippus  in  this 
style  was  lately  discovered  at  Lyons.  The  Latin  portion  informs 
us  that  this  cippus  had  been  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Luobbtia 
Valeria,  by  Sextus  Avius  Hermbrus,  her  husband.  Four 
lines  in  Greek  are  placed  beneath.  They  are  two  verses  which 
contain  a  moral  reflection  against  envious  persons,  and  are  a  bad 
copy  of  an  epigram  on  that  subject  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 


Y.— Classifioatiok  of  Inscriptioms. 

It  is  the  subject  which  ought  to  regulate  the  classification  of 
inscriptions.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
most  convenient  and  proper  plan  of  classifying  inscriptions,  for 
in  a  large  collection  of  inscriptions,  divisions  and  subdivisions 
might  be  carried  out  to  a  large  extent.  Large  classes  or 
divisions  will  be  found  more  useful,  as  they  will  be  enough  to 
make  out  with  sufficient  completeness  the  nature  of  an  inscrip- 
tion lately  discovered;  and  to  connect  it,  by  its  interpretation, 
with  monuments  of  the  same  kind.  We  may  therefore  adopt 
the  following  classification  of  ancient  inscriptions : —  ^ 

I.  Belioious. — Honours  paid  to  the  gods,  demigods,  and  to 
heroes:  vows,  dedications,  religious  ceremonies,  foundations,   i 
altars,  sacrifices,  taurobolia,  suovetaurilia,  libations,  invocations, 
imprecations,  moral  precepts.  ^ 

II.  Historical. — Laws,  decrees,  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance, 
of  hospitality ;  public  acts  of  all  kinds,  accounts  and  public 
inventories ;  lists  of  priests,  magistrates,  warriors  who  died  in 
the  service  of  the  State;  services  rendered  to  the  State  by 
citizens ;  honours  decreed  to  a  private  individual  in  his  life- 
time; marbles  bearing  the  indication  of  an  epoch ;  chronological 
facts,  calendars ;  inscriptions  not  belonging  to  any  other  class, 
but  bearing  a  date,  acts  of  cities  and  of  corporations ;  texts  con-  \ 
taining  the  names  of  places  and  other  geographical  information, 
such  as  milliary  columns ;  the  dedications  of  public  monuments, 
not  religious  edifices;  the  allocutions  of  kings,  msigistrates,  and 
all  inscriptions  indicating  a  public  observance,  a  fact  relative  to 
the  manners  and  customs,  to  the  state  of  individuals,  to  social 
organisation,  &c. 
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ni.  SoiBNTiPio. — Expressing  some  principles  of  the  sciences, 
some  processes  of  the  arts,  bearing  the  names  of  artists  or 
writers ;  the  causes  and  period  of  disease  and  death ;  the  names 
of  trades. 

IV.  Funereal.— Traced  on  cippi,  stelse,  sarcophagi,  ceno- 
taphs, &c.,  and  relative  to  whateyer  concerns  the  tombs  and 
fanerals  of  the  ancients,  if  the  quality  of  the  deceased  does  not 
make  him  an  historic  personage,  or  the  text  of  the  inscription,  a 
ge(^raphical  or  a  chronological  monument. 

V.  Christian. — The  four  divisions  we  have  given  may  be 
followed  by  this  important  class  of  inscriptions,  as  they  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  the  Boman  period,  and  are  written  in  the 
same  language  with  those  of  Bome. 

In  general,  it  is  the  principal  subject  which  marks  out  the 
inscription  as  belonging  to  one  class  or  the  other;  the  cippus  of 
an  obscure  private  individual,  without  titles  and  without  office, 
shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  funereal  class,  if  it 
does  not  present  any  indication  relative  to  subjects  which  belong 
to  one  of  the  former  classes.  The  invocation  to  the  Oods  Manes 
will  not  change  its  attribution,  for  these  Gods  preside  alone 
over  funereal  ceremonies. 


"VI. — History  of  Faljsography. 

The  importance  of  inscriptions  has  been  recognised  by  teamed 
men  of  all  ages.  Even  in  ancient  times  great  importance  was 
attached  to  these  monuments  as  the  most  authentic  archives  of 
nations,  to  which  were  entrusted  their  public  and  private 
rights ;  treaties  of  all  kinds,  laws,  and  the  memories  of  great 
deeds,  as  well  as  of  great  citizens,  were  consigned  to  them  by 
the  order  or  by  the  approbation  of  the  grateful  city.  There 
were  collectors  of  inscriptions  even  in  ancient  times.  The 
historian  Euhemerus  was  the  first,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Lactantius.  AthensBus  relates  that  Fhiloehorus  collected  also, 
in  a  special  work,  the  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  the  different 
states  of  Greece.  The  historians  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  and 
others,  mention  several  of  them,  not  indeed  for  the  same  purpose 
as  Philochorus,  who  set  an  example  in  that  respect  to  the 
palsBOgraphist  of  modem  times.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a  Christian  Topography  in  a.d.  545,  introduced 
several  inscriptions  iu  it.    It  is  through  his  work  that  we  have 
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become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Greek  inscription  of 
Adiilis  (the  monnmentum  Adnlitannm)  relative  to  the  conquests 
of  Ptolemy  Energetes,  King  of  Egypt,  in  Asia.  The  original 
marble  has  perished,  with  many  others,  the  text  of  which  the 
manuscript  of  Cosmas  has  preserved.  At  the  revival  of  letters, 
Petrarch  sought  inscriptions,  as  well  as  manuscripts  and  medals, 
but  his  chief  interest  was  in  studying  them,  without  uniting 
them  in  a  systematic  collection.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
study  assumed  great  importance,  and  among  the  travellers  of 
that  age,  Oyriacus  of  Ancona  was  the  first  who  transcribed  in 
his  itinerary  the  inscriptions  which  he  met  with  in  Europe  and 
the  Levant.  At  the  same  period  Felix  Feliciano,  Joannes 
Marcanova,  and  Era  Giocondo,  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in 
their  researches  for  ancient  inscriptions,  the  last,  especially, 
two  volumes  in  manuscript  of  whom  still  exist  in  the  library  of 
the  Chapter  of  Verona,  his  native  city.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
collections  of  inscriptions  were  published.  Peutinger  brought 
out  the  first  at  Augsburg,  1505 ;  then  followed  those  of  John 
Huttich,  Mayence,  1520  to  1525,  of  Eulvio  Orsini,  or  Colocci, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Mazzochi,  who  was  only 
the  printer  of  it.  Works  of  this  kind  were  soon  multiplied ; 
inscribed  monuments,  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
dominions,  were  engraved  or  transcribed,  and  the  collection  of 
Smetius,  increased  by  Justus  Lipsius  (Leyden,  1588),  is  con- 
sidered the  first  which  has  been  arranged  in  methodic  order, 
and  is  remarkable  also  for  its  fidelity  and  the  excellent  criticisms 
on  the  texts.  It  served  as  a  model  for  the  numerous  works  of 
that  kind  which  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  following  centuries. 
Besides  general  collections,  particular  collections  of  a  province 
or  of  a  single  city  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned.  In- 
scriptions of  a  particular  kind  were  also  collected.  Some  par- 
ticular collections  contained  metric  inscriptions,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  verses ;  others,  those  which  were  connected  with  a  special 
subject.  The  Doctor  Annibal  Mariotti,  of  Perugia,  has  left  an 
unedited  collection  of  epigraphs  relating  to  physicians  and 
medicine.  Public  and  private  collections  of  original  marbles 
were  formed  in  many  places,  and  interpreters  were  also  found 
to  describe  and  publish  them.  Gruter  undertook  a  universal 
collection  of  all  known  inscriptions;  Gravius  and  Gronovius 
published  an  edition  of  it  revised  and  augmented  in  1707. 
Muratori  published  a  similar  collection  in  1789.     These  two 
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works  form,  with  the  supplement  of  Donati,  a  complete  body  of 
inscriptions,  which  exhibit  all  the  riches  and  all  the  interest 
attached  to  the  authentic  documents  which  constitute  the 
science  of  paleography.  In  1628  the  learned  Selden  published 
his '  Marmora  Amndelliana/  in  which  the  Greek  inscriptions 
brought  from  Smyrna,  and  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
are  deciphered  and  illustrated.  These  inscriptions,  with  several 
others  collected  by  Sir  George  Wheler,  Dawkins,  Bouverie,  and 
Wood,  were  again  published  in  a  new  and  splendid  form  in 
1763  by  Dr.  Eichard  Chandler,  xmder  the  title  of  '  Marmora 
Oxoniensia.' 

The  study  of  inscriptions  became  more  extended  every  day. 
Maffei  published  his  'Arte  Critica  Lapidaria,'  an  unfinished  work, 
exhibiting  great  learning,  but  too  extensive  to  be  of  general  use. 
Padre  Zaccheria  published  a  work  with  that  aim,  but  in  his 
'  Instituzioni  Lapidarie '  he  deviates  too  frequently  from  his  sub- 
ject, and  devotes  more  attention  to  teaching  the  art  of  compos- 
ing inscriptions  than  that  of  deciphering  ancient  inscriptions. 
Morcelli  attempted  both  in  his  treatise  '  De  Stilo  Inscriptionum.' 
It  is  the  best  elementary  work  on  that  subjecl.  A  more  con- 
venient and  less  extensive  work  has  been  compiled  by  M. 
Spotomo,  in  his  'Trattato  dell' Arte  Epigrafica,'  published  at 
Savona,  1813.  An  extremely  useful,  though  not  very  accurate, 
collection  of  inscriptions  is  that  published  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1828.  The  most  complete  collection  of  Greek  inscriptions  is  the 
great  work  in  two  large  folios,  of  which  A.  Bockh  undertook  the 
editorship.  It  bears  the  title  of  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grae- 
carum ;'  the  first  vol.  was  published  in  1828,  the  second  in  1843. 
The  inscriptions  in  this  work  have  been  arranged  according  to 
the  countries  and  localities  in  which  they  were  found,  and  have 
been  most  judiciously  classified.  This  work  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  scholars  of  our  time,  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  prodigious  number  of  inscriptions  having  been 
brought  to  light  by  travellers,  which  were  before  unknown. 
Fresh  fields  of  discovery  were  opened  up,  and  the  publication  of 
the  new  texts  was  carried  on  with  ceaseless  energy,  by  Bockh, 
£oss,  and  Kirchhoff  in  Germany ;  by  Pittakys,  Eangabe,  Kuma- 
nudes,  and  other  Greek  archaoologists  at  Athens,  and  by  Lebus, 
Waddington,  Foucart,  and  Wescher  in  France.  Col.  Leake, 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  have  copied  and  re- 
produced, in  their  travels,  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  from 
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Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  France  a  most  important  work 
has  been  published  by  M.  Letronne,  1842,  entitled  '  Becneil  des 
Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latinos  de  TEgypte/*  Mr.  Bangab^  of 
Athens  has  published,  in  his  '  Antiquit6s  Helleniques/  a  number 
of  inscriptions  discovered  in  Greece  since  its  freedom.  Dr. 
Henzen,  of  Home,  is  at  present  devoting  much  time  to  collecting 
and  editing  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions.  All  the  Etruscan 
inscriptions  known  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Fabretti 
in  his '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Italicarum  Antiquioris  sBvi,'  Turin, 
1867-1874.  The  collection  of  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
British  Museum  has  been  recently  published  and  edited  by 
Mr.  C.  Newton. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs remained  to  learned  Europe  an  insoluble  problem.  There 
were  no  trustworthy  materials  for  the  task  of  ii\^rpretation ;  in- 
correct copies,  short  fragmentary  inscriptions,  or  insignificant 
texts,  were  only  at  the  disposal  of  the  decipherer.  Hazy  ideas 
that  the  hieroglyphics  were  either  pictures,  each  representing 
one  idea,  or  mere  decorations  with  an  esoteric  sense,  but  not  a 
language,  or  possibly  a  language  used  for  ordinary  purposes, 
divided  public  opinion.  The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  revealed 
the  hidden  secret.  In  1799,  Boussard,  a  French  engineer,  dis- 
covered in  the  temple  of  the  god  Tum,  or  the  setting  sun,  at 
Bosetta,  a  trilingual  inscription  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and 
Greek  characters  and  language.  It  was  imperfect  to  some 
extent,  especially  the  first  or  hieroglyphic  portion,  but  there  was 
enough  still  left  to  commence  the  decipherment.  The  Greek 
text  was  of  course  easily  read  and  translated,  and  the  defective 
portions  conjecturally  restored  by  the  Hellenists  of  Europe.  It 
was  a  decree  of  the  priests  assembled  in  synod  at  Memphis  to 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  testimonial  to  Ptolemy  Y.,  b.o.  195, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  Greek,  demotic,  and 
hieroglyphic  characters.  Here  then  was  the  required  key  to 
the  lock  of  the  Nile.  It  is  to  this  country  that  the  discovery  is 
due;  and  to  Thomas  Young,  in  1821,  must  be  assigned  the 
honour  of  the  first  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion. By  a  process  of  his  own,  partly  mechanical,  he  arrived  at 
the  result  that  the  hieroglyphs  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  were 
fuller  forms  of  the  demotic  signs  used  in  the  same  name,  and, 
as  the  demotic  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  alphabetic 
system,  that  the  hieroglyphs  must  also  be  of  the  same  nature. 
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He  made  out  fire  letters,  but  never  advanced  further.  A  year 
later  Champollion  le  Jeune,  to  whom  the  honour  of  discovering 
the  language  is  due,  resolved  the  problem,  proved  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  language,  partly  written  by  signs  representing 
sotmds,  partly  ideas.  The  demonstration,  based  on  the  number 
of  signs,  used  to  express  Ptolemy,  Berenice,  and  Cleopatra, 
being  nearly  the  same  as  the  number  of  Greek  letters,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  phonetic  hieroglyph  in  its  proper 
place  in  all  these  names,  was  conclusive.  By  comparison  and 
critical  inductions,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  language  of  the 
hieroglyphs  is  nearest  to  the  Coptic  or  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  Egypt,  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  inscriptions 
steadily  advanced.  Important  services  have  been  lately  rendered 
to  the  further  elucidation  of  these  inscriptions,  by  Professors 
Lepsius,  Brugsch,  Lauth,  Ebers,  and  Eisenlohr,  in  Germany, 
M.  Chabas,  the  Yicomte  de  Bouge  and  M.  Maspero  in  France, 
and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Birch,  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  and 
Mr.  Le  Page  Eenouf  in  our  country. 

The  discovery  of  an  ancient  Christian  cemetery  or  catacomb 
in  1578,  extending  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  far  and  wide, 
beneath  and  along  the  Via  Salaria,  near  Home,  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  science  of  Christian  archseology.  The  inscriptions  found  in 
it  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  pie^  of  the  most  celebrated  anti- 
quarians of  the  day.  Bosio  devoted  his  time  to  collecting  and 
deciphering  the  inscriptions  with  an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
unparalleled.  He  however  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  reward 
of  his  labours.  They  were  published  in  Italian  in  1632,  under 
the  title  of  '  Boma  Sotterranea,'  and  the  work  was  afterwards 
reproduced  in  Latin,  with  considerable  additions,  by  Annghi. 
Boldetti  and  Marangoni,  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
exploration  of  the  catacombs  and  other  sacred  antiquities  of 
Home.  A  portion  of  the  results  was  published  by  Boldetti  in 
1720,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  still  remained  in  manuscript, 
which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1737.  A  collec- 
tion of  Christian  inscriptions  is  included  in  Muratori's  'Novus 
Thesaurus  Yeterum  Inscriptionum,'  though  the  great  body  of 
them  is  of  course  profane.  The  most  critical  and  scholarly  work 
on  these  inscriptions  is  the  publication  of  the  Cavalier  de  Eossi, 
undertaken  at  the  express  solicitation  of  Cardinal  Mai.  Signer  de 
Bo8si*s  first  volume,  as  the  title  implies, '  Inscriptiones  ChristianiB 
Urbis  BomeB,  Septimo  Seaculo  Antiquiores/ 1857  to  1863,  contains 
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only  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Borne,  and  of  these 
only  the  inscriptions  which  are  anterior  to  the  seventh  century, 
and  of  whose  genuiQeness,  as  well  as  age,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained. 

Ck)llections  of  ancient  inscriptions  haye  been  formed  in  the 
principal  museums  of  Europe.  In  the  British  Museum  are 
several  important  inscriptions  from  the  Elgin  and  Townley  collec- 
tions, among  which  are  the  well-known  Fotidaean  inscription, 
the  Sigean  inscriptions,  and  several  other  valuable  engraved 
marbles.  At  Oxford  are  the  Arundel  marbles,  or  inscriptions, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Parian  chronicle, 
so  called  from  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  made  in  the 
island  of  Faros,  b.o.  268.  At  the  Vatican,  the  long  gallery, 
'Galleria  Lapidaria/  leading  to  the  Museum,  presents  on  lis 
walls  the  finest  known  collection  of  ancient  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  amounting  to  upwards  of  3,000 
examples.  In  the  Florentine  Gallery  is  a  hall  of  inscriptions 
arranged  in  classes  by  Lanzi  The  Museum  at  Naples  contains 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  inscribed  monuments  from 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  StabisB,  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  Cuma.  Within 
the  last  few  years  all  the  inscriptions  found  in  Greece  are  placed 
in  the  Theseum,  within  the  walls  of  the  Propylsea,  or  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  what  is  most  essential  in 
the  separate  study  of  those  inscriptions  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  belonging  to  those  nations  whose  monuments  we  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate  in  this  work.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
give  some  general  hints  with  regard  to  the  principal  character- 
istics of  each  kind  of  inscription,  the  variations  in  the  form  of 
the  letters,  and  in  the  orthography  of  words,  the  sigla,  or  nume- 
rous abbreviations,  and  to  the  means  of  discovering  the  period 
of  an  inscription  which  bears  no  precise  date.  Our  chief  aim 
shall  be  to  give  in  the  following  chapters  the  most  important 
hints  on  these  various  subjects,  which  must,  however,  necessarily 
be  very  brief  and  elementary. 
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Egyptian.* 

No  nation  has  left  so  many  inscriptions  as  the  Egyptian.  All 
its  monuments  are  covered  with  them.  Its  temples,  x)alaoes, 
tombs,  isolated  monuments,  present  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
scriptions in  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic  characters. 
The  Egyptians  rarely  executed  a  statue,  or  figured  represen- 
tation, without  inscribing  by  its  side 
its  name  or  subject.  This  name  is  in- 
variably found  by  the  side  of  each  di- 
vinity, personage,  or  individual.  In  each 
painted  scene,  on  each  sculptured  figure, 
an  inscription,  more  or  less  extensive, 
explains  its  subject. 

The  characters  used  by  the  Egyptians 
were  of  three  kinds — hieroglyphic,  hier- 
atic, and  demotic.  The  latter  has  been 
also  termed  enchorial,  or  popular.  The 
first  was  doubtless  a  system  of  represen- 
tational signs,  or  picture  writing-~the 
earliest  form  of  writing,  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  development;  the  hieratic  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic; 
the  demotic,  a  simplified  form  of  the 
hieratic,  and  a  near  approach  towards 
the  alphabetic  system. 

Hieroglyphics  (styled  by  the  Egyptians 
shhai  en  neter  tur — ^writing  of  sacred 
words)  are  composed  of  signs  represent- 
ing objects  of  the  physical  world,  as 
animals,  plants,  stars,  man  and  his 
different  members,  and  various  objects. 
They  are  pure  or  linear,  the  latter  being 
a  reduction  of  the  former.  The  pure 
were  always  sculptured  or  painted.  The 
linear  were  generally  used  in  the  earlier 
papyri,  containing  funereal  rituals. 

*  In  this  chapter  we  are  mnch  indebted  to  Sir  6.  Wilkinson's  treatise 
on  '  Hieratic  and  Demotic  Writing/  in  Rawlinson*s  *  Herodotus.' 
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They  have  been  divided  into  four  classes : — 1,  representational 
or  ikonographic ;  2,  symbolic  or  tropical ;  3,  enigmatic ;  4,  pho- 
netic. From  the  examination  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of 
different  ages,  it  is  evident  that  these  four  classes  of  symbols 
were  nsed  promiscuously,  according  to  the  pleasure  and  con- 
venience of  the  artist. 

1.  Ikonographic,  representational,  or  imitative  hieroglyphics, 
are  those  that  present  the  images  of  the  things  expressed,  as  the 
sun's  disk  to  signify  the  sim,  the  crescent  to  signify  the  moon. 
These  may  be  styled  pure  hieroglyphics.*  This  class  is  the  Kvpto- 
XoyiKTf  Kara  fiifir)<riv  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

2.  The  symbolical,  or  tropical  (by  Bunsen  termed  ideographic), 
substituted  one  object  for  another,  to  which  it  bore  an  analogy, 
as  heaven  and  a  star  expressed  night;  a  leg  in  a  trap,  deceit; 
two  arms  stretched  towards  heaven  expresses  the  word  offering; 
a  censer  with  some  grains  of  incense,  adoration ;  a  bee  was  made 
to  signify  Lower  Egypt ;  the  fore-quarters  of  a  lion,  strength; 
a  crocodile,  darkness.  This  kind  of  character  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  invented  for  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas, 
especially  belonging  to  religion  or  the  royal  power.  These  are 
the  characters  generally  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  when  they 
speak  of  hieroglyphics,  and  are  the  most  difficult  of  interpre- 
tation. 

3.  Enigmatic  are  those  in  which  an  emblematic  figure  is  pnt 
in  lieu  of  the  one  intended  to  be  represented,  as  a  hawk  for  the 
sun;  a  seated  figure,  with  a  curved  beard,  for  a  god.  These 
three  kinds  were  either  used  alone,  or  in  company  with  the  pho- 
netically written  word  they  represented.  Thus:  1.  The  word 
Ba,  sun,  might  be  written  in  letters  only,  or  be  also  followed  by 
the  ikonograph,  the  solar  disk  (which  if  alone  would  still  have 
the  same  meaning— Ra,  the  sun).  So  too  the  word  "moon," 
Aah,  was  followed  by  the  crescent.  In  these  cases  the  sign  so 
following  the  phonetic  word  has  been  called  a  determinative, 
from  its  serving  to  determine  the  meaning  of  what  preceded 
it.  2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  might  be 
alone  or  in  company  with  the  word  written  phonetically ;  and 
the  expression  "to  write,"  skhai,  might  be  followed  or  not  by  its 
tropical  hieroglyphic,  the  "  pen  and  inkstand,**  as  its  determina- 
tive sign.  3.  The  emblematic  figure,  a  hawk-headed  god,  bearing 
the  disk,  signifying  the  "  sim,"  might  also  be  alone,  or  after  the 
name  "  Ea "  written  phonetically,  as  a  determinative  sign;  and 
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as  a  general  rule  the  determinatiye  followed,  instead  of  preced- 
ing the  names.  Determinatiyes  are  of  two  kinds— ideograms, 
and  generic  determinatives:  the  first  were' the  pictures  of  the 
object  spoken  of;  the  second,  conventional  symbols  of  the  class 
of  notions  expressed  by  the  word.* 

4.  Phonetic.  Phonetic  characters  or  signs  were  those  ex- 
pressive of  sounds.  They  are  either  purely  cUphabetic  or  syllahio. 
The  purely  alphabetic  signs  are  given  in  the  plate.  All  the 
other  Egyptian  phonetic  signs  have  syllabic  values,'  which  are 
resolvable  into  combinations  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.' 
This  phonetic  principle  being  admitted,  the  numbers  of  figures 
used  to  represent  a  sound  might  have  been  increased  almost 
without  limit,  and  any  hieroglyphic  might  stand  for  the  first 
letter  of  its  name.  So  copious  an  alphabet  would  have  been  a 
tx)ntinual  source  of  error.  The  characters,  therefore,  thus 
applied,  were  soon  fixed,  and  the  Egyptians  practically  con- 
fined themselves  to  particular  hieroglyphics  in  writing  certain 
words. 

Hierc^lyphic  writing  was  employed  on  monuments  of  all 
kinds,  on  temples  as  well  as  on  the  smallest  figures,  and  on 

bricks  used  for  building  purposes.  On  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments this  writing  is  absolutely  the  same  as  on  the  most  recent 
Egyptian  work.  Out  of  Egypt  there  is  scarcely  a  single  example 
of  a  graphic  system  identically  the  same  during  a  period  of  over 
two  thousand  years.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  were  either 
engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface  on  the  public 
monuments,  and  objects  of  hard  materials  suited  for  the  glyptic 
art.  The  hieroglyphs  on  the  monuments  are  either  sculptured 
and  plain,  or  decorated  with  colours.  The  coloured  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  the  monochromatic  of  one  simple  tone, 
and  the  polychromatic,  or  those  which  rendered  with  more  or 
less  fidelity  the  colour  of  the  object  they  were  intended  to  depict. 

♦  Champollion  (*  Paleographie  Universelle  *)  ascribes  the  necessity  of  the 
determinatiye  sign  to  the  custom,  as  among  Oriental  nations,  of  omitting 
the  middle  Towels  of  words  in  Egyptian  writing;  this  would  produce 
confusion  in  respect  to  words  unlike  each  other  in  meaning,  but  written 
with  the  same  consonants.  Thus  the  words  Nib,  an  ibiSy  and  Nebi,  a 
plough,  were  traced  in  the  same  manner  by  two  hieroglyphical  characters, 
expressing  only  N  and  B.  All  confusion  of  ideas  and  words,  however,  was 
avoided,  by  placing  at  the  end  of  each  phonetic  word  an  additional  deter- 
minative character,  which  determined  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  its 
real  pronunciation. 
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The  hieroglyphic  figures  were  arranged  in  vertical  columns  or 
horizontal  lines,  and  grouped  together  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, so  as  to  leave  no  spaces  unnecessarily  vacant.  They 
were  written  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right.  The  order 
in  which  the  characters  were  to  be  read,  was  shown  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  figures  are  placed,  as  their  heads  are 
invariably  turned  towards  the  reader.  A  single  line  of  hiero* 
glyphics — ^the  dedication  of  a  temple  or  of  any  other  monument, 
for  example — ^proceeds  sometimes  one  half  from  left  to  right, 
and  the  other  half  from  right  to  left ;  but  in  this  case  a  sign, 
such  as  the  sacred  tau,  or  an  obelisk,  which  has  no  particular 
direction,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  inscription,  and  it  is 
from  that  sign  that  the  two  halves  of  the  inscription  take  each 
an  opposite  direction. 

The  period  when  hieroglyphics — ^the  oldest  Egyptian  char- 
acters—were first  used,  is  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  had 
evidently  been  invented  long  before,  having  already  assumed  a 
cursive  style.*  This  shows  them  to  be  far  older  than  any  other 
known  writing;  and  the  written  documents  of  the  ancient 
languages  of  Asia,  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Zend,  are  of  a  recent 
time  compared  with  those  of  Egypt,  even  if  the  date  of  the  Kigr 
Veda  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.o.  be  proved.  Manetho  shows 
that  the  invention  of  writing  was  known  in  there^  of  Athothis 
(the  son  and  successor  of  Menes),  the  second  king  of  Egypt, 
when  he  ascribes  to  him  the  writing  of  the  anatomical  books ; 
and  tradition  assigned  to  it  a  still  earlier  origin.  At  all  events, 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  with  the  usual  reed 
pen,  are  shown  to  have  been  common  when  the  pyramids  were 
built ;  and  their  style  in  the  sculptures  proves  that  they  were 
then  a  very  old  invention.  In  hieroglyphics  of  the  earliest 
periods  there  were  fewer  phonetic  characters  than  in  after  ages, 
these  periods  being  nearer  to  the  original  picture-writing.  The 
number  of  signs  also  varied  at  difierent  times;  but  they  may 
be  reckoned  at  from  900  to  1000.    Various  new  characters  were 

*  The  most  ancient  hieroglyphs,  according  to  M.  Pierret,  which  can 
be  seen  in  an  European  museum,  are  those  on  the  statues  of  Sefa  and  Nesa 
in  the  Louvre ;  they  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  fourth  dynasty. 
The  lintel  of  the  door  of  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Senat,  fifth  king 
of  the  second  dynasty  in  the  Ashmolean  Library,  Oxford,  exhibits,  however, 
hieroglyphs  of  an  earlier  date. 
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added  at  subsequent  periods,  and  a  still  greater  number  were 
introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Csesars,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  early  monuments ;  some,  again,  of  the  older  timeSj 
fell  into  disuse. 

Hieratic  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic;  thus 
each  hieroglyphic  sign — ikonographic,  symbolic,  or  phonetic — 
has  its  abridged  hieratic  form,  and  this  abridged  form  has  the 
same  import  as  the  sign  itself  of  which  it  is  a  reduced  copy.  It 
was  written  from  right  to  left,  and  was  the  character  nsed  by 
the  priests  and  sacred  scribes,  whence  its  name.  It  was  invented 
at  least  as  early  as  the  ninth  dynasty  (b.o.  2240),  and  fell  into 
disuse  when  the  demotic  had  been  introduced.  The  hieratic 
writing  was  generally  used  for  manuscripts,  and  is  also  found 
on  the  cases  of  mummies,  and  on  isolated  stones  and  tablets. 
Long  inscriptions  have  been  written  on  them  with  a  brush. 
Inscriptions  of  this  kind  are  also  found  on  buildings,  written  or 
engraved  by  ancient  travellers.  But  its  most  important  use 
was  in  the  historical  papyri,  and  the  registers  of  the  temples. 
Most  valuable  information  respecting  the  chronology  and 
numeric  systems  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  derived  from 
them. 

Demotic,  or  enchorial,  is  composed  of  signs  derived  from  the 
hieratic,  and  is  a  simplified  form  of  it,  but  from  which  figurative 
or  ikonographic  signs  are  generally  excluded,  and  but  few 
symbolical  signs,  relative  to  religion  alone,  are  retained ;  signs 
nearly  approaching  the  alphabetic  are  chiefly  met  with  in  this 
third  kind  of  writing.  It  was  invariably  written,  like  the 
hieratic,  from  right  to  left;.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, strictly  speaking,  had  but  one  system  of  writing,  composed 
of  three  kinds  of  signs,  the  second  and  third  being  regularly 
deduced  from  the  first,  and  all  three  governed  by  the  same 
fundamental  principles.  The  demotic  was  reserved  for  general 
use  among  the  Egyptians :  decrees  and  other  public  acts,  con- 
tracts, some  funereal  stelsB,  and  private  transactions,  were 
written  in  demotic.  The  intermediate  text  of  the  Bosetta  in- 
scription is  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  the 
demotic  first  came  into  use,  but  it  was  at  least  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Fsammetichus  II.,  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  (b.o. 
604) ;  and  it  had  therefore  long  been  employed  when  Herodotus 
visited  Egypt.  Soon  after  its  invention  it  was  adopted  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 
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The  chief  objects  of  int€ireBt  in  the  Btndy  of  an  Dgypldan  in- 
Bcription  ore  its  historical  indications.  These  are  found  in  tlie 
names  of  kings  or  of  chief  officers,  and  in  the  dates  the^  contain. 
The  names  of  kings  are  always  enclosed  in  an  oval  called 
cartirache.  An  oval  contains  either  the  royal  title  or  prieuomen, 
or  the  proper  name  or  nomen  of  the  king.  The  royal  title  is 
more  frequently  found,  and  though  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them  which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another,  ;et  none 
are  exactly  similar.  EachoftheseoTalscontainingatitle,  belongs 
to  a  separate  kii^,  whom  it  des^nates  particularly.  An  accurate 
study  of  these  ovals  having  led  to  the  knowledge  of  connecting 
the  ovals  containing  tiUee  with  the  kings  who  bore  them,  and 
thereto  forming  a  list  of  these,  founded  on  and  confirmed  by 
monuments,  this  oval  containing  the  title  or  pnenomen,  thongh 
alone,  has  thus  become  a  most  important  historical  indication, 
and  we  are  thus  able  to  attribute,  with  every  certainty,  tbe 
monuments  bearing  this  oval  to  the  reign  of  the  king  designated 
by  the  oval,  or  to  the  reign  of  the  king  who  was  latest  in  date 
of  the  two  or  more  whidi  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
monument.  The  greatest  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  these 
ovals;  thar  presence  adds  to  the  value  of  any  inscription, 
vhich  contains  one  or  more  in  its  text.  The  oval  containing 
the  proper  name,  or  nomen,  frequently  follows  the  oval  con- 
taining the  title ;  a  group  of  fbni  signs,  two 
Bemiciroles,  a  bee  and  a  reed,  meaning  "  Lord 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Countries,"  is  placed 
over  the  prienomen;  and  another  group  of  two 
^l\  C /Mil'  ^B™"  *  goose  and  a  solar  disk,  is  placied  ovct 
T\Pl  Sm^  ^^  nomen,  and  in  this  case  the  royal  l^end 
'  ^Tl  ^!^  is  complete.  This  latter  group,  which  reads 
Phra  or  Ra,  Se  ("Son  of  the  Sun")  ie  a 
title  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
we  have  thus  the  complete  des^nation  of 
eachkii^;.  For  example, "  Lord  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Countries  (first  group  of  four  signs).  Sun,  strong  in 
truth,  approved  by  Ba  (oval  containii^  title  or  prsnomen). 
Son  of  the  Sun  (second  group  of  two  signs).  Beloved  of 
Amun,  Barneses  (oval  proper  name)."  Such  is  the  royal 
legend  of  Barneses  IL  The  first  sign  of  the  oval,  contain- 
ing the  title,  is  always  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  this  sign,  as 
well  as  all  the  others  of  ovals  of  this  kind,  i^  ikonographic  or 
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symbolic.  In  the  ovals  containing  proper  names^  on  the  con^ 
trary,  the  signs  are  either  entirely  phonetic,  or  ikonographic 
and  phonetic  mixed  together.  The  names  of  Egyptian  gods 
sometimes  forming  a  portion  of  the  proper  names  of  kings  and 
indiTiduals,  frequently  the  figure  it-self  of  the  god,  or  his  animal 
representative,  was  placed  instead  of  the  phonetic  signs  which 
would  have  represented  that  part  of  his  name  in  the  oval :  thus 
the  name  of  the  king  Thotmes  is  spelt  by  an  ibis  (Thoth),  and 
the  usual  signs  of  M  and  S.  The  semicircle  at  the  end  of  an 
oval  denotes  the  name  to  be  that  of  a  female. 

The  dates  which  are  found  with  these  royal  legends  are  also 
of  great  importance  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  monu- 
ments which  bear  any  numerical  indications  are  exceedingly 
rare.  These  numerical  indications  are  either  the  age  of  the 
deceased  on  a  funereal  tablet,  or  the  number  of  different  con- 
secrated objects  which  he  has  offered  to  the  gods,  or  the  date 
of  an  event  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  Dates,  properly  so 
called,  are  the  most  interesting  to  collect ;  they  are  expreissed 
in  hieroglyphic  cyphers,  single  lines  expressing  the  number  of 
imits  up  to  nine,  when  an  arbitrary  sign  represents  10,  another 
100,  and  another  10,000. 

The  most  celebrated  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  those  of  the 
Eosetta  stone.  This  stone,  a  tablet  of  black  basalt,  contains 
three  inscriptions,  one  in  hieroglyphics,  another  in  demotic  or 
enchorial,  and  a  third  in  the  Greek  language.  The  inscriptions 
a^  to  the  same  purport  in  each,  and  are  a  decree  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Memphis,  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  the 
year  b.o.  196.  "  Ptolemy  is  there  styled  King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  Son  of  the  gods  Philoi)atores,  approved  by  Pthah, 
to  whom  Ea  has  given  victory,  a  living  image  of  Amun,  son 
of  Ea,  Ptolemy  Immortal,  beloved  by  Pthah,  Gkxi  Epiphanes, 
most  gracious.  In  the  date  of  the  decree  we  are  told  the  names 
of  the  priests  of  Alexander,  of  the  gods  Soteres,  of  the  gods 
Adelphi,  of  the  gods  Euergetas,  of  the  gods  Philoi)atores,  of  the 
god  Epiphanes  himself,  of  Berenice  Euergetis,  of  Arsinod  Phila- 
delphus,  and  of  Arsinoe  Philoi)ator.  The  preamble  mentions 
with  gratitude  the  services  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  his  wise 
minister  Aristomenes;  and  the  enaclment  orders  that  the 
statue  of  the  king  shall  be  worshipped  in  every  temple  of  Egypt, 
and  be  carried  out  in  the  processions  with  those  of  the  gods  of 
the  country ;  and  lastly  that  the  decree  is  to  be  carved  at  the 

2  G 
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foot  of  every  statue  of  the  king  in  sacred,  in  common,  and  in 
Greek  writing"*  (Sharpe).  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  stone  is  remarkable  for  having  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  monumental  writing, 
and  for  having  furnished  a  key  to  its  interpretation.  Dr.  Young 
giving  the  first  hints  by  establishing  the  phonetic  value  of  the 
hieroglyphic  signs,  which  were  followed  up  and  carried  out  by 
Champollion. 

Another  important  and  much  more  ancient  inscription  is  the 
tablet  of  Abydos  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Banks  in  a  chamber  of  the  temple  of  Abydos,  in  1818.  It 
is  now  greatly  disfigured,  but  when  perfect  it  represented  an 
offering  made  by  Rameses  II.,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  to  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  tablet  is  of  fine  lime- 
stone, and  originally  contained  the  names  of  fifty-two  kings 
disposed  in  the  two  upper  lines,  twenty-six  in  each  Una,  and  a 
third  or  lower  line  with  the  name  and  praenomen  of  Bameses  IL 
or  III.  repeated  twenty-six  times.  On  the  upper  line,  beginning 
from  the  right  hand,  are  the  names  of  monarchs  anterior  to  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  The  names  in  the  second  line  are  those  of 
monarchs  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
dynasties.  The  King  Rameses  II.  probably  stood  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  tablet,  and  on  the  other  is  the  low€r  part  of  a  figure 
of  Osiris.  The  lateral  inscription  is  the  speech  of  the  deceased 
king  to  "  their  son  "  Rameses  II. 

The  tablet  of  Kamak,  now  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Biblio- 
thdque  at  Paris,  was  discovered  by  Burton  in  a  chamber 
situated  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  temple-palace  of  Thebes, 
and  was  published  by  its  discoverer  in  his  *  Excerpta  Hiero- 
glyphica.'  The  chamber  itself  was  fully  described  by  Rosellini 
in  his  *  Monumenti  Storici.'  The  kings  are  in  two  rows,  over- 
looked each  of  them  by  a  large  figure  of  Thotmes  III.,  the  fifth 
king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  In  the  row  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  are  thirty  one  names,  and  in  that  to  the  right  are 
thirty,  all  of  them  predecessors  of  Thotmes.  The  Theban  kings 
who  ruled  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Hyksos 
invaders  are  also  exhibited  among  the  lists.  Over  the  head  of 
each  king  is  his  oval,  containing  his  royal  titles. 

*  A  second  copy  of  this  inscription,  in  hieroglyphic  and  demotic 
cliaracters,  has  been  found  by  Professor  Lepsius  in  the  court  of  the  great 
temple  of  Isis,  at  Philae, 
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A  most  yaluable  tablet  of  kings  has  been  lately  diseovered 
by  M.  Mariette  in  a  tomb  near  Memphis,  that  of  a  priest  who 
lived  xmder  Eameses  II.,  and  was  called  Tunar-i.  It  contains 
two  TOWS  of  kings'  names,  each  twenty-nine  in  number.  Six 
have  been  wholly  obliterated  out  of  the  upper  row,  and  five 
out  of  the  lower  row.  The  upper  row  contains  the  names  of 
Eameses  11.  and  his  predecessors,  who  seem  all  meant  for  kings 
of  Upper  Sgypt,  or  kings  of  Memphis  who  ruled  over  Upper 
Egypt,  while  the  names  in  the  lower  row  seem  meant  for  con- 
temporaneous High  Priests  of  Memphis,  some  or  all  of  whom 
may  have  called  themselves  kings  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  result 
of  the  comparison  of  this  tablet  with  other  authorities,  namely 
Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  contradict  the  longer  views  of  chronology  held  by 
•Bunsen,  Lepsius  and  others.  Thus,  reading  the  list  of  names 
backwards  from  Eameses  II.  to  Amosis,  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  this  tablet,  like  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  immediately 
jumps  to  the  kings  of  Manetho*s  twelfth  dynasty ;  thus  ai^uing 
that  the  intermediate  five  dynasties  mentioned  by  Manetho 
must  have  been  reigning  contemporaneously  with  the  others, 
and  add  no  length  of  time  to  a  table  of  chronol<^y.  There  is 
also  a  further  omission  in  this  tablet  of  four  more  dynasties. 
This  tablet  would  thus  seem  to  confirm  the  views  of  the  opponents 
of  the  longer  chronology  of  Bunsen  and  others,  by  striking  out 
from  the  long  chronology  two  periods  amoimting  together  to 
1536  years.  But  a  complete  counterpart  of  the  tablet  of  Memphis 
has  been  recently  found  at  Abydos  by  M.  Mariette,  fully  con- 
firming the  chronology  of  Manetho,  and  bearing  out  the  views 
of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius.  The  Moniteur  publishes  a  letter  from 
M.  Mariette,  containing  the  following  statement : — "  At  Abydos 
I  have  discovered  a  magnificent  counterpart  of  the  tablet  of 
Sakharah,  Seti  I.,  accompanied  by  his  son,  subsequently  Bameses 
n.  (Sesostris),  presents  an  offering  to  seventy-six  kings  drawn 
up  in  Kne  before  him.  Menes  (the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty 
on  Manetho's  list)  is  at  their  head.  From  Menes  to  Seti  I.,  this 
formidable  list  passes  through  nearly  all  the  dynasties.  The 
first  six  are  represented  therein.  We  are  next  introduced  to 
sovereigns  still  unknown  to  us,  belonging  to  the  obscure  period 
which  extends  &om  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh.    From  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  the  new 
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table*  follows  the  beaten  track,  which  it  does  not  qnit  again 
during  the  reign  of  Thotmes,  Amenophis,  and  the  first  Barneses. 
If  in  this  new  list  everything  is  not  absolutely  new,  we  at  least 
find  in  it  a  yaluable  confirmation  of  Manetho's  list,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  science  we  can  hardly  expect  more.  Whateyer 
confirms  Manetho  gives  us  confidence  in  our  own  efforts,  even 
as  whatever  contradicts  it  weakens  the  results  we  obtain.  The 
new  tablet  of  Abydos  is,  moreover,  the  completost  and  best 
preserved  monument  we  possess  in  this  respect  Its  style  is 
splendid,  and  there  is  not  a  single  cartouche  or  oval  wanting. 
It  has  been  found  engraved  on  one  of  the  walls  of  a  small 
chamber  in  the  large  temple  of  Abydos." 

An  important  stone  bearing  a  Greek  inscription  with  equi- 
valent Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Lepsius,  at  San,  the  former  Tanis,  the  chief  scene  of  the  grand 
architectural  undertakings  of  Barneses  II.  The  Greek  inscrip- 
tion consists  of  seventy-six  lines,  in  the  most  perfect  preser- 
vation, dating  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  (b.o.  238). 
The  hieroglyphical  inscription  has  thirty-seven  lines.  It  was 
also  found  that  a  demotic  inscription  was  ordered  to  be  added 
by  the  priests,  on  a  stone  or  brass  stele,  in  the  sacred  writing 
of  the  Egyptians  and  in  Greek  characters ;  this  is  imfortunately 
wanting.  The  contents  of  the  inscription  are  of  great  interest 
It  is  dated  the  9th  year  the  7th  Apellaeus — 17  Tybi,  of  the  reign 
of  Euergetes  I.  The  priests  of  Egypt  came  together  in  Ganopus 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Euergetes,  on  the  6th  Dios,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  royal  honour  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
when  they  passed  the  decree  here  published.  They  enumerate 
all  the  good  deeds  of  the  king,  amongst  them  the  merit  of 
having  recovered  in  a  military  expedition  the  sacred  images 
carried  off  in  former  times  by  the  Persians,  and  order  great 
honours  to  be  paid  in  reward  for  his  services.  This  tablet  of 
calcareous  stone  with  a  rounded  top,  is  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  is  completely  covered  by  the  inscription.  The  discovery  of 
this  stone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  hieroglyphical 
studies. 

We  may  mention  here  another  inscribed  tablet,  the  celebrated 
Isiac  table  in  the  Museum  at  Turin.  It  is  a  tablet  in  bronze, 
covered  with  Egyptian  figures  or  hieroglyphics  engraved  or 
sunk,  the  outlines  being  filled  with  silvering,  forming  a  kind  of 
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niello.  It  was  one  of  the  first  objects  that  excited  an  interest 
in  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics,  and  elicited  learned 
solutions  from  Kircher  and  others.  It  is  now  considered  to 
be  one  of  those  pseudo-Egyptian  productions  so  extensively 
fabricated  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  its  hieroglyphics  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

The  Egyptian  obelisks  also  present  important  inscriptions. 
Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  that  of  Heliopolis :  it  reads  thus, 
"  The  Horus;  the  living  from  his  birth ;  the  king  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt;  Ba  Eheper  Ka;  Lord  of  the  two  diadems;  Son  of 
the  sun ;  Osirtasen ;  the  loved  of  the  God  of  Heliopolis  from 
his  birth;  Ever-living;  The  golden  Horus;  the  Qood  Grod;  Ea 
Eheper  Ea  to  the  first  celebration  of  the  panegyry.  He  (has) 
made  (this  obelisk)  the  eternal  generator.'' 

We  have  selected  these  few  examples  of  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions for  their  celebrity.  Almost  every  Egyptian  monument,  of 
whatever  period,  temples,  statues,  tablets,  small  statues,  were 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  all  generally  executed 
with  great  care  and  finish.  The  Egyptian  edifices  were  also 
covered  with  religious  or  historical  tableaux,  sculptured  and 
painted  on  all  the  walls;  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  one 
single  temple  there  existed  no  less  than  30,000  square  feet  of 
sculpture,  and  at  the  sides  of  these  tableaux  were  innumerable 
inscriptions,  equally  composed  of  ingeniously  grouped  figurative 
signs,  in  explanation  of  the  subjects,  and  combining  with  them 
far  more  happily  than  if  they  had  been  the  finest  alphabetical 
characters  in  the  world. 

Their  study  would  require  more  than  a  lifetime,  and  we  have 
only  space  to  give  a  few  general  hints. 


Greek. 

We  have  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions than  we  have  of  Egyptian  palsBOgraphy.  The  Greek 
alphabet,  and  all  its  variations,  as  well  as  the  language,  customs, 
aJid  history  of  that  illustrious  people,  are  better  known  to  us. 
Greek  inscriptions  lead  us  back  to  those  glorious  periods  of  the 
Greek  people  when  their  heroes  and  writers  made  themselves 
immortal  by  their  illustrious  deeds  and  writings.  What  emo* 
tions  must  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  archaeologist  who  finds  in 
a  marble  worn  by  time  the  funereal  monument  placed  by  Athens, 
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twenty-three  centuries  ago,  over  the  grave  of  its  warriors  who 
died  before  PotidsBa. 

*^  Their  soals  high  heaven  received ;  their  bodies  gained. 

In  Potidsea's  plains,  this  hallowed  tomb. 
Their  foes  unnumbered  fell :  a  few  remained 

Saved  by  their  ramparts  from  the  general  doom. 
The  victor  city  mourns  her  heroes  slain, 

Foremost  in  fight,  they  for  her  glory  died. 
Tis  yours,  ye  sons  of  Athens,  to  sustain, 

By  martial  deeds  like  theirs,  your  country's  pride." 

Our  chief  and  principal  aim  in  the  examination  of  a  Greek 
inscription  ought  to  be  the  discovery  of  its  period.  The  subject, 
if  it  belongs  to  history,  indicates  in  the  first  place  that  period, 
within  certain  limits;  but  it  is  more  accurately  recc^nised— 
1,  in  the  chronological  signs,  if  it  has  any ;  2,  in  their  absence, 
in  the  forms  of  the  letters  belonging  to  a  certain  period,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  the  inscription ;  lastly,  in  certain 
grammatical  forms  peculiar  to  the  more  ancient  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. The  dialect  which  is  employed  is  also  an  indication,  at 
least  topographical,  with  regard  to  the  country  in  which  the 
inscription  was  engraved. 

The  usual  chronological  signs  are— 1.  The  names  of  the 
magistrates  by  whose  authority  the  monument  was  executed,  or 
who  were  in  office  at  the  time  it  was  erected.  2.  Dates  derived 
from  some  era  adopted  in  each  state  of  Greece,  and  expressed 
according  to  the  calendar  peculiar  to  each  of  these  states.  Dates 
of  this  kind  are  only  found  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  a  later  period ; 
on  the  more  ancient — on  those  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Eomans — the  names  of  kings  or  magistrates  generally  mark 
the  period.  The  length  of  the  time  of  office  of  the  latter,  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  the  order  of  their  succession  inscribed  in 
the  public  archives,  left,  in  those  times,  no  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  expression  of  these  dates.  Modem  critical  scholars, 
c(Hubining  the  authority  of  inscriptions  with  the  statements  of 
historians,  have  succeeded  in  establishing  lists  of  the  succession 
of  Greek  magistrates  in  chronological  order,  and  in  connecting 
them  with  the  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  thus  form- 
ing useful  tables  for  the  establishing  of  epochs  of  ancient  history, 
and  the  determination  of  the  precise  date  of  a  monument.  A 
Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  an  archon  (Eponymus)  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  self-same  year  in  which  that  archon  was  in 
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(^ce,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions 
of  other  towns  or  counteies  of  which  lists  of  kings  or  magistrates 
have  been  established.  With  regard  to  dates,  properly  so  called, 
in  years,  months,  or  days,  we  must  remark  that  the  ancients 
never  employed  a  general  era.  When  a  period  was  established 
by  a  city  or  state,  its  origin  was  derived  from  some  important 
event  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  the  Olympiads,  hence  arise  a 
diversity  of  modes  in  the  notation  of  epochs,  whence  spring  a 
great  number  of  diflGiculties.  Chronologists  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  these  numerous  and  variable  eras,  and 
to  discover  a  means  of  making  them  harmonise,  and  of  connect- 
ing them  with  the  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Chronological 
tables  will  therefore  supply  the  interpretation  of  these  dates. 
The  principal  towns  of  Greece  adopted  their  own  dates,  but  in 
every  state  where  royal  authority  was  established,  the  dates 
were  taken  from  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king  who  then 
occupied  the  throne,  and  the  succession  of  their  kings  is 
sufficiently  well  known,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  reigns,  for 
one  to  arrive  at  every  certainty  on  that  subject.  Chronological 
tables  will  give  the  necessary  information  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  their  reigns. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  of  a  Greek  inscription  are  also  an 
approximate  indication  of  its  date.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  in  an  inscription  of  a  certain  date  the  use  of  a 
letter  which  was  not  as  yet  in  the  Greek  alphabet  at  that  same 
period.  The  Greek  alphabet,  like  that  of  all  the  ancient  nations 
of  Europe,  was  at  first  composed  only  of  sixteen  letters,  A  B  r  A 
EIKAMNOnPSTY,  which  were  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia.  At  a  later  period  Palamedes 
is  supposed  to  have  added  the  four  double  letters,  e  S  *  X,  re- 
presenting TH,  KS,  nH,  KI ;  to  these  twenty  Simonides  is  stated 
to  have  made  the  furliier  addition  of  Z  H  ■*■  O;*  before  the 

*  This  is  the  usually  accepted  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Greek  letters.  M.  Champollion  (*  Pal^ographie  Universelle*)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Greeks  already  possessed  an  alphabet  before  the  arrival  of 
Cadmus ;  that  Cadmus  taught  them  certain  letters  or  signs  of  sounds, 
which  their  alphabet  did  not  previously  contain,  and  that  these  new  letters, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  were  introduced  in  time  into  general  use.  But  the 
distinction  between  the  two  alphabets  was  not  lost  by  this  adoption ;  the 
learned  Greeks  still  distinguished  between^ the  ancient  national  alphabet,  the 
FelasgiCy  and  the  new  alphabet,  augmented  by  the  Phoenician  letters,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  or  Cadmian  alphabet.    The  Pelasgic  or 
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adoption  of  which  two  omicrons  (O  O)  were  used  instead  of  O, 
and  two  epsilons  (££)  for  H,  and  as  this  alphabet  came  generally 
into  Tise  at  Athens  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides^  b.o.  403, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  result  that  an  inscription  in  which  one 
or  several  of  these  letters  are  found,  must  be,  with  every  certainty, 
considered  as  posterior  to  Euclides,  and  to  the  year  b.g.  408. 
The  first  twenty  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  to  be  met  with 
in  earlier  inscriptions.  The  digamma,  or  double  gamma,  corre- 
sponding to  the  vau  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  F  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  is  found  in  some  early  inscriptions— it  is  seen  on  the 


primitive  alphabet  was  composed  of  sixteen  letters,  representing  only  the 
dimple  and  primitive  sounds.  To  Cadmus,  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
indebted  for  four  new  signs,  nearly  all  aspirated,  Z,  6,  ^,  X ;  the  sounds 
of  which  exist  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  these  signs  becoming  necessary 
for  the  few  Phoenician  words  which  the  Greeks  adopted. 

All  tradition,  as  M.  Peile  observes,  on  this  point  is  worthless,  unless 
it  is  borne  out  by  inscriptions.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  whole 
Phoenician  alphabet  was  borrowed  at  one  time,  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
characters  occur  on  the  oldest  inscriptions  we  possess.  The  variations 
from  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  the  alphabets  of  Greece  and  Italy  are 
carefully  traced  in  the  article  on  the  alphabet  in  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.'  It  is  now  generally  accepted  by  Le  Normant,  and  others,  that 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  the  parent  of  the  Greek,  and  of  almost  every 
alphabet,  properly  so  called,  existing  in  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  itself  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic,  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  being  sufficiently  striking  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 
The  Egyptian  hieratic  was  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic.  The 
Phoenician  is  thus  traced  up  to  its  original  pictorial  stage,  and  hiero- 
glyphic source. 

The  Moabite  stone  affords  the  oldest  example  of  an  inscription  in 
Phoenician  characters.  These,  according  to  Dr.  Ginsburg,  were  common 
before  b.c.  700  to  all  the  races  of  Western  Asia,  and  were  used  in  Nineveh, 
Phoenicia,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Moab,  Cilicia,  Cyprus:  so  that  we  have 
here  the  alphabet  ^  from  which  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  all  other 
European  alphabets  have  been  derived,  the  veritable  prototype  of  modem 
writing.** 

'*  As  we  find  among  them,**  writes  Bishop  Colenso, ''  representatives  of  all 
the  ttcenty-two  letters  of  the  ancient  Semitic  alphabet  (on  the  Moabite 
stone  only  twenty  occur),  the  story  that  only  sixteen  were  brought  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  falls  at  once  to  the  ground,  and,  doubtless,  the 
whole  Phoenician  alphabet  was  taken  over  by  the  Greeks  from  Eladmus, 
that  is,  *  the  man  of  the  east,*  for  kedem  in  Hebrew  means  the  East.** 

The  Moabite  stone  records  three  series  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having  rebelled  against 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  B.C.  898,  and  who  lived  therefore  about 
B.C.  900,  only  seventy-five  years  after  Solomon's  time,  and  may  have 
erected  this  stone  about  B.C.  890. 
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Elean  tablet  It  preyailed  more  particularly  in  the  .^k>lic  dialect  » 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  koppa  9,  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
koph,  is  found  in  many  of  the  older  Greek  inscriptions^  and  on 
the  coins  of  Croton  and  Corinth.  It  was  used  only  when  the 
following  vowel  was  O.  The  Q  appears  rarely  before  b.o.  403. 
The  long  O,  on  the  early  inscriptions,  was  represented  by  an  O 
with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  as  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Aboosimbel,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Psammitichus,  b.o.  600* 
The  size  and  form  of  these  letters  thus  furnish  important  data 
for  determining  the  approximate  period  of  an  inscription.  The 
direction  of  the  lines  of  an  inscription  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  period.  The  Greeks,  following  the  mode  used  by  Eastern 
nations  of  Semitic  origin  (the  languages  of  the  Aryan  race  are 
read  from  left  to  right),  at  first  wrote  from  right  to  left;  no 
monument,  however,  has  come  down  to  us  that  can  with  certainty 
be  attributed  to  the  period  in  which  this  method  was  exclusively 
in  use.  Inscriptions  of  a  single  line  are,  it  is  true,  written  in 
this  manner,  as,  for  instance,  the  inscription  found  by  Colonel 
Leake  on  a  small  votive  helmet  at  Olympia,  and  the  inscription 
on  an  early  vase  of  Athens,  IMaNOA0ANE0aNa0ANOT,  but 
the  first  line  of  an  inscription  which  belongs  to  the  second  mode 
of  writing  adopted  at  a  later  period  by  the  Greeks,  is  always 
inscribed  from  left  to  right.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  very 
early  period  is  the  great  irregularity  of  size  in  the  letters,  the  0 
being  generally  very  small.  The  second  mode  is  termed  Bou- 
strophedon,  ^V'aTpo<l>ri'dov,  or  ox-tuming-wise,  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  lines  alternated,  as  in  the  course  of  a  plough,  so 
that  the  first  line  began  on  the  left,  the  second  on  the  rights 
immediately  beneath  the  end  of  the  first.  The  most  ancient 
inscriptions  (of  which  the  Sigean  is  an  example)  are  writt^i 
in  this  manner,  which  is  thus  a  certain  indication  of  an- 
tiquity— ^when,  however,  the  primitive  form  of  the  letters  is 
in  harmony  with  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  lines ;  for 
the  Boustrophedon  has  been  imitated  at  a  period  when  it  was 
no  longer  in  use,  so  as  to  give  the  inscription  the  appear- 
ance of  an  antiquity  which  it  did  not  in  reality  possess.  An 
inscription,  therefore,  written  in  Boustrophedon,  should  be  care- 
fully examined  to  see  if  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  spelling 
of  the  words  concur  in  proving  its  authenticity,  as  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Greek  style.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  about  the 
eighth  century  b.o.,  the  Boustrophedon  was  abandoned,  and  the 
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uniform  dii'ection  of  the  Knes  from  left  to  right  generally  adopted. 
An  inscription  will  be  thus :  1.  In  the  first  style,  and  in  the 
most  ancient,  if  it  is  traced  from  right  to  left,  and  if  the  letters 
have  the  forms  of  the  early  alphabet :  no  inscription  is  known 
of  this  first  period.  2.  In  the  second  style,  and  anterior  to  the 
seventh  century  b.o.,  if  it  presents  the  forms  of  the  alphabet  of 
that  period,  and  if  its  lines  are  traced  in  the  manner  termed 
Boustrophedon.  3.  In  the  third  style,  and  anterior  to  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  b.o.,  if  not  being  traced  in  the  Boustrophedon, 
it  does  not  present  any  of  the  four  double  letters,  z,  ^,  H,  a,  and 
if  the  forms  of  the  letters  still  preserve  the  traces  of  the  old 
style.  (It  must  be  stated  here  that  the  presence  of  the  H  in  in- 
scriptions of  this  period  will  not  invalidate  their  antiquity,  as  it 
is  introduced  as  an  aspirate,  as  HEKATON,  ckutov,  and  not  as  a 
long  E,  which  was  expressed  in  inscriptions  of  that  period  by 
two  E*s,  as  MATEEP  for  MATHP).  4.  In  the  fourth  style,  and 
posterior  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  after  the  archonship 
of  Euclides,  b.o.  403,  if  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  are  found  in  an  inscription.  In  the  year  b.c.  403,  the 
laws  of  Draco  and  Solon,  as  revised,  and  as  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  five  hundred  nomothette,  and  by  the 
senate,  were  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Poecile 
Stoa,  on  which  occasion  the  full  Ionic  alphabet  of  twenty-four 
letters  was  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  public  acts.  Inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind  are  the  most  usual.  These  may  be  also  divided 
into  a  number  of  different  epochs,  comprising  a  period  of  nine 
centuries,  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.  A  vertical 
mode  of  engraving  inscriptions  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
Greeks,  termed  kionedon,  or  columnar.  In  this  mode  of  engrav- 
ing monumental  inscriptions,  the  letters  were  ranged  perpen- 
dicularly, and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  an  equal 
number  of  letters  in  each  line.  A  Greek  inscription  in  this  style, 
containing  an  inventory  of  valuable  articles  kept  in  the  opistho- 
do/nos,  or  treasury  of  the  Parthenon,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  its  orthography,  however,  Visconti  affirms  that  it  is  pos- 
terior to  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  that  is,  after  the  year 
B.O.  403. 

Eirchhoff  distinguishes  two  main  divisions  of  Greek  alphabets 
-r-the  east  and  the  west ;  not  that  this  geographical  distribution 
is  exact,  but  it  is  the  most  convenient.  The  eastern  includes: 
first,  the  alphabets  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor — ^Halicamassus, 
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Ephesus,  Teos,  Miletus,  Colophon,  and  Bhodes,  which,  agreeing 
essentially,  became  that  Ionic  alphabet  that  was  adopted  at 
Athens,  B.C.  403,  and  is  the  Greek  alphabet  with  which  we  are 
familiar;  secondly,  those  of  the  ^gean  Islands — Thera,  Melos. 
Crete,  Faros,  Siphnos,  Thasos,  Naxos — in  which  Q  does  not 
stand  for  Omega,  but  occasionally  appears  as  O  for  Omicron,  and 
there  are  other  minnte  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  letters. 
Thirdly,  some  of  the  alphabets  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  which 
have  a  closer  affinity  to  the  Ionic  than  to  their  neighbours,  viz. 
the  old  one  of  Attica,  down  to  01.  94— Argos,  Ck)rmth  and  its 
colonies,  Corcyra,  and  even  Syracuse.  The  western  division 
includes  the  remainder  of  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper  and  their 
Sicilian  and  Italian  colonies;  these  are  marked  by  peculiar 
variations  of  certain  characters,  especially  g,  e,  h,  th,  Z,  r,  and  9 ; 
by  the  use  of  h  as  the  aspirate  only ;  by  the  absence  of  omega, 
and  by  the  universal  application  of  the  symbol  *  to  denote, 
not  ps,  but  ch,  whilst  X  or  + ,  the  symbol  of  ch  in  the  eastern 
alphabets,  here  denotes  x.  The  most  important  alphabet  of  this 
group  is  that  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  the  west 
coast  of  Italy— OumaB,  Neapolis,  &c. — because  from  this  was 
derived  the  Lati  j  alphabet,  the  direct  progenitor  of  our  own. 

In  the  plate  will  be  found  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  most 
ancient  inscriptions,  taken  from  the  monuments  themselves.  By 
these  the  forms  Df  the  letters  can  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  observed  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Boman  period^ 
which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  forms  of  the  capital 
letters  of  the  Gceek  alphabet  as  used  at  the  present  day.  Wq 
must,  however, : ,  mark  that  the  forms  c  «  a>  of  the  letters  S  E  O, 
do  not  prove  the  late  period  of  an  inscription ;  these  forms  are 
common  to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  but  they  are  also 
found  on  seversd  monuments  of  an  early  date.  The  study  of 
original  monuments  will  furnish  a  number  of  data  for  distin- 
guishing the  relative  antiquity  of  inscriptions,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  in  this  short  treatise. 

After  these  few  general  observations  on  Greek  inscriptions, 
on  the  forms  of  the  letters,  on  the  direction  of  the  lines,  it 
remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  their  subjects,  on  the 
signs  peculiar  to  each  uf  them,  on  the  numerous  abbreviations 
observable  on  them,  a:  d  on  the  numerous  signs  employed  at 
different  periodF.  The  accurate  interpretation  of  the  text  will 
alone  lead  one  to  fully  recognise  the  object  and  usefulness  of  a 
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Greek  inscription  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  This  interpre- 
tation will  require  not  only  a  piofonnd  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  of  its  x)eriod,  but  also  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  style  called  lapidary,  which  is  found  in  the  Greek  texts 
traced  on  monuments,  and  if  we  consider  in  how  many  different 
countries  the  Greek  language  has  been  that  of  public  monuments, 
how  variable  has  been  the  introduction  of  certain  modes  of  ex- 
pression, according  to  the  different  places,  and  sometimes  also 
according  to  different  periods  in  the  same  place,  we  may  form 
an  idea  of  what  the  study  of  inscriptions  requires  to  make  it 
productive  of  important  results.  But  this  profound  critical 
knowledge  will  not  be  required  by  the  general  scholar  or  archsB- 
ologist.  Thus  there  will  not  be  expected  from  us  here  more 
than  some  few  general  hints,  with  regard  to  the  prominent  signs 
which  are  characteristic  of  their  different  epochs,  which  will 
lead  to  a  partial  knowledge  of  a  monument,  and  such  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  class  it  conveniently  in  a  collection. 

The  decrees  and  public  acts  of  cities  and  of  corporations, 
treaties  and  conventions  of  general  interest,  are  generally  pre- 
ceded by  an  invocation  to  good  fortune;  APAeHl  TYXHI. 
Sometimes  KAI  Em  20THPIHI,  "and  for  safety"  was  added, 
then  came  the  designation  of  the  city  or  corporation,  the  names 
of  the  magistrates  or  priests  in  office,  and  the  subject  of  the 
monument;  frequently  a  date  is  at  the  end  of  the  text,  as  well 
as  the  name,  either  of  the  person  who  drew  up  the  inscription, 
or  who  presided  at  its  execution,  or  of  the  artist  who  engraved 
it ;  the  name  of  the  magistrates  or  of  the  priests  are  sometimes 
placed  only  after  the  subject  of  the  monument.  In  the  short 
honorary  inscriptions  to  kings  or  citizens,  the  verb  of  the  sentence 
is  generally  understood ;  the  name  of  the  person  honoured,  either 
by  a  statue,  or  by  any  other  public  testimony,  is  written  in  the 
first  line  in  the  accusative ;  it  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
town  or  of  the  corporation  who  voted  the  monument,  and  the 
names  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  priest,  and  of  the  artist,  are 
at  the  end ;  a  decree  frequently  bears  the  word  *H*I2MA,  and 
when  it  is  in  favour  of  a  citizen  who  has  rendered  some  impor- 
tant service,  the  usuaI  reward  being  a  crown  decreed  by  the 
city,  the  crown  is  represented  over  the  decree,  and  the  name  of 
the  citizen  is  inscribed  within  it. 

When  any  treaty,  law,  or  other  public  document  had  to  be 
promulgated,  this  was  done  by  exhibiting  in  certain  places  of 
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public  resort  authenidcated  copies  inscribed,  first  on  perishable 
and  tdtimately  on  durable,  materials;  and  with  a  yiew  to  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  these  inscriptions,  they  were  very 
generally  among  the  Greeks  set  up  in  temples  or  in  public 
buildings,  which  afforded  every  possible  guarantee  for  their 
safe  custody. 

The  most  important  monumental  inscription  which  presents 
Greek  records,  illustrating  and  establishing  the  chronology  of 
Greek  history,  is  the  Parian  chronicle,  now  preserved  among  the 
Arandelian  marbles  at  Oxford.  It  was  so  called  from  the  sup- 
position of  its  having  been  made  in  the  island  of  Paros,  b.o.  263. 
In  its  perfect  state  it  was  a  square  tablet,  of  coarse  marble,  five 
inches  thick;  and  when  Selden  first  inspected  it  it  measured 
three  feet  seven  inches,  by  two  feet  seven  inches.  On  this  stone 
were  engraved  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece,  forming  a  compendium  of  chronology  during  a 
series  of  1318  years,  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Cecrops, 
the  first  king  of  Athens,  b.g.  1582,  and  ended  with  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus.  It  was  deciphered  and  published  by  the 
learned  Selden  in  1628.  It  makes  no  mention  of  Olympiads, 
and  reckons  backwards  from  the  time  then  present  by  years.* 

The  date  on  an  inscription  when  derived  from  a  local  era,  is 
sometimes  found  at  the  beginning.  Of  these  dates  there  are  a 
great  many  varieties.  The  date  most  easily  to  be  distinguished 
is  that  taken  from  the  years  of  the  reign  of  a  king.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  Greek  letters  or  in  ciphers;  in  the  first  case  they 
present  no  difficulty,  but  in  the  latter,  the  variations  which 

*  The  first  era,  or  computation  of  time,  from  an  epoch  made  use  of 
among  the  Greeks,  was  that  of  the  Olympiads.  The  reckoning  was  made 
to  commence  from  the  games  at  which  Coroebus  was  the  victor,  being  the 
first  at  which  the  name  of  the  victor  was  recorded.  The  Olympiad  of 
Coroebus,  accordingly,  is  considered  in  chronology  as  the  first  Olympiad. 
Its  date  is  placed  108  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  games  by  Iphitus, 
and  is  calculated  to  correspond  with  the  year  B.O.  776.  Timseus,  of 
Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  283-247) 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish  an  era,  by  comparing  and 
correcting  the  dates  of  the  Olympiads,  the  Spartan  kings,  the  archons  of 
Athens,  and  the  priestesses  of  Juno.  This  Olympiad  era  was  chiefiy  used  by 
historians,  and  is  scarcely  eyer  found  on  inscriptions.  The  Olympiad  era 
met  with  on  inscriptions  is  another,  or  a  new  Olympiad,  which  came  into 
use  under  the  Roman  emperors.  It  began  in  01.  227.3  (a.d.  131),  in 
which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the  Olympieion  at  Athens ;  and  accoi'dingly 
we  find  01.  227.3  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olympiad,  01.  228.3  (a.d.  135)  as 
the  second  Olympiad  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.), 
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existed  among  the  Greeks  in  the  mode  of  noting  nnmbers,  may 
prove  embarrassing.  It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the 
tWenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  adopted  as  signs  for 
numbers,  according  to  their  order  in  the  alphabet.  This  nnme*- 
rioal  alphabet  being  the  most  usual,  we  must  here  state  that  the 
signs  which  were  in  use  before  this  application  of  letters  to  the 
expression  of  numbers,  were  signs  taken  in  general  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  words  expressive  of  these  numbers.  In  the 
following  list  the  usual  number  precedes  its  equivalent  in  Greek. 
1— I;  2— II  and  A;  3— III;  4— IIII;5— H;  6— Sand  H;  7— EBAM; 
8— mil;  9— nmi;  10 -a or v;  11— ai,a;  12— aii,  b;  13— aih 
orTPISA;  14 -Aim  or  E;  15*-An  or  EK-| ;  20— AAorAv;  25 
— ZO  or  AyH;  30— AvA  or  wv;  40— aaaa^  tessapa;  f)0 — 
AAAAA  or  lAl ;  100— H.P. ;  200— cKN;  500— |h|  ;  1000— X;  6000 
— |X| ;  10,000— M.  When  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  letter  L,  which  precedes  them,  indicates 
that  they  are  used  for  this  purpose,  when  the  word  ETOY2  or 
ETQN  is  not  found  on  the  inscription ;  this  L,  of  a  Eoman  form 
derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet,  is  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  AvKofiavros,  genitive  of  \vKdpas,  which  means  year. 
These  words  and  these  numbers  of  dates  are  in  the  genitive  in 
Greek,  as  they  are  in  the  ablative  in  Latin. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Greek  inscriptions,  to  distinguish  the  numerous  titles  of  magis- 
trates of  every  order,  of  public  officers  of  different  ranks,  the 
names  of  gods  and  of  nations,  those  of  towns,  and  the  tribes  of  a 
city;  the  prescribed  formulas  for  different  kinds  of  monuments; 
the  text  of  decrees,  letters,  &c.,  which  are  given  or  cited  in 
analogous  texts ;  the  names  of  menuments,  such  as  stels,  tablets, 
cippi,  &c.,  the  indication  of  places,  or  parts  belonging  to  those 
places,  where  they  ought  to  be  set  up  or  deposited,  such  as  a 
temple  or  vestibule,  a  court  or  peristyle,  public  square,  &c; 
those  at  whose  cost  it  was  set  up,  the  entire  city  or  a  curia,  the 
public  treasure,  or  a  private  fund,  the  names  and  surnames  of 
public  or  private  individuals ;  prerogatives  or  favours  granted, 
such  as  the  right  of  asylum,  of  hospitality,  of  citizenship;  the 
punishments  pronounced  against  those  who  should  destroyer 
mutilate  the  monument ;  the  conditions  of  treaties  and  alliances; 
the  indications  of  weights,  moneys,  and  measures. 

Votive,  dedicatory,  or  commemorative  inscriptions  always 
contain  the  names  of  the  gods  or  kings  to  whom  a  monument 
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is  dedicated,  and  the  names  of  the  town,  corporation,  of  the 
tribes,  functionaries,  or  private  individuals  who  erected  the 
monmnent ;  public  works  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  tribes 
or  of  private  individuals,  bear  also  inscriptions  commemorative 
of  their  munificence,  and  the  very  portion  of  the  building 
built  or  repaired  through  their  generosity  is  expressly  desig- 
nated in  the  text  of  the  inscription,  the  ancients  allowing  this 
competition  of  individual  zeal  for  public  utility. 

The  earliest  Greek  commemorative  inscription  to  which  a 
positive  date  can  be  assigned,  is  that  engraved  in  the  rock  at 
Aboosimbel  in  Nubia,  written  by  the  Greek  troops  who  accom- 
panied Psammetichus,  when  in  pursuit  of  deserters.  The 
inscription  records  that  when  Psammetichus  came  to  Elephan- 
tine, those  who  sailed  with  Psammetichus,  son  of  Theocles,  going 
beyond  Kerkis,  wrote  it.  The  reign  of  Psammetichus  dates  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  early  example  of  a  commemorative  inscription  of 
which  the  date  can  also  be  positively  fixed  is  that  lately  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Frick  on  the  bronze  serpent  with  three  heads, 
now  at  Constantinople,  which  supported  the  golden  tripod 
which  was  dedicated,  as  Herodotus  states,  to  Apollo  by  the 
allied  Greeks  as  a  tenth  of  the  Persian  spoils  at  Platesa,  and 
which  was  placed  near  the  altar  at  Delphi.  On  this  monument, 
as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  regent  of  Sparta, 
inscribed  an  arrogant  distich,  in  which  he  commemorates  the 
victory  in  his  own  name  as  general  in  chief,  hardly  mentioning 
the  allied  forces  who  gained  it.  This  epigram  was  subsequently 
erased  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  substituted  for  it  an  inscrij)- 
tion  enumerating  the  various  Hellenic  states  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  repulsing  the  Petsian  invaders.  The  inscription  contains 
exactly  what  the  statements  of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus 
would  lead  us  to  expect;  the  names  of  those  Greek  states 
wliidi  took  an  active  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Thirty- 
one  neones  have  been  deciphered,  and  there  seem  to  be  traces 
of  three  more.  The  first  three  names  in  the  list  are  the  Lace^ 
daamonians,  Athenians,  Corinthians.  The  remainder  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
as  they  are  given  by  Pausanias.  The  names  of  the  several  states 
seem  to  be  arranged  on  the  serpent  generally  according  to  their 
relative  importance,  and  also  with  some  regard  to  their  geo- 
graphical distribution.     The  states  of  continental  Greece  are 
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entunerated  first ;  then  the  islanders  and  outlying  oolonies  in 
the  north  and  west.  It  is  supposed  the  present  inscription  was 
placed  on  the  serpent  b.o.  476. 

The  dedicatory  inscriptions  on  the  statues  at  BranchidaB  pro- 
bably range  from  b.o.  580-520.  The  famous  Sigean  inscription, 
brought  from  the  Troad  to  England  in  the  last  century,  is 
now  admitted  to  be  not  a  pseudo-archaic  imitation,  as  Bockh 
maintained,  but  a  genuine  specimen  of  Greek  writing  in  Asia 
Minor,  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Branchidse  in- 
scriptions. Eirchhoff  considers  it  not  later  than  Olympiad  69 
(B.O.  504-500). 

A  most  interesting  inscription  of  the  archaic  period  is  the 
celebrated  bronze  tablet,  which  Sir  William  Gell  obtained  &om 
Olympia,  and  on  which  is  engrayed  a  trealy  between  the  Eleans 
and  HersBans.  The  terms  of  this  specimen  of  ancient  diplomacy 
are  singularly  concise.  Eirchhoff  places  this  inscription  before 
Olympiad  75  (b.o.  480) ;  Bockh  assigns  it  to  a  much  earlier  date. 
In  any  case,  we  may  regard  this  as  the  oldest  extant  treaty  in 
the  Greek  language.  It  must  have  been  originally  fixed  on  the 
wall  of  some  temple  at  Olympia. 

A  series  of  Athenian  records  on  marble  has  been  found  in- 
scribed on  the  wall  of  the  Parthenon,  while  others  haye  been 
put  together  out  of  many  fragments  extracted  from  the  ruins  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  from  excavations  at  Athens.  Of  the  public 
records  preserved  in  these  inscriptions,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  classes :  the  tribute  lists,  the  treasure  lists,  and 
the  public  accounts. 

An  interesting  inscription  has  been  lately  brought  to  light  in 
the  diggings  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  It  is  the  treaty-stone 
between  Athens  and  Chalcis.  The  inscription  is  of  the  days  of 
Pericles,  and  records  the  terms  on  which  Chalcis  in  Euboea  was 
again  received  as  an  Athenian  dependency  or  subject  ally  after 
its  revolt  and  recovery  in  b.o.  445.  The  event  is  recorded  in 
Thucydides.  The  inscription  is  in  Attic  Greek,  but  the  spelling 
is  archaic. 

An  act  of  piety  or  of  adoration  to  a  divinity,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular temple  devoted  to  that  purpose,  either  by  a  legal  privilege, 
or  through  the  effect  of  the  general  opinion  of  devotees,  is  termed 
a  nPOSKYNHMA.  Private  individuals  performed  this  act  of 
devotion  either  for  themselves  or  in  the  name  of  their  parents, 
and  of  their  friends  at  the  same  time,  and  they  included  their 
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own  names  in  the  commemorative  inscription  which  they  had 
engraved  or  written  on  some  part  of  the  temple ;  kings  appointed 
for  these  religious  duties  certain  functionaries,  who  received 
this  especial  mission,  and  who  never  neglected  to  introduce  in 
the  inscription  that  they  had  fulfilled  this  mission  in  the  name 
of  the  king  mentioned  in  the  first  lines.  It  appears  also  that 
the  same  king  gave  the  same  mission  several  times  during  his 
reign,  and  that  the  general  use  of  this  religious  homage  was 
peculiar  to  Egypt  during  the  Greek  and  Eoman  period.  In  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Philse  many  of  these  irpoa-Kvvrmara  are  to  be 
seen.  A  great  number  occur  also  in  the  temples  of  Nubia,  in 
honour  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  of  the  other  gods  worshipped  in 
the  same  building.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  gives  the  following 
as  a  complete  formula  of  one  of  these  proskun^mata :  ''  The 
adoration  of  Gains  Capitolinus,  son  of  Flavins  Julius,  of  the  fifth 
troop  of  Theban  horse,  to  the  goddess  Isis,  with  ten  thousand 
names.  And  I  have  been  mindful  of  (or  have  made  an  adora- 
tion for)  all  those  who  love  me,  and  my  consort,  and  children, 
and  all  my  household,  and  for  him  who  reads  this.  In  the 
year  12  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Caesar,  the  15  of  Paiini.** 

Funereal  monuments  usually  bear  an  inscription  which  gives 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  deceased,  his  country,  his  age,  the 
names  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  his  titles  and  his  ser- 
vices, his  distinguished  qualities,  and  his  virtues.  Frequently 
a  funereal  inscription  contains  only  the  names  of  the  deceased, 
that  of  his  country,  and  acclamations  and  votive  formulsB 
generally  terminate  it.     A  few  examples  will  better  explain 

these     rules  :—XPH2T02     nPGTOY     eE22AA02     AAPEI2AI02 
HEAASnOTHS  ETON  *  IH.   HPQS  XPH2TE  XAIPE.      The   first 

word  is  the  name  of  the  deceased  Chrestus ;  the  second  word 
is  the  name  of  his  father  Protos,  the  word  vios  being  under- 
stood,, as  is  generally  the  case  in  Greek  inscriptions.  The  three 
words  which  follow  are  the  designation  of  the  country  of 
Chrestus,  a  Thessalian,  and  bom  in  the  town  of  Larissa,  which 
was  styled  Pelasgian  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  same  name.  The  words  ETON  IH,  mean  o/  eighteen  years ; 
the  age  of  the  deceased.  The  rest  is  an  acclamation :  "  Htro 
Chrestus  I  farewell  T'  These  words,  XAIPE,  EY^YXEI,  OAPSEI, 
which  express  similar  good  wishes,  frequently  terminate, 
alone,  funereal  inscriptions.  Other  inscriptions  read:  *IAQN 
KAAAinnOY  AISONEY2 ;— AAKIMAKH  KAAAIMAXOY   ANAFY- 

2  H 


? 
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PASlor.  The  first  two  words  of  each  of  these  inscriptioiiB  are 
proper  names :   1.  Philo,  the  sou  of  Callippne,    2.  Alcimacbe, 

daughter  of  GallimAchoB,  and  the  words,  aieoneys  and 
ANAnfPASlOY,  denote  members  of  two  of  the  174  demi  or  town- 
ships of  Attica.  The  towns,  boronghs,  and  villages  of  Attica, 
and  the  diyiaions  of  Athens,  which  formed  each  a  comnmDity 
inscribed  in  one  of  the  thirteen  tribes  (^Xai)  of  Athens,  vrere 
80  called.  The  oomnranity  or  town  of  the  .^Jxoneia  was  part  of 
the  Cecropian  tribe,  and  Ant^yms  of  the  Erechtheid  tribe. 
These  namss  of  places  should  be  carefoll;  noted  iu  an  inscriptdon, 
in  Older  to  prevent  any  mistake,  and  to  give  an  accnxatfi  and 
complete  interpretation  of  the  words.  The  following  should  be 
also  carefully  noted.  1,  The  honorary  titles  of  kings;  they 
serve  Bometimes  to  distinguish  those  who  have  borne  the  same 
name.  2.  The  names  of  places  and  titles ;  they  are  frequently 
written  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  with  the  first  letters  alone. 
FunctuaticHi  is  never  observable  in  Greek  inscriptions  on  nuable, 
the  words  themselves  are  seldom  or  never  separated,  and 
it  is  the  sense  and  grammatica]  construction  alone  which 
determine  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  form  the 
Bentence.  On  some  inscriptions  there  have  been  observed, 
principally  upon  funereal  monuments  of  a  late  date,  separate 
signs,  milled  with  the  words,  such  as  a  leaf,  a  triangle,  a 
straight  or  bent  line,  but  these  signs  have  rarely  any  meaning; 
Bometimes  they  are  symbols  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
inscription.  Sepulchral  inscriptions  came  into  general  nae 
shortly  before  the  Persian  war. 

The  abbreviations  or  sigla,  which  abound  in  all  Greek  inscrip- 
tione,  are  the  source  of  many  difficulties :  celebrated  scbohuv 
have  occupied  themselves  in  collecting  and  interpreting  them, 
and  the  learned  Corsini  has  written  on  this  subject  a  folio 
volume  ('  Notaa  Gnecorum '),  published  in  Florence  In  1708.  The 
study  of  Greek  paheography  has,  however,  furnished  several 
additions  to  that  work;  the  following  list  contains  the  most 
ueiiiil  abbreviations  which  are  found  in  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
is  n&iessarily  very  short  in  this  compendious  treatise ; 
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SIGLA ;  OE,  ABBBEVIATIONS  IN  GBEEK  INSOBEPTIONS. 


A.  TTpStTos,  first;  diro  (preposi- 
tion); AvTOKpaTap,  emperor. 

ATA.  T.  ayadfj  rvxa,  to  good 
fortune. 

AAEA*.  dSfX<^os,  a  brother. 

ANEe.  dv€6tjK€,  placed,  dedi- 
cated. 

AOEA,   AIIEAEYeEP.   aircXfV- 

Oepos,  freedman. 
APIS.  apKTTosj  the  best. 
APX.  &pxo^Vy  archon. 
AYT.  avTOKpdrcap,  emperor. 

B.  devTfpos,  the  second;  jSovXi}, 
C50iincil. 

BA2IA.  /Sao-tXfvf ,  Mng. 
B.  A.  PbvXrjs  doypariy  by  a  de- 
cree of  tiie  council. 
BIS.  fiia-iopov,  sepulchre,  tomb. 
BQ.  fiafjb6s,  base,  altar. 

TONE,  yoptvsy  father,  ancestor. 
rPA  ypa<l>(vs,  scribe,  writer. 
TXU,  yufi»4#co9,  gymnastic,  pub- 
lic games. 

A.  E.  ^rjp£ipxucr]s  l^ova-ias,  of  the 

tribuneship  of  the   people 
•  (title  of  the  Boman  empe-' 

rors). 
AESn.  bfoworrfs,  master,  lord. 

AHMQ2.  ^rjfiocrirj,  publicly. 
A.  M.  Diis  ManibuB;  A.  M.  S. 

Diis  Manibus  Sacrum  (Latin 

funereal  formulsB). 
A.  T.  titr^,  to  Jupiter.. 

EBA.  ffidopos,  seventh. 
EA.  EL  €ibS>v,  of  the  Ides. 


EZH.  eCrja-fVy  he  lived. 

EZH2.  €Cr}(r€v,  he  lived. 

E.  e.  €ijvoia  6(&v,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gods. 

EAEY.  tkevOcpos,  free. 

EN.,  ENe.  €vedb€,  here;  or  iv 
Be^j  in  God. 

ET.  €T&Vy  years,  age. 

ETE.,   ETEA.    cVeXfVTTyo-fv,    he 

died. 
EXTO.  ixtiptia-aro^  was  received. 

ZH.,    ZH2AN.    Chtras,    (fifravri., 

having  lived  (age). 

HM.  Tifiipa,  day;  HMEP  H.  ripA' 

pas  oKTfi),  eight  days. 

eE.  6€ois,to  the  gods. 

O,  E.  Oeois  imx'^pi'Oi'Sy  to   the 

gods  of  the  country. 
O.  H.  6€ois  rjpoariP,  to  the  gods 

heroes. 

KA.  Beois  KaraxBopiots,  to  the 

infernal  gods. 

GY.,  G2.,  ea  dcov,  Beosy  ^e^,  of 

(Jod,  God,  to  God. 

GY.,  GYrPI.    Bvydrrfpy    Bvyarpiy 

daughter,  to  the  daughter. 

IMP.  Ifrntpdrmp,  emperor. 
IP.  Up€vs,  priest. 
121.  to-tdi,  to  Isis. 

K.  Koiy  and. 

KA.  K<ik€vda>Vy  of  the  calends. 

KAI.  Kaia-apy  CSBSar. 

K.  B.  KiXtva-pari  fiovkrjs,  by  the 

order  of  the  council. 

2  H  2 
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K.  6.  KoraxOovlois  Bfois,  to  the 

infernal  gods. 
Kl.  K6irai,  he  lies. 
KOS.,  Kfi2.  Kov(rov\,  consul. 
K.  n.  Kckfva-fiaTi  iroKtas,  by  the 

order  of  the  city. 
KPAT.  KparioTosy  excellent. 
K2.  Kvpios,  lord,  master. 

K»  ^.  fceXcvo'/xari    <f)parpiaSi  by 

the  permission  of  the  tribe. 

public  expense. 

AAM.  XafjurpoTOTos,  most  splen- 
did. 

AEr.  Xeyi&vos,  of  the  legion. 

Aie.  \i6oSf  stone,  inscription, 
stele. 

M.,  MH.  ftrjvas,  month. 

M.  fivrjfjLelov,  monument,  tomb. 

MA.  ftdrrip,  mother. 

MAI.  p^iSiv,  of  the  calends  of 

May. 
MAP.  /lapriW,  of  the  calends  of 

March. 
ME.  p;rjvci>v,  of  the  months. 
MH.,  MP.  firynip,  mother. 
M.  X.  fivrifirjs  x^P^^f  ^  memory. 

N.,  NO.  vG)vo>p,  of  the  nones. 
NEPTE.  €V€pT€pos,  dead. 

SY2TAPX.  $varapx6sj  superin- 
tendent of  the  gymnasia. 

OIKAT.  01  KOToiKoi,  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

OKTB.  'OKTcoPpiav,  of  the  ca- 
lends of  October. 

IIAPAKATI.      irapaKoraTcBe^TiUf 

has    been    deposited,    en- 
trusted. 


HAPe.  UapOucos,  Parthian. 
IIAA.  irXdrvs,  breadth. 
nos.      Uoa-eibSiP,      Athenian 
month. 

n.  n.  narrfp  narpibos,  fiather  of 
his  country. 

nP.  Trp€(rfivT€pos,  priest. 

IIPE2B.  Trpca-ptvrris,  ambassa- 
dor, delegate. 

PO.  'Pflo/xaioff,  Boman. 

2.,  2EB.,   2EBB.,   2EBBB.,    o-«- 

Pa(rr6s,  Augustus,  and  Au- 
gusti,  when  two  or  three. 
Sometimes    OY   is   written 
instead  of  B. 
2IIEIP..  (nreipa,  cohort,  legion. 

2pt.  a-oyrrjpi,  to  the  SavioUT. 
22.  ayyickriTOV   ovyxwp^crci,  by 

the  consent  of  tiie  assembly. 
SO.  a-ajia,  the  body. 

T.  TokavTov,  a  talent  (money). 

T.  A.  B.  K.  A.  E.  r^  doyfjum 
PovXrjf,  KOI  boypMTi  iKKXija-ias, 

by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

TEIM.  TcipAs,  for  Tifxds,  honours. 

TK.  €<  Tav,  part  of. 

Y.  virep,  vi6s,  virareia,  Consul- 
ship, vTrdros,  consul.  . 

Y,  B.  xmofjLvrifui  /SovX^r,  monu- 
ment by  order  of  the  Senate. 

vnn.  vTrarcDi/,  of  the  consuls, 
being  consuls. 

*HAI.  *§Xi|,  Felix,  name. . 
$AAM.  ^Xdfirjv,  flamen. 

X.,  XAP.  x^^f  fayour,  gift,  or 

for  eycKa, 
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XEIP.     x"P<"'l'7^i 

surgeon. 


Q.  &pai,  hours  (in  the  Indica* 
tioD  of  the  age  of  deceased). 

a.  'OKTofiplas,  calendfi  of  Octo- 
ber, 

In  this  short  list  yre  have  not  included  proper  names,  the 
titles  »f  magistrates  of  different  kinds,  and  the  names  of  places. 
For  theee  we  mnst  refer  the  reader  to  the  more  complete  lists 
published  by  critical  Bcholars. 

ExAUPLBS  OF  QbbXK  iMHOKtPTIOKS. 

The  Sigean  Inscription. 

p/iKOA(|<0;f\/A;;TOH|| 

ralo.•fc^^o.:Kp^TjJfta 

||«lHi\>|;v\PTAT2n4)| 

The  Sigean  marble  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  palieo- 
graphical  monaments  in  existence.  It  ia  written  in  the  most 
ancient  Greek  characters,  and  in  the  Bonstrophedon  manner. 
The  purport  of  the  inacription,  which  in  sense  ia  twice  repeated, 
on  the  npper  and  lower  part  of  the  atone,  is  to  record  the 
presentation  of  three  yesaela  for  the  use  of  the  Prytaneum,  or 
Town  Hall  of  the  Sigeana.  The  upper  and  lower  inscriptions, 
in  oommcn  letters,  read  thus : 
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(JKUfobiKo  <^ayodiieo  eifu  to  H 

€fU  TOpflOK  Cp/XOKpaTOS  TO  ItpOKO 

par€0£  TO  .  vea-io  Kayo  Kpar^pa 

TTpoKomnf  KairurraTov  kcu  Hc^/x 

4rio'  KpriTTip  ov  €S  irpvravfiov  k 

ade  KCU  xnroK  boKa  five/ia  Stycv 

prirripiov  k  €v<rf  eav  df  ti  naa^ 

at  rfipjov  €£  n  ofUkfbcuvtVfUo 

pvravrjiop  Siycier  *  kcu  p.*  ciro 

cdofccy  2vK€  cKrey  Hcuo-ottos  Kai 

(vaiv,  HadcX^oi. 

The  first  inscription  is  thns  translated:  ''I  am  the  gift  of 
Phanodicus,  the  son  of  Hermocrates,  of  Proconnesus ;  he  gave  a 
vase  (a  crater),  a  stand  or  support  for  it,  and  a  strainer,  to  the 
Sigeans  for  the  Prytanenm."  The  second,  which  says,  '*  I  also 
am  the  gift  of  Phanodicns,"  repeating  the  snbstance  of  the 
former  inscription,  adds,  "  if  any  mischance  happens  to  me,  the 
Sigeans  are  to  mend  me.  iEsop  and  his  l^rethren  made  ma" 
The  lower  inscription  is  the  more  ancient.  It  is  now  nearly 
obliterated.  Eirchhoff  considers  it  to  be  not  later  than  Olympiad 
69  B.O.  (504r-500). 

Inscription  at  Aboosimbd, 

BA2IAE02  EAG0NT02  ES  EAE^ANTINAN  *AMATIXO(v) 
TAYTA  ErPA^AN    TOI   SYN  *AMATIX0I(^   TO!  (ry)  GEO- 

KA(0Y2) 

EHAEON   HAeON   AE  KEPKIOS  KATYHEPGEN   ISO    (cts  6) 

nOTAMO(0 

ANIH  AAOPAOSOS  O  HXEnOTASIMTO  AirYIITIOS  AE  AMA2IS 
ErPA*E  AAMEAPXON  AMOIBIXO(Y)  KAI  HEAE^OS  OYAAMO 

(Y).» 

This  inscription  is  thns  translated  by  Colonel  Leake :  ''  King 
Psammetichns  having  come  to  Elephantine,  those  who  were 
with  Psammetichns,  the  son  of  Theodes,  wrote  this.  They 
sailed  and  came  to  above  Eirkis  to  where  the  river  rises  (?)... 
The  Egyptian  Amasis.  The  writer  is  Damearchon,  the  son  of 
Amcebichns,  and  Pelephns,  the  son  of  Udamus."  The  in- 
scription is  interesting  and  curious  &om  its  style  and  from  the 

*  Bawlinson's  *  Herodotus,'  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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early  indicatioii  of  the  long  vowels,  H  and  Q  (the  latter  appa* 
rentiy  an  O  with  a  dot  in  the  centre),  which,  as  well  as  other 
arguments,  proves  that  they  came  gradually  into  use,  and  long 
before  the  time  of  Simonides,  who  was  not  bom  till  b.o.  55& 
Ibbph  in  PelephUB  looks  rather  like  the  old  k  or  koppa. 

Inscription  upon  the  stand  of  the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  at 

Delphi  out  of  the  Persian  spoUs, 

According  to  the  most  recent  and  the  most  trustworthy 
account,  the  following  is  the  inscription  actually  existing  upon 
the  bronze  serpeni.  which  formed  the  stand  or  support  of  the 
fieimous  tripod  (see  page  463). 

1st  line  (13th  wind)  :— 

AHOAONI  e(E)0  ANAeEMA(T)ON  .  .  .  AeAN(Al)0(I) 

2iid  line  (12th  wind)  :— 

KOP(l)NeiO(l)  (T)ErEAT(AI) 

3id  line  (11th  wind)  -- 

2EKyON(IOl)  AiriNATAI 

4th  line  (10th  wind)  :— 

MEFAPES  EHIAAYPIOI  EPXOMENIOI 

6th  line  (9th  wind) : — 

*AEIA2I(0)I  TPOZANI(OI)  EPMIoNE2 2 

6th  line  (8th  wind)  :— 

TIPYNeiOI  HAATAIES  GESHIES 

7th  line  (7th  wind)  :— 

MYKANES  KEIOI  MAAIOI  TENIOI 

8th  line  (6th  wind):— 

NASIOI  EPETPIES  XAAXIAE2 
9th  line  (5th  wind) : — 

2TYPE2  TAAEIOI  HOTEIAAIATAI 

10th  line  (4th  wind):— 

AEYKAAIOI  TANAKToPIES  KYeNIOI  2I*NI0I 

11th  line  (3id  wind)  :— 

AMnPAKIOTAI  AEHPEATAI 

2nd  wind : — 

*  *  *  *  *  • 

1st  wiiid : — 

*  *  *  *  *  • 
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•  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  not  preserved  in  this  transcript. 
They  are  irregular  and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  especially  the 
following :  y  is  expressed  by  0  or  < ;  5  by  the  Roman  D,  f  by  I, 
as  in  Lycian,  ^  by  0  or  ® ;  f  by  the  Roman  X ;  w  by  r ;  p  by 
R  or  R ;  v  by  V ;  <^  by  0 ;  and  x  ^7  '^  as  in  Etmscan. 
Neither  i;  nor  co  occur,  the  former,  except  in  terminations,  is 
commonly  replaced  by  A,  \7hile  the  latter  is  expressed  by  O, 
The  digamma  is  used  in  two  places,  under  its  ordinary  form  f. 


Tl\e  Potldsean  Inscription. 

This  ancient  inscription  served  as  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Atheniafa  warriors,  who  lost  their  lives  under  the  walls  of 
Potidsea  in  the  year  b.o.  432.  It  originally  consisted  of  twelve 
elegiac  verses,  but  has  suffered  considerable  injury.  Thiersch's 
restoration  of  this  inscription  is  here  presented  for  the  use  of 
such  readers  as  may  desire  to  compare  it  with  the  original. 
The  brackets  show  the  words  which  Thiersch  has  supplied. 

'A^avarfoi/  kK^os  oihe  <^tXi7  irepi  irarpibi  Beipai 

OTiiiaiveiv  [t  dptTTjv  icfjLCVOL  (r<^€Tf/>7;i/, 
Ktti  7rpoy6va>[y  tov  Bvfiov  €vi  crTri6€(r(rL  <f)€povT€S 

yiKTjv  evTroXcfiofx  {jiapvdficvoi  icaBeXov, 
alBijp  pip.  ylryxo-s  VTrcScJaro,  (rto[jiaTa  Be  x^^^ 

T&p  Be.     UorcLdaias  B*  apxfn,  irvkas  f[iiT€(rov 
€xBpS)v  S^ol  pfv  €xpv(ri  Ta<fiov  pepos,  ol  [Be  (fivyovres 

T€ixos  TrKrrordrqv  ekinB^  tBevro  [jStov 
avBpas  pep  nokis  ^Be  iroQei  km  8[rfpos  ^Epex^tios, 

irpoaQe  UoreiBaias  ot  Qavov  ep  wp[ppaxois 
iraiBes  ^ABrjvanxtv  yjntxt^s  B*  am(ro'o[ira  Bevres 

r]\)OC\a^avT*  aperrjv  km  TTOTJjOtd*]  €VKk[ei(rap.']  * 

This  most  interesting  inscription  not  only  commemorates 
an  historical  event  which  is  minutely  described  by  Thucydides, 
but  is  also  curious  in  a  palsBographical  point  of  view.  It  only 
contains  one  form  of  the  letter  e,  viz.,  €,  which  serves  both  for 
the  short  and  long  e.  The  letter  H  is  used  as  a  mark  of 
aspiration,  and  no  double  letters  are  employed;  Si,  for  instance, 
is  represented  by  x^*  and  yj/  in  ylrvxas  by  (fis.  The  o  is  used  both 
for  the  «  and  the  ov  of  a  later  day. 

*  A  metrical  translation  of  this  is  ^yen  at  page  454. 
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Inscription  on  the  base  of  an  Honorary  Statue  on  the  Acropdis* 

O  AHM02 

20KPATH  2QKPAT0Y2  GOPIKION 

OYNEKA  2A2  EAAH2AN  AHO  $PEN02  A31A  M0I2AN 

20KPATE2  OirnON  YIE2  EPIXGONIAAN 

TOYNEKA  201  20*IAS  EA02AN  TEPAS  AI  TAP  AGANAI 

OIAI  I2AN  TOIQIA  ANAPI  TEKEIN  XAPITA 


The  Athenian  People  erects  this  Statue  of  Socrates^  the  Son  of 

Socrates  of  Thoricus. 

**  The  Sons  of  Athens,  Socrates,  from  thee 
Imbibed  the  lessons  of  the  Muse  divine ; 
^        Hence  this  thy  meed  of  wisdom :  prompt  are  we 
To  render  grace  for  grace,  our  love  for  thine." 

Wordsworth* s  Athens, 


^H^IZMA  THE 

BOYAHE 

KAI  TOY  AHMOY  TON 

PAMNOYEION  HPQAHE  BIBOYA 

AION  nOAYAEYKIQNA  IIinEA  ANEGHKEN 

EK  TON  lAIQN  O  GPE^AE  KAI  *IA 

HEAE  OS  YION  TH  NEME 

EEI  H  MET  AYTOY  EGYEN  EYME 

NH  KAI  AIMNHETON  TON 

EAYTOY  TPO^IMON 

This  inscription,  found  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  at  Bhanmns, 
records  the  dedication  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  had  a  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  a  statue  of  one  of  his  adopted  children^ 
Polydeucion,  to  the  goddess  Nemesis. 
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A  Oreek  inscription  found  in  front  of  the  great  Sphinx.  It 
rocoids  the  merits  of  Balbillos,  who,  as  we  leam  from  Tacitus 
and  Seneca,  was  appointed  Govemot  of  Egypt  by  Nero  abont 
A.D.  56. 


OOtCTHNAlTflnbKTK .__ 

■  -AN  nOIH  CAM  ENOCEIEMmiHMEIHTlBEFICWWJSia] 
^  ONaMBI/NAONHrB^ONMIAiiETACTOnW&i 

FIT&DfAiaEFrEDAniAHm^VtAnAnNA.WGO!ffl 

AirrnrociacTorNEfAOrtiijPEfcCAnKv&MQ 

^  .'HCflllttlAtANABIOlOCrDTrOBrfTEACeB 
f&l  CAHOlliUIHCBOiGlPELJC  AHT  OIToTeiI 

.  .,.  _  EirHWGMEA  KAWiNAOEiUAiw  I 
INAEINHNnAP*.  HA  VoK  aH 
AKBEKTCOM  E:Wi<:PVAP!CHENOUArAd 
Oh  THNAPOCMTOY  E  YEPfECIAU 
11;;,  H         I Z  /^ITTM 

WpCoeEOl'FAirOYXAPlTmTJECTHAE" 


■lU)N£i 


Wf-WXinEnonTHNfAl  CCoTHPArWETiuNflim, 

iMifiC^riEnt^EiarMTiiiAiYna'ciYDATEP-^. — 

bEHRMtMOCTEnAEiCTHCtaf^OYSAtoni 


FP- 

rNnEflEI   EON  rPAMtiATAIFi^OC 

J    mui                          AOOHPiH- 

rro 

noivn                         ACTHN 

GEY-              v\ 

k^AKi                     \, 

__ 
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1.  cTTCi  Nfpap  Kkavbios  Kcuactp  Sf/Saorof 

2.  TfpfiavLKOS  avTOKpartup  6  ayciBos  daipMv  njs 
8.  OLKovfjxvrjs  crvv  dsrainv  ois  €V€py€Trfir€v  aya 

4.  Bois  TTjv  AiyvTTTOV  Tqv  (vapyeaTOTriv  irpopoi 

5.  av  iroirf<rafjL(vos  tnefi'^ev  fjfxeiv  Tifiepiov  KXavdt- 

6.  ov  )3aX)3iXXoi/  fjiyepjova  8ia  be  ras  tovtov  xa- 

7.  pvras  KM  evepyca-ias  rrk^fivpovs  dnaa-iv  ayoBois  ij 

8.  AiyvTTTOs  ras  tov  NciXov  ba)p€as  airav^op^- 

9.  vas  /car'  cros  d€<apov<ra  wv  pjoKkov  airtkav- 

10.  <T€  TTjs  BiKaias  avapatrcios  tov  Beov  ebo^c 

11.  Tois  ajTO  Ktofvqs  BovcrcipeoDs  ArfTO  rroXei- 

12.  TOV  irapoiKov<Ti  Tais  TrvpafiKri  icat  roi;  ev  avT^ 

13.  KaTayeivop^voKri  Tonoypap.p.aT€V(ri  icat  Ka> 

14.  fioypap.p^iTevo'i  yl/r)<f)i(raa-6ai  Kai  avadcivai 

15.  (TTrjXrjv  XiBijnjv  irapa  ap 

16.  0)4  Apfiax^t  tK  Tav  €VK€xapiorfjjevov  ayad- 

17.  ap  TTjv  TTpos  avTov  €vfpy€a'tav 

18.  €^  av  €Vi(r 

19.  AiyviTTOV  KoKoKai 

20.  (ei  yap  Tag  uroBeov  cavrov  ;(a/>traff  ««  trriTXct 

21.  Co^iJL€vag  Tois  ifpoM  ypap-fuuriv  cuiovi  fii^pjO" 

22.  pevaOai  irapTi  napaycpop^pos  yap  fipMP, 

23.  ciff  rov  popop  Kai  Trpoaicvprftras  top  rjXiop 

24.  Appaxip.  (TTOimiP  Kai  aoynipa  rn  T€  ra)i/  irvpa- 

25.    p*hidP  psyaBftOTTITl  KCU  VTTCpOVO'ia  T€p<f)6€lS 

26.  6€rja-ap>€POg  re  trXfton/f  yfrap^p-ov  Bia  to  prjKos 

27.  rov  ypapjuaru  irptoTos, 

Translation  of  the  Inscription  to  Tt,  Claudius  BdHnllus, 

To  Good  Fortune. 

Since  Nero  Claudius  GsBsar  Augustus  Germanicus,  Autocrat^ 
the  good  deity  of  the  world,  in  addition  to  all  the  &rTours  he  has 
shown  to  Egypt,  has  demonstrated  his  care  for  the  country  most 
manifestly,  by  sliding  to  us  Tiberius  Claudius  Balbillus  as 
goyemor;  and  through  his  favours  and  actsof  kindness  abounding 
in  all  good  things,  Egypt  seeing  the  gifts  of  the  Nile  yearly 
increasing,  now  more  (than  eyer)  enjoys  the  proper  rising  of  the 
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deity  (i,e,,  the  river).  It  has  been  determined  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Busiris,  in  the  nome  of  LetopoLis,  who  live  near 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  local  clerks  or  collectors^  and  the  village 
collectors  in  it,  to  vote  and  dedicate  a  stele  of  stone  (15)  (20) 
Preserves?  his  godlike  favours  on  a  stele  living  in  sacred 
characters  to  be  remembered  for  ever,  for  having  come  to  our 
nome,  and  having  adored  the  Sun  Armachis  inspector  and 
saviour,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the  Pyramids  and  their 
surpassingness  delighted,  &c. 


PERPENNAE  ROMANO 

CON  S  P  Q  SYRAC 

ANEPI  OY  nPAmAECCi  CYPAKOCIGN  TO  AE  ACTY 

EKKAMATQN  ANEHNEYCE  KAI  EIAEN  ONIATOC  OPHN 

TOYNEKA  AAINEHN  MEN  ANECTHCANe  01  APICTOI 

EIKONA  THC  CO^IHC  AE  KAI  EN  CTHeECCIN  EXOYCIN 

To  Perpenna  the  Koman, 
of  Consular  dignity,  the  Senate  and  People  of  Syracuse. 
A  man  by  whose  wise  counsels  this  city  of  Syracuse  hath 
breathed  from  its  labours,  and  seen  the  hour  of  r6X)ose.  For 
these  services  the  best  of  its  citizens  have  erected  to  him  an 
image  of  marble^  but  they  preserve  that  of  his  wisdom  in  theii 
breasts. 

MiLseum  of  8yrcu:u8e, 


On  a  Gateway  at  Nicma, 

AYT0KPAT0PIKAI2APIMAYPKAAYAI0EY2EBEI 

EYTYXEI2EBAHMAPXIKH2SOY2IA2TOAEYTEPON 

ANeYnATOIIATPinATPIAOSKArrHIEPASYNKAHTO 

KAITOAHMOTQNPOMAIONHAAMIIPOTATHKAIMEnSTH 

KATAPISTHNEIKAIEQNnOAISTOTEIXOSEniTOYAAMnP 

YnATIKOYOYEAAEIOYMAKPEINOYHPESBEYTOYKAI 

ANTISPATHrOYTOYSEBKAISAPIOYANTONINOYTGY 

AAMnPOAOnSTOY 

Translation, 

'*  The  very  splendid,  and  large,  and  good  city  of  the  Nicseans 
[erects"!  this  wall   for  the  autocrat  Csssar  Marcus  Aurelius 
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Clandins^  the  pious,  the  fortunate,  august,  of  Tribunitial 
authority,  second  time  Proconsul,  father  of  his  country,  and  for 
the  Sacred  Senate,  and  the  people  of  the  Eomans,  in  the  time  of 
the  illustrious  Consular  Velleius  Macrinus,  Legate  and  Lieu- 
tenfmt  of  the  august  CsBsar  Antoninus,  the  splendid  orator/'-^ 
A.D.  269, 


Epitaphs. 
e    X 

NEGAPION  ,  TAYKY     XAIPE 
GANEIN  nEnPQTAI 


XPYCHC  ENeAAE  KEITAI 

OAirH  KONIC 

0NH2IM02  O  IIATHF 

KAI  XPY2AIEI2  H  MHTHP 

nOAYXPONIQ  TO  TAYKY 

TATfl  TEKNO  MNEIA2  XA 

PIN  EHOIHSAN  KAI  E 

AYT0I2 

Onesimus,  the  father,  and  Chryseis,  the  mother,  made  (this 
tomb)  for  their  sweetest  child,  Polychronius,  for  the  sake  of 
remembrance,  and  for  themselves. 


AESIAEOS  AY2ANI0  GOPIKIOS 
EFENETO  EFI  TEI2ANAP0  APX0NT02 
ATEGANE  EP  EYBOAIAO 
EF  KOPINGOI  TON  FENTE  IFFEON 

Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Dexileos,  who  was  bom  in  the 
archonship  of  Teisandros  (b.c.  414),  died  in  that  of  Eubulides 
one  of  five  killed  knights  at  Corinth.* 


Etruscan. 

In  early  times  the  dominion  of  Etruria  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  extending  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the 

•  Dyer's  *  Athens,*  p.  498. 
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sometimes  bilingual^  that  is  to  say,  in  Etruscan  above,  and  in 
Latin  below,  or  sometimes  the  reverse;  as  these  contain  chiefly 
names  written  according  to  the  two  alphabets,  they  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  restoring  the  Etroscan  alphabet.  5.  The 
relative  antiquity  of  an  inscription  may  be  recognised  by  the 
form  of  the  letters,  the  more  ancient  are  angular  in  their  shape> 
while  late  inscriptions  have  rounded  letters.  Some  inscriptions^ 
though  in  the  Etruscan  character,  are,  however,  Latin,  Oscan^ 
or  Umbrian. 

The  large  Etrtiscan  inscriptions  are  few,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  large  quadrangular  cippus,  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  presenting  forty-five  lines,  discovered  in  1822,  near 
Perugia. 

The  inscription  of  Perugia  occupies  two  sides  of  the  cippus, 
and  the  letters  are  coloured  red.  M.  Vermiglioli  conjectures 
that  it  relates  to  agrarian  matters,  to  rural  laws,  and  to  the 
linutation  of  lands.  The  more  probable  conjecture  by  modem 
archaeologists  is  that  the  inscription  is  a  contract  between  the 
families  of  Velthina  and  Afura  for  the  joint  occupation  or 
partial  sale  of  a  large  tomb  with  places  for  twelve  corpses.  The 
general  meaning  of  the  inscription  is  fairly  certain.  The  words 
Velthina  and  Afura  frequently  occur  throughout  the  inscrip- 
tion— Velthina  ten  times,  Afura  six  times.  Velthina  was  a  name 
of  a  noble  family  of  Perugia,  and  Afara  was  a  name  of  a  noble 
family,  one  branch  of  which  lived  at  Ohiusi,  and  another  at 
Montepulciano.  The  word  naper^a,  plural  form  meaning 
"  sepulchral  niches,"  or  "  burying  places,"  occurs  four  times  in 
conjunction  with  numerals. 

Next  to  the  Perugian  cippus  the  most  important  Etruscan 
inscriptions  are  the  San  Marino  inscription,  near  Perugia,  the 
Alethrias  inscriptions  from  Viterbo,  those  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Pompeys  at  Tarquinii,  and  the  inscription  of  the  MftrmiT^j  at 
Volterra. 

Opposite  opinions  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage and  inscriptions  are  held  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
German  writers.  "  Disgusted  (we  here  quote  Bunsen's  words) 
with  the  unscrupulous  and  rambling  method  of  Lanzi  and  his 
followers,  who  had  ransacked  the  Greek  dictionary  and  drawn 
largely  upon  their  own  imaginations  and  the  credulity  of  their 
readers,  in  order  to  make  the  Etruscan  language,  what  its 
alphabet  evidently  is,  an  archaic  form  of  the  Hellenic,  Niebnhr 
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maintained  that  the  Etruscan  was  a  purely  barbarous  language; 
that  it  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  other  more  or  less  Latin- 
izing tongues  of  Italy  proper,  of  the  Apennines,  and  even  of  the 
Alps ;  that  the  ruling  nations  of  Etruria  came  from  the  north ; 
and  that  the  roots  of  the  language  must  be  looked  for  in  KsBtia." 
This  verdict  of  Niebuhr  is  however  shaken  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Freund,  who,  after  travelling  through  the  country  (Tyrol, 
or  the  Grisons)  supposed  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  Rasena 
or  EtruscEins,  and  after  having  studied  the  language  of  the 
district,  lays  down  as  the  result  of  his  researches  that  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  is  more  probable,  that  the  Raeti  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Etruscans,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Gauls,  and 
migrated  thither  under  the  command  of  their  chief  RsBtius,  the 
open  Alpine  side  valleys  on  the  north  of  the  wide  plains  of 
Upper  Italy  oflfering  themselves  as  places  of  refuge  to  the  con- 
quered and  dispossessed  Etruscans.  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
tradition  in  the  Grisons  of  the  immigration  of  the  Etruscans 
into  the  country. 

Bunsen  adopts  Niebuhr*s  view  of  the  Rsetian  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  advances  the  theory  that  the  Etruscan  bears 
strong  marks  of  a  mixed  language,  from  the  circumstance  of 
such  grammatical  forms  as  have  been  ascertained  being  evidently 
analogous  to  what  we  know  of  Indo-Germanic  flexions,  whereas 
the  greater  part  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions 
prove  most  heterogeneous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tyrrhenic 
glosses  in  Hesychius,  and'^ihe  inscription  found  about  1836  at 
Agylla,  contain  words  much  more  akin  to  the  Greco-Latin 
stock.  A  mixed  language  of  this  kind  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  non-Italic  tribe  having  taken  possession  of 
Tyrrhenia  or  the  Mediterranean  part  of  Central  Italy,  subdued 
the  Italic  indigenous  population,  and  finally  adopted  their 
language,  as  the  Norman  conquerors  did  that  of  the  Saxon,  or 
the  Arabs  that  of  Persia.  The  intrinsic  nature  of  the  language, 
as  we  find  it  on  the  monuments,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Greek  words  were  a  foreign  element,  received  but  not 
understood.  Making  every  allowance  for  a  different  system  of 
vocalisation,  such  changes  as  Pultuke  for  Polynikes,*  Akhmiem 
for  Agamemnon,  are  unmistakably  barbarous,  and  betray  an 

*  Here  Bunsen  is  incorrect.     Pultuke  is  the  Etruscan  form  of  "  Pollux," 
not  of  Polynikes. 

2i 
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absolute  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  which  the  Greek  name  is 
composed. 

In  the  opinion  of  Muller,  the  Etruscans  were  a  race  which, 
judging  from  the  evidence  of  the  language,  was  originally  very 
foreign  to  the  Grecian,  but  nevertheless  had  adopted  more  of  the 
Hellenic  civilisation  and  art  than  any  other  race  not  of  the  Greek 
family,  in  these  early  times.  The  principal  reason,  according  to 
him,  is  probably  furnished  by  the  colony  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhe- 
nians,  which  was  driven  from  Southern  Lydia,  and  established 
itself  chiefly  around  Cssre  (Agylla)  and  Tarquinii.  The  latter 
city  maintained  for  a  while  the  dignity  of  a  leading  member 
among  the  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  always  remained 
the  chief  point  from  which  Greek  civilisation  radiated  over  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  Dr.  Corssen's  late  work  on '  The  Language  of  the  Etruscans,' 
he  considers  it  as  an  Aryan  language,  and  as  an  old  Italian 
dialect,  which  during  centuries  has  suffered  much  from  phonetic 
decay ;  but  it  is  evident  the  Etruscan  is  strictly  an  agglutinative 
dialect  of  the  Turanian  type. 

In  the  hands  of  Lord  Crawford  the  speech  of  the  EtmscanE 
turns  out  to  be  very  fair  High  Dutch,  or  Gothic ;  while  the  Eev. 
Isaac  Taylor  in  his '  Etruscan  Besearches,'  finds  a  key  to  the 
solution  of  Etruscan  in  the  Ugric,  or  Finnic-Turkic,  a  kindred 
Turanian  language. 

The  Etruscan  problem  must,  however,  still  be  considered 
unsolved,  though  much  has  been  done  to  help  it  forward,  and 
we  must  await  the  discovery  of  a  long  bilingual  inscription 
before  the  question  can  be  finally  settled.* 

*  To  the  many  theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
Etruscans,  may  we  be  allowed  to  put  forward  one  more  ?  In  oar  view  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  be  an  original  Turanian  race  which  formed  the 
underlying  stratum  of  population  over  the  whole  world,  and  which  cropped 
up,  like  the  Basques  in  Spain,  in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Etruria.  <*  The 
great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Turanian  races,"  as  Mr.  Fergusson  writes, 
"  is  that  they  were  the  first  to  people  the  whole  world  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  original  cradle  of  mankind.  Like  the  primitive  unstratified  rocks 
of  geologists,  they  form  the  sub-structure  of  the  whole  world,  frequently 
rising  into  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peaks,  sometimes  overflowing 
whole  districts,  and  occupying  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's  surface,  every- 
where underlying  all  the  others,  and  affording  their  disintegrated  materials 
to  form  the  more  recent  strata  that  now  overlie  and  frequently  obliterate 
them.  In  appearance  at  least,  whether  nearly  obliterated,  as  they  are  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  or  whether  they  still  retain  their  nationality,  as  in 
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It  is  not  compatible  with  the  object  of  this  short  treatise  to 
notice  more  fully  the  different  views  of  these  authors.  We  now 
return  to  our  subject. 


the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  always  appear  as  the  earliest  of  races,  and 
everywhere  present  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  civilisation  easily  re- 
cognised, and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  races  of  mankind/' 
— Fergusson,  *  History  of  Architecture,*  vol.  i.  p.  4-6. 

The  language  of  the  Etruscans  also  seems  to  be  Turanian,  an  early  stage 
of  language  which  forms  the  substructure  of  a  higher  stage  in  many 
countries,  a  stage  which  language  must  necessarily  pass  through  before 
reaching  the  higher  inflectional  or  Aryan  stage,  for,  as  Professor  Miiller 
observes,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  what  is  now  inflectional  was 
formerly  agglutinative.  "  Further,"  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  writes,  "  it 
is  the  earliest  mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  throws  itself." 

Hence  the  apparent  connection  of  the  Etruscan  with  other  Turanian 
languages,  such  as  the  Scythic,  the  Finnic,  etc.  Like  all  Turanians,  the 
Etruscans  were  a  tomb-building  race.  At  a  later  period  by  colonisation, 
first,  the  Tyrrhenian  from  Lydia,  and,  secondly,  the  Corinthian,  when 
Demaratus  settled  at  Tarquinii,  they  received  a  Greek  element  of  civili- 
sation, but  the  people  still  remained  essentially  Turanian  in  their  feelings 
and  habits. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  pointed  out  some  coincidences  and  similarities  in  their 
language  and  religious  beliefs  to  those  of  the  Ugric  and  Tartaric  races. 
These  similarities  are  not,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  any  atiSnity  of  race 
or  direct  connection,  but  to  these  peoples  being  in  the  same  stage  of  de- 
velopment with  regard  to  civilisation,  and  especially  in  regard  to  language. 
The  phase  of  civilisation  being  the  same,  similar  beliefs,  customs,  &c.,  will 
necessarily  be  evolved.  The  phase  of  language  being  agglutinative,  many 
similarities  will  appear  among  Turanian  or  agglutinative  languages,  as  the 
necessary  result  of  their  being  in  the  same  phase,  and  not  from  any  con- 
nection of  race.  The  characteristics  of  Etruscan  beliefs  and  creed,  of  Etruscan 
language,  will  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  other  races  in  a 
similar  low  stage  of  development.  This  may  be  proved  by  extending  the 
analogies.  Thus  we  find  in  the  imperfect  civilisation  of  some  of  the 
American  races,  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  Turanians 
of  the  eastern  world,  many  analogies  in  beliefs,  customs  and  language  to 
the  Turanian  stage.  Hence,  we  meet  in  America  temple-tombs  (the 
pyramids  of  Mexico  were  undoubted  temple-tombs)  an  animistic  belief, 
tent  life,  language  in  agglutinative  phase,  &c.  Many  other  features, 
counterparts  of  which  will  be  found  occurring  in  the  Turanian  stage  of 
the  eastern  world,  will  be  met  with  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  all  the  necessary 
growth  of  that  phase  of  civilisation. 

This  view  appears  to  us  based  on  firmer  ground  than  that  of  com- 
parative philology  or  comparative  mythology  (theories  now  in  vogue), 
for  it  is  based  on  the  identity  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  similarity  of 
its  stages  of  development  among  all  races.  The  characteristics  of  each 
stage  in  the  scale  of  development  must  consequently  bear  a  great  re- 

2  I  2 
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Votive  inscriptions  and  others,  which  are  found  on  vases^  s^ds, 
pedestals,  small  statues,  utensils,  are  in  general  very  short. 
Small  statues  often  bear  inscriptions.  Sometimes  figures  of 
animals,  pigs,  wqlves  and  even  chimrercB,  bear  a  short  inscrip- 
tion, and  this  inscription  is  almost  always  written  on  a  part  of 
the  body  of  the  figure.  The  most  usual  are  the  following :  MI: 
CANA  (I  am  the  statue  of) :  TECE,  has  placed,  has  dedicated ; 
TUKUCE,  TURCE,  has  given,  has  dedicated,  the  most  conimoB 
word;  PHLERES,  gift  or  offering;  ALP  AN  appears  to  mean 
gift  or  present.  On  statues  we  find  engraved  the  nomen  and 
prsenomen  of  the  person  with  the  formula  MI  CANA.*  The 
word  "  Tinscuil  '*  on  the  chimsBra  at  Florence,  and  on  the  griffin 
at  Leyden,  is  supposed  to  mark  it  as  a  dedicatory  gift  to  Tina, 
the  Etruscan  Jupiter.f  The  names  of  magistrates,  fjEunilies, 
places,  religious  colleges,  have  been  recognised  in  the  votive 
inscriptions.  The  inscription  on  the  statae  of  bronze  of  the 
orator  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  informs  us  that  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Aulus  Metellus,  son  of  Velius,  by  a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Vesius. 

Etruscan  funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  numerous.  They 
are  found,  inscribed  or  engraved,  on  isolated  stones,  on  cinerary 
urns,  on  bas-reliefs  painted  or  sculptured,  on  small  columns,  on 
bricks  or  plaques  of  metal,  on  tombs,  sepulchral  chambers,  or 
buried  in  the  ground.  ...Sometimes  the  letters  engraved  on  stone 
have  been  afterwards  coloured  red.  The  inscriptions  on  urns 
bearing  bas-reliefs  have  rarely  any  connection  with  the  subject 
^f  the  sculpture ;  for  the  same  sculptured  figures  are  repeated 
on  several  urns,  each  of  which  bears  a  different  inscription.    It 


semblance  to  each  other  among  all  races.  Thus  the  lower  or  Turanian 
stage  will  be  similar  all  over  the  world,  while  the  higher  or  Aryan  stage 
will  also  present  similar  features  wherever  a  higher  phase  of  civilisation 
occurs,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  natural  inference  that  the  Tartars, 
Mongols,  Etruscans,  Basques,  Mexicans,  being  in  a  similar  lower  stage  of 
development  (Turanian  as  it  is  generally  called)  will  present  similar 
characteristic  features,  in  beliefs,  customs,  and  language. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Newman,  MI  is  either  nomin.  or  accus.  like  the 
French  moi,  being  simply  emphatic,  as  many  inscriptions  on  small  articles 
prove.  On  a  gold  buckle,  ^^Mi  Mamerse  Lartesi,"  Me  Mamercns  Larti 
(dedit).  On  two  silver  caps,  "  Mi  Ijar6ia,"  me  Lartia  (fecit).  MI  CANA, 
he  translates,  me  "  posuit,"  or  "  sculpsit." 

f  Mr.  Newman  suspects  that  ^^  Tinscuil "  means,  oast  in  bronze. 
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ig  simply  relative  to  the  deceased,  of  whom  it  contains  the 
nomen  and  prsenomen;  a  cognomen  is  sometimes,  bat  very 
rarely,  found.  The  name  of  the  father  is  given,  and  that  of  the 
mother  after  that  of  the  father,  following  a  custom  evidently 
derived  from  the  East,  as  it  was  not  practised  by  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans.  The  singular  custom  of  tracing  descent  by  the 
maternal  line  was  peculiar  to  the  Lycians.  This  custom  was 
retained  even  under  Eoman  domination,  for  some  sarcophagi 
bear  similar  epitaphs  in  Latin,  with  natus  affixed  to  the  mother's 
name  in  the  genitive  or  ablative.  To  the  woman's  name  was 
added  the  name  of  her  husband  or  of  the  family  to  which  she 
was  allied.  A  funereal  inscription  was  sometimes  terminated 
by  the  indication  of  the  age  of  the  deceased,  but  of  this  there 
are  less  than  100  examples.  Most  of  the  Etruscan  funereal 
inscriptions  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  simplicity  as  well 
as  for  their  brevity.  Proper  names  in  the  inscriptions  are 
usually  in  the  nominative  case,  sometimes  in  the  genitive.  If 
the  inscription  presents  only  the  name  of  the  deceased  without 
his  prsenomen,  this  is  an  indication  that  the  monument  is  of 
great  antiquity,  if  the  form  of  the  letters  confirm  it,  or  that  it  is 
of  a  person  of  very  little  importance. 

Proper  names  and  family  names  are  numerous,  and  the  greater 
number  passed  to  the  Eomans.  They  are  sometimes  abridged, 
but  have  {he  usual  terminations,  th  and  e  fgr  the  ^ame  of  men, 
a  and  i  for  those  of  women.  The  termination  aZ  was  employed 
as  a  designation  of  descent,  frequently  of  descent  from  the 
mother :  as  CAINAL,  which  on  a  bilingual  inscription  of  Chiusi 
is  translated  by  CAINNIA  NATUS.*  The  termination  «a,in  the 
name  of  women,  was  used  to  indicate  the  clan  into  which  they 
have  married — ^LECNESA  denotes  the  spouse  of  a  Lecne  (Mr. 
Newman  with  much  probability  infers  that  isa  is  merely  a 
feminine  termination),  CLAN,  with  the  inflection  clansi,  means 
son,  and  SEC  or  SECH  daughter.  The  frequent  gentile  termi- 
nation is  NA.  In  the  opinion  of  Newman,  Mr.  0.  Mliller,  and 
others,  the  s  suggests  an  Etruscan  genitive,  as  in  Aules,  Tar^nas, 
Veitimnas,  etc.  Si  Mr.  Newman  believes  to  be  a  dative  termina- 
tion, as  in  ''  Aulesi,  Clensi."    On  the  Etruscan  monuments  we 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  that  al  is  connected  with 
the  mother's  name,  and  he  renders  CAFATIAL,  ^*  e  Cafatitt."  According 
to  him,  AVLE  TARX(1)NAS  LABTIAL  CLAN  must  mean, "  Aulus  Tarquinii 
e  Larti£  filius.*' 
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have  five  mortuary  formulsB,  preceded  by  the  person's  name. 
(1)  KIL  LX;  (2)  AVILS  LX  or  AVIL  LX;  (3)  AVIL  BIL  LX; 
(4)  KIL  LX  LEINE;  (5)  LUPV  AVILS  LX. ;  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  all  the  examples  known,  show  that,  combined  with  a 
numeral,*  avil  and  ril  may  stand  either  alone  or  in  conjunction; 
that  the  words  Ifjpu  and  leine  are  never  found  together,  and  that 
lupu  is  never  used  with  ril,  or  leine  with  avUs,    It  follows  that 
leine  and  lupu  must  be  verbs,  and  rU  and  avil  nouns,  and  thus 
the  supposition  of  Niebuhr,  that  avU  ril  corresponded  to  the 
Latin  vixit  annos  falls  to  the  ground,  avil  meaning  "  age/*  while 
the  s  of  avils  is  probably  an  abraded  form  of  the  pronominal  sii£Sz 
denoting  the  third  person.    BU,  Mr.  Taylor  explains  as  "  years." 
Leine  he  affirms  is  a  verb,  answering  to  the  Latin  vixit.     Lupu, 
in  like  manner,  he  asserts  meant  originally  "  he  lived,"  was  in 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  fact  of  death 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  an  euphemism.    SUTHI  means  a  tomb; 
SUTHINA,  a  sepulchral  oflfering;  MI  SUTHI,  I  am  the  tomb 
of;  EGA  SUTHI,  here  is  the  tomb;  EGA  SUTHI  NESL,  here  is 
the  family  tomb.t 
We  now  give  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  Etruscan  funereal 

♦  Mr.  Taylor  has  identified,  apparently  with   every  probability,  six 
Etruscan  numerals  on  a  pair  of  dice  found  at  Toscanelli. 

Mach 1  Sa 4 

Ci 2  Thu 5 

Zal    .      .      .      .      !     3  Huth       ....     6 

These    numerals-  had    been,   however,  already   explained    by    Signer 
Campanari. 

t  Mr.  Newman  is  inclined  to  render  EGA,  "  sacra,"  and  SU0I,  "  fabrica,*' 
and  translates  the  following  sepulchral  inscription,  EGA  SU0l  0ANXUILUS 
MASNIAL,  "Sacra  aedicula  Tanaquilii  e  Masnist  (nata) ;"  EGA  SVel  NESL 
TETNIE,  he  renders,  "  Sacram  aediculam  ex  marmore  Tetinins  (erexit).'' 
In  another  inscription  he  regards  stiSi  as  a  verb ;  and  translates  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  MI  SU0I  LAR0IAL  MV0ICVS,  "  Me  struxit  e  Larthia 
(natus)  Muthicus;"  "mi,"  he  says,  like  the  French  wio»,  seems  to  be  em- 
phatic for  "I"  or  "Me,"  and  "Muthicus"  is  a  nominative.  In  the 
following  inscription  he  translates  suOif  "  fabricavit,"  "  finxit."  "  Mi  sn^ 
L.  Vel^ri  0ura,  turce  Au.  Vel6uri,  Fniscial,"  "  Me  finxit  Lars  Volturcns 
Thura,  dedit  Aulus  Volturcus  e  Phoenissfi,  natus." 

Miss  Rogers  has  been  examining  all  the  Etruscan  bronze  mirrors  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  has  observed  that  the  word  sudina^  when  it  appears 
on  them,  is  engraved  (or  sometimes  scratched)  on  the  polished  surface. 
She  infers  that  it  was  not  upon  them  originally,  since  it  damages  them  as 
mirrors,  but  must  have  been  added  when  the  mirror  was  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  If  so,  the  meaning  of  the  word  would  seem  to  be  "  confecta,"  done 
with.     (F.  W.  Newman.) 
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inscriptions,  as  examples.    The  reader  must  remember  that  the 
original  Etruscan  inscriptions  read  from  right  to  left. 

In  the  tomb  of  Tarquinii,  Cervetri. 
AVLE    :    TAECHNAS    :    LAETHAL    :    CLAN 

AULUS  TABQUINII  LABTHIA  NATUS  FILIUS 


In  the  tomb  of  the  Volumnii,  Pertigia, 
PVP    :    VELIMNA    :    AV    :    CAPHATIAL 

PUBLIUS       VOLUMNIVS      AULI  (filius)  GAFATIA  NATUS 

With  the  corresponding  Latin  inscription. 

P.  VOLVMNIVS.  A.  F.  VIOLENS. 
CAFATIA.  NATVS. 


THEPHRI    :    VELIMNAS    :    TARCHIS    :    CLAN 

TIBERing  VOLUMNII  TARQUINU  FILIUS 

AVLE  :  VELIMNAS  :  THEPHKISA  :  NVPHEVNAL :  CLAN 

AULUS  YOLUMNn  TIBEBn  NUFBUNA  NATUS    FILIUS 


LARTH    :    VELIMNAS    :    AVLES 

LARS  VOLUMNU        AVLI  (fiUus) 


ARNTH    :    VELIMNAS    :    AVLES 

ARUNS  VOLUMNU  AULI  (filius) 


Bilingual  tepfdchrod  inscription  on  a  slab  in  the  Museo  Paolozzi, 

Chiusi. 


Etruscan. 

VL.  ALPHNI.  NWI 

CAINAL 


Latin. 
C.  ALFIVS.  A.  F. 
CAINNIA  NATVS. 
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In  the  Deposito  delle  Monache,  Chiusi. 
ARNTH    :    OAVLE    :    VIPINA 

ABUNS  GiELIUS  YIBENNA 


In  the  tomb  of  the  Pompeys,  Tarquinii, 
LARIS   :    PUMPUS    :    ARNTHAL    :    CLAN  :   CECHASE 

LABS  POMPEIUS        ABUNTIA  KATUS        FIUUS         DCLECTUS  ? 


In  the  Deposito  del  Granduca,  Chiusu 
AV    :    PVRSNA    :    PERIS    :    PVMPVAL 

AULUS       FOBSENNA  PEBI  FILIUS     FOMPEIA  NATUS 


PEPNA  :  RVIPHE  :  ARTHAL  :  AVILS  :  XVIH 

PEBPENNA  BUFIUS         ABUNTIA  NATUS        ATATIS  XVUI 


On  the  statue  of  an  orator  at  Florence, 

AVLESI  :  METELIS  :  VE  :  VESIAL  :  CLENSI 
GEN  :  PHLERES  :  TECE  :  SANSL  :  TENINE 
TUTHINES    :    CHISVLICS. 

Mr.  Newman's  Version. 

AVLO  METELLI  VELI  E  VESIA  FILIO  HOC  DONVM 
FECIT  EX  MBiEi  TENINNA  SINCERE  AMICITLS: 
(ERGO). 


Rohan. 

The  most  ancient  Roman  inscriptions  date  from  about  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  following 
conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  their  examination :  1.  That 
the  first  Latin  alphabet  was  composed  of  sixteen  letters  alone, 
Like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  2.  That  the 
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forms  of  the  letters  of  these  three  alphabets  were,  it  may  l^ 
8aid,  almost  identical. 

Demaratus  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Greek 
letters  to  Tarquinii,  and  to  have  taught  the  Etruscans  alpha- 
betical writing ;  and  his  son  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  supposed  to 
have  introduced  these  letters  into  Kome,  about  b.o.  600.  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  confirm  this  tradition  that  the  Latin  letters  were 
derived  from  the  Greek.  Dr.  Mommsen  is  of  opinion  that  the 
derivation  of  the  Latin  alphabet  from  that  of  the  Gumsean 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  is  quite  evident,  as  it  exhibits  exactly  the 
signs  and  forms  which  were  used  by  the  Chalcidic  and  Doric 
colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and,  he  adds,  it  is  even  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Latins  did  not  receive  the  alphabet  once  for 
all,  as  was  the  case  in  Etruria,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
lively  intercourse  with  Sicily  kept  pace  for  a  considerable  period 
with  the  alphabet  in  use  there,  and  followed  its  variations. 
From  this  Chalcidian  alphabet,  writes  Mr.  Feile,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Latin  and  other  Italian  alphabets  were  derived.  They  fall 
into  two  fBimilies,  which  differ  from  each  other  considerably,  but 
principally  in  the  loss  of  old  letters  and  the  insertion  of  new — 
differences  which  do  not  militate  against  common  origin,  but 
show  the  cause  of  their  separate  development.  The  first  family 
contains  the  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan  alphabets,  the 
second  the  Latin  and  Faliscan.  The  most  striking  improve- 
ment upon  the  Greek  system  effected  in  the  Boman  alphabet 
was  the  complete  elimination  of  all  composite  characters,  thereby 
forming  a  most  strictly  hteral  alphabet.  Thus  the  sound  of 
PH,  represented  by  the  Greeks  ^,  was  exhibited  by  two  distinct 
letters,  which  were  available  in  their  separate  form  for  many 
other  combinations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  *,  PS,  the 
X,  CH,  and  other  characters  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  early 
Boman  inscriptions,  the  characters  used  being  few,  the  same 
letter  represented  different  sounds.  C  was  employed  at  the 
same  time  for  g,  g  and  for  x — as  acua  for  cigua,  coUdie  for 
guotidie,/acit  foi  faxi't,  vocs  for  vox.  After  G  was  added,  0  was 
used  for  K  The  short  vowels  were  frequently  omitted,  as  Uhro 
for  lebero  (Ubero),  hne  for  bene,  hrus  for  cams,  cante  for  canite, 
podum  for  pocidum ;  %  was  also  frequently  suppressed,  and  are 
was  written  for  aries,  evenat  instead  of  eveniat.  The  diphthong 
ei  for  %  frequently  occurs  in  proper  names,  and  in  words  ter- 
minating in  that  vowel,  as   Capeiva  for   Capiua,  vertutei  for 
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vertuti,  M  N  S  were  sometimes  also  omitted  even  in  the  middle 
of  words,  as  Popeius  for  Pompeius,  cosol,  cesor,  for  conscl,  censor. 
The  long  vowels  were  represented  by  double  short  vowels,  as 
/eeHix  for  /elixy  juus  for  jus.  The  conjunction  of  two  consonants 
was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  vowel  between  them,  as 
in  aucetum,  sinisterum,  materi,  in  lieu  of  auctum,  sinistrum,  and 
fMntri ;  and  the  conjunction  of  two  vowels,  by  the  insertion  of 
D,  as  antedac  for  antehac.  And  this  took  place  occasionally  even 
between  two  words,  whence  we  have  med,  altod,  marid  for  me, 
dUoy  mart,  when  these  words  were  followed  by  a  vowel.*  The 
aspirate  H  is  rarely  found  on  the  most  ancient  inscriptions ;  it 
came  into  general  use  after  the  fifth  century  of  Home,  when  its 
use  was  carried  to  excess ;  it  is  found  in  the  epitaph  of  Lucius, 
son  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  b.o.  259. 
P  was  a  comparatively  late  addition.  Q  was  originally  re- 
presented by  a  double  letter,  CV ;  it  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus.  Y  and  Z  were 
first  adopted  from  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  before 
which  they  wrote  CS,  GS,  SS,  for  Z,  and  I  for  Y.  X,  which  was 
originally  written  CS,  as  macsimm  instead  of  maximus,  was 
added  about  the  same  period.  It  is  found  in  the  Duilian 
Column,  but  according  to  Ciacconius,  the  inscription  is  not  the 
original  one,  the  orthography  being  too  modem.  The  P  or 
.^lio  digamma  was  sometimes  used  to  express  the  sound  of 
the  consonant  V,  as  FOTVM,  FIRGO  for  votum,  virgo.  The 
Latin,  in  ancient  times,  had  no  sound  for  the  V  but  that  of  a 
vowel :  they  supplied  the  Greek  Y  by  their  V,  when  they  wrote 
Greek  words  in  Latin  characters.  The  consonant  V  was  the 
.^lolic  digamma,  and  answered  in  power  to  the  PhoBnidan 
vau. 

The  most  ancient  inscriptions  of  the  Romans,  those  from 
which  we  can  deduce  the  history  of  the  variations  of  their 
written  and  spoken  language,  are  1.  The  hymn  of  the  Pratres 
Arvales.  It  is  preserved,  in  an  inscription,  which  was  written 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218)  who  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  of  the  Pratres  Arvales.t    This 

*  This  D  was  probably  the  old  ending  of  the  ablative.  It  is  also  found 
before  consonants,  e,g.  "  gnaivod  patri "  in  Epist.  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 

t  The  corporation  of  the  twelve  Arvales  was  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin, 
having  been  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentia 
(mother  of  the  Lares),  the  foster-mother  of  Romulus.  The  society,  whose 
original  object  was  to  offer  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  Dea  Dia  (goddess  of 
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inscription  contains  the  hymn,  which  appears  to  have  been 
sung  at  their  festivals  from  the  most  ancient  times,  the  college 
tracing  its  origin  to  Eomulus  himself.  It  was  found  in  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Bome, 
where  a  leaden  copy  of  the  inscription  may  still  be  seen,  the 
original,  according  to  Eitschl,  being  hidden  away  or,  very 
probably,  lost.  A  facsimile  of  the  inscription  will  be  found  in 
Ritschl's  "PriscsB  Latinitatis  Monumenta  Epigraphica."  The 
following  passage  from  this  ancient  hymn  we  give  as  an  example 
of  the  ancient  Latin,  and  its  ancient  orthography : — ^ENOS  LA- 
SES IVVATE  NEVELVEKVEMARMAKSINSINCVEREBE  IN 
PLEORES  SATVR  FV  FEEE  MARS  LIMEN  SALT  STA  BER- 
BER  SEMVNIS  ALTERNIS  ADVOCAPIT  CONCTOS  ENOS 
MABMOB  IVVATO  TBVMPE.— Enos,  Lases,  Juvate!  Neve 
lue,  rue,  Marmar,  Sins,  incurrere  in  pleores;  Satur  fu,  fere 
Mars!  limen  sali!  Sta!  berber!  Semunis  altemis,  advocapit 
oonctos !  Enos,  Marmar,  Juvate !  Triumpe !  This  dance-chant 
of  the  Arval  brethren,  an  address  to  Mars,  the  Lares,  the 
Semones,  praying  for  fair  weather  and  for  their  protection  to 
the  flocks,  was  probably  composed  to  be  sung  in  alternate  parts, 
and  is  thus  arranged  by  Dr.  Mommsen : 

Nos,  Lares,  juvate 

Ne  luem  ruem  (ruinam)  Mamers,  sinas  incurrere 

in  plures ! 
Satur  este,  fere  Mars. 


To  the  Gods 


To  the 

individual 

brethren 

To  all  the 
brethren 


In  limen  insili !  sta !  verbera  (limen  ?) 


Semones  altemi  advocate  cunctos. 


I 

To  the  Grod     [  Nos,  Mamers,  juvate! 


To  the 
individual   }  Tripudia! 
brethren 

'The  Latin  of  this  chant,  and  of  kindred  fragments  of  the 


plenty),  and  call  down  her  blessings  on  the  fields,  was  entirely  remodelled 
by  Augustus.  The  homely  "agricultural  brotherhood'*  became  a  privileged 
order,  consisting  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  emperor. 
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Salian  song,  Dr.  MommBen  remarks,  which  were  regarded  even 
by  philologists  of  the  Augustan  age  as  the  oldest  documents  of 
their  mother  tongue,  is  related  to  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  somewhat  as  the  language  of  the  Nibelungen  is  related 
to  the  language  of  Luther.* 

2.  The  inscription  on  the  Duilian  Column  erected  by  C. 
Duilius  after  his  first  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
A.U.O.  493  (b.o.  261).  It  is  now  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conserva- 
tori  on  the  Capitol. .  In  the  opinion  of  P.  Ciacconus  it  is  not 
that  which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Duilius,  as  the  carving 
of  the  letters  is  too  good  for  those  rude  times,  and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  some  of  the  words  is  too  modern.  The  original 
inscription,  defaced  by  time,  is*  supposed  to  have  been  replaced 
by  this  copy  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  At  the  end  we  give  the 
inscription  as  it  is  now,  with  the  restoration  of  the  entire  in- 
scription by  Ciacconus. 

3.  The  inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus, 
great-grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  consul  a.u.o.  456 
(B.O.  298).  It  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which  was 
discovered  in  1780.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  A  number  of 
other  inscriptions  in  the  same  tomb  belonging  to  the  Scipio 
family,  exhibit  the  state  of  the  Eoman  alphabet  and  Latin 
orthography  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  Eome. 

4.  The  Latin  tablets  of  the  Eugubian  Tables  ;t  the  date  of 

*  A  number  of  inscriptions  connected  with  the  Arval  brotherhood  have 
been  lately  discovered  by  Professor  Henzen  at  the  Yigna  Ceccarelli,  about 
four  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Portus,  which  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Fratres  Arvales.  The  inscriptions 
range  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Gordian  (3rd  century),  after 
which  all  trace  of  the  fraternity  is  lost. 

t  The  Eugubian  tables  are  seven  in  number,  and  were  found  in  1444 
among  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Iguvium,  now  Gubbio.  They  are  now 
preserved  in  that  city.  The  tables  are  of  bronze,  covered  with  inscriptions^ 
four  in  Umbrian,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Etruscan  letters.  The  first 
are  by  far  the  more  ancient ;  they  belong  to  the  fourth  century  of  Rome 
(about  B.C.  400),  whereas  those  in  Latin  character  may  be  two  centuries  later. 
The  language  is  the  same  in  both,  apparently  Umbrian,  but  the  state  of 
development  is  different.  It  exhibits  strong  traces  of  affinity  with  the 
older  Latin  forms.  The  inscriptions,  facsimiles  of  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Dempster,  have  exercised  the  critical  ingenuity^of  several  scholars. 
Buonarotti  considers  them  as  articles  of  treaties  between  the  states  of 
Umbria ;  Bourquet  and  Gori  thought  that  they  were  forms  of  prayer 
among  the  Pelasgi,  after  the  decline  of  their  power ;  Maffei  and  Passeri 
that  they  were  statutes  or  donations  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.    In  the 
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which  Lanzi  brings  down  as  low  as  the  seventh  century  of  Eome. 
Dr.  Aufrecht  considers  them  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  two 
centuries  later  than  the  Umbrian  tablets.    Dr.  Lepsius,  of  Berlin, 
struck  by  the  assertion  of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  the  tables  is 
full  of  archaisms,  and  bears  great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect, 
visited  Gubbio  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  as  philo- 
logical illustrations  of  the  formation  of  Latin.    From  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  tablets  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  now 
universally  admitted,  that  the  Latin  language,  both  among  the 
X)eople  of  Italy  generally  and  among  the  Umbri,  was  much  more 
recent  than  the  Etruscan,  and  that  the  Etruscaa  literature 
was  common  to  the  Umbri.    He  might  also  have  added  that 
these  inscriptions  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Latin  language 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  Umbrian.    The  tables  present, 
moreover,  many  peculiarities  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
archaeologist.    The  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other  ancient 
languages,  run  from  right  to  left ;  the  letters  show  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  Umbrian  character,  and  that 
form  of  ancient  Greek  which  we  call  Pelasgic*    The  Umbrian 
inscriptions  of  the  Eugubian  tablets  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  philological  student;   the  letter  0  is  used  in  the  place 
of  V ;  G,  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  B.C.  363,  is 
also  to  be  recognised ;  pir  (nvp)  is  used  for  fire,  punt  for  bread, 
and  vinu  for  wine.     Niebuhr   supposed   the  Latin  to  have 
been  a  mixed  language,  possessing  a  Greek  element  imported 
by  the  Pelasgi,  and  another  originally  Italic  tribe.     He  sup- 
ported  this  assertion  by  a  very  acute  and  essentially  true 
observation.    Re  remarks  that,  whereas  the  words  belonging 
to    the  sphere  of  peaceable  rural    life  agree  in   Greek  and 
Latin,  the  Latin  expressions  for  everything  belonging  to  war- 
fare, arms,  and  hunting  have  no  words  corresponding  to  them 
in  Greek. 

We  might  point  out  here  other  monuments  not  less  useful  for 
the  study  of  Eoman  palaeography,  but  the  examples  we  have 


opinion  of  Lanzi,  the  inscriptions  related  solely  to  the  sacrificial  rites  of 
the  yarious  towns  of  Umbria,  and  are  the  fragments  of  what  the  ancients 
named  ponti6cales  et  rituales  libri.  The  text,  with  an  introduction  and 
translation,  has  been  lately  published  by  M.  Michel  Breal.  See  ^  Academy/ 
Nov.  3,  1877. 

*  Murray's  *  Central  Italy.' 
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here  given  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  in  this  concise 
ti'eatise. 

Eoman  inscriptions  become  less  rare  during  the  seventh  and 
following  centuries  of  Kome,  according  as  they  approach  the 
time  of  the  emperors.  Inscriptions  are  common  enough  during 
the  period  of  the  emperors.  Inscribed  monuments  of  this 
period  are  found,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England ;  as  Gibbon  remarks,  if  all  our  historians 
were  lost,  inscriptions  would  be  sufficient  to  record  the  travels 
of  Hadrian.  These  inscriptions  ought  to  be  carefully  collected, 
as  their  interpretation  frequently  throws  some  important  lights 
on  the  history  and  customs  of  nations.  The  text  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  connected  either  with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  with  history,  as  they  contain  public  acts, 
the  names  of  priests  and  magistrates,  indications  of  epochs  and 
of  places,  facts  of  general  importance,  such  as  the  construction 
and  dedication  of  public  buildings,  honours  decreed  to  citizens. 
Funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
frequently  found  in  many  countries.  Altars,  statues,  temples, 
were  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  inscriptions ;  vows  were  made  to 
them,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  an 
inscription  on  the  object  itself  which  had  been  vowed  to  them. 
The  names  and  surnames  of  the  gods  are  usually  in  the  first 
lines  of  the  inscription  in  the  dative  case,  as  10 VI  SEKENO, 
MAETI  AVGVSTO.  Then  follows  the  name  of  the  person 
who  dedicated,  and  this  name  is  followed  by  the  titles  and 
qualities  of  the  devotee,  and  sometimes  by  the  motives  of  the 
vow,  and  its  accomplishment  (voto  suscepto),  and  by  the 
formula  EX  VOTO,  which  indicates  the  object  of  the  monu- 
ment. This  formula  is  also  frequently  expressed  by  EX  VOTO. 
S.  L.  M.  or  V.  S.  L.  M.  votum  solvit  libens  merito;  or  again 
UT  VOVEEAT.  D.  D.  ut  voverat  dedit,  dedicavit.  If  the  in- 
scription  is  terminated  by  the  word  SACRUM,  or  a  simple  S, 
which  is  its  abbreviated  form,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  vow,  but 
only  proceeding  from  the  piety  of  the  person  at  whose  cost  it 
was  erected. 

Among  religious  inscriptions  we  must  also  class  the  acts  of 
the  colleges  of  priests,  sacrifices,  such  as  the  taurobolia  (the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull),  suovetaurilia  (the  sacrifice  of  a  boar,  a  sheep 
and  a  bull).    Their  object  always  was  the  health  of  the  emperor 
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or  his  success  in  some  difficult  nndertakiiig.  The  inscription 
names  the  person  at  whose  cost  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  the 
magistrate  who  presided,  the  priest  who  made  the  invocation, 
the  singers,  the  flute-player,  the  decorator,  and  the  indication  of 
the  date  terminates  it. 

Historical  inscriptions  comprise  the  Senatus  consulta,  plebis- 
cita,  the  decrees,  letters,  and  addresses  of  the  civil  colleges  of 
the  emperors,  agreements  with  regard  to  hospitality,  clientela, 
and  patronage  between  towns,  colonies,  municipia,  or  corporations, 
and  between  citizens,  military  commissions,  and  all  which  con- 
cems  civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  same  class  may  be  com- 
prised the  inscriptions  on  public  monuments,  buildings,  which 
usually  indicate  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
the  object  proposed,  at  whose  cost  it  was  built,  and  sometimes 
also  the  partial  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  decay.  Such  are 
the  inscriptions  which  are  read  on  arches  of  triumph,  columns, 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  basilicsB,  on  baths,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
gates,  walls  of  town,  and  on  milUary  columns,  which  mark  the 
distances  on  public  roads.  These  columns  usually  present 
only  the  names,  titles,  and  surnames  (in  the  ablative  if  the 
nominative  is  not  expressed)  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign 
the  road  was  constructed  or  repaired,  followed  by  the  indi- 
cation of  the  number  of  thousand  Eoman  paces  from  the 
place  which  has  been  taken,  as  a  point  of  departure.  The 
name  of  this  place  is  generally  found  on  the  column.  (See 
page  71.) 

In  these  inscriptions,  as  in  all  those  which  belong  to  the  class 
of  historical  monuments,  the  abbreviations  are  the  portion  which 
usually  present  the  greatest  difficulty  in  their  interpretation. 
The  titles  of  the  emperors  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and 
those  of  the  magistrates  are  almost  always  indicated  by  the 
jsingle  initial  letter  of  the  word.  Not  to  enter  too  much  at  length 
on  the  usual  method  of  interpretation,  we  shall  here  cite  an 
example,  as  in  all  teaching  examples  are  better  than  rules.  In 
the  following  inscription,  discovered  at  Narbonne,  we  shall  find 
almost  all  the  formulae  relative  to  the  titles  of  the  Eoman 
emperors:  — IMP.  CAESAKI.  DIVI.  ANTONINI.  Pn.  FIL. 
DIVI.  HADKIANI.  NEPOTI.  DIVI.  TKAJANI.  PAKTHICL 
PRONEPOTI.  DIVI.  NERVAE.  ABNEPOTI.  L.  AVRELIO. 
TEBO.    AVG.    AEMENIACO.    PONT.  MAXIM.  TRIBVNIC. 
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POTESTAT.  niL  IMP.  H.  COS.  II.  PROCOS.  DECVMANI. 
NARBONENSES. 

This,  inscriptioii  has  few  abbreviations,  but  the  nearly  com- 
plete words  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  recognising  them  more 
easily  in  inscriptions  where  they  will  be  found  more  abridged. 
In  every  case  we  should  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  by  taking  as  a  guide  the  verb,  if  it  is  ex- 
pressed, or  the  cases  of  the  names,  if  they  are  understood.  The 
following  is  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence  in  this 
inscription : — ^Decumani  Narbonenses  (dedicaverunt  hoc  monu- 
mentum)  imperatori  CsBsari  Lucio  Aurelio  Vero  Augusto  Ar- 
meniaco,  pontifici  Maximo  tribunicia  potestate  quartum,  impe- 
ratori secundum,  consuli  secundum,  proconsuli ;  filio  divi  An- 
tonini  Pii,  nepoti  divi  Hadriani,  pronepoti  divi  Trajani  Parthid 
abnepoti  divi  Nervae. 

It  may  be  thus  translated: — "The  decumans  of  Narbonne 
(have  dedicated  this  monument)  to  the  Emperor  CsBsar  Lucius 
Aurelius  Verus  Augustus  Armeniacus,  chief  pontiff,  exercising 
the  tribunicial  power  for  the  fourth  time,  emperor  for  the  second 
time,  consul  for  the  second  time,  proconsul ;  son  of  the  deified 
Antoninus  Pius,  grandson  of  the  deified  Hadrian,  great-grandson 
of  the  deified  Trajan,  sumamed  the  Parthian,  great-great-grand- 
son of  the  deified  Nerva."  We  may  remark  in  this  inscription — 
1.  The  words  decumani  Narbonenses,  as  a  geographical  indica- 
tion. 2.  The  titles,  prsenomina,  and  names  of  the  emperor  to 
whom  the  monument  is  dedicated,  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus 
Augustus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  3.  The  surname  of 
Armeniacus,  because  he  made  war  in  Syria  and  in  Armenia.  4. 
The  title  of  chief  pontiff,  common  to  all  the  emperors,  who  com- 
bined in  their  persons  priestly  and  imperial  authority.  6.  The 
fourth  tribuneship,  the  emperors  assuming  also  the  office  of 
tribune,  which  was  renewed  every  year,  and  as  the  emperors  re- 
newed this  office  of  tribune  from  the  first  year  of  their  accession^ 
the  indication  of  the  number  of  the  tribuneship  is  also  the  indica- 
tion of  the  years  of  the  emperor's  reign ;  the  inscription  of  Nar- 
bonne is  therefore  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lucius  Verus, 
an  J  of  the  year  a.d.  164,  L.  Verus  having  been  associated  in  the 
empire  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the  month  of  March,  a.d.  161.  6.  The 
words  emperor  for  the  second  time.  This  title  of  emperor  followed 
by  a  number  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  title  in  the 
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beginniiig  of  the  sentence,  where  it  is  indicative  of  his  sovereign 
power ;  here  it  relates  to  two  victories  gained  by  him,  and  when 
he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  army  for  the  second  time.  7.  The 
words  consul  for  tiie  second  time ;  the  emperors  were  sometimes 
consuls  before  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and  also  during  their 
reign.  8.  The  title  of  proconsul  which  he  assumed  with  all  the 
others.  9.  The  words  son,  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  great- 
great-grandson,  which  indicate  his  real  or  adopted  genealogy, 
each  of  his  predecessors  being  styled  DIVUS,  a  title  which  was 
given  to  the  emperors  only  after  ilieir  death.  The  successive  ex- 
amination of  the  w^rds  of  this  inscription  thus  leads  one  to 
recognise  the  subject,  the  period,  its  authors,  and  the  emperor 
who  was  the  object  of  it.  For  this  kind  of  monument  it  is 
extremely  useful  to  become  familiar  with  the  text  of  imperial 
legends,  in  which  the  prsBuomina,  surnames,  titles,  and  qualities 
of  the  emperors  are  usually  written  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  an  historical  or  any  other 
inscription,  it  may  be  deduced  from  indications  analogous  to 
those  we  have  just  remarked.  1.  By  the  number  of  the  tribune- 
ships  of  an  emperor,  which  invariably  answers  to  the  number  of 
the  years  of  his  reign,  counted  from  the  year  of  his  accession. 

2.  Sometimes  by  the  consulships,  but  the  consulships  were  not 
borne  year  after  year  by  the  same  person ;  and  thus  an  emperor 
may  have  been  only  once  or  twice  consul,  though  he  may  have 
reached  the  fourth  or  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  In  this  case,  and 
if  the  number  of  tribuneships  is  not  expressed,  attention  ought 
to  be  directed  to  some  other  event  of  the  reign  given  in  the  in- 
scription, either  to  the  very  number  of  the  consulships,  for  it  is 
certoin  that  the  inscription  could  not  be  anterior  to  the  year  in 
which  the  emperor  exercised  the  last  consulship  mentioned  in 
the  inscription;  or  to  the  surnames  derived  from  his  victories, 
for  the  time  in  which  he  obtained  them  is  recorded  in  history. 

3.  By  the  means  of  the  date  itself  of  the  monument  expressed 
by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  office,  as :  T.  SEXTIO.  LATER- 
ANO  L  CUSPIO.  RUFINO.  COSS.— Tito  Sextio  Laterano,  Lucio 
Guspio  Rufino  consulibus.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  the 
Boman  consuls,  given  by  chronologists,  that  Titus  Sextius 
Lateranus  and  Lucius  Cuspius  Eufinus  were  consuls  in  the  year 
A.D.  197.  4.  If  all  other  indications  fell,  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  form  of  the  titles  and  to  the  orthography 
of  the  words. 

2  K 
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Among  historical  inscriptioiis  the  fasti  consnlares  or  Gapitoline 
marbles  may  be  considered  first  in  importance.  They  contain  a 
list  of  the  consuls  and  all  public  officers  from  a.u.o.  272  to  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  After  the  year  610,  the  account  is  not  kept 
so  accurately  as  before.  Only  one  tribune  of  the  people  is  named 
out  of  the  ten,  and  several  other  magistrates  are  omitted.  These 
inscriptions  were  found  in  1545,  in  the  Forum  not  far  from  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  They  are  in  several  frag- 
ments and  sadly  mutilated,  but  are  very  legible.  They  were 
collected  and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Famese, 
and  deposited  in  the  Capitol.  Another  portion  was  found  in 
1815,  which  supplies  some  names  which  were  not  known  before.* 
A  facsimile  of  these  was  published  by  Borghesi,  with  learned 
illustrations.  In  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Capitol  in  the 
time  of  Vitellius,  all  the  records  preserved  there  were  burnt. 
Vespasian,  who  rebuilt  the  temple,  had  the  loss  repaired  by 
copies  from  the  most  authentic  documents;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  fragments  are  of  that  date.  Another  inscrii)- 
tion  of  historical  importance  is  the  Kalendarium  Preenestinmn, 
or  Fasti  Verriani,  an  inscription,  according  to  Suetonius,  set  up 
by  Verrius  Flaccus,  at  Prseneste,  arranged  by  himself,  and  en- 
graved on  marhle  slabs.  Fragments  of  the  marble  slabs  of  this 
ancient  calendar  were  found  near  Falestrina  by  an  Italian 
antiquary,  Foggini.  The  months  of  January,  March,  April,  and 
December,  were  recovered  by  him.  They  contain  information 
concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail  of  the  honours 
bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus, 
and  Tiberius. 

Another  important  inscription  presents  us  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  records  of  antiquity,  the  celebrated  Monumen- 
turn  Ancyranum,  which  may  still  be  read  in  the  vestibule  of  a 
temple  at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  is  a  Latin  inscription  in  parallel 
columns,  covering  the  walls  of  the  pronaos,  or  exterior  porch  of 

*  A  square  block  of  marble  on  which  part  of  th«  Fasti  Consulares 
Capitolini  is  engraved  has  been  discovered  (1876)  in  the  Roman  Forum. 
Thfe  fragment  includes  the  names  of  the  consuls  from  the  year  755  to  760; 
and  so  completes  one  of  the  existing  columns  of  the  Fasti,  which  begins 
with  the  year  761.  The  opinion  held  almost  universally  by  topographers 
was  that  the  ^  fasti '  were  engraved  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
but  the  recent  discovery  makes  more  trustworthy  the  supposition  that 
thef  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  remains  of  which  stand 
within  ten  feet  of  the  spot  where  the  block  was  brought  to  light. 
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a  temple  of  Augnstns  at  Ancyra.  It  attests  the  energy,  sagacity 
and  fortune  of  the  second  Csasar  in  a  detailed  register  of  all  his 
public  undertakings  through  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years.  Com- 
mencing with  his  nineteenth  year,  it  bears  witness  to  his  filial 
piety  in  prosecuting  his  father's  murderers ;  it  touches  lightly 
on  the  proscriptions,  and  vaunts  the  unanimity  of  all  good 
citizens  in  his  favour,  when  500,000  Romans  arrayed  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  triumvir.  It  records  Ms  assignments 
of  lands  to  the  veterans,  and  the  triumphs  and  ovations  decreed 
hinn  by  the  senate.  It  signalises  his  prudence  in  civil  affairs,  in 
revising  the  senate,  in  multiplying  the  patricians,  and  in  thrice 
performing  the  lustrum  of  the  people.  It  enumerates  the  magis- 
tracies and  priesthoods  conferred  upon  him  and  boasts  of  his 
three  times  closing  the  temple  of  Janus.  His  liberality  is  com- 
memorated in  his  various  largesses  both  of  com  and  money,  and 
the  contributions  he  made  from  his  private  treasures  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  his  subjects.  His  magnificence  is  made  to  appear 
in  the  temples  and  public  structures  he  built  or  caused  to  be 
built ;  in  Ids  halls  and  forums,  his  colonnades  and  aqueducts ; 
nor  less  in  the  glorious  spectacles  he  exhibited,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  beasts  he  hunted  in  the  circus.  The  patriotism  of 
Octavius  shone  conspicuously  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pirate 
Sextus,  with  his  crew  of  fugitive  slaves.  Italy,  it  was  added, 
swore  allegiance  to  him  of  her  own  accord,  and  every  province 
in  succession  followed  her  example.  Under  his  auspices  the 
empire  had  reached  the  Elbe,  a  Eoman  fleet  had  navigated  the 
Northern  Ocean,  the  Pannonians  and  Illyrians  had  been  reduced, 
the  Cimbric  Chersonese  had  sought  his  friendship  and  alliance. 
No  nation  had  been  attacked  by  him  without  provocation.  He 
had  added  Egypt  to  the  dominions  of  Eome;  Armenia,  with 
dignified  moderation,  he  had  refrained  from  adding.  He  had 
planted  Eoman  colonies  in  every  province.  He  had  recovered 
from. the  Parthians  the  captured  standards  of  Crassus.  For  all 
these  merits,  and  others  not  less  particularly  enumerated,  he 
had  been  honoured  with  the  laurel  wreath  and  the  civic  crown ; 
he  had  received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  been 
hailed  by  acclamation  as  father  of  his  country. 

This  record  purports  to  be  a  copy  from  the  original  statement 
of  Augustus  himself,  engraved  on  two  bronze  pillars,  at  Eome, 
and  ordered  by  him  to  be  erected  after  his  death  at  the  entrance 
of  his  mausoleum : — "  Eerum  gestarum  divi  Augusti    .... 

2  E  2 
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exemplar  subjectum."  It  runs  throughout  in  the  first  person : 
"  Annos  undeviginti  natus  exercitum  private  consilio  et  privata 
impensa  comparavi/'  &c. 

It  was  first  copied  by  Busbequius,  in  1544,  and  has  been  tran- 
scribed often  since .  The  traces  of  the  letters  have  become  fiEdnter, 
but  the  greater  care  of  recent  explorers  has  more  than  balanced 
this  misfortune.  In  the  present  century  fragments  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  same  inscription  have  been  discovered  at  ApoUonia 
in  Pisidia,  which  have  served  to  supply  some  defects  and  veri^ 
some  corrections.* 

Inscriptions  on  bronze  tablets  sometimes  occur.  These  are 
tabuloe  honestce  missionis,  diplomas  or  good  conduct  discharges. 
They  are  copies  of  decrees,  promulgated  at  Bome,  conferring 
upon  the  soldiery,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  service,  the 
privilege  of  Eoman  citizenship  and  the  right  of  marriage.  They 
seem  to  have  been  usually  inscribed  on  two  sheets  of  metal, 
which  being  united  by  thongs,  folded  together  like  a  book. 
Examples  of  these  tablets  have  been  found  from  the  year  a j>.  34 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the  year  of  the  Emperor  Maximian, 
A.D.  300.  They  were  invariably  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  in  the  Capitol  for  public  exhibition.  They  were  of  two 
kinds,  those  given  to  the  Prsetorian  guards,  and  those  assigned 
to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  auxiliaries.  Three  of  these  tablets 
have  been  found  in  Britain,  facsimiles  of  which  are  given  in 
Dr.  Bruce's '  Lapidarium  Septentrionale ;'  the  originals  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  One  of  the  time  of  Vespasian  has  been  lately 
discovered  by  Dr.  Cullen  near  Constantinople,  a  copy  of  which 
we  give  further  on. 

Funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  commonly  found  in  all 
countries  under  the  Eoman  domination.  They  are  sx)eciaUy 
characterised  by  their  first  words  and  sigla  D  M.  Diis  Manibus 
Sacrum,  QVIETI,  or  MEMORIAE  AETERNAE,  or  PEE- 
PETVAE ;  these  invocations  are  then  followed  by  tiie  names  of 
the  deceased  in  the  genitive.  Sometimes  their  names  are  in  the 
dative  or  nominative,  the  invocation  to  the  ''Gods  manes"  is 
then  unconnected  witii  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Examples  ci 
these  styles  of  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  following,  taken  from 
urns  in  the  British  Museum : 

♦  Merivale,  *  The  Romans  under  the  £mpire,'  yoI.  iv.  p.  359. 
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D  M  MAN. 

SERVILIAE  ZOSIMENI  COMICVS.  ET 

QVAE  VIXIT  ANN  XXVI        AVRIOLA  .  .  PAKENTES 
BENE  MEREN  FECIT  INPELICISSIMI 

PROSDECIVS  FELIVS  LICINIO  SVCCESSO 

V.A.  Xin.  M.I.D.  XIX 

Frequently  the  inscription  b^ins  with  the  names  in  the  nomi- 
native ;  it  is  then  a  titulus,  or  indication  of  the  person  bnried  in 
the  tomb  to  which  the  cippus  or  marble  tablet  belongs.  To  the 
names  of  the  deceased  are  added  his  ciyil  or  military  titles,  if  he 
had  any  during  his  lifetime,  his  age,  and  the  names,  qualities, 
and  relationship  of  the  persons  who  consecrated  the  monument ; 
if  the  deceased  was  a  Eoman  citizen,  the  name  of  the  tribe  in 
which  he  was  enrolled  precedes  his  surnama  It  sometimes 
happened  on  the  death  of  a  head  of  a  family  that  the  surviving 
members,  in  consecrating  the  tomb  to  him,  destined  it  also  for 
themselves,  and  took  care  to  mention  it  in  the  inscription.  A 
few  examples  will  illustrate  these  rules.  The  following  is  an 
inscription  found  at  Lyons :— D.  M.  AEMILI  YEN VSTI  MIL. 
LEG.  XXX.  V.  P.  F.  INTERFECTI.  AEMILI  GAIVS  ET 
VENVSTA  FIL.  ET.  AEMIFIA.  AFRODISIA.  LIBERTA, 
MATER  EORVM.  INFELICISSIMA.  PONENDVM.  CVRAYE- 
EVNT.  ET  SIBL  VI VL  FECER.  ET.  SVB  ASCIA  DEDICAVER. 
ADITVS.  LIBER  EXGEPTVS.  EST.  LIBRAEIVS  EJ  VSD.  LEG. 
The  names  of  iBmilius  being  here  in  the  genitive  we  must  read 
Diis  manibus  i^imili'i  Venusti ;  the  six  abridged  words  or  sigla 
which  follow  indicate  the  profession  of  iBmilius;  and  are  to  be 
read  thus :  milUis  Ugionis  tricesimod  victricis  picB  feUcis,  and  we 
learn  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  30th  legion,  sumamed  the 
victorious,  the  pious,  the  happy ;  and  the  word  inttr/ecti  informs 
ns  that  he  was  killed  in  the  service.  The  nominatives  Gains 
and  Venusta  show  that  another  sentence  commences.  All  follow- 
ing the  word  inttr/ecti  may  be  construed  thus :  jEmilitts  Oaius 
et  Venusta  JUia  (ejus)  et  JEmilia  A/rodisia  liberta  Mater  eorum 
in/elicissima,  panendum  curaverunt  et  sibi  vivi  fecerunt  et  sub  ascia 
dedicaverunt :  "^milius  Gains  and  Venusta  his  children,  and 
^TTiilm  Afrodisia,  a  freedwoman,  their  unhappy  mother,  took 
care  to  erect  this  monument,  and  during  their  lifetime  destined 
it  for  themselves,  and  dedicated  *it  sub  ascia."    The  words 
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aditus  liber  excepttis  est,  inform  us  that  when  the  place  of  the 
tomb  was  conceded  by  public  authority,  the  path  which  led 
to  it  W£is  expressly  reserved.  The  words  Ubrariits  ejtisd^m 
legionis  were  added  to  show  that  the  deceased  held  the  office 
of  librarian  or  accountant  in  the  30th  legion.  The  words 
sub  ascia  are  variously  interpreted ;  ascia  is  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  chisel,  used  by  stone-cutters,  the  figure  of  which  is  often 
found  represented  on  sepulchral  marbles.  They  are  generally 
supposed  to  indicate  that  the  monument  was  erected  acc(Mxiing 
to  the  wish  of  the  children  or  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  as  soon  as  finished  by  the  stone-cutter 
(sub  ascia). 

The  following  inscription  shows  us  how  the  name  of  a  tribe  to 
which  a  deceased  citizen  had  belonged  was  placed :  M.  TITIO. 
M.  F.  VOLT.  GKATO.  The  words  M.  (Marco)  Titio  Grato,  were 
the  prsBuomen,  nomen,  and  surname  (cognomen)  of  the  deceased; 
the  letters  M.  F.  read  Marci  filio.  The  abbreviation  VOLT  is 
explained  by  the  word  Vdtinioi  (fribus),  and  thus  we  see  the 
monument  was  consecrated  to  Marcus  Titius  Gratus,  son  of 
Marcus,  a  citizen  of  the  Voltinian  tribe  at  Eome.  Another  in- 
scription presents,  L.  LICINIVS.  L.  F.  QUIE.  PATEKNVS.  and 
reads  Lucius  Licinius,  son  of  Lucius,  (of  the  tribe)  Quirina, 
(sumamed)  Paternus.  When  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  built  a 
tomb  for  him  at  their  own  expense  (de  suo)  they  frequently 
recorded  it  in  the  inscription  on  the  funereal  monument,  as 
in  the  following  example  taken  from  an  urn  in  the  British 
Museum: 

DHS  MANIBVS 

L.  LEPIDI  EPAPHRAE 

PATEIS  OPTIMI 

L.  LEPIDIVS 

MAXIMVS  F. 

DE  SVO. 

Magistracies,  priesthoods,  military  grades  and  functions  are 
very  frequently  indicated  in  funereal  inscriptions,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  their  diomenclature  in  this  concise  treatise. 
For  their  interpretation,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  large 
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collections  of  inscriptions.  It  will  be  sufllcient  for  us  to  place 
before  the  reader  a  list  of  the  most  difficult  abbreviations,  or 
those  most  usually  found  in  Boman  inscriptions.  In  this 
list  we  shall  not  include  either  prsBuomina  or  cognomina,  as 
these  words  will  not  be  likely  to  present  any  difficulty  to  the 
archffiologist 


SIGLA;  OB,  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  BOMAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 


A.  absolvo,  ssdilis,  ees,  i^er, 
ago,  aio,  amicus,  annus, 
antique,  auctor,'  auditor, 
Augustus,  augustales,  au- 
gustalis,  aulus,  aurum,  aut. 

A.  A.  8BS  alienum,  ante  audita, 
apud  agrum,  aurum  argen- 
tum. 

A.A.  augusti,  AAA.  august! 
tres. 

A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  auro  argento  flan- 
do  feriundo. 

A.  AV.  alter  ambove. 

AB.AO.SEN.  abactissenatus. 

A.  0.  acta  causa,  alius  civis. 

A.  D.  ante  diem,  e.g.  A.  D.  V. 
ante  diem  quintum. 

A.  D.  A.  ad  dandos  agros. 

AE.  CVR.  ffidilis  curulis. 

iED.  sBdes,  ffidilis,  sBdilitas. 

iBM.  and  AIM.  ^milius, 
Emilia. 

JEB.  SBrarium. 

iEB.  P.  »re  publico. 

A.  F.  actum  fide,  Auli  Alius. 

A.  FBVM.  a  frumento. 

AG.  ager,  ago,  Agrippa. 

A.  G.  animo  grato,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius. 

A.  H.  B.  M.  amico  hoc  dedit 
monumentum. 

A.  E.  ante  kalendas. 


A.  L.  M,  arbitrium  litis  SBsti- 

mandsB. 
A.  M.  A.  MILL,  ad  milliarium. 
AN.  Aniensis,  annus,  ante. 
ANN.,  annales,  anni,  auDona. 
ANT.  ante,  Antonius. 
A.  0.  alii  omnes,  amico  optimo. 
A.  0.  F.  0.  amico  optimo  faci- 
endum curavit. 
AP.  Appius,  apud. 
A.  P.  ad  pedes,  sedilia  x>otes- 

tate,  amico  posuit. 
A.  P.  F.  auro  (argento)  publico 

feriundo. 
A.  P.  M.  amico  posuit  monu- 

mentum,    annorum     plus 

minus. 
A.  P.  R.  0.  anno  post  Romam 

conditam. 
ARG.  argentum. 
A.  R.  V.  V.  D.  D.  aram  votam 

volens  dedicavit,  arma  vo- 

tiya  dono  dedit. 
A.  S.  L.  animo  soMt  libens,  a 

signis  legionis. 
A.  T,  a  tergo. 

A.T.V.  aramtestamentovovit. 
AV.  augur,  Augustus,  Aure- 

lius. 
A.  V.  annos  yixit. 
A.  V.  C.  ab  urbe  condita. 
AVG.  augur,  Augustus. 
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AVGG.  angusti. 
AVGGG.  angusti  tres. 
AVT.  PE.  B.  auctoritas  pro- 
yinciffi  Bomanonim. 

A.  XX.  REST,  annorum  yi- 
ginti  hie  esi 

B.  Balbiiis,  balbus,  beatus, 
bene,  beneficiarius,  bene- 
ficium,  bonus,  Brutus,  bus- 
turn. 

B  (for  V).  bema,  bivus,  bizit. 

B.  A.  bixit,  pro  Yixit  annos, 
bonis  auguriis,  bonus  ama- 
bilis. 

B.  B.  bene  bene,  i,e,  optime. 

B.D.  bon8Bde8B,bonuni  datum. 

B.  DD.  bonis  deabus. 

B.  DE.  SE.  M.  bene  de  se  me- 
ritsB,  vel  merito. 

B.  F.  bona  femina,  bona  fides, 
bona  fortuna,  bonum  fac- 
tum. 

B.  H.  bona  hereditaria,  bono- 
rum  heres. 

B.  I.  bonum  judicium. 

B.  1. 1,  boni  judicis  judicium. 

B.  M.  beatsB  memorisB,  bene 
merenti. 

B.  M.  D.  S.  bene  merenti,  bene 
merito  de  se. 

B.  N.  bona  nostra,  bonum  no- 
men. 

BN.  H.  I.  bona  hie  invenies. 

B.  P.  bona  patema,  bonorum 
potestas,  bonum  publicum. 

B.  P.  D.  bono  publico  datum. 

B.  Q.  bene  quiescat,  bona  qufies- 
ita. 

B.  EP.  N.  bono  reipublic» 
natus. 


BPT.  Britamucus. 

B.  T.   bonorum    tutor,    breyi 

tempore. 
B.  V.   bene  yale,  bene    Tixit, 

bonus  vir. 
B.  V.  V.  balnea  vina  Venus. 
BX  bixit, /or  vixit. 
BX  ANOS.  Vn.  ME.  VI.  DL 

XYII.  yixit  annos  septem, 

menses  sex,  dies  decern  sep- 

tem. 


G.  Caesar,  Caius,  caput,  cansa, 
censor,  ci  vis,  cohors,colonia, 
comitialis  (dies),  oondemno, 
consul,  cum,  euro,  custos. 

C.  B.  ciyis  bonus,  commund 
bonum,  conjugi  beneme- 
renti,  cui  bono. 

C.  B.  M.  conjugi  bene  merenti. 

C.  B.  M.  F.  conjugi  bene  merenti 
fecit. 

C.  C.  calumniffi  causa,  causa 
cognita,  coigugi  carissimsa, 
consilium  cepit,  curiffi  con- 
sulto. 

C.  C.  C.  calumniffi  cayend» 
causS. 

C.  C.  P.  Caesar  (or  Caius)  cura- 
yit  faciendum,  Caius  Gaii 
filius. 

CC.  W.  clarissimi  yiri 

C.  D.  Csesaris  decreto.  Gains 
Deeius,  comitialibus  die- 
bus. 

CES.  censor,  oensores. 

CESS,  censores. 

GENS.  PEEP.  P.  P.  <yr  CENa 
P.  P.  P.  censor  perpetuus, 
pater  patries. 
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C.  F.  causa   fiducise^   conjugi 

fecit^  curayit  faciendmn. 
C.  H.  custos  heiedum^  cnstos 

hortomm. 
C.  L  Gains  Julius,  consul  jussit, 

curavit  judex. 
O.I.O.N.B.M.P.  civiumillius 

omnium  nomine  bene  me- 

renti  fecit. 
C.  K.  L.  C.  S.  L.  F.  0.  conjugi 

carissimo  loco  concesso  sibi 

libenter  fieri  curavit. 
CL.  clarissimus,  Claudius,  Clo- 

dius,  colonia. 
OL.  V.  clarissunusyir^clypeum 

vovit. 
0.  M.    Gains   Marius,    causa 

mortis. 
CN.  GnsBUS. 
COH.  coheres,  cobors. 
CJOH.  I.    AFBIG.    E.    cobors 

prima  Africanorum  Boman- 

orum. 
COL.  coUega,  collegium,  colo- 
nia, columna. 
COLL.  coUega,  coloni,  colonicB. 
COM.  comes,  comitium,  com- 

paratum. 
CON.  conjux,  consensus,  con- 

siliarius,  consul,  consularis. 
COB.  Gomelia  (tribus),  Gome- 

lius,  corona,  corpus. 
COS.  consiliarius,  consul,  con- 

sulares. 
COSS.  consules. 
C.  P.  carissimus  or  clarissimus 

puer,  civis  publicus,  curayit 

X)onendum. 
C.  P.  T.  curavit  poni  titulum. 
C.  B.    civis  Bomanus,   Gains 

Bufus,  curavit  reficiendum, 

curaverunt  refici. 


GS.  Gsesar,  communis,  consul. 
G.  S.  H.    communi    sumptu 

hseredum. 
G.  Y.  clarissimus,  or  consularis 

vir. 
GVB.  cura,  curator,    curavit, 

curia. 

D.  dat,  dedit,  de,  decimus,  De- 

cius,  decretum,  decurio,  de- 
curia,  Deus,  devotus,  dies, 
.    dicit,  diis,  divus,  dominus, 

domus,  domo,  donum,  quin- 

genta. 
D.  G.  decurio  colonise,  diebus 

comitialibus,  divus  GsBsar. 
D.  G.  D.  P.  decuriones  colonisB 

dederunt  publico. 
D.  D.  dea  dia,  decurionum  de- 

creto,  dedicavit,  Deo  dedit, 

dono  dedit. 
D.  D.  D.  S.  decreto  decurionum 

datum  sibi,  dono  dedit  de 

suo. 
D.  E.  B.  de  ea  re. 
DES.  designatus. 
D.  K.  OGT.  dedicatum  kalendis 

octobris. 
D.  I.  dedit  imperator,  diis  im- 

mortalibus,  diis  inferis. 
D.  I.  M.  deo  invicto  MithrsB, 

diis  inferis  manibus. 
D.  M.  deo  magno,  dignus  me- 

moria,  diis  manibus,  dolo 

malo. 
D.  M.  ET.  M.  diis  manibus  et 

memorise. 
D.  N.  M.  E.  devotus  numini 

majestate  ejus. 
D.  0.  M.  deo  Optimo  maximo. 
D.  0.  S.  deo  Optimo  sacrum, 

diis  omnibus  sacrum. 
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D.  P.  S.  dedit  proprio  smnptu, 
deo  perpetuo  sacrum,  de 
pecuniasua. 

D.  P.  P.  D.  D.  de  propria  pe- 
cimia  dedicaverunt,  de  pe- 
ennia  pubHca  dono  dedit. 

D.  S.  F.  G.  H.  S.  E.  de  suo  faci- 
undmu  CTiravit,  hio  situs 
est. 

E.  ejus,  eques,  exexit,  ergo,  est, 
et,  etiam,  ex. 

E.  CVR.  erigi  curavit 

EDV.  P.  D.    edulium  populo 

dedit. 
E.  E.  ex  edicto,  ejus  setas. 
EG.  seger,  egit,  egregius. 
E.  H.  T.  N.  N.  S.  exterum  bsB- 

redem  titulus  nostri   non 

sequitur. 
E.  I.  M.  C.  V.  ex  jure  manium 

consertum  voco. 
E.  M.  egregisB  memorisB,  ejus- 

modi,  erexit  monumentum. 
EQ.  M.  equitum  magistro. 
E.  B.  A.  ea  res  agitur. 
E.  S.  ET.  LIB.  M.  E.  et  sibi  et  11- 

bertis  monumentum  erexit. 
E.  T.  F.  I.  S.   ex  testamento 

fieri  jussit  sibi. 

E.  V.  L.  S.  ei  votum  libens  sol- 

vit. 

F.  Fabius,facere,  fecit,  fomilia, 
fastus  (dies),  felix,  femina, 
fides,  filius,  flamen,  fortuna, 
frater,  fuit,  functus. 

FAG.  G.  faciendum  curavit. 

F.  G.  faciendum  curiavit,  fecit 
conditorium,  felix  constans, 
fidei  commissum,  fieri  cura- 
vit, fiducifiB  causa. 


F.  D.  fidem  dedit,  flamen  dialiiS, 

fraude  donavit. 
F.  H.  P.  fieri  hfiBres  fait,  fieri 

bseredes  fecerunt. 
F.  I.  D.  P.  S.   fieri  jussit  de 

pecunia  sua. 
FL.  filius,  flamen,  Flaminius, 

Flavins. 
F.  L.  favete  linguis,  fecit  li- 
bens, felix  liber. 
F.  M.  D.  D.  D. .  fecit  monnmen- 

tuin  datum  decreto  decu- 

rionum. 
F.  P.  D.  D.  L.  M.  fecit  publice 

decreto  decurionum  locimi 

monumenti. 
F.  Q.  Flamen  Quirinalis. 
FB.  forum,  fronte,  fromenta- 

rius. 
F.  B.  forum  Bomanum. 
F.  T.  G.  fieri  testamento  cura- 
vit. 

F.  V.  F.  fieri  vivens  fecit. 

G.  Gains  (Gains),  Gallia,  gau- 
dium,  Gellius,  gemina,  gens, 
gesta,  gratia. 

G.  D.  gratis  datus,  or  dedit. 

G.  F.  gemina  fidelis. 

GL.  gloria. 

G.  L.  genio  loci. 

G.  M.  genio  malo. 

GN.  genius,  gens,  genus,  Gnieus 

(Onseus). 
G.  P.  F.  gemina  pia  fidelis. 
G.  P.  B.  genio,  or  gloria  populi 

Bomani. 
G.  S.  genio  sacrum,  genio  se- 

natus. 
G.  V.  S.  genio  nrbis  sacrum^ 

gratis  votum  solvit. 
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H.  habet,  h&c,  hseres,  hastatus, 

hie,  homo,  honestas,  honor, 

hora,  horis,  hostis. 
H.  B.  M.  F.  hsBres  bene  merenti 

fecit. 
H.  C.  CV.  hie  condi  onravit, 

hoc  cinerarimn  constituit. 
H.  P.  D.  haeredes  dono  ded^re, 

honori  domCls  divinsB. 
HEE.  heres,  Herennius. 
HEE.  and  HERO.  Hercules. 
HE.  M.  F.  S.  P.  haeres  monu- 

mentum  fecit  sua  pecunia. 
HIC.  LOG.  HEE.  N.  S. 
HIC.  LOO.  HER.  NON.  SEQ. 

hie  locus  hBBredem  non  se- 

quitur. 
H.  L.  hac  lege,  hoe  loco,  hon- 

esto  loco. 
H.  L.  H.  N.  T.   hunc  locum 

hsBres  non  teneat. 
H.  M.  hoc  monumentum,  hon- 

esta  mulier,  hora  mala. 
H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  T. 
H.  M.  AD.  n.  N.  TBAN.  hoc 

monumentum  ad  haeredes 

non  transit. 
H.  N.  S.  N.  L.  S.  hcBres  non  se- 

quitur  nostrum  locum  se- 

pultursB. 
HOO.  M.  H.  N.  F.  P.  hoe  monu- 

mentum     hsBredes    nostri 

fecerunt  ponere. 
H.P.O.  haeresponendumcura- 

vit,  hie  ponendum  curavit. 
H.  P.  0.  L.  D.  D.  D.  haeres  pon- 
endum curavit  loco,  dato 

decreto  decurionum. 
H.  S.  E.  hie  sepultus  est,  hie 

situs  est. 
H.  S.  0.  P.  S.  hoc  sepulcrum 


condidit  sua  pecunia,  hoc 

sibi  condidit  proprio  sump- 

tu. 
H.  T.V.P.  hsBres  titulum  vivus 

posuit,  hunc  titulum  vivus 

posuit. 
H.  V.  haec  urbs,  hie  vivit,  hon- 

este  yixit,  honestus  vir. 

• 

I.   immortalis,  imperator,  in 

infra,  inter,  inyictus,  ipse, 

Isis,  Judex,  Julius,  Junius, 

Jupiter,  Justus. 
I.A.  jam,  intra. 
I.  AG.  in  agro. 
I.  0.  Julius  CcBsar,  juris  con- 

sultum,  jus   civile,  judex 

cognitionum. 
ID.  idem,  idus,  interdum. 
I.  D.  inferis  diis,  Jovi  dedica- 

tran,  jus  dieendum,  jussu 

dei. 
I.  D.  M.  inferis  diis  maledietis, 

Jovi  deo  magno. 
I.  F.  in  foro,  in  fronte. 
I.  F.  P.  LAT.  in  fronte  pedes 

latum. 
I.  H.  jacet  hie,  in  honestatem^ 

Justus  homo. 
IM.  imago,  immortalis,  immu- 

nis,  impensa. 
IMP.  imperator,  imperium. 
IN.  AGE.  P.  XV.  IN.  F.  P. 

XXV.  in  agro  pedes  quin- 

deeim  in  fronte  pedes  viginti 

quinque. 
I.  0.  M.  Jovi  Optimo  maximo. 
1. 0.  M.  D.  D.  SAO.  Jovi  optimo 

maximo  diis  deabus  sacrum. 
I.  P.  indulgentissimo  patrono, 

innocentissimo    puoro,   in 
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pace,  jnssit  poni,  in  publico, 

intra  provinciam,  justa  per- 
sona. 
L  S.  V.  P.  impensd  su&  vivns 

posuit. 
n.  V.  DD.  duumviris  dedican- 

tibns. 
n.  VIR.  AVG.  duumyiriB  au- 

gustalis. 
n.  VIR.  COL.  duumvir  colonisB. 
n.  VIR.  I.  D.   duumvir  juri 

dicundo. 
n.  VIR.  QQ.  Q.  RP.  0.  PEC. 

ALIMENT,    duumviro 

quinquennali  qusestori  res- 

publicsB   operum   x>^uni» 

alimentarisB. 
in.  VIR.  AED.  CER.  triumvir 

sedilis  cerealis. 
TTTT.  V.  quatuorviratus. 
nil.  VIR.  A.  P.  P.  quatuorviri 

argento,  or   auro   publico 

feriundo. 
nn.    VIREL   lOVR.    DEIC. 

quatuorviri  juri  dicundo. 
mm.  VIR.  QQ.  L  D.  sexvir 

quinquennalis  juri  dicundo. 

E.  CsBso^Kaia,  calumnia,  caput, 

earns,  castra. 
K.  KAL.  EL.  kalendae. 
E.  B.  M.  carissimsB,  or  caris- 

simo  bene  merenti. 
E.  CON.  e.  carissimcB  copjugi 

defunctSB  (OavovacL), 

E.  D.  kalendis  decembris,  cap- 
ite  diminutus. 

L.  LsBlius,  legio,  lex,  libens, 
liber,  libra,  locus,  Lollius, 
Lucius,  Indus,  libertus,  li- 
berta. 


LB.  libens,  liberi,  libertus. 
L.  B.  M.  D.  libens  bene  merito 

dicavit,  locum  bene  merenti 

dedit. 
L.  D.  D.  D.  locus  datus  decreto 

decurionum. 
LEG.  legatus,  l^o. 
L.  F.  C.   libens  fieri  curavit, 

libertis  faciendum  curavit, 

libertis  fieri  curavit,  lugens 

fieri  curavit. 
LIB.  liber,  liberalitas,  libertus, 

librarius,  liberta& 
LIB.  A  NIM.  VOT.  Hbero  animo 

votum. 
LL.  leges,  libentissime,  liberti. 
L.  L.  FA.  Q.  L.  libertis  liber- 
tabus  familiisque    liberto- 

rum. 
L.  M.  libens  merito,  locus  mon- 

umenti. 
L.  M.  T.  F.  J.  locum  monument! 

testamento  fieri  jussit. 
LOC.  D.  EX.  D.  D.  locus  datus 

ex  decreto  decurionum. 
L.  P.  C.  D.  D.  D.  locus  publico 

concessus  datus  decreto  de- 
curionum. 
L.  Q.  ET.  LIB.  libertisqae  et 

libertabus. 
L.  S.    laribus  sacrum,  libens 

solvit,  locus  sacer. 
LVD.  Indus. 

LV.  P.  F.  ludos  publicos  fecit 
L.  XX.  N.  P.  sestertiis  septua- 

ginta  nummum  pendit 

M.  magister,  magistratus,mag- 
nus,  manes,  Marcus,  Marius, 
Marti,  mater,  memoria, 
mensis,  miles,  mille,  menu- 
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mentum,  mortuns,  Mucius, 

inulier. 
M'.  Manius. 
MAN.  IBAT.  H.  manes  iratos 

habeat. 
M.  B.  memorisB  boiuB,  merenti 

bene,  mulier  bona. 
M.  D.  magno  deo,  manibus  diis, 

matri  denm,  merenti  dedit. 
M.  D.  M.  SAGB.  magnsB  deiim 

matri  sacrum. 
MES.  mensis. 
MESS,  menses. 
M.  F.  mala  fides,  Marci  filius, 

monnmentum  fecit. 
M.  I.  matri  Id«e»,  matri  Isidi, 

maximo  Jovi. 
MIL.  K.  PB.  milites  cobortis 

prsetorisB. 
MN.MV.MVNIC.  municipium. 
MNT.  HON.  moneta. 
M.  P.  male  positus,  monumen- 

tum  posuit. 
M.  P.  y.  millia  passus  qninqne, 

monmnentum  posnitYivns. 
M.  S.  manibus  sacrum,  memorise 

sacrum,  manu  scriptum. 
MVN.  municeps,  municipium. 
M  y.  S.  Marti  ultori  sacrum, 

merito  votum  solvit. 

N.  natio,  natus,  nefastus  (dies), 
nepos,  Neptunus,  Nero,  no- 
men,  non,  nonsB,  noster, 
novus,  numen,  numerius, 
numerus,  nummus. 

NAT.  ALEX,  natione  Alexan- 
drinus. 

NB.  G.  nobili  genere. 

N.  D.  F.  E.  ne  de  familid  exeat. 

NEP.  nepos,  Neptunus. 


N.  F.  C.  nostrsd  fidei  commis- 

sum. 
N.  H.  y.  N.  AyG.  nuncupavit 

hoc  votum  numini  augusto. 
N.  L.  non  licet,  non  liquet,  non 

longe. 
N.  M  y.  nobilis  memorisB  vir. 
NN.  nostri. 

NN.  NNO.  NNB.  nostrorum. 
NN.  AyOG.  IMPP.  nostri  An- 

gusti  imperatores. 
NOB.  nobilis. 

NOB.  NOBB.  NOy .  novembris. 
NON.  TBAS.  H.  L.  non  transi- 

lias  hunc  locum. 
N.  P.  nefastus  primo  (priore 

parte  diei),  non  jwtest 
N.T.  M.  numini  tutelari  muni- 

cipii. 
N.  y.  N.  D.  N.  P.  0.    neque 

vendetur  neque  donabitur 

neque  pignori  obligabitur. 


0.  ob,  officium,  omnis,  oportet, 

optimus,  opus,  ossa. 
OB.  obiit,  obitu,  orbis. 
OB.  HON.  AyayB.  ob  hono- 

rem  auguratiHs. 
OB.  HON.  IL  VIB.  ob  honorem 

duumviratus. 
0.  C.  ordo  clarissimus. 
0.  0.  S.  ob  cives  servatos. 
0.  E.  B.  Q.  C.  ossa  ejus  bene 

quiescant  condita. 
0.  H.  F.  omnibus  honoribus 

functus. 
0.  H.  I.  N.  B.  S.  F.  omnibus 

honoribus  in  republica  sua 

functus. 
0.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  hie  sita  sunt 
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0.  LIB.  LIB.  omnibus  liberids 

libertabus. 
0.  0.  ordo  optimus. 
OP.  DOL.  opus  doliare  or  do- 

liatum. 
OB.  horsB,  ordo,  omamentuin. 
0.  T.  B.  Q.  ossa  tua  bene  quies- 

cani 


P.  pars,  passus,  pater,  patronus, 
pax,  perpetuus,  pes,  plus, 
plebs,  pondo,  populus,  post, 
posuit,  prseses,  praetor,  pri- 
mus, pro,  provincia,  publi- 
cus,  Publius,  puer. 

P.  B.  M.  patri,  or  patrono,  or 
posuit  bene  merenti. 

P.  C.  pactum  conventum,  pa- 
tres  conscripti,  pecunia  con- 
stituta,  ponendum  curavit, 
post  consulatum,  potestate 
censoria. 

P.  C.  ET.  S.  AS.  D.  ponendum 
curayit  et  sub  ascia  dedi- 
cavit. 

PED.  Q.  BIN.  pedes  quadrati 
bini. 

P.  P.  pia  fidelis,  pius  felix, 
promissa  fides,  Publii  filius. 

P.  GAL.  prsefectus  Galliarum. 

PIA.  M.  H.  S.  E.  pia  mater  hie 
sita  est. 

P.  M.  pisB  memorise,  passus 
mille,  pedes  mille,  plus 
minus,  pontifex  maximus, 
post  mortem,  posuit  me- 
renti, posuit  maerens,  posuit 
monumentum. 

P.P.  pater  patriae,  pater  patra- 
tus,  pater  patrum,  patrono 
posuit,  pecunia  publica,  per- 


petuus populus,  posuit  prsB- 

fectus,  praetorio  prsepositus, 

propria  pecunia,  pro  por- 

tione,  pro  praetor,  publioe 

posuit,  publice  propositum, 

praepositus,  primipilus. 
P.  Q.  E.  or  EOB.  posterisque 

eorum. 
PR   praeses,    praetor,    pridie, 

princeps. 
P.    B.    permissa    respublicae, 

populus  Bomanus. 
P.  B.  C.  post  Bomam  conditam. 
PB.  PB.    praefectus   prsetoni, 

propraetor. 
P.  S.  pecunia  sua,  plebiscitum, 

proprio   sumptu,    publicae 

saluti. 
P.  S.  D.  N.  pro  salute  domini 

nostri. 
P.  V.    pia  victrix,  praefectus 

urbi,  praestantissimus  lir. 
P.  V.  S.  T.  L.  M.  posuit  voto 

suscepto     titulum     libens 

merito. 

Q.  quaestor,  quando,  quantus, 
que,  qui,  quinquennalis, 
quintus,  Quirites. 

Q.  D.  B.  qua  de  re. 

Q.  I.  S.  S.  qua  ilifra  scripta  sunt 

Q.  K.  quaestor  kanditatus. 

Q.  P.  or  Q.  PBOV.  quaestor 
provinciae. 

QQ.  quaecunque,  quinquen- 
nalis, quoque. 

Q.  B.  or  Q.  BP.  quaestor  rei- 
publicae. 

Q.  S.  S.  S.  quae  supra  scripta 
sunt. 

Q.  V.  A.  in.  M.  n.  D.  V.  qui 
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w  quae  yixit   annos  tres, 
menses  duos^  dies  quinque. 
Q.  V.  A.  P.  M.  qui  vixit  annos 
plus  minus. 

R.  recte,  res,  respublica,  retro, 

rex,  ripa,  Boma,  Eomanus, 

Bufus,  rursus. 
K.  C.  Eomana  civitas,  Eomanus 

civis. 
RESP.  w  EP.  respublica. 
RET.  P.  w  E.  P.  retro  pedes. 
B.  N.  LONG.  P.  X.  retro  non 

longe  pedes  decern. 
ROM.  ET.  AVG.  COM.  ASI. 

EonuB  et  Augusto  commu- 

nitates  Asise. 
R.  P.  C.  reipublicsB  causa,  rei- 

publicae    conservator,    rei- 

publicfie  constituendffi,  retro 

pedes  centum. 
RE.PEOX.CIPP.P.CLXXIIII. 

rejectis  ruderibus  proxime 

cippum  pedes  centum  sep- 

tuaginta  quatuor. 
R.    S.    P.    requietorium    sibi 

posuit. 

S.  sacellum,  sacrum,  scriptus, 
semis,  senatus,  sepultus, 
Servius,  servus,  sextus,  sibi, 
sine,  situs,  solus,  solvit,  sub, 
suus,  sepulcrum,  sequitur, 
serva,  singuli,  stipendium. 

S.  uncia. 

S.  centuria. 

S.  semuncia. 

SAC.  sacerdos,  sacrificium, 
sacrum. 

SB.  sibi,  sub. 

S.  D.  sacrum  diis,  salutem  dicit, 


senatus  decreto,  sententiEun 

dedit. 
S.  D.  D.  simul  dederunt,  or 

dedicaverunt. 
S.  D.  M.  sacrum  diis  manibus, 

sine  dolo  malo. 
S.  ET.  L.  L.  P.  E.  sibi  et  libertis 

libertabus  pcNstens  ejus. 
SEE.  Servius,  servus. 
S.  E.  T.  L.  sit  ei  terra  levis. 
S.  P.  S.  sine  fraude  sua. 
SGN.  signum. 
S.  M.  P.  I.  sibi  monumentum 

poni  jussit. 
SN.  senatus,  sententia,  sine. 
SOLO.  PVB.  S.  P.  D.  D.  D.  solo 

publico   sibi    posuit    dato 

decreto  decurionum. 
S.  P.  sacerdos  perpetua,  sine 

pecunia,  sua  pecunia. 
S.  P.  C.  suA  pecunid  constituit, 

sumptu  proprio  curavit 
S.  P.  Q.  E.  senatus  populusque 

Eomanus. 
S.    S.    sanctissimus     senatus, 

supra  scriptum. 
S.  T.  T.  L.  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 
S.  V.  L.  D.   sibi  vivens  locum 

dedit. 


T.     terminus,     testamentum, 

Titus,  tribunus,  tu,  turma, 

tutor. 
TABVL.  P.  H.  C.  tabularius 

provinciflB  Hispanise  citeri- 

oris. 
TB.  TL  TIB.  Tiberius. 
TB.  TE.  TBR.  tribunus. 
T.  C.  testamento  curavit,  or 

constituit. 
T.  F.  testamentum  fecit,  Tito 
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filiiis,  titulum  fecit,  Titus 

Flavius. 
TM.    terminus,  testamentum, 

thermsB. 
T.  P.  terminum  jwsuit. 
T.  T.  F.  V.  titulum  testamen- 

tum  fieri  voluit 

V.  urbs,  usus,  uxor,  vale,  verba, 

vestalis,  vester,  vir,  vivus, 

vixit,  volo,  votum. 
V.A.  veteranoassignatus,  vixit 

amios. 
V.  C.  vale  conjux,  vir  clarissi- 

mus,  vir  consularis. 
V.  C.  P.  V.  vir  clarissimus  prsB- 

fectus  urbi. 
V.  D.  P.  S.  vivens  dedit  proprio 

sumptu,  vivens  de  pecuni& 

su4. 
V.  E.  vir  egregius,  visum  est. 
V.  E.  D.  N.  M.  Q.  E.  vir  egregius 

devotus  nimiini  majestati- 

que  ejus. 

V.  F.  usus  fructus,  verba  fecit, 

vivus  fecit. 

VI.  ED.  SEP.  sexto  idus  septem- 
bris. 


Vn.  VIE.  EPVL.  septem  vir 

epulonum. 
y.  L.  A.  S.  votum  libens  animo 

solvit 
VO.  DE.  vota  decennalia. 
V.  P.  urbis  prsBfectus,  vir  per- 

fectissimus,  vivus  posuit. 
V.  S.  A.  L.  P.   voto  suficepto 

animo  libens  posuit. 
V.  R.  urbs  Eoma,  uti  rogar, 

votum  reddidit 
V.  V.  C.  C.  viri  clarissimi. 
VX.  B.  M.  F.  H.  S.  E,  uxor  bene 

m^renti  fecit,  hie  situs  est 

X.  decem. 

X.  ANNALIB.  decennalibus. 

X.  mi.  K.  F.  decimo  quarto 

kalendis  februarii 
X.  VIR.  "AGR.  DAND.  ADTR. 

IVD.  decem  vir  agris  dandis 

attribuendis  judicandis. 
XV.  VIR.  SAC.  FAC.    quin- 

decim  vir  sacris  faciendis. 
XXX.  P.  I.N.  F.  triginta  pedes 

in  fronte. 
XXX.  S.  S.  trigesimo  6tix)endio 

sepultus. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ROMAN  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT 

PERIODS. 

Inscription  on  Duilian  Column.    A.U.C.  493.    B.C.  261. 

0.  BILIOS.  M.  F.  cos.  ADVOBSOM.  CABTAOINIENSEIB.  XN.  SICELIAD. 
BEM.  CERENS.  E0B8TAN0S.  COGNATOS.  POPLI.  BOMANI.  ABTIBYMAD 
OBSEDEONED.  EXEMET.  LEGIOKEIS.  GABTACINIENSEIS.  OHNEIS. 
MAXIMOSQVE.  MAOISTBATOS.  LVCAES.  BOVEBOS.  BELICTEIS  NOYXM. 
OASTBEIS.  EXFOCIONT.  MACELAM.  MOENITAM.  VBBEM  PVCNANDOD. 
OEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MACESTBATOD.  PBOSPEBE  BEM.  NAVEB06. 
mabId  OONSOL.  PBIMOS.  CRSET.  BESMEOOSQVB  CLASESQVE.  NAYALKB 
PBDCOS.  OBKAVET.  PABAETQYE  DIEBOS.  LX  CVMQYE  EI8.  NAYBBYB 
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OIiABEIS.  POENIOAS.  OMNIS.  PARATASQYE  SYHAS.  OOPIAS  OARTAGI- 
NIBNBIs.  PRAESENTED.  MAXYHOD  DIOTATORED.  OLOROM.  IN  ALTOD 
MARII).  PTCNANDOD.  YIOET  XXXQYE !  NATEIS.  OEPET.  OYM.  S0GIEI8. 
SBPTEMRESMOMQYE  DYOIS  QYINRESMOSQYE.  THIRESMOSQYE.  NAYEIS. 
XX.  DEPRESET 

AYROM.  CAPTOM.  NVMEI.  (D  (D  (D  DOG. 

AEGENTOH.  GAPTOM.  PRAEDA.  NYMEI.  OOCIOOO  0. 

ORAYE  GAPTOM.  ABS  OOGIoOO  CGCIoOO  GGGIoOD  CCOIoDO  CCcIoOO 


ocolooo  ooolooo  coGloi>o  OGcIooo  cogIooo  cgoIooo  cccIooo 
ocolooo  gggIdoo  gggIooo  oooIooo  cooIooo  occIooo  gccIooo 

ooolooo  OGOIOOO  PONDOD  TRIOMPOQYE  NAYALED.  PRAEDAD. 
POPLOM.  ROMANOM.  DONAYET  GAPTIYOS.  OARTACINIENSBIS,  IN- 
OENYOS.  DYXET.  ANTE.  GYROM  PRIMOSQYE.  GONSOL.  DE.  8IGELEIS. 
OliASEQYE  GARTAGINTENSEOM  TRIOMPAYET.  EAROM.  REROM.  ERGO. 
8.  P.  Q.  R.  EI.  HANGE.  GOLYifNAM.  P. 

In  more  modem  orthography. 

C.  DVILIVS.  M.  F.  COS.  ADVEESVS.  CAKTHAGINIENSES. 
IN.  SIOrLIA.  KEM.  GEEENS.  EGESTANOS.  COGNATOS. 
POPVLI.  KOMANI  ABCTISSIMA.  OBSIDIONE.  EXEMIT. 
LEGIONES.  CAKTHAGINIENSES.  OMNES.  MAXIMOSQUE 
MAGISTRATUS  ELEPHANTIS  KELICTIS  NOYEM.  CAS- 
TBIS.  EFFVGEEVNT.  MACELLAM  MUNITAM  YKBEM. 
PVGNANDO.  CEPIT.  INQVE.  EODEM.  MAGISTKATV.  PKO- 
SPERE  REM.  NAVIBVS.  MARL  CONSVL.  PRIMUS.  GESSIT. 
EEMIGISQVE  CLASSESQVE.  NAVALES.  PRIMVS.  ORNA- 
VIT.  PARAVITQVE  DIEBVS.  LX.  CVMQVE.  HS.  NAVIBVS 
CLASSES.  PVNICAS  OMNES  PARATASQVE  SVMMAS. 
COPIAS.  OARTHAGINLENSES.  PRAESENTE.  MAXIMO. 
DICTATORE  ILLORVM.  IN.  ALTO.  MARL  PVGNANDO 
VICIT  XXXQVE  NAVES.  CEPIT.  CVM.  SOCIIS.  SEPTIRE- 
MEMQVE.  DVCIS.  QVINQVEREMEMQVE.  TRIREMESQVE. 
NAVES.  XX.  DEPRESSIT. 

AVRVM.  CAPTVM.  NVMMI.  HI.  M.  DCC. 

ARGENTVM.  CAPTVM.  PRAEDA.  NVMMI.  C.  M.  C. 

GRAVE  CAPTVM.  AES.  XXI.  C.  M.  PONDO. 
TRIVMPHOQVE.  NAVALL  PRAEDA.  POPVLVM.  ROMA- 
NVM.  DONAVIT.  CAPTIVOS.  CARTHAGINIENSES.  INGE- 
NVOS   DVXIT.  ANTE.  CVRRVM  PRBIVSQVE.   CONSVL. 
DE.  SICVLIS.  CLASSEQ.  CARTHAGINIENSIVM.  TRIVM- 

2l 
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PHAVIT.  EAKVM.  REEVM.  EEGO.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  EI.  HANGB. 
COLVMNAM  P. 

Inscription  in  Saiurnian  verse  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  L,  Scipio 
BarhatttSf  great-grandfather  of  Scipio  Africantts,  Consul  V,C. 
455.    B.0.297. 

CORNELIVS.   LVOIVS.   SCIPIO.   BARBATVS.   GNAIVOD. 

PATRE 
PPOGNATVS.     FORTIS.     VIR.     SAPIENSQVE.     QVOIV& 

FORMA.  VIRTVTEI.  PARISVMA 
FVIT.  CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AEDILIS.  QVEI.  FVIT.  APVD. 

VOS.  TAVRASIA.  CISAVNA. 
SAMNIO.  CEPIT.  SVBIGIT.  OMNE.  LOVOANA.  OPSIDESQV. 

ABDOVCIT. 

Vatican. 

On  tJie  tomb  of  Lucius  Scipio^  son  of  Sc.  Barhatus,    Consul  F.C. 

B.O.  259. 

HONC.  OINO.  PLOIRVME.  CONSENTIONT.  E 
DVONORO.  OPTVMO.  FVISE.  VIRO 
LVCIOM.  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI. 
CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A. 
HEC.  CEPIT.  CORSICA.  ALERIAQVE.  VRBE 
DEDET.  TEMPESTATIBVS.  AIDE.  HERETO. 

According  to  the  Augustan  orthography : 

HYNC.  VNVM.  PLVRmi.  CONSENTIVNT  ROMLffi 
BONORVM  OPTIMVM.  FVISSE.  VIRVM 
LVCIVM.  SCEPIONEM.  FILIVS.  BARBATI. 
CONSVL.  CENSOR.  ^DILIS.  HIC.  FVIT. 
HIC.  CEPIT  CORSICAM.  ALERIAMQVEVRBEM 
DEBIT  TEMPESTATIBVS.  .EDEM.  MERITO. 


Epitaph  of  SyphaXy  king  of  Numidiaf  who  was  brought  to  Italy  iy 
Scipio  Africanus,  to  grace  his  triumph,  B.O.  203. 

SYPHAX.  NVMTDTAE.  REX. 

A.  SCIPIONE.  AFRC.  IVR.  BEL.  CAVSA. 

ROM.  IN.  MVMPH.  SVMORNV. 
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CAPTIVS.  PEEDVCTVS. 

INTIBVETINO.  TEEBI.  EELEGATV. 

SYAMQSEBVIT-V-INANIEEVOL 

SVPKEM.  B.  CLAVSIT 

ETATIS,  ANN.  XLVm.  M.  VI.  B.  XI 

CAPTIVITS.  V.  OBBVT 

P.  C.  SCPIO.  CONDITOSEPVL. 

It  may  be  written  at  length  in  the  following  manner : 

SYPHAX.  NVMIDIAE.  BEX. 

A.  SCIPIONE.  AFEICANO.  lYBIS.  BELLI.  CAVSA. 

BOMAM.  IN  TEIYMPHYM.  SVVM.  OENANDVM. 

CAPTIVVS  PEEDYCTVS 

IN.  TIBYBTINOEVM.  TEBBIS.  EELEGATVS 

SVAMQYE.  SEEVITVTEM.  IN.  ANIMO.  EEYOLVENS. 

SVPEEMAM.  DIEM.  CLAYSIT. 

ETATIS.  ANNO.  XLYIH.  MENSE.  VI.  DIE.  XI 

CAPTIVITATIS.'VL  OBBVTVS 

P.  C.  SCIPIONE.  CONDITOBE.  SEPULOBL 

Vatican, 


JEJpitaph  <m  the  tomb  of  C.  Pdblicius  Btbtdus,  According  to  Bitrton 
Tie  was  probably  grandson  of  the  C,  Fohl,  Bibvlus,  who  was  tribune 
in  A.n.0.  644.  This  would  fix  the  date  of  the  monument  about  A.U.O. 
630,  B.0. 123. 

C.  POBLICIO.  L.  P.  BIBVLO.  AED.  PL.  HONOBIS 

YIBTVTISQVE.  GAYSSA.  SENATYS 

CONSYLTO.  POPYLIQYE.  lYSSY.  LOOYS. 

MONYMENTO.  QYO.  IPSE.  POSTEBIQYE 

EIYS.  INEEBBENTYB.  PYBLICE.  DATYS.  EST. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cajpitoline  HilL 


Inscription  of  Augustus,  on  his  restoration  of  the  Aqua  Julia, 

B.C.  34. 

IMP.  CAESAE.  DlYl  lYLl.  F.  AYGYSTYS. 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMYS.  COS.  XlL 

TEIBYNIC.  POTEST.  XIX.  IMP.  XIIII. 

BIYOS.  AQYABYM.  OMNIYM.  BEFECIT. 

On  the  Porta  St,  Lorenzo,     Borne, 

2  L  2 
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On  the  arch  of  Titus,    a.d.  82. 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQVE.  KOMANVS 

DIVO.  TITO.  DI VI..  VESPASIAN!  F- 

VESPASIANO.  AVaVSTO. 


Another  inscription  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 

arch. 

IMP.  TITO.  CAESAKI.  DIVI.  VESPASIANI.  F. 

VESPASIANO.  AVG.  PONTIFICI.  MAXIMO 

TKIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVII.  COS.  VHL  P.  P. 

PKINCrPI.  SVO.  S.  P.  Q.  E. 

QVOD.  PRAECEPTIS.  PATRIS.  CONSILnSQVE.  ET. 

AVSPICIIS.  GENTEM.  IVDAEORVM.  DOMVIT.  ET. 

VRBEM.  HIEEOSOLYMAM.  OMNIBVS.  ANTE.  SE 

DVCIBVS.  EEGIBVS.  GENTIBVSQVE.  AVT.  FEVSTRA 

PETITAM.  AVT.  OMNINO.  INTENTATAM.  DELEVIT. 


On  the  column  of  Trajan.    A.D.  115. 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQVE.  EOMANVS. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVL  NEEVAE.  F. 

TEAIANO.  AVG.  GEEM.  DACICO.  PONT 

MAXIMO.  TEIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P. 

AD.  DECLAEANDVM.  QVANTAE.  ALTITVDINIS 

MONS.  ET.  LOCVS.  TANTIS.  OPEBIBVS.  SIT.  EGESTVS. 


On  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.    A.D.  205. 

IMP.  CAES.  LVCIO. '  SEPTIMIO.   M.  FIL.  SEVERO.   PIO. 

PEPTINACI.    AVG.    PATEL    PATEIAE.    PARTHICO. 

ARABICO.  ET 
PARTHICO.  ADIABENICO.  PONTIFIC.  MAXIMO.  TRTBV- 

NIC.  POTEST.  XI.  IMP.  XI.  COS.  HI.  PROCOS.  ET 
IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIO.  L.  FIL.  ANTONINO.  AVG.  PIO. 

FELICL  TRIBVNIC.  POTEST.  VI.  COS.  PROCOS.  P.  P. 
OPTIMIS.  FORTISSIMISQVE.  PRINCIPrBVS. 
OB.    REM.    PVBLICAM.    RESTITVTAM.    IMPERIVMQVE. 

POPVLL  ROMANL  PROPAGATVM 
INSIGNIBVS.   VIRTVTIBVS.   EORVM.  DOME.   FORISQVE. 

SENATVS  POPVLVSQVE.  ROMANVS. 
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The  words  optimis  fobtissimisqve  pbincipibvs  were  substi- 
tuted by  Caracalla,  after  he  had  put  his  brother  Geta  to  death 
A.D.  213,  for  the  original  words  p.  sept.  lvo.  fil.  getae.  nobiliss. 

OAESABI. 


On  the  arch  of  Gallienus,    A.D.  260. 

GALLIENO.  CLEMENTISSIMO.  PRINCIPI. 

GVIVS.  INVICTA.  YIETVS. 

SOLA.  PIETATE.  SVPERATA.  EST. 

ET.  SALONINAE.  SANCTISSIMAE.  AVG. 

M.  AVEELIVS.  VICTOR. 

DEDICATISSIMYS. 

NVMINI.  MAIESTATIQVE 

EOEVM. 


On  the  arch  of  Constantino,  erected  on  his  victory  over  Maxentitis. 

A.D.  312. 

IMP.  CAES.  FL.  CONSTANTINO.  MAXIMO. 

P.  F.  AVGVSTO.  S.  P.  Q.  E. 

QVOD.  INSTINCTV.  DIVINITATIS.  MENTIS. 

MAGNITVDINE.  CVM.  EXERCITV.  SVO 

TAM.  DE.  TYEANNO.  QVAM.  DE.  OMNI.  EIVS 

FACTIONE.  VNO.  TEMPORE.  JVSTIS. 

REMPUBLICAM.  VLTVS.  EST.  ARMIS. 

ARCVM.  TRIVMPHIS.  INSIGNEM.  DICAVIT. 

Diploma,  or  Tabula  honestas  missionis, 

IMP.  CAESAR  VESPASIANVS  AVGVSTVS 
PONTIFEX  MAXiMVS  TRIBVNIC.  POTESTAT. 

vni.  IMP.  xvn.  P.P.  CENSOR  COS.  Yn.  design,  vn. 

NOMINA  SPECVLATORVM  QVI  IN  PRAETORIO 
MEO  MILITAVERYNT  ITEM  MTLITVM  QVI 
IN.  COHORTIBVS  NOVEM  PRAETORHS  ET  QVA 
TVOR  VRBANIS  SUBIEd  QVIBVS  PORTITER 
ET  PIE  MILITIA  FVNCTIS  IVS  TRIBVO  CONV 
BH  •  DVMTAXAT  CVM  SINGVLIS  ET  PRIMIS 
VXORIBVS  VT  ETIAM  SI  PEREGRINI  IV 
BIS  FEMINAS  MATRIMONIO  SVO  IVNXE 
EINT  PROINDE  LIBEROS  TOLLANT  AC  SI  EX 
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DVOBVS  CIVIBVS  EOMANIS  NATOS 

AD.  im.  NON.  DECEMBR. 
GALEONE  TETTIENO  PETRONIANO 

COS. 
M.  rVLVIO  GILLONE 

COH.  VI.  PR. 
L  ENNIO  L.  F.  TROFEROCIA  QVISS  TATELLIS 

fa  quibus  tabellis?J 
DESCRIPTVM  ET  RECOGNITVM  EX  TABVLA 
AENEA  QVAE  FIXA  EST  ROMAE  IN  CAPITOLIO 
IN  BASI  lOVIS  AFRICI. 

This  inscription  is  on  a  bronze  plate,  nine  inches  by  six,  and 
was  fonnd  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  near  Constantinople.  It 
is  a  Praetorian  diploma,  and  was  issned  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
A.D.  76. 


Ejpitaphs, 

M.  ARRIVS.  DIOMEDES 

SIBI.  SYIS.  MEMORIAE. 

MAGISTER.  PAG.  AVG.  FELIC.  SVBVRB. 

Pompeii. 

M.  ALLEIO.  LVCCIO.  LIBELLAE,  PATRI.  AEDILI 
n.  VIR.  PRAEFECTO.  QVINQ.  ET.  M.  ALLEIO.  LIBELLAE.  P. 
DECVRIONT.  VIXIT.  ANNIS.  XVH.  LOCVS.  MONVMENTI 
PVBLICE.  DATVS.  EST.  ALLEIA.  M.  F.  DECIMILLA.  SA- 

CERDOS 
PVBLICA.  CERERIS.  FACIENDVM.  CVRAVIT.  VIRO.  ET. 

FILIO.  Pompeiu 

NAEVOLELL  L  LIB.  TTCHE.  SIBL  ET 

C.  MVNATIO.  FAVSTO.  AVG.  ET.  PAGANO. 

CVI.  DECVRIONES.  CONSENSV.  POPVLI 

BISELLIVM.  OB.  MERITA.  EIVS.  DECREVERVNT 

HOC.  MONTMENTVM.  NAEVOLEIA.  TYCHE.  LIBERTIS. 

SVIS. 
LIBERTABVSQ.  ET.  0.  MVNATL  FAVSTI.  VIVA.  FECIT. 

Pompeii, 


I 
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M.  PORO.  M.  F. 

EX.  DEC.  DECRETO. 

IN.  FRONTEM.  P.  XXV. 

IN.  AGRO.  PED.  XXV.  Pompeii, 


IVLIA.  ALPINVLA 

HIC.  lACEO 

INFELICIS  PATRIS  INFELIX.  PROLES 

DEAE.  AVENTIAE.  SACERDOS 

EXORARE  PATRIS.  NECEM,  NON.  POTVI 

MALE.  MORI.  IN.  FATIS.  ILLE.  ERAT 

vixi.  ANNOS.  xxm. 

*'  I  know  of  no  hnman  composition  so  aflfecting  as  this,  nor  a 
history  of  deeper  interest." — Byron,    Said  to  be  a  forgery. 


D.  M. 

DASVMIAE.  SOTERIDL  LI 

BERTAE.  OPTIMAE.  ET.  CON 

IVGI.  SANCTISSIMAE.  BENE 

MER.  FEC.  L.  DASVMIVS.  CAL 

LISTVS.  CVM.  QVA.  VIX.  AN 

XXXV.  SINE.  VLLA.  QVE 

RELLA.  OPTANS.  VT.  IPSA 

SIBL  POTIVS.  SVPERSTES.  FV. 

ISSET.  QVAM.  SE.  SIBL  SVPEB 

STITEM.  RELIQVISSET. 

On  a  cippus  in  the  British  Museum, 


VALE  ET  SALVE  ANIMA  C.  OPPLaS.  TELNESS  NOS 
EG  ORDINE  QVO  NATVRA  PERMISERIT  TE  SEQVEMVR. 
VALE  MATER  DULCISSIMA. 


DHS.  MANIBVS 

CLAVDIAE.  PISTES. 

PRIMVS.  CONIVGI 

OPTVMAE.  SANCTAE 

ET.  PIAE.  BENEMERITAE 
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NON.  AEQVOS.  PARCAE.  STATVISTIS.  STAMINA.  VITAE 
TAM.  BENE.  COMPOSITOS.  POTVISTIS.  SEDK.  TENEEE 
AMISSA.  EST.  CONIVNX.  CVE.  EGO.  ET.  IPSE.  MOROR. 
SI.  FELIX.  ESSEM.  PISTE.  MEA.  VIVERE.  DEBVIT 
TRISTIA.  CONTIGERVN.  QVI.  AMISSO.  CONIVGE.  VIYO 
NIL.  EST.  TAM.  MISERVM.  QVAM.  TOTAM.  PEEDERR 

VITAM. 
NEC.   VITAE.    NASCL  DVRA.   PEREGISTIS.   CRVDELIA 

PENSA.  SORORES. 
RVPTAQVE.  DEFICIVNT.  IN.  PRIMO.  MVNERE.  FVSI 
0.  NIMIS.  INIVSTAE.  TER.  DENOS.  DARE.  MVNVS.  IN. 

ANNOS 
DECEPTVS.  GRAVIVS.  FATVM.  SIC.  PRESSIT.  EGESTAS. 
DVM.  VITAM.  TVLERO  PRIMVS.  PISTES.  LVGEA.   CON- 

IVGIVM. 

Galleria  Lapidaria,     Vatican, 


D.  M. 

OTTEDIAE.  ZMTRNAE.  CONIVG.  B.  M.  Q.  V.  ANN  XVI 

M.  VIII.  C.  SALVIVS.  ABASCANTVS.  FECIT.  ET.  SIBI.  ET 

SVIS.  POSTERISQVE.  EORVM 
HIC.  lACEO  INFELIX  ZMYRNA.  PVELLA.  TENEBRIS 
QVAE.  ANNOS.  AETATIS.  AGENS.  SEX.  ET.  DECEMEN- 

SIBVS.  OCTO 
AMISI.  LVCEM.  ANIMAM.  ET.  RAPVERVNT  FATA  INIQVA 
CASTIOR  VT  PROBIOR  SERVATIOR  VLLA  MARITO 
TE  PRECOR  HOC.  QVI  RELEGES.  SI  PIETAS  HABETVLLA. 
LOCVM. 

SIC.  SIMILE  TITVLVM TIS  NON  SCRIBERET  OSSIS 

DISCEDENS  Die  ZMYRNA.... E  ITERVM  TERET 

m... 

QaMeria  Lapidaria,     Vatican, 


VITRIA.  PHRYNE.  VIXIT.  TERSENOS.  ANNOS 
CARA  MMS.  VIXI  SVBITO  FATALE.  RAPINA 
FLORENTEM.  VITA.  SVSTULIT.  ATRA.  DIES 
OC.  TVMVLO.  NVNC.  SVM.   CINERES.   SIMVL.  NAMQVE. 

SACRATI 
PER.  MATREM.  CARAM.  SVNT.  POSITIQUE.  MEI 
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QVOS.  PIVS.    SAEPE.    COLIT.    FKATER    CONIYNXQVE. 

PVELLAE. 
ATQVE.  OBITVM.  NOSTEVM.  FLETIB VS.  YSQVE.  LVGENT 
DI.  MANES.  ME.  YNVM.  EETINETE.  VT.  VIVEKE.  POS- 

SINT 
QVOS.  SEMPEE.  OOLVI.  VIVA.  LIBENTE.  ANIMO 
YT.  SINT.  QVI.  CINEEES.  NOSTEOS.  BENE.  FLOEIBVS 

SEETI 
SAEPE.  OENENT.  DICAT.  SIT.  MIHI.  TEEEA.  LEVIS. 

Galleria  Lapidaria,     Vatican, 


CHEISTIAN  INSCEIPTIONS. 


As  Christiaii  inscriptions  form  a  portion  of  Eoman  inscrip- 
tions,  being  contemporaneous  and  in  the  same  language,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  introduce  here  a  short  notice  of  them. 

Christian  inscriptions  form  a  separate  class.  They  are  all 
funereal,  and  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  catacombs,  or 
subterranean  cemeteries*  of  the  early  Christians  in  Eoma    They 


*  The  word  cemetery  is  derived  from  Koi/jLriT'fjpiovy  "  a  sleeping  place, 

hence  the  frequent  formulae  in  the  Christian  epitaphs,  "  dormit  in  pace, 

he   sleeps  in   peace;    *Mormitio   £lpidis,"  the  sleeping  place  of  Elpis; 

'^cubiculum  Aurelise,"   the   sleeping  chamber   of   Aurelia.      The    term 

Catacomb  was  applied  to  these  subterranean  cemeteries  at  a  much  later 

period.    The  practice  of  subterranean  burial  among  the  early  Christians 

was  evidently  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in 

excavated  sepulchres,  and  thus  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  early  Jewish 

converts.     The  Roman  Jews  had  a  very  early  catacomb  of  their  own,  in 

the  Monte  Verde,  contiguous  to  their  place  of  abode,  in  the  Trasteverine 

quarter  of  Rome.     This  subterranean  mode  of  sepulture  is  undoubtedly  of 

Egyptian  origin.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  early  Christians  used 

for  their  burial  places  the  excavations  made  by  the  Romans  for  procuring 

stone  and   cement  for  building  purposes.     This  is  an  erroneous  view. 

Recent   geological   observations   on  the  soil  of  the  Agro  Romano  have 

shown  that  the  surface  of  the  Campagna  consists  of  volcanic  rocks  of 

different  natures  and  ages.    The  earliest  of  the  series,  the  tufa  lithoide, 

was  constantly  employed  from  the  earliest  ages  in  the  buildings  of  the 

city,  as  attested  by  the  massive  blocks  of   the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the 

tabularium  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  walls  of  Romulus ;  the  second,  or  tufa 

granolare,  which  though  it  has  just  consistency  enough  to  retain  the  form 

given  to  it  by  the  excavator,  cannot  be  hewn  or  extracted  in  blocks ;  and 

the  puzzolana,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  all  ages  for  mortar  or 

Roman  cement.    The  tufa  lithoide  and  the  puzzolana  were  thus  alone  used 
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are  characterised  by  symbols  and  formulsa  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  creed ;  the  idea  of  another  life,  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
tisnally  prevails  in  them. 

The  symbols  found  in  connection  with  the  funereal  inscrip- 
tions are  of  three  kinds ;  the  larger  proportion  of  these  refer  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  its  doctrines  and  its  graces.    A 
second  class,  of  a  partly  secular  description,  only  indicate  the 
trades  of  the  deceased;  and  the  remainder  represent  proper 
names :  thus  a  lion  must  be  read  as  a  proper  name,  Leo;  an  ass, 
p.       Onager ;  a  dragon,  Dracontius,    Of  the  first  kind  the 
^kf     most  usually  met  with  is  the  monogram  of  Christ.* 
^^rV    The  other  symbols  generally  in  use  are  the  ship,  the 
emblem  of  the  church,  the  fish  Qx^vs,  containing  the 
initials  of  "irja-ovs  Xpiaros  Qeov  Yios  Swti)/))  the  emblem  of  Christ 
The  palm,  the  symbol  of  martyrdom.    The  anchor  represented 
hope  Id  immortality;  the  dove,  peace;  the  stag  reminded  the 
faithful  of  the  pious  aspiration  of  the  Psalmist ;  the  horse  was 
the  emblem  of  strength  in  the  &ith ;  the  hunted  hare,  of  perse* 
cution;  the  peacock  and  the  phoenix  stood  for  signs  of  the 
resurrection.    Christ,  as  the  good  pastor,  and  the  A — 12  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  also  introduced  in  the  epitaphs.    Even  per- 
sonages of  the  pagan  mythology  were  introduced,  which  the 
Christians  employed  in  a  concealed  sense,  as  Orpheus,  en- 


for  building  purposes  by  the  Romans,  and  the  catacombs  are  never  found 
excarated  in  these.  The  catacombs  were  hewn  only  in  the  tufa  granolare, 
and  were  consequently  excavated  expressly  for  burials  by  the  earlj 
Christians.  The  Christian  architects  carefully  avoided  the  massive  straU 
of  the  tufa  lithoide,  and  we  believe  it  is  ascertained  that  all  the  known 
catacombs  ai*e  driven  exclusively  along  the  courses  of  the  tufa  granolare. 
With  equal  care  these  subterranean  engineers  avoided  the  layers  of 
puzzolana,  which  would  have  rendered  their  work  insecure,  and  in  which 
no  permanent  rock  tomb  could  have  been  constructed.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
the  curious  fact,  that  in  making  the  catacombs  the  excavators  carefullj 
avoided  the  strata  of  hard  stone  and  the  strata  of  soft  stone,  used  respec- 
tively for  building  and  for  mortar,  and  selected  that  course  of  medium 
hardness  which  was  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  purpose.— j&dm6ur^A 
Remew,  CXX. 

♦  This  monogram  is  not  of  Christian  origin.  It  was  probably  only 
adopted  by  the  Christians,  as  it  occurs  on  coins  of  Probus,  who  was  not  a 
Christian,  and  in  inscriptions  anterior  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  in 
received  use  among  the  Christians  until  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
cross,  alone,  is  found  as  an  ornamental  device  in  Egyptian  paintings, 
fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  ei*a. 
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chanting  the  wild  heasts  with  the  music  of  his  lyre,  was  the 
-secret  symbol  of  Christ  as  the  civiliser  of  men  leading  all 
nations  to  the  faith.  Ulysses,  fastened  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship,  was  supposed  to  present  some  faint  resemblance  to  the 
crucifixion. 

The  most  usual  written  formulsB  are  H.  E.  I.  P.  hie  requi- 
eacit  in  pace,  BONAE.  MEMOEIAE.  The  following  are  also 
sometimes  met  with:  ''anima  sancta  salve,  bibas  (viyas)  in 
Ohristo/'  and  all  those  in  which  the  name  of  Christ  or  the  idea 
of  a  resurrection  are  expressed :  "  gratia  plena;  innox  et  dulcis, 
nobile  decus ;  Kere,  Xere  "  (for  the  Greek  Xaipf ) ;  "  lux  vivas  in 
Deo;  pax  tecum  sit;  pudicsd  feminsB,  quiescas  in  pace;  qui  in 
menm  Deum  credidit ;  recessit  in  somno  "paicis ;  recordetur  illius 
Deus ;  Sphitus  tuus  in  pace ;  servus  Dei  Melis ;  vive  in  SBtemo : 
zezes  (vivas),  pie  zezes  (pie  vivas)."  The  pagan  D.  M.  was  also 
retained  by  the  Christians  in  the  earlier  ages.  When  Chris- 
tianity was  established  on  securer  foundations,  imprecations  and 
anathemas  against  any  person  who  should  violate  the  tombs, 
were  also  employed  in  the  inscriptions.  These  formulsB  are 
sometimes  found :  "  male  pereat  insepultus ;  jaceat  non  resurgat, 
com  Juda  partem  habeat,  se  quis  sepulchrum  hunc  violaverit ; 
sit  maledictus  et  in  perpetuum  anathemate  constrictus." 

In  classifying  the  Eoman  inscriptions,  M.  de  Eossi  has 
adopted  the  following  divisions.  The  first  comprises  those 
inscriptions  only  which  contain  some  express  note  of  time,  and 
are  therefore  susceptible  of  exact  chronological  arrangement. 
The  second  comprises  the  select  inscriptions,  viz. :  first,  sacred 
and  historical  ones,  and  next  those  which,  either  by  testimony, 
by  forms,  or  by  symbols,  illustrate  the  doctrines,  the  worship,  or 
the  morals  of  the  Christians.  The  third,  the  purely  topo- 
graphical, assigns  each  inscription  its  proper  place  among  the 
ancient  localities  of  Eome.  This  comprises  also  inscriptions  of 
unknown  or  uncertain  locality,  as  well  as  inscriptions  of  spurious 
origin  or  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  considering  the  chronological  arrangements  of  Christian 
inscriptions,  it  is  imx)ortant  to  keep  in  view  that  in  the  earlier 
centuries  the  Christians  kept  note  of  time  either  by  the  years  of 
the  bishop,  or  by  some  of  the  civil  forms  which  prevailed  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  they  resided.  In  Eome  the  common 
date  was  that  of  the  consular  year.  The  common  use  of  the 
Christian  era  as  a  note  of  time  began,  as  is  well  known,  later 
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than  the  sixth  century^  at  which  M.  de  Bossi's  series  terminates. 
In  M.  de  Bossi's  collection  one  inscription  bears  date  &om  the 
year  a.d.  107,  and  another  from  111.  Of  the  period  from  the 
year  204,  in  which  the  next  inscription  with  a  date  occurs,  till  the 
peace  of  the  church  in  312,  twenty-eight  dated  inscriptions  hare 
been  found ;  after  the  x)eace  of  the  church  the  number  of  dated 
inscriptions  increases  rapidly.  Between  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  his  collection 
contains  450  dated  inscriptions,  and  the  fifth  century  presents 
about  the  same  number;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  number  again 
declines,  that  century  producing  little  more  than  200. 

In  those  cases  where  no  note  of  time  is  marked,  M.  de  Bosd 
has  availed  himself  of  other  chronological  indications  and  tests, 
founded  on  the  language,  on  the  style,  on  the  names,  and  on  the 
material  execution  of  the  inscription,  in  determining  the  date. 
Out  of  the  11,000  extant  Boman  inscriptions  anterior  to  the 
seyenth  century,  M.  de  Bossi  finds  chronological  evidence  of  the 
date  of  no  fewer  than  1374. 

One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  these  inscriptions  is  the 
frequent  disregard  of  the  usual  rules  of  grammar,  and  the 
tendency  to  the  corruption  of  words,  as  "  cum  uxorem  suam," 
cum  quem,"  "pro  caritatem,"  "in  seculum,  hoc  tumulum," 
santa*'  for  "sancta,"  "sexes"  for  "sexies,"  "posuete"  for 
posuit,"  "  iscribit "  for  "  scribit,''  "  fiHe  '*  for  "  fili»,"  "  que  "  or 
"qae"  for  ^^quse,"  "hac"  for  "ac,"  "pride"  for  "pridie," 
mesis"  for  "mensis,"  "michi"  for  "mihi,"  "exibit"  for 
exivit,"  "opsequia'*  for  "obsequia;"  "vicxit,"  "visit,"  "vissit," 
or  "  visse  "  for  "  vixit ;"  "  adque  "  for  "  atque,"  "  quesquenti  '*  for 
"  quiescenti,"  "depossio"  for  "depositio,"  &c.  The  lapse  of 
Latin  into  Italian  is  marked  by  such  changes  as  prefixing  i,  as 
ispirito  for  spiritui,  or  affixing  e,  as  posuete  for  posuit  We 
find  also  the  cockney  aspirate  and  its  contrary  anticipated  in  the 
inscriptions,  as  Hossa  (ossa),  Hordine,  Hoctobres,  Hetema,  and 
oc  for  hoc,  ic  for  hie. 

There  are  also  varieties  in  inflexion,  such  as  "  spiritu  sancta  ** 
for  "spiritu  sancto,"  "pauperorum"  for  "pauperum,"  "vocitus" 
for  "vocatus,"  "requiescent"  for  "  requiescunt,"  &c. 

There  are  also  new  or  unusual  terms,  or  new  familiar  words 
in  new  or  xmusual  meanings,  such  as  "pausavit,  dv€nav<raTo 
(rested),  bisomus,  trisomus,  quadrisomus,"  holding  two,  three, 
four  bodies;  compar  and  conpar  (husband  and  wife) ;  fecit  for 
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egit,  parsed;  "percepit,"  received,  $cU.  baptism,  as  also  "con- 
secutus  est,"  in  the  same  sense,  &c. 

Sometimes  Latin  is  written  in  Greek  characters,  as  AHno- 
CEITOYC  depositus,  ANNOYC  annns  (annos).  Sometimes  Greek 
in  Latin  as  zeses  =  Cvf'is  =  viyas.  We  give  an  example  of  a 
Latin  inscription  in  Greek  characters  at  page  530. 

The  phraseology,  also,  deserves  attentive  consideration.  The 
terms  and  expressions  for  onr  " Here  lies"  are  ''hie  jacet,  ivOdbe 
jcctrat,  hie  situs  est,  hie  positus,  depositus,  dormit,  quiescit,"  &c. 
For  death  we  have  the  tense  forms  ''defunctus  est,  decessit, 
recessit,  de  ssbcuIo  recessit,  de  sseculo  exivit,  reddidit  animam, 
reddidit  debitum,  Deo  reddidit  spiritum  sanctum,  pausavit, 
requevit,  ivit  ad  Deum,  migravit  de  hoc  ssbcuIo,  recessit  de  hac 

luce,  prSBCessit,  rekevra,  ereXevTTjo'ev,  aveTravcaTo,  crfXciodi;,  and 

the  participial  forms,  defanctus,  absolutus  de  corpore,  evocatus 
a  Domino,  arcessitus  ab  angelis,  receptus  ad  Deum,  accepta 
apud  Deum,  obita,"  egeX^wy,  e/c  rov  fiiov,  &c. 

The  age  is  expressed  by  ''vixit,"  or  "  vixit  in  sbbcuIo,"  "annos" 

(or  "  annis  "  or  "  annus") , "  menses  "  (or  "  mensibus  "), "  dies  " 

(op  "  diebus  ") ,  with  the  number  of  hours  sometimes  stated. 

Sometimes  "qui  fuit"  stands  for  "  vixit;"  sometimes  neither  is 
expressed,  and  we  have  the  form  in  the  genitive,  "sal.  anno- 
rum,"  &c. 

Frequently  the  tinfe  passed  in  married  life  is  mentioned,  and 
we  find  such  phrases  as  "  vixit  mecum,  duravit  mecum,  vixit  in 
conjugio,  fecit  mecum,  fecit  in  conjugio,  fecit  cum  compare," 
with  a  precise  statement  of  the  number  of  years,  &c.,  and  often 
with  some  expression  marking  the  happiness  of  the  couple's 
married  life,  such;  as,  "  sine  Isesione  animi,  sine  querela,  sine 
jurgio,"  &c. 

The  epithets  applied  to  the  deceased  indicate  strong  affection, 
and  the  eulogies  are  sometimes  extravagant.  Thus  we  have 
"  dulcissimus,  c£trissimus,  innocentissima,  piissimus,  castissima, 
pudicissima,  incomparabilis,  totius  pudicitisB  Veritas,  forma 
pudoris." 

The  occupation  or  position  in  life  is  stated,  with  the  proper 
titles,  in  many  dated  Christian  epitaphs.  But  they  are  all,  it  is 
supposed,  later  than  the  time  of  C!onstantine. 

The  same  designations  of  the  place  of  burial  and  of  the  tomb 
are  found  in  both  Christian  and  Pagan  epitaphs,  such  as 
tumulus,  sepulcrum,  locus,  locus  Justus,  locus  emptus,  locus 
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concessus,  locus  donatus,  memoiia,  sarcophagus/'  even  to  the 
use  of  "  domus  »tema." 

Acclaxnatioiis  or  expressions  of  good  wishes  or  prayers  to  or 
for  the  deceased  frequently  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  such  as, 
"Befrigera,  Deus  tibi  refrigeret,  Yivas  inter  sanctos,  Tivas  in 

Deo,"  Elp^wy  orot,  iv  de^  ftoT/ff* 

The  letters  also  of  these  inscriptions  are  usually  very  irregular. 
They  are  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  height,  coloured  in 
the  incision  with  a  pigment  resembling  Yenetiau  red.  The 
sense,  too,  of  the  inscriptions  is  not  always  very  obvious.  An 
extreme  simplicity  of  language  and  sentiment  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  inscriptions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  exaggerated  examples  of  the  opposite  style  are  occasionally 
met  with. 

Another  peculiarity  in  these  Ohristitui  inscriptions  is  the 
disuse  of  the  three  names  usually  assumed  by  the  Bomana 
M.  de  Bossi  has  given  twenty  inscriptions  with  the  names 
complete,  prior  to  Constantine.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen have  prsBnomina,  whereas  after  Constantine  prsenomina 
may  be  said  entirely  to  disappear.  The  gentile  name  was  dis- 
placed by  new  forms  terminating  in  antius,  entius,  ontius,  osus, 
and  their  feminines,  as  Lactantius,  Crescentius,  Amantius,  Yin- 
centius,  Gaudentia,  Leontius,  Bonosus,  Gaudiosa.  The  names 
of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  later  centuries "  are  usually  fanciful 
appellations,  as  mWis,  iXirU,  dyofirri,  Decentia,  Prudentia,  Dig- 
nitas,  Idonitas,  Benatus,  Bedemptus,  Projectus ;  or  self-abasing 
appellations,  as  Stercorius,  Oontumeliosus.  Compound  names 
are  also  found,  Deus  dedit,  Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  Deus 
vult.  In  general,  the  Christians  took  the  names  of  their  saints, 
sometimes  they  retained  their  pagan  names,  such  as  Afrodisius, 
Mercurius.  They  assumed  also  the  names  of  animals,  as  Leo, 
Onager,  Ursa,  Ursula. 

The  year  is  usually  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  consuls. 
The  abbreviation  COS  for  "consulibus"  was  in  use  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  when  COSS,  CONS,  and  CONSS 
began  to  be  adopted ;  COS  is  very  seldom  found  during  the 
fourth  century,  and  almost  never  in  the  fifth  or  sixth ;  COSS  fell 
into  disuse  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  and  after 
that  CONS  was  used ;  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  with  S  for  one 
consul  and  SS  for  two.  At  the  same  time  CC  .  SS  .  CS  were 
introduced,  but  they  were  very  rarely  used  in  the  fifth,  and 
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there  is  scarcely  an  example  of  them  in  the  sixth.  From  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  CONS  began  to  be  placed 
before  instead  of  after  the  names,  and  this  usage  became  the 
prevalent  custom  in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

At  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Boman  catacombs,  the 
-whole  body  of  known  Christian  inscriptions  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Italy,  fell  far  short  of  a  thousand  in  number.  Of  these, 
too,  not  a  single  one  was  of  subterranean  origin,  and  not  dated 
earlier  than  a.d.  558.  At  present  the  Christian  inscriptions  of 
Bome  alone,  and  anterior  to  the  sixth  century,  considerably 
exceed  11,000.  They  have  been  carefully  removed  from  the 
cemeteries,  and  are  now  systematically  arranged  by  M.  de 
Bossi,  on  the  walls  of  the  Christian  museum,  recently  formed  by 
order  of  Pius  IX.,  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  A  large  number  of 
these  inscriptions  are  also  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  Galleria 
Lapidaria  in  the  Vatican. 
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A.  ave,  anima,  aulus,  &c. 

A.  B.  M.  anim»  bene  merenti. 

A.  D.  anima  dulcis. 

B.  F.  bonsa  feminaB,  bonsB  fidei. 
B.  M.  bene  merenti. 

BVS.  V.  bonus  vir. 

CL.  F.  clarissima  femina,  w* 

filia. 
G.  R  corpus  requiescit,  or  re- 

positum. 

D;^depoeitus.  donnit.  dulcis, 

&c. 
D.  B.  Q.  dulcis  bene  quiescas ! 
D.  D.  S.  decessit  de  saeculo. 
D.  I.  P.  decessit  in  pace. 
DM.  Dominus. 
DPS.  depositus,  depositio. 

H.  E.  I.  P.  hie  requiescit  in 
pace. 


IN.  D.  in  Deo,  indictione. 
IN.  P.  D.  in  pace  Domini. 
IN.  X.  in  Christo. 

M.    monumentum^    memoria, 
martyr. 

N.  DEVS.  nobile  decus. 

P.  pax,  ponendus,  posuit. 
P.  M.  plus,  minus. 
PPS.  probus. 
P.  Z.  pie  zezes. 

Q.  quiescat. 

Q.  FV.AP.N.  qui  fait   apud 
nos. 

R.  recessit,  requiescit. 

R.  I.  PA.  requiescit  in  pace. 

S.  salve,  spiritus,  suus. 
SAC.  VG.  sacra  virgo. 
S.  I.  D.  spiritus  in  Deo. 
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SG.  M.  sanctaa  memoriffi. 

S.  T.  T.  C.  sit  tibi  testis  caBluxn. 

e.  Oavovca,  defuncta. 
TT.  titulum. 

V.  "vixit,  virgo,  Yivas. 
V.  B.  vir  bonus. 


Y.  0.  vir  clarissimus. 
VV.  F.  Vive  felix. 
V.  S.  vale,  salve. 
Y.  X.  vivas  charissinie. 

X.  Christus,  decern. 

Z.  Zeses,  Zea-o  (Jesus). 


EXAMPLES  OP  CHRISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  OF 
DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

YG.  YESPASIANO  HI  COS 

IAN  A.B.  71. 

This  fragment  has  been,  received  as  a  part  of  a  Christian 
epitaph  by  Reggi,  Marini,  and  de  Rossi  It  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all  such  as  bear  dates. 


SERYILIA.  ANNORYM.  XHI 
PIS.  ET  BOL.  COSS. 

Servilia,  aged  thirteen,  died  in  the  consulate  of  Piso  and 
Bolanus.    a.d.  111. 


TEMPORE.  ADRIANI.  IMPERATORIS.  MARIYS.  ADOLES- 

CENS  DYX 
MILITYM.  QYI.  SATIS.  YIXIT  DYM  YITAM  PRO  CHO 

CYM.  SANGYINE 
CONSYNSIT.  IN.  PACE.  TANDEM  QUIEYIT.  BENE  ME- 

RENTES  CYM 
LACRIMIS.  ET.  METY.  POSYERYNT.  I.  D.  YI. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  Marius,  a  young  military 
officer  who  had  lived  long  enough,  when  with  blood  he  gave  up 
his  life  for  Christ.  At  length  he  rested  in  peace.  The  well- 
deserving  set  up  this  with  tears  and  in  fear,  on  the  6th  before 
the  ides.    a.d.  130. 
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ALEXANDEE  MOETWS  NON  EST  SED  VTVIT   SVPEK 

ASTKA  ET  COEPVS 
IN  HOC   TVMVLO   QVIESCIT  VITAM  EXPLEVIT  SVB 

ANTONINO  IMPo 
QYIVBI  MVLTVM  BENE  FITH  ANTEVENIKE  PKAEYI- 

DEBET  PEOGEATIA 
ODIVM  EEDDIDIT  GENVA  ENIM  PLECTENS  VEBO  DEO 

SACEIFICATVEVS 
AD  SVPPLICIA  DVCITVEO  TEMPOEA  INPAVSTA  QVI- 

BVS  INTEE  SACEA 
ET  VOTA  NE  IN  CAVEENIS  QVIDEM  SALVAEI  POSSI- 

MVS  QVID  MISEEIVS 
VITA  SED  QVID  MISEEIVS  IN  MOETE  OVM  AB  AMICIS 

ET  PAEENTIBVS 
SEPELIRI  NEQVEANT  TANDEM  IN  OOELO  OOEVSCANT 

PAEVM  VIXIT  QVI 
VIXIT  IV.  X.  TEM. 

In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  bat  lives  beyond  the  stars, 
and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Antoninns,  who,  foreseeing  that  great  benefit  would  result  from 
his  services,  returned  evil  for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees, 
and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  Ood,  he  was  led  away  to 
execution.  0,  sad  times!  in  which  sacred  rites  and  pi*ayers, 
even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protection  to  us.  What  can  be  more 
wretched  than  such  a  life  ?  and  what  than  such  a  death  ?  when 
they  could  not  be  buried  by  their  friends  and  relation& — At 
length  they  sparkle  in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived  who  has 
lived  in  Christian  times.    a.d.  160. 

Frwa  the  cemetery  of  St,  Ca^to. 


AVRELIA  DULCISSDiA  FIUA  QVAE 

DE.  SAECYLO  EECESSIT  VIXIT  ANN.  XV.  M.  IHI. 

SEVEEO  ET  QVINTIN  COSS. 

Amelia;  our  sweetest  daughter,  who  departed  from  the  world. 
She  lived  fifteen  years  and  four  months.  Severus  and  Quintinus 
being  consuls.    a.d.  825. 

2  M 
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KU)COVA€  KAVA6IU)  €A  nATCPNW 
NU)N€IC  NOB€NBP€IBOYC  A€l€ 
B€N€P€C  AOYNA  XXIIII  AeYK€C 
<I>€A€I€  C€BHP€  KAP€CC€M€ 
nOCoY€T€  €A  €ICn€IP€ITU)  CANKTW 
TOYU)  MOPTOVA  ANNOVU)PU)M  LV 
€A  MHCU)PU)N  XI  A€YPU)N  X. 

ConBule  Claudio  et  Patomo,  nonis  Novembribus,  die  Veneris, 
luna  XXIY,  Leuces  fili^B  Seyersa  ccurisfiimsB  posnit  et  spiritoi 
sancto  tuo.    Mortua  annorum  LY  et  mensimn  XI  dienun  X. 

In  the  consniship  of  Claudins  and  Patemns,  on  the  nones  of 
November,  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  the  moon,  Lence  erected 
(this  memorial)  to  her  very  dear  daughter,  and  to  thy  holy 
spirit.  She  (died  at  the  age)  of  fifty-fiye  years,  and  eleyen 
months,  (and)  ten  days.    a.d.  269. 


D.  M. 
P.  LIBERIO  VICXIT 

ANN  N.  V  MENSES  N.  ni 

DIES  N.  Vni  R  ANIOIO 

FAVSTO  ET  VIEIO  GALLO 

OOSS 

Publius  Liberie  lived  five  years,  three  months,  and  eight  days. 
He  retired  (from  this  world)  in  the  consulship  of  Aniciiis  Faostos 
and  Yirius  Gallus.    a.d.  298. 


B.  M. 
CVBIOVLVM.    AVEELIAE.     MABTINAE.    CASTISSIMAE 

ADQVE.  PVDI 
CISSIMAE  FEMINAE   QVE  FECIT.  IN.   COIVGIO.  ANN. 

xxin.  D.  xnn. 

BENE  MEKENTI.  QVE  VIXIT.  ANN.  XL.  M.  XI.  D.  Xm. 

DEPOSITIO  EIS 
DIE.    in.   NONAS.    OCT.    NEPOTIANO.    ET    FACYNDO. 

CONNS.  IN  PACE. 
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To  the  well  deserying. 
The  chamber  of  Amelia  Martma,  my  wife,  most  chaste  and 
modest,  who  lived  in  wedlock  twenty-three  years  and  fourteen 
days.  To  the  well-deserving  one,  who  lived  forty  years,  eleven 
months,  and  thirteen  days.  Her  burial  was  on  the  third  nones 
of  October.  Nepotianua  and  Facundus  being  consuls.  In 
peace.    a.d.  336. 

OaUeria  Lapidarxa.     VaOcan. 


EN0ADE  KEITE 
EYTEPnH  H  TUN 
MOYCilN  CYNTPOK)C 
BIACACA  ARAnC  KAI 
OCEIAC  KAI  AM  EM 
RTOC  Eni  ET  IE 

EIM  Kb  MHN  r 

ETEAEYTH  RPO  1  KAA 

AEKEMB  VnATIA 

TON  KY  TO  T  KAI  TO  r 

Ev^odc  Kcir«  {kutcu)  'Evrtfrnr)  ^  r&v  Movaav  avyrpo<f>os  fiuacaau 
&ir\»9  KM  oatuas  {oaitdf)  koi  ayLtftmr^t  tin  enj  u  Tjfiepas  k/3,  ftrjvas  y. 
ErcXcvn/crcir  777  wpo  c  fcaXaydoi'  AtKefjfipiap  vrraru^  ra)v  Kvpuav  to  t 
Kai  TO  y. 

Here  lies  Euterpe,  the  companion  of  the  Muses,  having  lived 
simply  and  piously,  and  irreproachably  for  fifteen  years,  twenty- 
two  days,  and  three  months.  She  died  on  the  fifth  day  before 
the  calends  of  December,  in  the  consulship  of  our  lords,  for  the 
tenth  time,  and  for  the  third  time  (i.e.  in  the  Consulship  of 
Gonstantine,  for  the  tenth  time,  and  Julian  for  the  third  time). 
A.D.  360.  

ROMANO.  NEOFITO 
BEKEMEEENTI  QVI  VI 

xiT.  ANNOs.  ym.  DXV. 

REQVIESCIT  IN  PACE  DN 

FL.  GRATIANO.  AVG.  n.  ET. 

PETRONIO  PROBO.  OS. 

2  M  2 
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To  Bomanus,  the  neophyte,  the  well-deserving,  who  lived 
eight  years,  fifteen  days.  He  rests  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 
Flavins  and  Gratianus  and  Petronins  Frobus  being  consaI& 
A.D.  1371. 


HIO  QVrESOIT  ANOILLA  DEI  QVE  DE 
SVA  OMNIO  POSSIDIT  DOMVM  ISTA 
QVEM  AMIOE  DEFLEN  SOLACIVMQ  EEQVIRYNT. 
PBO  HVNC  VNVM  OEA  SVBOLEM  QVEM  SVPERIS. 
TITEM  EEQVISTI  ETEKNA  REQYIEM  FELICITA. 
S.  OAVSA  MANBIS  imx.  KHLENDAS  OTOBBIS 
OVCVBBITINVS  ET  ABVMDANTIYS  HIC  SIMVL  QVTBSCIT 
DD.  KN.  GBATIANO  V.  ET  TEODOSIO.  AAGG. 

Thns  read  by  M.  de  Bossi : 

Hie  qniescit  ancilla  Dei,  qxm  de  sols  omnibns  possidet 
domnm  istam,  qnam  amicsB  deflent  solacinmqne  requimni 
Pro  hac  nna  ora  subole,  qnam  snperstitem  reliqnisti.  jSStema 
in  reqnie  felicitatis  eansa  manebis,  XIY.  kalendis  Octobris, 
Cucnrbitinns  et  Abnmdantins  hie  simnl  qniescnnti.  DDNN 
Gratiano  v  et  Theodosio  Angnstis  (ConsnUbns). 

Here  rests  a  handmaid  of  God,  who  ont  of  all  her  riches  now 
possesses  bat  this  one  honse,  whom  her  friends  bewail,  and  seek 
in  vain  for  consolation.  Oh  pray  for  this  one  remaining  daugh- 
ter, whom  thou  hast  left  behind!  Thon  wilt  remain  in  the 
eternal  repose  of  happiness.  On  the  14  of  the  Calends  of 
October.  Cnrcnrbitinns  and  Abumdantius  rest  here  together. 
In  the  consnlship  of  our  Lords  Gratian  (V.)  and  Theodosins 
Emperors.    a.d.  380. 

HIO  POSITA  EST  ANIMA  DVLCES 
INNOCA  SAPIENS  ET  PVLCHBA  NOMINE 
QUIBIACE  QVE  VIXIT.  ANNOS.  III.  M  IH.  DVILL 
DP  IN  PACE  nn.  ID.  IAN.  CONSS.  DN.  TEVDOSIO. 
AVG.  n  ET  MEBOBAVDE.  VC.  IH. 

Hie  posita  est  anima  dnlces  (dnlcis)  innoca  (innocna),  sapiens 
et  pnlchra,  nomine  Qniriace,  qusB  vixit  annos  III.,  menses  m., 
dies  Vin.  Deposita  in  pace,  IV.  Idus  Jannarias,  Consnlibns 
Domino  nostro  Teudosio  (Theodoric)  Angusto  EL  et  Merobande, 
Viro  Clarissimo  III. 
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Here  has  been  laid  a  sweet  spirit,  guileless,  wise  and  beautifal^ 
by  name  Quiriace,  who  lived  three  years,  three  months,  and 
eight  days.  Buried  in  peace,  in  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides 
of  January,  in  the  consulship  of  our  Lord  Theodorius  Augustus, 
for  the  second  time,  and  Merobaudes  a  most  distinguished  man, 
for  the  third  time.    aj>.  38S. 


PERPETVAM  SEDEM  NVTRITOK  POSSLDES  IPSE 
HIC  MERITVS  FINEM  MAGNIS  DEFVNCTE  PERICLIS 
HIO  REQVIEM  FELIX  SVMIS  COGENTIBVS  ANNIS 
HIC  POSITVS  PAPAS  ANTIMIOO  VIXIT  ANNIS  LXX 
DEPOSITVS   DOMINO    NOSTRO    AECADIO   II    ET    FL. 
RVFINO  VVCOSS  NONAS  NOBEMB. 


You,  our  nursing  father,  occupy  a  perpetual  seat,  being  dead, 
and  deserving  an  end  of  your  great  dangers.  Here  happy,  you 
find  rest,  bowed  down  with  years.  Here  lies  the  tutor  Antimio, 
who  lived  seventy  years.  Buried  on  the  nones  of  November; 
our  Lords  Arcadius  for  the  second  time,  and  Flavins  Bufinus 
being  consuls.    a.d.  392. 

Galleria  Lapidaria, 

HIO  REQVIESCET  IN  SOMNO  PACIS 

MALA  QVI  VIXIT  ANNOS  XXXVIIL  M.  V.  DV. 

AOCEPTA  APVT  DE  IV.  IDVS  IVNIAS  AETIO  OONL. 

Hie  requiescet  (requiescit)  in  somno  pacis.  Mala  qui  (quse) 
vixit  annos  XXXVIII.  menses  V.  dies  V.  Accepta  aput  (apud) 
De(um)  rV  idus  Junias.    Actio  Consule. 

Here  rests  in  the  sleep  of  peace  Mala,  who  lived  38  years, 
6  months,  6  days.  Received  before  God,  on  the  fourth  day 
before  the  Ides  of  June,  in  the  consulship  of  Aetius.    a  j).  432. 


LEVITAE  CONIVNX  PETRONIA  FORMA  PVDORIS 
HIS  MEA  DEPONENS  SEDIBVS  OSSA  LOCO 

PABCITE  VOS  L ACRIMIS  DVLGES  CVM  CONIVGE  NATAE 
VIVENTEMQVE  DEO  CREDITE  FliERE  NEFAS 

DP  IN  PACE  in  NON  OCTOBRIS  FESTO  VC.  CONSS. 

Petronia,  a  priest's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.    In  this  place  I 
ay  my  bones ;  spaxe  your  tears,  dear  husband  and  daughters,  and 
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DyxiABty. 


XL— THEBAN. 


Antbp. 
Aktsfaa 


XII.-THEBAN. 

AmSKElCHA  L 

Obibtasen  I.  .    .    . 


AioEinafHA  U 

OSIBTASBir  II. 
OSIBTASBN  in. 

Ambkbhha  III. 


Amenexha  IV. 
Sbbeknopb. 

XIII.— THEBAN. 

XIV^XOITE. 


XV. 

XVL 

XVIL 


fTHEHYKSOS) 

OB  I 

SHEPHERD  f 
iONGS.       j 


XVIIL— THEBAN. 
Aahmbs  or  Amosis  . 


Ahvkofh  I. 


THoncBs  I. 


THonras  IL  •    .    .    . 
Hashbps  or  Hatasd    . 


ThotvbsIII. 


I 


2031 


2020 


1620 


1498 


1478 


3064 


3064 


2861 
2398 

2214 


1703 


2330 


2120 


1464 
1464 


1463 


Events. 


Seat— Thebes. 

Tomb   in  the  valley  of  Assaaif  of 
Thebes. 


Conunenoed  the  temple  of  Kamak. 

The  SesoDchosia-  of  Manetho.  BnOt 
the  original  sanctuary  of  the  temple 
of  Amen-Ra  at  Karaak.  Erected 
the  obelisk,  and  built  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  (Ba)  at  Heliopolis. 
Tombs  of  his  age  at  Benl-Hasdan. 


The  Mseris  of  the  Labyrinth  and  of 
the  Lake  (Wilkinson). 


Arrival  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  tn  the 
reignof  Apepill. 

Seat— Thebes. 

The  Shepherds  driven  out  by  Amosii^ 
who  assumes  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Repaired 
the  temple  of  Kamak. 

Added  some  new  chambers  to  the 
great  temple  of  Kamak.  Gmde 
brick  arches  used  in  Egypt  The 
sandstone  quarries  of  SilsiUs  hegan 
to  be  generally  used  for  building. 

Made  additions  to  the  great  temple  of 
Kamak,  and  erected  two  obelisks, 
one  still  standing.  The  granite 
quarries  of  Qyene  used  tar  obeliskB 
and  statues. 

A  queen  who  reigned  with  her  brothefs, 
Thotmes  IL  and  HI.  She  erected 
the  great  obelisks  at  Kamak. 

Ered«d  numerous  buildings  in  Theta^ 
and  throughout  Egypt,  built  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Amun, 
at  ICamak ;  made  great  additions  to 
Kamak,  and  built  the  chamber  "of 
the  kings,"  and  a  small  temple  to 
Pthah.  Monuments  at  Memi^iiat 
Heliopolis,  Coptos,  Ombos,  bear  bis 
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DjnaMty, 


AXUKOPH  II.  . 

Thotmbs  IV. . 
AxuNOPH  ILL 


AXUVOPHH IV.  KlIUENA- 
TEN. 


Ho&nfi 


XIX.-DI0SP0UTES3 
OS  THEBANS. 

RakesksL     .    .    .     . 

bETI      Xm  *  f  •  •  • 

Obibbi-mjbkbphtah. 


Bamssbb  IL  . 


1414 
1410 

1408 


1837 


1324 
1332 


1311 


1462 


1440 


Events. 


name.  The  obellaks  of  Alexandria, 
OonBtantlnople^and  St.  John  Lateran, 
bear  his  name.  The  Speos  Arte- 
midoe  begun.  A  great  conqueror. 
Reigned  47.  years.. 

Added  the  smalLedifioe  attached  to  the 
first  area  of  the  temple  of  Kamak. 

The  great  Sphinx  at  the  pyramid  beara 
his  name.  His  name  is  on  the 
obelisk  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

Added  to  the  great  temple  of  Eamak, 
built  the  principal  part  of  that  of 
Amun  Ra,  at  Luxor.  Built  also 
that  of  Khum,  at  Elephantine. 
Ek-eoted  the  two  sitting  colossi  at 
Thebes,  one  of  which  has  been 
known  as  the  **  vocal  Memnon." 
The  temple  of  Eileifhyia  (El  Kab) 
bears  his  name.  The  name  of  his 
queen,  Taia,  was  usually  introduced 
with  his  own  in  his  records. 

Scarabesi  used  as  records.  Great  pro- 
gress in  the  arta  of  sculpture  and 
painting. 

He  introduced  sun  worship.    Tel-el- 

.  Amama  his  capital.  Tombs  of  this 
period  at  Tel-el-Amama. 

Built  the  fourth  gateway  of  the  great 
temple  of  Amun,  at  Kamak.  Rer 
stored  the  worship  of  Amun. 


Tomb  in  valley  of  the  kings. 

Built  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Kamak; 
commenced  Memnonium  at  Abydos ; 
dedicated  Temple  of  Amun  at  Koor^ 
neh  (Thebes).  His  tomb  in  the 
vall^  of  the  kings.  Sarcophagus 
in  Soone  Museum. 

Rameses  the  Great,  styled  Miamun, 
or  Amtm-mai.  The  Sesoetrls  of  the 
Greeks.  A  great  conqueror.  Built 
the  Rameseum  or  palace-temple 
(called  Memnonium)  at  Thebes. 
Rock-cnt  temples  of  Aboosimbel  and 
Kalabsche.  Added  to  the  temples 
of  Luxor  and  Kamak,  and  had  his 
victories  sculptured  on  the  walls; 
erected  the  obelisks  at  Luxor;  com- 
pleted temple  at  Kooroeh;  erected 
a  colossal  statue  of  himself  in  red 
granite  in  the  Rameseum,  and  an- 
other of  limestone  at  Memphis. 
Oompleted  Memnonium  and  temple 
of  Osiris  at  Abydos.  Tablet  of 
Al^doe  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  sculptured  by  his  order ; 
made  condderable  additions  to  the 
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DjiiM^. 

• 

3 

1 

i 

} 

Events. 

1 

1 

temple  of  Pthah,  at  Memphis.  Set 
up  a  tablet  commemorative  of  bii 
victories  on  the  rocks  near  Befytoi. 
AugoBtan  age  of  Egypt. 

Mbneprtar  I.    .    .    . 

1245 

. . 

•  • 

The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodna. 

AMKNMB8K8     .... 

1237 

Mbnbphtah  II. 

SVTL  II.  Mbmkfhtah.  • 

XX^DIOSPOLlThVS. 

SiFHTAiT,  Sethi,  Osirbi 
U. 

1232 

1288 

•  • 

Added  avenue  of  Sphinxes  to  the  great 
temple  of  Kamak. 

Sbimkkt,  Sbthi,  Osirvi 

III.   ...... 

1232 

•  • 

1270 

Ramesss  m. .    .    .    . 

1219 

ri300^ 

iBireh/ 

•  • 

Galled  also  Miamun  and  AmumaL 

Built  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo. 

Known  to  the  Greeks  as  Rampai- 

nltuB.     His  campaigns  scnlptaied 

on  its  walls.     A  great  conqueror. 

Rambsics  IY.  .    .    .    . 

1189) 

Art  beginning  to  evince  deoUne. 

Rambsbs  V 

Baubsbs  VL  .    .    .     . 
Kambsbs  YII.     .     .     . 

11851 
1180  ( 
1176J 

ri240) 
lBit«h/ 

These  four  were  sons  of  Rameses  IIL, 
Tombs  in  the  Biban-el-Molook. 

Aambsbs  VJII.    .    .    . 

1171 

.  . 

Made  additions  to  the  temple  of 
Kamak. 

RAHB8BS  TX 

1161 

.  . 

Tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  brokoi 
into. 

Rameseb  X 

1142 

RAMB8B8  XL  .      .      .      . 

1138 

.  . 

Decline  of  Thebes. 

Bajibsbs  XII.     .     .    . 

Tablet  of  his  to  the  God  KhoDsn,  at 

Kamak. 

Rakesbs  XIII. 

• 

Hbbhob. 

' 

XXI.— TANITK 

• 

Smekdbs 

1085 

1110 

Seat— Tanis. 

AXUK8B-FBHOB     .      .      . 

1019 

PlONK    ...... 

PiBHAM 

1013\ 
1004/ 

•  • 

. . 

High  priests,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson. 

XXIT.— BUBASTITE. 

Seat— Bubastis. 

Srbshonk.    .... 

990 

980 

. . 

The  Shishak  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Sesonchosis  of  the  Greeks,  the  coo- 

temporaiy  of  Solomon,     The  first 

king   of  Lower  Egypt.     Rise  of 

Bubastis.     Took   Jerusalem;   and 

recorded  hia  campaigns  <m  tlM  out- 

side of  the  great  temple  of  Karaair 

OSOBKON     

968 

•  • 

. . 

Adomed  the  temple  of  Pasht  at  Bu- 
bastis. 

TiKLAT  I.  ....      . 

963 

OSOSBON  II 

952 

Shbsmonk  II.  .     .     .     . 

929 

TiKLAT  il 

914 

OeOBKON  III.  .... 

899 
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1 

Shkshokk  III.     •    .    . 

872 

PlSHAI 

818 

► 

Shbsbonk  IV.     •    •    . 

816 

XXITT— TANITK 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

Seat— TaniR. 

PBTDBA8T1E8     .      •      •      • 

111 

810 

.  • 

£^pt  &Ub  into  the  power  of  the  Ethl- 
dpians.     Memphis  and  Heliopolla 

OSOBCHOH. 

taken  hy  Pianki,  Ung  of  Ethiopia. 

Pbabnhut. 

•         * 

XXIV.— SATTE. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Seiit-SaiB.           '     ' 

BOOOBOXIB       .... 

737 

721 

•  • 

Galled  «The  Wiee."  Role  Ung  of 
this  dynasty.  Bamt  alive  by  Sabaoo. 

XXV.-ETUIOPIAN. 

Sabaoo.  or  Shbbrk  I.    • 

714 

716 

•  • 

So  or  Sava  of  Sciiptare.    Oontempo- 

raiy  of  Sorgon,  king  of  Assyria. 
The  Sebichos  of  the  Greek  list. 

Sabaco,  or  Shxbbk  IL 

7oa 

•  • 

•  • 

690 

•  • 

. . 

The  l^hAka  of  Scripture,  and  the 
contemporary  of  Hezekiah,  added 

court  to  the  temple  of  Medeenet 
Habou,  Thebes.    Egypt  annexed  to 

Assyria  by  Esarhaddon,  and  divided 

into  twenty  nomes  or  districts. 

RuTAim       .... 

Thebes  taken  by  Assurbanipal,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  two  granite  obelisks  of 

AW#  A^Mi^ib^KAV                          •               •               •               • 

^  9 

.  9 

# . 

the  temple  of  Amen  thrown  down. 

XXVI.— SAITE. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Seat— Sais. 

PSAXATIK       (PSAIOCBTI- 

CHUSl.) 

664 

666 

.  • 

Accepted  the  services  of  the  Greeks ; 
made  additions  to  the  temples  in 
Thebes,  and  to  the  temple  of  Ptbah 
at  Memphis.  Rise  of  Sais.  Revival 
of  Egyptian  art.  Assyrian  garrisons 
expelled  from  Egypt. 

Naoo 

610 

• « 

.  * 

Africa  drcnmnavicpited  by  his  orders. 

PSAXMXTlOHin  II.      .      • 

594 

.  * 

*  • 

Made  additions  to  the  temple  at  Kar- 
nak. 

Apbdm 

688 

•  • 

•  • 

The  Hophra  of  Scripture.    The  school 

' 

of  Heliopolis  flourished.  New  gods 
found  in  the  sculptures. 

AlTASIB  (AXXB)     .      .      • 

669 

•  • 

•  • 

His  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  king  of  the  I8th  dynasty  (called 
hy  way  of  distinction,  Amosis); 
made  several  additions  to  the  Temple 
of  Neith,  at  Sais ;  monolith  naos 
brongbt  from  Elephantine  to  Sais ; 
erected  temple  to  Isis  at  Memphis. 
Solon,  Thales,  ^rthagoras  visited 
Egypt.    Port  of  Mancrates  opened 

to  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

PSAMMSnCHUB  III.   .      . 

626 

•  • 

•  • 

His  short  reign  of  six  months  was  oat 
short  by  the  Persian  conquest,  B.O. 

S2S 

XXVIL    PERSIAN. 

VaO. 

CAKB78SS 

626 

627 

• . 

Egypt  conquered  by  Gambyses.  The 
monuments  of  ^gypt  injured  and 
destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
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Dynaaky. 


Dabius  Htstaspbs 
Xkbxtw     .    .    . 


Abtabakub    . 
Artazskxss  . 


xxEXBs  n.    .    . 

SOGDIANUB.      .      . 
DaIUUB  NOTHT78  . 


I 

M 

5d 


619 
483 


462 
463 

421 
421 
420 


I 


s 

I 


XXVIIL— SAITK 
Amxbxmub     .... 

XXIL—MENDESIAN. 
Nephsbitxs   .... 

ACHOBIS 

FSAMMOUTIS     .... 

XXX.-SEBEaTNYTE. 

NlCTASBBO      .... 


TBOS,  or  TACH06  .      . 

Neotakbbo  II.    •    . 
XXXI.-PERSIAN. 

OCHUS    


411 


406 
399 
316 


381 


406 


399 


378 


Dabiub 


MACEDONIAN. 
Philip  ABiBjirs     . 


Albxandxb   .... 
(Son  of  Alexander  the 
Great). 

PTOLEMIES,  OB 
LAGID^ 

LaOUB,  or  SOTBB  .      .      . 


Philadblphus     .     .    . 


363 
361 


342 
341 
338 


323 


306 


284 


340 


Events. 


The  Persians  expelled  from  B^orpl 
In  the  second  year    of  Xerxes^  tbe 
Egyptians  were   again    reduoed  to 
sutticction.     and     Artabanus,    hk 
brother,  made  governor. 

The  Egyptians  again  revolted,  and  an 
'   asaiated  by  the  Greeks. 


In  his  tenth  year,  the  Egyptiana  re- 
volted again,  and  snoceeded  in  free> 
ing  their  country  from  the  Peraiaos ; 
Amyrtaena  became  king. 

Seat— Sals. 

Beigned  six  years.  Herodotus  visited 
Egypt. 

Seat— Mendes. 

Added  to  the  temples  of  Thebes. 


The  Kectabis  of  Pliny.  Dedicaied  a 
small  chapel  to  AUior,  and  built  a 
temple  of  Isis  at  Philn.  Benewed 
the  temple  of  Ehonsa  at  Kamak. 
Plato  visited  E^pt.  Hia  sarcopha- 
gus in  the  Briti^  Museum,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Alexander. 
The  two  obelisks  of  basalt  in  the 
Britidi  Museum  belong  to  hia  reign. 

Defeated  by  the  Persiana.  The  last  of 
the  niaraohs. 


Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  B.& 
332. 

Alexandria  founded  b.c.  323«  The 
sanctuary  at  Kamak  rebuilt. 

Ptolemy  made  governor  of  Egypt,  B.C. 
322. 


Married— 1.   Eurydloe;  2. 

Serapeum    Library    and    Muaeorn 

built  at  Alexandria. 
Mar.  Arsinoe.    Commenced  to  rebuild 

the  temple  of  Isia  at  Phils.  Pharos  of 

Alexandria  built.  Berenioe  founded. 


k- 
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Dyruiaty. 


£US&QBTB8 


•        •        • 


Phiix>fatob    ....       221 


246 


Sfxphambs      .... 


PHII.OMBT0B    .      . 


ESVKBOKnsILfOr  Phibooh 


SoTKB  IL,  or  Lathtxus 


AI.KXANDKKL 


Beksntos  ..... 
Albxakpbb  n.  .  .  . 
Nbdb  Diontsos,  or  An- 

UBTB8       ..... 

PTOI.E1CT,  the  elder  son 
of  Aulbxbs  •    .     •    . 


PiouofT,  the  younger  . 
Clbopatba 


•    *    .    . 


204 


180 


146 


116 


106 


81 
80 


'65 


51 


47 
44 


30 
21 


■8 


a 


1 

^ 


Events. 


Mar.  Berenice ;  erected  Pylon  of  Kar» 

nak;    founded    small    temple    at 

E'Dayr,  near  Esne. 
Mar.  AxsincB.    Temple  at  Antaeopolia 

(Oow.  el.  Khebeer)  erected. 
Mar.  Cleopatra.      A   decree  of  the 

priesthood  of  Monpbis  (the  Kosetta 

ston^  set  np  In  his  honour. 
Mar.   Cleopatra.     Temple   of  Apol- 

Unopolis   Magna  (Edfou)  founded. 

Temple  at  Ombos  founded. 
Mar.— 1.  Cleopatra ;  2.  Cleopatra  Coooe; 

consecrated  smaU  temple  to  Athor 

at  Philn.    Small  temple  at  Edfoo 

erected.    Gkeek  inscrlpiion  oontain- 

inga petition  of  the  priests  set  np 

atPhiuB. 
Mar.— 1.  Cleopatra;  2. Selene.  Temple 

erected  at  Contra  Latopolls.     i!<x- 

peUed  106. 
With  his  mother.    Mar.  Cleopatra. 
LathyruB  restored,  88.    Thebes  taken, 

after  three  years'  siege,  and  the 

monuments  ruined. 
Daughter  of  Latbyrus. 
Bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  Bomans. 

Mar.  Cleopatra;  expelled  68;  restored 

66.     Temple  of  Omboe  completed. 

IHodorus  Siculus  visited  Egypt. 
With  Cleopatra,  his  sister  and  wife. 

Temple  of  Edfoo  completed.  Temple 

of  Isis  at  Philae  continued. 
Mar.  Cleopatra  abo. 
Alone,  and  then  with  Caeearion,  her 

son,  by  J.  Caesar.    Built  tem[de  at 

Hermonthis  (Erment). 
Egypt  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
Great  earthquake  at  Thebes.    Temple 

of  Kamak  destroyed.  


AJ). 


122 
297 
325 
370 
622 


EVENTS. 


Visit  of  Hadrian  to  Egypt;  and  again  a.i>.  130. 

Taking  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian. 

Council  of  Nicaea  in  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  Athanadus;  Arlus. 

Edict  of  Theodosius ;  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amrou. 
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TABLE  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ARTISTS. 

The  following  list  and  dates  of  eminent  artists  of  Ancient  Gfeeoe 
and  Italy  has  been  taken  from  Julius  SUlig's  Dictionary  of  the 
Artists  of  Antiquity. 


Olymp. 


B.O. 


VI.  s. 

xvnL 

XXV. 

XXEL 

XXX. 
XXXV. 

XLIL 

xLvra. 


Lin. 

LIV. 
LV. 


lis 


753 

Y08 

680 

664 

660 
640 
612 
588 

580 


564 
660 


Names  of  Artists,  &c 


Contemporary  Events. 


Deedalus  of  Athens.    Smilis  of  ilEglna. 
Eucheir  I.  discovers  the  art  of  painting. 
Dibutades  of  Corinth,  and  his  daughter 

Core,  first  make  plaster-casts. 
Philocles  the  Egyptian,  or  deanthes 

the  Corinthian,  invent  painting   in 

ontline.     Their  contemporaries  are 

Arego,  Crato  of  Sicyon,  and  Sanrias 

of  Samoa. 
Ardioes  the  Corinthian,  and  Telephanes 

I.  the  Sicyonian,  exercise  tb»  art  of 

painting. 
(The  precise  dates  ot  the  above 
&cts  are  uncertaiA.) 

About  this  period  flourished  Chersiphro 
of  Cnossus,  the  architect,  and  Telecles 
and  Theodoras  I.,  sons  of  Rhoecos. 
In  a  rather  later  p»eriod  Metagenes  I., 
son  of  Chersiphro,-  Pleonius  I.  of 
I^hesus,  and  Learchns  of  Rhegium. 


Shortly  before  this  time  Bulardius,  the 
painter,  appeared  in  Asia. 

Glaucus  L  invents  the  soldering  iron. 

Eucheir  II.  and  Eugrammus,  Corinthian 
modellers,  exercise  their  art  in  Italy. 

Cleophantus,  the  CorintlMAn,  flourishes. 

ICalas  of  Chios  appears  as  a  sculptor. 

Miociades,  the  Chian,  practises  sculpture. 

Mnesarchus,  the  Etrurian,  the  fiskther  of 
Pythagoras,  becomes  eminent  as  an 
engraver  of  precious  stones. 

Dipaenus  and  Scyllis,  natives  of  Crete, 
attain  great  eminence  in  Eculpturing 
marble.  About  this  period  flourished 
also  Anthermus  or  Archeneus  of 
Chios,  Byres  of  Naxos,  and  EndoSus 
the  Athenian. 


Aristodes,  the  Cydonian,  flourishes. 

Perillns,  probably  of  Agrigentum,  flour- 
ishes. 


Iphitus  of  Elis  and  Cleos- 
thenes,  of  Pisa  re-es- 
tablish the  Olympian 
games. 


Corodbus  of  Elis  is  victo- 
rious  in  running.  The 
era  of  the  Olympiads 
begins. 


Borne  built. 

Pentathlon  and  wrestling 
introduced  at  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

Chariot  races  established 
at  Olympia. 


Age  of  Solon. 


Polycrates,     tyrant     of 
Samoa. 


Pisistratos  usurps  sove- 
reign power  aft  AUiens. 
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Olymp. 


LVni. 


648 


LIX. 
LX. 


544 


640 


LXL 
LXII. 
LXV. 

LXVL 


636 


632 


620 


616 


LXVn.  3. 


LXTin. 


610 


608 


LXX 


600 


LXXI.  4. 
LXXII. 


493 


492 


TectffiUB  and  Aogelio  make  the  statne 
of  the  Delian  Apollo. 

About  this  time  flourished  also  Bupalus 
and  Anthenis  of  Chios,  and  Theocles 
the  Ijaconian,  sculptors;  Dontas, 
Doryclidas,  and  Medo,  all  of  Laconia, 
statuaries;-  and  Theodorus  II.,  the 
Samian,  an  engraver. 

Syadras  and  Chartas,  Lacedomonian 
statuaries,  flourish  probably  about 
this  period. 

fiathycles  the  Magnesian,  a  statuary, 
and  Spinthams,  an  architect  of 
Corinth,  flourish. 

About  this  time  Antistates,  Callffischrus, 
Antlmachides,  and  Porinus,  archi- 
tects, lay  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

Cleoetas,  of  Sicyon,  the  statuary       . . 

Demeas  I.  of  Crotona,  statuary,  flour- 
ishes. 

Ageladas  of  Argos,  statuary,  makes  a 
statue  of  Anochus,  a  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games. 

Ageladas  makes  a  chariot  in  honour  of 
the  victory  of  Cleosthenes  at  Olympia, 
and  about  the  same  period  ennobles  a 
victory  obtained  by  Timasitbeus. 

Gallo  I.  of  iBglna,  Chrysothemis  and 
Eutelldas  of  Argos,  and  Gitiadas  the 
Lacedsemonian,  flourish  as  statuaries. 


Amphicrates,  the  statuary,  makes  the 
figure  of  a  lioness.  Antenor  makes 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
eeiton.  Aristodes  II.  and  his  brother 
Canachus  I.,  both  of  Sicyon,  flourish 
as  statuaries.  This  was  the  age  also 
of  Clearchus  of  Rheglum. 

Hegesias  and  Hegias  of  Athens,  He- 
nsechmus  and  Soldas  of  Naupactus, 
Telephanes  II.  of  Phocis,  and  Arce- 
silaus  I.  flourish  as  statuaries.  Agla- 
opho  I.  of  Tbasos,  father  of  Polt- 
OKOTUS  and  Aristopbo,  exercises  the 
art  of  painting.  Sillax  of  Rhegium, 
the  painter,  flourishes. 

Demophilus  L  and  Gorgasus  practise 
the  arts  of  painting  and  making 
plaster-casts  at  Rome. 

Stomius,  statuary,  flourishes. 


Contemporary  Events. 


Thespis  begins  to  have 
his  plays  exhibited. 


Pisistratldffi        expelled 

from  Athens. 
Fhrynichus  obtains   his 

first  prize  as  a  dramatic 

poet. 


^schylus  produces 
first  tragedies. 


bis 


2n 
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LXXU.  3. 

490 

LXXHL 

488 

TiXXTV. 

484 

TiXXV. 

480 

TiXXVI. 

4Y6 

T.xxvn. 

Lxxvm. 

468 

LXXIX, 

464 

LXXX. 

460 

liXXXI. 

456 

Glaacias  of  JE^ha,  statuary,  flonrUbes. 
Pythagoras  I.  of  Rbegium,  bq^s  to 
exercise  the  art  of  statuary.  Abont 
this  time  PHsa>rA8  is  bom. 

Ascams,  the  Theban,  forms  for  the 
Tbessalians  a  statue  of  Jupiter  out 
of  the  rooils  of  the  Phocians.  Amy- 
dffius,  Diyllus,  and  Ohionls  prepare 
several  statues  out  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Tbessalians  by  the  Phocians, 
which  are  dedicated  by  the  latter  at 
Delphi.  Aristomedo  is  also  engaged 
in  this  undertaking. 

Synnoo  of  iBgina,  statuary,  flourishes. 
Aristomedes  and  Socrales,  two  Theban 
statuaries,  flourish.  Critias  Nesiota 
makes,  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  which  are  almost  im- 
mediately erected. 

Anazagoras  of  .£gina  makes  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  at  the  request  of  several 
states  of  Greece,  which  participated  in 
the  victory  over  Xerxes  at  Salamis. 
Dionysius  I.  and  Glaucus  of  Argus, 
and  Simo  of  ^gina,  flourish. 

Hippodamus,  an  architect  of  Miletus, 
fortifies  the  Peirseeus  at  Athens. 


Onatas  of  JEftinA  and  Oalamis  make  a 
chariot  in  honour  of  Hiero,  lately,  de- 
ceased, whidi  is  afterwards  dedicated 
at  Olympia.  Their  contemporaries 
are  Ageladas  of  Argos,  Heglas  of 
Athens,  Calliteles,  Galynthus,  Hip* 
piaa.  Sophroniscus,  and  Pasiteles  I. 
Ageladas  and  Hippias  here  mentioned 
were  instructors  of  Pheidias. 

Demophllus  II.  of  Himera,  and  Neaeas 
of  Tbasoe,  flourish  as  painters. 

Sostratus  I.,  stetuary ;  Mieo  I.  of  Athens, 
stotuary  and  painter;  and  probably 
Olympus,  statuary,  flourish.  To  this 
perioa  likewise  belong  Poltgnotus 
and  Arlstopho,  painters  of  Thasos, 
and  Dionysius  of  Colopho,  a  painter 
and  probably  Cimo  of  Cleonaa,  t^ether 
wltib  Arcesilaus  II.  and  Nicanor  of 
Paros,  who  practised  the  same  art. 

Ptollchus  of  Corcyra^  statuary,  flou- 
rishes. Soon  after  this  year  Agela- 
das II.,  of  Argos,  prepares  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  for  the  Messenlans  occupying 
Naupactus. 


Contemporary  Events. 


Battle  of  Maratboa 


Epichanaus  flooilsbes. 


Battles  of  ThennofiylB 
and  Salamis. 


JEsdiylus  prodncM  his 
Perse  and  obtains  a 
prtxe. 


Sophocles  produces    bia 
nrst  tragedy. 


Pericles    appears    as   a 
public  diaracter. 


Death  of  JEschylos. 
Euripides  appears 
trajgicpoetk 
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Otjrmp- 


Lxxxn. 


3. 


i.xxxm. 


LXXXIV. 
LXXXV.S. 

LXXXV.  4. 


LXXXVL 


4. 


Lxxxvn. 


LXXXVIIL 


4S2 


461 


448 


444 


438 


437 


436 


433 


432 


430 


428 


Names  of  Artists,  &o. 


Aoestor  of  Gnossus,  and  Ptolichns  of 
.^gina,  flourish  as  statoaries ;  Seyin« 
nus  as  a  statuary  and  engraver,  and 
Eucadmus  as  a  sculptor. 


Phbidias^  of  Athens,  attains  great 
endnenoe. 

Alcamenes.  an  Athenian,  and  Agora- 
critus  the  Purlan,  both  pupils  of 
Pheidias,  fluurish  as  utatuaries  and 
sculptors.  In  this  period  likewise 
Critlas  Nesiota  is  still  livii^  and  the 
following  artists  are  engaged  in  their 
several  professions:  Cydo  and  Diodo- 
tus  as  statuaries ;  Xenocles  the  Athe- 
nian, a  statuary ;  PaiiSBnus  the  Athe- 
nian, cousin  of  Pheidias  by  the 
fJEither's  side ;  PlistsBnetus,  the  Inrotber 
of  Phbidias,  and  Timagoraa  of  Chalcis 
—painters. 

Idbo,  the  Elaean,  builds  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius.  Mys,  the  engraver, 
flourishes. 

Phbidias  decUeatet  hU  itatue  of  Athene, 
made  qf  ivoryjmd  geld,  in  (he  Par-- 
thenon.  The  vestibule  of  the  Acro- 
polis commenced. 

Phbidias  commences  his  statue  of 
Zens  Olympius,  with  the  assistaDoe  of 
Oolotes  of  Paros.  About  thin  time 
flourish  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  Meta- 
genes  II.  of  Athens,  Stypax  of  Cyprus, 
architects,  and,  probably,  Garpio. 

CoroBbns  and  Mnesicles,  architects; 
Ctesilaus,  a  statuary,  and  probably 
Demetrius  IK.,  a  statuary,  flourish. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  period 
when  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  be- 
stowed attention  on  sculpture. 

Pheidias  dedicates  his  statue  of  Zeus 
Olympius. 

Phsidiab  dies.   .. 


Myro  of  Eleuthera,  and  Poltolbtus  I., 
of  Argofl,  attain  great  eminence  as 
statuaries.  About  this  time  flourished 
also  the  following  statuaries :  Calo  I., 
of  Elis,  Qorglas  of  Laponla,  Pbradmo 

-  of  Argos,  Scopas  of  Elis,  and  Theocos- 
mus  of  Megara. 

Calamis  makes  his  statue  of  Apollo,  the 
Averter  of  evil. 

Ami^io  of  Cnossus,  statuary,  and  Paeo- 
nius  II.,  of  Mende  in  Thrace,  statuary 
and  sculptor,  flourish. 


C!ontemporary  Events. 


Decemviri  first  created  at 
Borne. 


Herodotus  completes  bis 
history  at  Thurii. 


Euripides  produces    his 
Medea. 

Commencement   of    the 
Peloponnesian  war. 


Pericles  dies. 
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T.YYYTY 

xc. 


XCI. 

ion. 
xcin. 

XCIV. 


XCV.  8. 
XCV.  1. 
XCV.    4. 


XCVL 


xcvn. 


434 

4ao 


416 


412 


408 
404 


398 


397 


396 


392 


Sostratus  of  Bh^mn  floorlahed  u  « 
Btatuaiy. 

PoLTCLETDS  I.,  of  Argo6,  xoakes  his 
statue  of  Hera. 

Apellas,  Dionysiodoms,  Niceratna  of 
Athens,  Nioodamns  of  Maenalitt^  Perl- 
cletiu  and  Sostratus  of  Chioe,  flourish 
as  statuaries.  Ptaxias  and  Andros- 
thenes,  two  Atheniiln  sculptors,  de- 
corate with  their  productions  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  Cleisthenes,  the 
architect,  flourishes.  Eupalamus,  the 
Argive,  rebuilds  the  SaroBum  near 
Mvoens. 

To  this  period  we  should  in  all  probabi- 
lity refer  Calllmadius  xaraniffrcxvov. 


Lydus,  the  son  of  Myro,  flourishes  as  a 
statuary.  To  this  period  we  should 
probably  refer  Therictes. 

Phryno,  the  statuary,  flourishes. 

Antiphanes  of  Ai^^os  and  Aristander  of 
Paros,  flourish  as  statuaries.  A  large 
group  of  statues  is  dedicated  at  Delphi 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  victory  at  i^gospota- 
mos,  made  by  the  following  artists : 
Alypus,  Patrocles  1.,  and  Canachus 
II.  of  Sipyon.  Demeas  II.  of  Clitor, 
Piso  of  Calaurea,  Samolas  of  Arcadia, 
Theocosmus  of  Megara,  and  Pisander. 

Alcamenes  makes  statues  of  Athene  and 
Heracles,  which  are  dedicated  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Thirty  jl^rants. 

Aristocles  lY.  flourishes  as  a  sculptor 


Zkuzis  of  Heraclea,  the  distinguished 
painter,  flourishes.  To  this  period 
we  must  refer,  also,  Androcydus  of 
<<yzicu8,  and  Eupompus  of  Sipyon, 
painters;  Naucydes  the  Arrive, 
brother  and  instructor  of  Polycletus 
IL,  who  was  al8o  engaged  as  an  artist 
about  this  time ;  Dinomenes,  Callides 
of  Megara,  and  Daedalus  11.  of  Sicyon, 
all  statuaries. 

Passhastos  of  Ephesus,  Timanthes  of 
Sicyon,  Pauso,  and  Colotes  II.,  flourish 
as  painters,  Pantias  of  Chios,  a  sta- 
tuary, flourishes. 

ScoPAS,  the  celebrated  Parian  sculptor, 
builda  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Tegea. 
Aristodemus  L,  a  painter,  flourishes. 


Contemporaiy  Events. 


Aristophanes  produocsUi 
Nubes. 


Ezpedition  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Sicily. 

Alcibiades  eminent  as  a 
statesman. 


Euripides  dies. 
Sophocles  dies. 


Socrates  pat  to  death. 


Veil  taken  hythe  BoiBiii& 
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Olymp. 


XCVII.  3. 
XCVIIL 


B.O. 


390 
388 


Names  of  Artists,  &c. 


O, 


cn. 


380 


3?2 


S. 


CHL 


CIV. 


s. 


371 
368 


364 


To  this  period  belong  Ctcsidemus,  the 
painter,  and  the  following  statuaries, 
all  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Poltclb- 
Tus  L;  Aleads,  Asopodorus,  Aris- 
tides,  Phryno,  Dino,  Athenodorus, 
and  Demeas  ii. 

Polycletus  II.  of  Argos,  Cleo  I.  of 
Sicyon,  Democritus  I.  of  Sicyon, 
flounsh  as  statuaries,  and  Pampbilus 
I.  of  Amphipolis,  and  Euzenidas,  as 
painlbers. 

The  following  statuaries  flourish:  Aris- 
togito  of  Thebes,  Cephisodotus  I.  of 
Athens,  Dfledalus  II.  of  Sicyon,  Hy- 
patodorus,  Pausanias  I.  of  Apollonia, 
Polydes  1.,  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
CalUstonicus  the  Theban,  and  proba- 
bly Olympiosthenes  and  StrougyUo. 
Demophon  the  Messenian,  and  Eu* 
cleides  U.,  the   Athenian,   practise, 
sculpture;  and  Mlccio,  and  Ephorus 
the     I^hesian,     the   instructor  of 
Apbllbs,  flourish  as  painters. 
•  •  •  •  *• 

Ltsipfus,  the  Sicyonian,  first  appears 
as  an  artist. 

Euphranor,  the  distinguished  statuary 
and  painter,  and  Pkaxttelbs,  emi- 
nent in  the  arts  of  statuary  and  sculp- 
ture, flourish.  To  this  i)eriod,  also, 
belong  Euphronides,  and  Herodotus 
the  Olynthlan  statuaries,  Cydias  of 
Cythnoa,  and  Nicias  I.,  painters.  The 
last  of  these  artists  assisted  Praxi- 
teles in  the  decoration  of  his  statues. 


CV. 

CVL 


362 
360 


356 


363 
362 


Nicomachus 
flourishes. 


L,  a  Theban     pahiter. 


Contemporary  Events. 


The  Crauls  take  and  bum 
the  city  of  Rome. 


Plato     and 
flourish. 


Xenophon 


ScoPAS,  the  Parian,  engaged  with  other 
artists  in  building  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesns.  Brletes  of  Sicyon, 
the  father  of  Pausias,  flourishes  as  a 
painter.  Pamphiius  I.,  of  Amphi- 
polis, is  still  Uving. 


Apkllbs  just  appears  as  a  painter. 
Arlstides  II.  of  Thebe^  Echio,  and 
Therimachus,  all  painters,  now 
flourish. 

The  Mausoleum  at  Halicarruututthmit 
by  Phiteus  and  Satyrus,  is  about  this 
time  decorated  with  figures  by  Sco- 
PAS,  Pbaxiteles,  Leochares,  Timo- 
theas,  Bryazis,  and  Pytbis. 

This  was  probably  the  age  of  the  statu- 
ary Chwreas. 


Battle  of  Leuctra. 


The  battle  of  Manthiea. 
Philip  reigns  hi  Macedon. 

The  sacred  war. 


Uausolus,  king  of  Carta, 
dies. 
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CYIL  4. 

cvni. 

4. 

CIX. 

ex. 

2. 

CXI. 

cxn. 


2. 

cxm. 


349 

348 
345 

344 

340 

337 
336 

332 


CXIV. 


331 
328 


324 


3. 

CXV. 
3. 

CXVU. 

cxvm. 


322 
320 
318 

312 

308 


Contemporary  £v«itB. 


Gorybas,  the  painter,  flourishes. 


FhUocihares,  the  Athenian,  appears  as  a 
painter. 

Antortdes  and  Leontion  flonrish  as 
painters.    Leochares  is  still  living. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Antidotus  the  pupil  of  Enphranor,  Car- 
manidas.  and  Leonides  of  Anthedon, 
flourie^  as  painters. 

Apbllbs  flourishes.  The  painters  con- 
temporary with  him  are,  Amphio, 
Antipfailus  the  Egyptian,  Nicophanes, 
Asclepiodorus,  llieo  of  Samos,  Me- 
lantbus,  Pausias  of  Sicyon,  Theom- 
nestus,  Nidas  II.  of  Athens,  and 
Ctesilochus,  the  pupil,  and  perhaps 
tiie  brother,  of  Apelles.  Ptroo- 
TELES,  tbe  engraver  on  precious 
stones,  flourishes.  To  this  period 
also  belong  Phllo  the  statuary,  Pam« 
philus  11.  Uie  sculptor,and  Dinocrates, 
an  architect  of  Macedonia. 


Aldmachus,  Aristocles  Y.,  and  Philo- 
zenus  (the  last  two  inhabitants  of 
Eretrla),  flourish  as  painters;  and 
Amphlstratus  as  a  statuaiy  and  sculp* 
tor. 

Ltsifpus  still  living.  In  this  period 
the  subjoined  artists  flourish;  Lysis- 
tratus  Uie  brother  of  Ltsifpus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  lo,  Polyeuctus  Silanio  the 
Athenian,  Sostratus  III.,  and  Sthenls 
the  Athenian,  statuaries;  Glaacio 
the  Corinthian,  Gryllo,  Ismenias  of 
Chalds,  Aristo  and  his  brother  Nice- 
roc,  both  of  Thebes,  painters;  and 
probably  Menestratus  11.  sculptor. 


Dffitondas,  the  Sicyonian,  flourishes  as  a 
statuary. 


Bryaxis  still  ezerdses  the  arts  of  statu- 
ary and  sculpture. 

Afeixss  and  Nicias  II.  the  Athenian, 
still  living.  Diogenes,  Perseus,  and 
Aristolaus,  son  of  Pausias,  flourish  as 
painters,  and  Callias  of  Aradus  as  an 
architect.  To  this  period  we  should 
also  reflar  Mensechmus  the  Sipyonian. 


Olynthian  war.  Demos- 
thenes delivers  bis 
Olynthian  orations. 

Timoleon  undertakes  the 
expedition  to  Syracuse. 


Battle  of  Cbseronea. 

Alexander    ascends  ,the 
throne  of  Maoed(»la. 


The  battle  of  Arbela. 
Aristotle  flourishes. 


Alexander  dies. 


Demosthenes  dies. 
Menander. 


Demetrius      Fhalerens 
governs  Athens. 

Epicurus  begins  to  flomv 
ish. 

Antigonus,  Lyslmacbitt, 
Seleuceus,  and  Ptokngy, 
assume  the  name  of 
kings. 
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(Hymp. 


CXIX.  1. 


CXX. 


B^. 


304 


300 


cxxn. 

292 

cxxv. 

280 

2. 

279 

CXXVL 

2Y6 

cxxvra. 

268 

GXXIX. 

264 

cxxxm. 

248 

cxxxv. 

240 

OXXXVL 

236 

CXT*. 

220 

cxLn. 

216 

cxLvn. 

192 

CL. 

•  ■ 

CLI. 

180 

CLIIL 

176 

CLV. 

168 

Names  of  Arttoti^  Irs. 


Protogenes  of  Cmuhw  paints  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes  his  fignre  of  lalysus. 
Fabicts  Fictor  decorates  with  his 
paintings  the  Temple  of 'the  goddess 
Saiw  at  Rome. 

This  was  probably  the  age  of  Praxit^es 
II.  the  engraver. 

Cephisodotns  II.,  a  statuary,  sculptor, 
and  painter,  and  Timarchns  a  statu- 
ary, both  sons  of  Praxiteles,  now 
flonrish.  Daippos,  Euthycrates,  En- 
tychides  of  Sioyon,  Phoenix,  Pyroma- 
chas,  and  Tisicrates  of  Sicyon,  flonr- 
ish as  statuaries;  and  Athenio  of 
Maronea  and  Mechopanes  as  painters. 

Bedas,  son  of  Lrsippns,  Chares  of  Lln- 
dus,  and  Xeuxiades,  flourish  as  statu- 
aries. 

Omphalic,  a  painter,  flourishes. 


Pisto*  and  Xenocrates  flourish  as  sta- 
tuaries. 

Canfhams,  the  fficyonian,  practises  the 
art  of  statuarr ;  and  Mydo  of  Soli,  and 
Arcesilaus  ill.,  probably  of  Si<7on, 
that  of  painting. 


Nealoes  and  Arlgonjis  flourish  as  pafait- 
ers. 

Timanthes  II.,  painter,  flourishes. 

Isigonus,  Pyromachus,  Stratonicns,  and 
Antigonus,  flourish  as  statuaries,  and 
Leontiacus  asv  painter.  *  * 

Anaxandra,  the  daughter  of  Nealces, 
practises  the  art  of  paintbig. 

JE^neta,  a  modeller,  and  his  brother 
Pasias,  a  painter,  flourish. 

Mice  III.,  of  Syracuse,  flourishes  as  a 
statuary. 

Stadieus,  Athenian  statuary,  flourishes. 


Gossutius,  Roman  architect,  flourishes. 

Heraclides  I.,  a  Macedonian,  and  Me- 
trodorus,  probably  an  Athenian, 
flourish  as  pahiters. 

Antheus,  Polycles  II.,  Gallistratus,  Cal- 
llxenus,  Pythias,  Pythoclee^  Timodes, 
and  Timarchides,  flourish  as  statua- 
ries and  8Culptori«.  To*  this  period 
we  should  probably  refer  Philo  of 
Byzantium. 


Gontemporary  Erents. 


The  celebrated  Alexan- 
drian library  collected 
and  arranged. 


The  Gauls  attack  Greece. 


The  Romans  become  mas- 
ters of  all  Italy. 


The  Parian  marbles  en- 
graved. 


Library     of     Pergamos 
formed. 


P.  Terentius  flourishes. 
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OlytDp. 


CLVII. 

162 

CLVUL  3. 

146 

CLXXVI.  3. 

U 

CLXXIX.  2. 

63 

B.O. 


GLXXXVU.  8. 


Names  of  Arttots,  fte. 


48 
42 
31 
30 


28 

A.D. 
20 


64 


69 


79 


Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet  and  painter, 
flourishes. 


Aroesilaus  IV.,  sculptor,  the  Intimate 
friend  of  L.  Lucnllus,  flooriebes. 

Valerius  of  Ostia  flourlsfaee  as  an  archi- 
tect. The  following  artists  flourished 
ahout  this  period :  Pasiteles,  statuary, 
sculptor,  and  engraver ;  Timomachus 
of  Byzantium,  and  A  rellius,  painters ; 
Cyrus,  architect ;  Posidonius  of  Eph- 
esus,  statuary  and  engraver;  Leo- 
stratides,  and  Pytheas  I.,  engravers ; 
Coponius,  Roman  sculptor;  and 
Epitynchanus,  engraver  on  pi^cious 
stones. 


In  this  period  Pasiteles  still  practises 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  engraving, 
and  the  following  artists  also  flou- 
rish: Saurus,  Batrachus,  Diogenes, 
Lysias,  and,  probably,  Stephauus, 
sculptors ;  Aulanius  £vander,  Athe* 
nian  sculptor  and  engraver ;  Dlony- 
sius,  Sopolis,  Ludins,  I'edius,  a  jrouth, 
and  Lala,  a  female,  bom  at  Cyzicus, 
painters ;  Dioscorides  and  Admo,  en- 
gravers on  gems ;  and  Posis,  a  Roman 
modeller. 


Chimaru.s  a  statuary,  flourishes;  pro- 
bably, Menelaus,  a  sculptor. 

Dorotheus  and  FabuUus,  flourish  as 
painters;  Meno,  the  Athenian,  as  a 
statuary  and  sculptor;  and  Xenodo- 
rus  as  a  statuary. 

Agesander,  Athenodorus  his  son,  and 
Polydoms,  make  for  Titus,  who  after- 
wards became  emperor,'  the  oele^ 
brated  gn^up  of  the  Xiaocoon. 

To  this  period  also  belong  Cratenis,  the 
two  Pythadorl,  Polydectes,  HemoLaus, 
Artemo,  and  Aphrodisias  of  Tralles, 
sculptors;  Cornelius  Pious,  Attius 
Priscus,  Turpilius  the  Venetian,  and 
Artemedorus,  paintera;  and  Evodus, 
an  engraver  on  precious  stones. 


Oontemporary  Events. 


Corinth  destroyed.  Greece 
subjected  to  the  Bo* 
mans. 


Cicero,  Caesar,  Varro,  and 
Sallust  flooriflh. 


Battle  of  Pharsalia. 

BatUe  of  Pbillppi. 

Battle  of  Actium. 

Augustus     '  ooQstitated 
emperor. 

Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  Ti- 
bullns,  and  Vitnivins 
flourldi. 


Palatine  library  of  Au- 
gustus formed. 


Nero  emperor.  Seneca, 
Persius,  and  Loosn 
flourish. 

Vespasian  emperor. 


Titus  emperor.  EmptioD 
of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Pliny  the  elder  dies. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ARCHITECTS. 
{From  OwiU*8  Eneydopxdia  of  Architecture,) 

BEFORE  CHRIST. 


Name  of  Architect. 


TbeodoruB  of  Samoa .    •    .    . 

Heimogenea  of  Alabanda    •    • 

Agamedea  and  Trophonios  oi\ 

I)elphl / 

Demetrius  of  Epheaua    •     .    • 

Enpalinns  of  Megara.     •    •    • 

Handrodea  of  Samoa.    •    .     • 

Ghlroeophua  of  Crete  •    •    •    . 


7th 


6th 


I^ytheus  of  Priene     • 


Spentbama  of  Corinth   •    •    • 


Agaptoe  of  Elia  . 
LibonofElis  .  . 
IctiniiB  of  Athens. 


GalUcrates  of  Athens 

Moeslcles  of  Athens  . 
Antistatea  of  Athens. 
Scopas  of  Greece  .     . 


6th 


Arcblas  of  Corinth 


CaUlas  of  Aradns .     .    . 
Ayclins  of  Aradus    .    • 

Mnesthes 

Cleomenes  of  Athens.     . 
Pinocntes  of  Macedonia. 


Andronicns  of  Athens  • 
CallimAchns  of  Corinth  . 
SoatratusofCnidus  .  , 
Fliilo  of  Athens   •     .     • 


4th 


Enpolemns  of  Argos.  . 
Ph«ax  of  Agrigentum  . 
Coesutius  of  Rome    .     . 

Hermodoms  (tf  Salamis  • 


Gains  Matins  of  Rome   .    •    . 


3rd 
and 


Principal  Works. 


%• 


Labyrinth  at  Lemnos ;   some  bnildings  at 

Sparta ;  and  the  temple  of  Jnno  at  Sunos. 
Temple  of  Bacchns  at  Teos,  and  that  of 

Diana  at  Magnesia. 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;   a  temple 

dedicated  to  i^eptnne,  near  Mantinaea. 
Continuation  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  which 

had  been  begun  by  Chersiphron. 
Aqueducts,  with  many  other  edifioee  at 

Samoa. 
Wooden  bridge  over  the  Thracian  Bosphoms, 

erected  b^  the  comnuuad  of  Darius. 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  another  of 

the  Paphian  Venus;  ajid  one  of  ApoUo; 

all  at  Tegea. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia  in  Caria ;  design 

for  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Priene.    In 

the  former  he  was  assisted  by  Statirus. 
Rebuilt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 

which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Portico  at  £lis. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  O^mpia. 
Parthenon  at  Athens ;  temple  of  Ceres  and 

Proserpine  at  £leusis;  temple  of  Apollo 

Epicurins  in  Arcadia. 
Assisted  Ictinus  in  the  erectioa  of  the 

Parthenon. 
Propylsea  of  the  Parthenon. 
A  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
One  side  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus ;  a  column 

of  the  temple  at  Ephesus. 
Many  temples,  and  other  edifices,  at  Bjnn* 

cuse. 
Temples,  &c.,  at  Rhodes, 
Temple  of  the  Ionian  ^scnlapius. 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Magnesia. 
Plan  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
Rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 

engaged  on  works  at  Alexandria;   was 

author  cH  the  proposition  to  transform 

Mount  Athos  into  a  colossal  figure. 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens. 
Reputed  inventor  of  the  Corhkthian  order. 
The  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 
Enlarged  the  arsenal  and  the  Pineus  at 
Athens ;  erected  the  great  theatre,  rebuilt 
by  order  of  Hadrian. 
Several  temples,  and  a  theatre  at  Argos. 
Various  buildings  at  Agrigentum. 
Design  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 

at  Athens. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (Minerva  Chald* 
dica)  in  the  Forum  at  Rome ;  temple  of 
Mars  in  the  Ckcus  Flaminius. 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  near  the 
trophies  dt  Marina  at  Rome. 
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BEFORE  CHRTST. 

Name  of  Architect 

Century. 

Principal  Works. 

Valerius  of  Ostia 

Batrachns  of  Laconia     .     .     .) 
Saurus  of  Laconia     .    .    .     ./ 

OeziphanesofClyprns    .    .    . 

CsrrasofRonie 

PostniniTis  of  Rome  .... 

CooceiuB  Auctus 

Fusaitios  of  Rome     .... 

•  • 

1st 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Several  amphitheatres  with  roofs. 

llieee  two  architects  built  eeyeral  temples 
at  Rome.  The  name  of  the  first  (fiarpa- 
XOf)  signifies  a  frog;  and  that  of  the 
latter  (a-adpoi)  b  lizard;  and  they  per> 
petuated  their  names  on  some  of  their 
works  by  the  allegorical  representation  of 
these  two  animals  sculptured  upon  them. 
The  .churches  of  St.  Eusebius  and  of  St. 
Lorenzo  fnori  le  Mura,  at  Rome,  still 
contain  some  columns  whose  pedestals 
are  sculptured  with  a  lizard  and  a  frog. 

Rebuilt  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  at  the 
command  of  Cleopatra,  the  other  having 
fallen  down. 

Architect  to  Cicero. 

Many  works  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

Grotto  at  Puzzuoli ;  grotto  of  Annas. 

Several  buildings  at  Rome;  theflxst  Roman 
who  wroteou  urchitecture. 

AFTER  CHRIST. 

Name  of  Architect 

Century. 

Principal  Works. 

Vitruvius  PoUio  of  Fano    .     . 

Vitruvlus  Cerdo  of  Verona  .     . 
Celer  and  Severus  of  Rome  .     . 
Rabirius  of  Rome     .... 
Mustius  of  Rome  .     .... 
Fronttnus  of  Rome    .... 
Apollodorus  of  Damascus    .     . 

LacerofRome 

Detrianus  of  Rome    .... 

Antoninus,  the  Senator  of  Rome 

Nicon  of  Pergamus  .... 

Ist 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2nd 

Basilica  Justitiao  at  Fano ;  a  great  writer  on 

architecture. 
Triumphal  arch  at  Verona. 
Golden  House  of  Nero. 

Temple  of  Ceres' at  Rome. 

He  has  left  a  work  on  aqueducts. 

Forum  Trajani  at  Rome ;  a  bridge  over  the 

Danube,  in  Lower  Hungary. 
A  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  in  Spain ;  a  temple^ 

now  dedicated' to  San  Giullano. 
Moles  Hadriani;  and  the  Pons  JElins,  now 

called  the  Castello  and  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 
Pantheon  at  Epidaurus;   hatha  of  JEsco- 

lapius. 
Sevend  fine  woriu  at  Pergamus. 
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LIST  OF  ROMAN  EMPERORS,  EMPRESSES,  AND  THEIR 

RELATIONS. 


CAIUS  JULIUS  CESAR, 

Son  of  C.  Csesar*and  of  Aarelia, 
born  100,  pontifex  maximus  63, 
praetor  62,  consul  59,  dictator 
48,  assassinated  44  B.C. 

Cornelia,  wife  of  CsBsar,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cinna,  died  68  B.C. 

JxTLiA,  daughter  of  Caesar  and 
Cornelia,  married  to  Pompey 
59  B.C.,  died  54  B.C. 

Julia,  sister  of  Caesar  and  wife 
of  M.  Atius  Balbus. 

Atia,  daughter  of  M.  A.  Balbus 
and  Julia,  wife  of  Caius  Octa- 
▼ius,  mother  of  Augustus. 

C.  OCTAYIUS,  father  of  Augustus, 
died  58  B.C. 

CAIUS   OCTAVIUS   CiESAR  AU- 
GUSTUS, 

^on  of  C  Octavius  and  Atia, 
niece  of  Julius  Caesar,  bom  63 
B.C.,  declared  emperor  29  B.C., 
obtained  the  name  of  Augustus 
27  B.C.,  died  14  A.D. 

Clodia,  daughter  of  Clodius  and 
Fulvia,  first  wife  of  Octavius. 

SCBiBONiA,  second  wife  of  Octa- 
vius, married  40  B.C.,  was  di- 
vorced b  J  him  in  order  to  marry 
Livia. 

Li  VIA  Dbusilla,  was  married  first 
to  Tib.  Claudius,  and  afterwards 
became  third  wife  of  Augustus, 
born  57  B.a,  died  29  a.d. 

OCTAVIA,  sister  of  Augustiis, 
married  first  to  C.  Marcellus 
50  B.C.,  and  subsequently  to 
Antony  40  B.C.,  died  11  B.G. 

Mabcellus,  son  of  C.  Marcellus 
and  Octavia,  married  to  Julia, 
daughter    of   Augustus,    was 


adopted  by  him,  and  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  successor,  but 
died  in  23  B.C. 

Mabcella,  daughter  of  C.  Mar- 
cellus and  Octavia,  was  thrice 
married — first,  to  M.  Agripp^ ; 
second,  to  Julius  Antonius ; 
third,  to  Sextus  Appuleius. 

Marcus  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of 
Augustus,  bom  63  B.C.,  died 
12  A.D. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  and 
Scribonia  ;  wife  of  M.  Marcel- 
lus, Marcus  Agrippa,  and  lastly 
of  Tiberius,  born  39  B.C.,  died 
14  A.D. 

Caius  and  Lucius,  sons  of  M. 
Agrippa  and  Julia — Caius,  born 
20  B.C.,  Caesar  17  B.C.,  died  4 
B.C.;  Lucius,  born  17  B.C.,  Caesar 
same  year,  died  2  a.d. 

Agrippa  Postdmus,  son  of  M. 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  born  12  B.C.y 
Caesar  4  A.D.,  killed  14  A.D. 

Julia,  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa 
and  Julia ;  wife  of  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus,  banished  by  her  grand- 
father, Augustus,  to  the  island 
Tremerus,  died  28  A.D. 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
married  to  Livia  Drusilla, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

TIBERIUS      CLAUDIUS      NERO 
C^SAR, 

Son-in-law  of  Augustus,  born 
42  B.C.,  Caesar  4  A.D.,  emperor 
14  A.D.,  smothered  37  A.D. 

Drusus  senior,  brother  of  Tibe- 
rius, bom  38  B.C.,  died  9  a.d. 

Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus  senior, 
bora  38  B.C.,  poisoned  38  A.D. 
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Dbubus  junior,  son  of  Tiberius, 
born  13  B.C.,  poisoned  23  a.d. 

LiviA,  or  LiviLLA,  daughter  of 
Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and 
wife  of  Drusus  junior,  starved 

32  A.D. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  junior 
and  Livia,  married  to  Nero,  son 
of  Germanicus;  afterwards  to 
Rubellius  Blandus. 

Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus  senior, 
born  15  B.C.,  CsBsar  4  A.D.,  poi- 
soned 19  A.D. 

Agrippina  senior,  daughter  of 
M.  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus  ;  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, born  15  B.C.,  starved 

33  A.D. 

Nero  and  Drusus,  sons  of  Ger- 
manicus and  Agrippina.  Nero 
born  7  A.D.,  starved  31  a.d.  ; 
Drusus  born  8  A.D.,  died  of 
hunger  33  A.D. 

CAI0S  C^SAR  CALIGULA, 

Son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina, born  12  A.D.,  emperor  37 
A.D.,  killed  41  a.d. 

Claudia,  first  wife  of  Caligula, 
married  33  A.D.,  died  36  a.d. 

Orestilla,  consort  of  Cn.  Piso, 
second  wife  of  Caligula. 

Lollia  Paulina,  espoused  and 
shortly  after  repudiated  by 
Caligula,  38  A.D. 

CiESONiA,  fourth  wife  of  Caligula, 
married  39  A.D.,  killed  41  a.d. 

Dbusilla,  daughter  of  Caesonia, 
killed  41  a.d. 

Drusilla,  sister  of  Caligula,  born 
17  A.D.,  died  38  A.D. 

Julia  Ltvilla,  sister  of  Caligula, 
youngest  daughter  of  Germani- 
cus and  Agrippina,  married  to 
M.  Venicius,  born  18  A.D.,  killed 

41  A.D. 


TIB.  CLAUDIUS  DRUSUS  NERO 
GERMANICUS, 

Son  of  Drusus  senior  (brother 
of  Tiberius)  and  Antonia,  bom 
10  B.C.,  emperor  41  A.D.,  poi- 
soned 54  A.D. 

Plautia  Urg'ulanilla,  first  wife 
of  Claudius. 

Aelia  Petina,  second  wife  of 
Claudius. 

Valeria  Messalina,  third  wife 
of  Claudius,  killed  48  a.d. 

Agrippina  junior,  daughter  of 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was 
married  first  to  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  (28  A.D.),by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Nero ;  next  to  Crispus 
Passienus ;  and  thirdly  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (44  A.D.^ 
although  she  was  his  niece. 
Murdered  59  a.d. 

Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  and  Plau- 
tia Urgulanilla,  died  in  infancy. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Tiberius 
and  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  killed 
65  A.D. 

Antonia,  daughter  of  Claudius 
and  Miisi  Petina. 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and 
Messalina,  born  42  A.D.,  poi- 
soned 55  A.D. 

NERO  CLAUDIUS  CESAR  DRU- 
SUS GERMANICUS, 

Son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus and  Agrippina,  son-in-law 
of  Claudius,  born  37  A.D.,  Csesar 
50  A.D.,  emperor  54  A.D.,  killed 
himself  68  A.D. 

OCTAVL^,  first  wife  of  Nero, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius and  Messalina,  married  to 
Nero  53  A.D.,  killed  herself 
62  A.D. 

P0PP.SA  Sabina,  second  wife  of 
Neroj  died  66  a.d. 
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Statilia  Messauna,  third  wife 
of  Nero,  married  66  A.D. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  abd 
Poppaea,  bom  64  A.D.)  died  same 
year. 

SER.  SULPICIUS  GALBA, 

Born  3  B.C.,  emperor  68  A.D., 
killed  69  A.D. 

M.  SALVIUS  OTHO, 

Born  32  A.D.,  emperor  68  A.D., 
killed  same  year. 

A.  VITELLIUS, 

Bom  15  A.D.,  emperor  69  A.D., 
pnt  to  death  same  year. 

L.  YiTELLius,  father  of  the  em- 
peror, died  49  A.D. 

L.  y  iTELLins,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  brother  of  the  emperor. 

T.    FLAVIUS    SABINUS  VESPA- 
SUNUS, 

Bom  9  A.D.,  emperor  69  A.D., 
died  79  A.D. 

Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Ves- 
pasian* 

DOMiTiLLA,  daughter  of  Vespasian 
and  Flavia  Domitilla. 

TITUS  FLAVIUS  SABINUS  VES- 
PASIAN US, 

Son  of  Vespasian  and  Flavia 
Domitilla,  bom  41  A.D.,  Csesar 
69,  emperor  with  his  father  71, 
sole  emperor  79,  died  81  A.D. 

Akricidia,  first  wife  of  Titus. 

Mabcia  FuBNiLLA,  second  wife 
of  Titus. 

JtJLiA,  daughter  of  Titus  and  Fur- 
nilla,  married  Flavins  Sabinus, 
nephew  of  Vespasian. 


T.   FLAVIUS  DOMITIANUS  AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Son  of  Vespasian  and  Flavia 
Domitilla,  bom  51  A.D.,  Caesar 
69,  emperor  81  A.D.,  assassi- 
nated 96  A.D. 

I^MiTiA,  wife  of  Domitian,  died 
140  A.D. 

Anonymus,  son  of  Domitian  and 
Domitia. 

M.  COCCEIUS  NERVA, 

Bom  32  A.D.,  emperor  96  A.D., 
died  98  A.D. 

M.  ULPIUS  TRAJANUS, 

Bom  53,  associated  in  the  em- 
pire with  Nerva  97  A.D.,  sole 
emperor  98,  died  117  A.D. 

POMPEiA  Plotina,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  died  129  A.D. 

Trajanus  pater,  father  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  died  100  A.D. 

Marciaka,  sister  of  Trajan,  died 
144  A.D. 

Matidia,  daughter  of  Mardana. 

P.  iELIUS  HADRIANUS, 

Son-in-law  of  Matidia,  Trajan's 
niece,  bom  76  A.D.,  adopted  by 
Trajan  117,  emperor  same  year, 
died  138  A.D. 

Julia  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian, 
grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being 
daughter  of  Matidia,  who  was 
daughter  of  Mariana,  Trajan's 
sister ;  killed  herself  137  a.d. 

Paulina,  sister  of  Hadrian, 
married  to  Servianus. 

T.   ^UUS   HADBLINUS  ANTO- 
NINUS PIUS, 

Born  86  A.D.,  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian 138  A.D.,  emperor  same 
year,  died  161  a.d. 
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Annia  Galebia-faustina 
8ENI0B,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
born  105  A.D.,  died  141  a.d. 

Galebitts  Antoninus,  son  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina. 

M.  AUREUUS  ANTONINUS,* 
Son-in-law  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  son  of  Hadrian's  sister  Pau- 
lina, born  121  A.D.,  adopted  by 
Antoninus  138,  emperor  161, 
died  180  a.d. 

Annia-paxtstina  juniob,  wife  of 
M.  Aurelius,  daughter  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  the  elder  Faus- 
tina, died  175  A.D. 

Annius  vebus,  youngest  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina, 
born  163  A.D.,  Caesar  166,  died 
170  A.D. 

LUCIUS  AURELIUS  VERUS, 

Son  of  L.  Ceionius  Commodus, 
who  had  been  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian in  136.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  138,  he  was 
adopted,  along  with  M.  Aure- 
lius, by  M.  Antoninus ;  associ- 
ated in  the  empire  by  M.  Aure- 
lius 151,  died  169  A.D. 

Annia  Lucilla,  daughter  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faus- 
tina, and  wife  of  Lucius  Verus, 
banished  to  Caprese  183  A.D. 

L.  AURELIUS  COMMODUS, 

Elder  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Faustina  the  younger,  born 
161  A.D.,  Cffisar  166,  emperor 
176,  sole  emperor  180,  strangled 
192  A.D. 

Cbispina,  wife  of  Commodus,  died 
183  A.D. 

HELVIUS  PERTINAX, 

Born  126  a.d.,  emperor  192, 
assassinated  after  a  reign  of  87 
days. 

Titiana,  wife  of  Pertinax. 


M.  DIDIUS  SALVIUS  J0LIANUS, 

Bom  133  A.D.,  emperor  198, 
put  to  death  after  a  reign  of 
66  days. 

Manlia    Scantilla,    wife    of 
Didius  Julianus. 

DiDiA  CiiABA,  daughter  of  Didios 
Julianus  and  Scantilla. 

C.  PESCENNIUS  NIGER,       ' 

Saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  East  193  A.D.,  killed  194 

A.D. 

CLODIUS  ALBINUS, 

Named  Caesar  by  Septimius  Se- 
yerus  193  A.D.,  took  title  of 
emperor  1 96,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Septimius  Severus  197  A.D, 

L.  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS, 

Born  146  A.D.,  emperor  193, 
master  of  the  whole  empire  197, 
died  211  A.D. 

Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,  starred  herself  217 

A.D. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS    ANTONI- 
NUS CARACALLA, 

Son  of  Septimius  Seyerus  and 
Julia,  born  188  a.d.«  Caesar  196, 
Augustus  198,  emperor  with  his 
brother  Geta  211,  sole  emperor 
212,  assassinated  217. 

FuLViA  Plautilla,  wife  of  Cara- 
calla,  put  to  death  212. 

SEPTIMIUS  GETA, 

Second  son  of  Septimius  Sevenu 
and  Julia  Domna,  born  189  AJO., 
Caesar  198,  emperor  with  his 
brother  Caracalla  211,  assassi- 
nated by  him  212  A.D. 

MACRINUS, 

Bom  164,  emperor  217,  killed 
218  A.D. 

DiADUMENiAiHTS,  SOU  of  Macrinus, 
Cftsar  217,  kUled  218. 
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MARCUS    AURELIUS    ANTONI- 
NUS—ELAGABALUS, 

(Priest  of  Baal,  the  Sun-god), 
son  of  Varius  Marcellus  and 
Julia  Soemias,  born  205  A.D., 
emperor  218,  put  to  death  222 
A.D. 

Julia  Cornelia  Paula,  first 
wife  of  £lagabalus,  divorced 
200  A.D. 

Aquilia  Seyera,  second  wife  of 
£lagabalus. 

Annia  Faustina,  third  wife  of 
£lagabalus. 

JnuA  ScEMiAS,  mother  of  Elaga- 
balos,  killed  222  A.D. 

Julia  Mcesa,  sister-in-law  of 
Septimius  Severus,  aunt  of 
Caracalla,  and  grandmother  of 
Elagabalus  and  A.  Severus, 
died  223  A.D. 

M.  AURELIUS  ALEXANDER 
SEVERUS, 
^n  of  Gessius  Marcianos  and 
Julia  Mamsea,  was  first  cousin 
of  Elagabalus,  born  205,  adopted 
by  Elagabalus  with  the  name 
of  Caesar  221,  emperor  222, 
assassinated  235  A.D. 

Mehmia.  second  wife  of  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Babbia  Okbiana,  third  wife  of 
Alexander  Severus. 

Julia  MAUiBA,  daughter  of  Julia 
Moesa,and  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  put  to  death  235  A.D. 

Uranius  Antoninus,  emperor  in 
Asia  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

MAXIMINUS  I., 

Bom  173,  emperor  235,  assassi- 
nated 238  A.D, 

Paulina,  wife  of  Maximinus. 

Maximus,  son  of  Maximinns, 
Cssar  235,  killed  238  A.D. 

JUNIA  Fadilla,  wife  of  Maximus. 


Titus  Quabtinus,  emperor  in 
Germany  during,  the  reign  of 
Maximinus. 

M.      ANTONIUS       GORDLUSrUS 
AFRICANUS  I.,  Pater, 

Son  of  Metius  MaruUus  and 
Ulpia  Gordiana,  born  158  A.D., 
emperor  in  Africa  238  A.D., 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  after 
reigning  40  days. 

Fabia  Orestilia,  wife  of  Gor- 
dianus  pater. 

GORDL^NUS  AFRICANUS  II., 
Fiuus, 

Son  of  Gordianus  Af.  I.  and 
Fatia  Overtilla,  born  192  A.D., 
emperor  with  his  father  238, 
killed  40  days  afterwards. 

D.  C^LIUS  BALBINUS, 

Born  178,  emperor  with  Pupie- 
nus  238,  massacred  after  a  reign 
of  three  months. 

M.  CLOblUS  PUPIENUS  MAXI- 
MUS, 

Born  164  A.D.,  emperor  with 
Balbinus  238  A.D.,  massacred 
about  three  months  afterwards. 

GORDUNUS  PIUS  lU., 

Grandson  of  Gordianus  the 
elder,  born  222,  Caesar  238, 
emperor  same  year,  assassi- 
nated 244  A.D. 

Tranquillina,  wife  of  Gordian 
III. 

M.  JULIUS  PHILIPPUS,  L, 

Born  204  A.D.,  emperor  244, 
killed  209  A.D. 
Marcia  Obacilia  Severa,  wife 
of  Philip  the  elder. 

M.  JULIUS  PHILIPPUS  II., 

Son  of  Philip  the  elder,  born 
237,  Cffisar  244,  Augustus  247, 
killed  249  A.D. 
Marinub,  emperor  in  Moesia  and 
Pannonia,  249  A.D. 
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JOTAPIANUB,  emperor  in  Syria 
248  A.D. 

Pacatianus    }  only  known    on 
Sponsianus     S      coins. 

C.   MESSIUS   QUINTUS   TRAJA- 
NUS  DECIUS, 
Born   201  A.D.,  emperor  249, 
drowned  in  a  bog  251. 

Etruscilla,  wife  of  Decins. 

Herennitjs  ExRuscfUS,  son  of  De-i 
cius,  Caesar  249,  Augnstns  251, 
killed  same  year. 

HOSTILIANUB,  son  of  Decius,Ciesar 
249,  emperor  with  Gallus  251, 
died  same  year. 

C.  VIBIUS  TREBONIANUS  GAL- 
LUS, 

Emperor  251,  put  to  death  254 

A.D. 

VoLUSiANtrs,  son  of  Gallns,  Cssar 
251,  emperor  252,  killed  254. 

J!milius  iEMiLiANUS,  bom  208 
A.D.,  emperor  in  Moesia  253, 
killed  254. 

Cornelia  Supera,  wife  of  -^hni- 
lianus. 

P.       LICINIUS       VALERIANUS, 
Senior, 

Born  190,  emperor  253,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians  260, 
died  263, 

Mariniana,  second  wife  of  Vale- 
rian. 

P.  LICINIUS  VALERIANUS  EGNA- 
TIUS  GALLIENUS, 

Son  of  Valerian  by  his  first  wife, 
emperor  253,  assassinated  268. 

Salonika,  wife  of  Gallienus. 

Salonint^,  SOD  of  Gallienus,  bom 
242  A.D.,  Caesar  253,  put  to 
death  259  A.D. 

QuiNTus  Julius  Gallienus, 
youngest  son  of  Gallienus. 


VALERIANUS  junior,  son  of  Vale- 
rian and  Mariniana,  killed  268 

A.D. 

LiciNiA  Galliena,  aunt  of  Gal- 
lienus. 

POSTUMUS  PATER,  emperor  in 
Gaul  258,  killed  267. 

Julia  Donata,  wife  of  Postumus. 

PosTUMUS  PiLius,  Augustus  in 
Gaul  258,  killed  267. 

Laelianus. 

lollianus. 

QuiNTus  Valens  Aelianus. 

ViCTORiNus  PATER,  associated  in 
the  empire  of  Gaul  by  Postu- 
mus 265,  killed  267. 

ViCTORiNUS  PILIUS,  CsBsar  in  Gaul 
267. 

ViCTORiNA,  mother  of  Victorinus 
senior. 

Marius,  emperor  in  Gaul  267, 
killed  after  a  reign  of  three 
days. 

Tetricus  pater,  emperor  in  Gaul 
267,  defeated  by  Aurelian  274 

A.D. 

Tetricus  piuus,  son  of  the  above, 
Caesar  in  Gaul  267. 

Ctriades,  emperor  in  Asia  257, 
killed  258. 

Macrianus  pater,  emperor  in 
the  East  261,  killed  by  his 
soldiers  262. 

Macrianus  pilius,  son  of  Macri- 
anus pater. 

Quietus,  brother  of  Macrianu* 
filius. 

Balista,  emperor  in  Syria  262* 
killed  264. 

Ingenuus,  emperor  in  Mcesia  and 
Pannonia  262. 

Regalianus,  emperor  in  Moesia 
261,  killed  263. 
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Dbyantilla,  wife  of  Regalianus. 

Valens,  emperor  in  Achaia  261. 

Piso  Frxtgi,  emperor  in  Thessalia 
261. 

Alexander  ^MiUANns,  emperor 
in  £g7pt  262. 

Satubninus  I.,  emperor  263. 

Tbebellianus,  emperor  in  Isau- 
ria  264. 

Ceusus,  emperor  of  Carthage  265. 

AUBEOLUS,  emperor  in  lUyria  and 
Rhetia  267,  killed  268. 

SuLPicius  Antoninus,  emperor 
in  Syria  267. 

M.     AURELIUS     CLAUDIUS    U, 
GOTHICUS, 

Born  214  A.D.,  emperor  268, 
died  270. 

Censobinub,  emperor  at  Boulogne 
270. 

QuiNTiLLUS,  brother  of  Claudius 
Gothicus,  emperor  at  Aquileia 
270. 

AURELIANUS, 

Bom  207  A.D.,  emperor  270, 
assassinated  275. 

Sevebina,  wife  of  Aurelian. 

Septimus  Odenathus,  king  of 
Palmyra  261,  associated  in  the 
empire  l>y  Gallienus  264,  as- 
sassinated 266. 

Zenobia,  last  wife  of  Odenathus, 
queen  of  Palmyra  261. 

Hebodes,  son  of  Odenathus  by 
his  first  wife,  Augustus  264, 
killed  267. 

TmOLAUS,  son  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia,  Augustus  266,  taken 
prisoner  by  Aurelian  273. 

Vabalathus  Athenodobos,  son 
of  Zenobia,  emperor  in  Syria 
266,  taken  prisoner  by  Aurelian 
273. 


Maoonius,  emperor  267. 
FiBMUS,  emperor  in  Egypt  275. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  TACITUS, 

Emperor  275,  assassinated  276 

A.D. 

M.  ANNIUS  FLORLLNUS, 

Brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus, 
born  232,  emperor  276,  killed 
same  year. 

M.  AURELIUS  PROBUS, 

Born  232,  emperor  276,  massa- 
cred 282  A.D. 

BONUSius,  emperor  of  Gaul  280. 

Satubninus,  emperor  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine  280. 

Pbooxtlus,  emperor  of  Cologne 
280. 

M.  AURELIUS  CARUS, 

Born  230  A.D.,  emperor  282, 
kUled  by  lightning  283. 

M.  AUREUUS  CARINUS, 

Eldest  son  of  Carus,  born  249 
A.D.,  Caesar  282,  emperor  283, 
killed  284  A.D. 

Maonia  Ubbica,  wife  of  Carinus. 

M.  AUREUUS  NUMERIANUS, 

Youngest  son  of  Carus,  born 
254  A.D.,  Csesar  282,  Augustus 
283,  died  284  A.D. 

l^GBiNiANUS,  son  of  Carus. 

Mabcus  Aubelianus  Julianus, 
emperor  in  Pannonia  284,  killed 
285. 

VALERIUS  DIOCLETLiNUS, 

Bom  245,  emperor  284,  adopted 
Galerius  292,  abdicated  305, 
died  313  A.D. 

Pbisca,  wife  of  Diocletian,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Licinius  315 

A.D. 

2  O 
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M.  AUREUUS  VALERIUS  MAXI- 
MIANUS  I., 
Styled  Herculius  and  Jovius, 
associated  in  the  empire  with 
Diocletian  286,  abdicated  305, 
retook  the  empire  306,  abdi- 
cated again  308,  emperor  a 
second  time  309,  strangled  him- 
self 310  A.D. 

EuTBQPiA,  wife  of  Mazimian. 

AMAfiTDUS,  emperor  in  Qaul  285, 
killed  287. 

Aelianub,  emperor  in  Gaul  285, 
killed  287. 

Cabausius,  emperor  in  Britain 
287,  assassinated  289  a.d. 

Allectub,  emperor  in  Britain 
293,  killed  296  A.D. 

AcHiLLEUS,  emperor  in  Egypt  292. 

DoMiTnTS  DoMmANUS,  emperor 
in  Egypt  305. 

CONSTANTIUS  I.  CHLORUS, 

Born  250,  Caesar  292,  emperor 
305,  died  306. 

Helena,  first  wife  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  died  328. 

TuEODOBA,  second  wife  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus. 

GALERIUS  VALERIUS  MAXIMI- 
ANUS  II., 

Adopted  and  named  CsBsar  by 
Diocletian  in  292,  Augustus 
and  emperor  305,  died  311. 

Galeria  Valeria,  daughter  of 
Diocletian  and  Prisca,  and 
second  wife  of  Galerius  Mazi- 
mianus,  ezecuted  by  order  of 
Licinius  315  A.D. 

Flavius  Valerius  Severus, 
named  Csesar  by  Mazimianus  I. 

305,  Augustus    and    emperor 

306,  put  to  death  307. 

Galerixts  Valerius  Maxihinus 
II.,  Daza,  nephew  of  Galerius, 
named  Caesar  by  Diocletian  305, 


son  of  the  August!  307,  emperor 
308,  poisoned  himself  313  ad. 

Candidianus,  natural  son  of 
Galerius  Mazimianus,  put  to 
death  by  Licinius  313. 

M.  Aurelius  Valerius  Mazen- 
Tius,  son  of  Mazimianus  I.  and 
Eutropia,  bom  282,  emperor 
of  Rome  306,  drowned  in  the 
Tiber  312  a.d. 

Romulus,  son  of  Mazentius,  bom 
306,  Caesar  307,  died  309. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Carthage 
306,  put  to  death  311  a.d. 

Licinius  senior,  son-in-law  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  bom  263, 
associated  in  the  empire  with 
Gkilerius  Mazimianus  307,  put 
to  death  by  his  brother-in-law 
Constantino  323. 

CONSTANTIA,  daughter  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  wife  of  the 
elder  Licinius,  died  330  A.D. 

Licinius  junior,  son  of  the  elder 
Licinius,  bom  315,  named  Caesar 
317  put  to  death  326. 

Aurelius  Valerius  Valesh, 
named  Caesar  hj  Licinius  314. 

Martinianus,  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus at  Byzantium  by  Licinins 
323. 

Eutropia,  daughter  of  Constan- 
tius I.  and  sister  of  Constantine. 

Julius  Constantius,  son  of  Con- 
stantino Chlorus,  and  brother 
of  Constantine. 

Galla,  first  wife  of  J.  Constan- 
tius. 

Basilina,  second  wife  of  J.  Con- 
stantius. 

CONSTANTINUS  I.  MAGNUS, 

Son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
Helena,  born  274,  named  Caesar 
and  Augustus  306,  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion  311, 
sole  emperor  311,  changed  the 
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seat  of  government  to  Byzan- 
tium, which  he  called  Constan- 
tinople, 336,  died  337  a.d. 

MiNERViNA,  first  wife  of  Con- 
stantine. 

Fausta,  second  wife  of  Constan- 
tine,  daughter  of  Maximian ; 
smothered  by  her  husband's 
order  326  A.D. 

FiiAvnjs  JxTLius  Crispus,  son  of 
Constantine  and  Mineryina, 
bom  300,  Caesar  317,  put  to 
death  by  order  of  his  father 
326. 

Helena,  wife  of  Crispus. 

Dalmatius,  brother  of  Constan- 
tine, Casar  335,  killed  337  a.d. 

Hannibalianus,  brother  of  Con- 
stantine and  of  Dalmatius,  died 
337  A.D. 

CONSTANTINUS  II., 

Eldest  son  of  Constantine  and 
•    Fausta,  born  316,  Casar  317  ; 
emperor    and    Augustus   337, 
killed  in  340  A.D. 

CONSTANS  I., 

Youngest  son  of  Constantine 
and  Fausta,  born  320  A.D., 
Caesar  333,  emperor  of  the  East 
346,  assassinated  350  A.D. 

Satubninus,  emperor  in  the  reign 
of  Constans. 

CONSTANTIUS  II., 

Second  son  of  Constantine  and 
Fausta,  bom  317,  Csesar  323, 
Augustus  337,  master  of  all  the 
empire  350,  died  361  A.D. 

EUSEBIA,  wife  of  Constantius, 
married  352. 

FausIina,  wife  of  Constantius ; 
favours  the  cause  of  Procopius 
365  A.D. 

Nefotiantts,  son  of  Eutropia, 
sister  of  Constantine,  emperor 
at  Rome  350,  killed  after  a 
reign  of  28  days. 


VetraniO,  emperor  in  Pannonia 
350,  died  356. 

Nonius. 

Flavius  Popiuus  Magnentius, 
bom  303,  emperor  at  Autun 
350,  killed  himself  353  A.D. 

Decentius,  brother  of  Magnen- 
tius, Caesar  351. 

Desidebius,  brother  of  Magnen- 
tius, Caesar  351. 

CONSTANTIUS  GALLUS, 

Son  of  Julius  Constantius  and 
Gallus,  nephew  of  Constantine, 
bom  325,  Caesar  351,  executed 
354. 

CONSTANTINA,  wife  first  of  Hanni- 
balianus,  and  secondly  of  Con- 
stantius Gallus,  died  354  A.D. 

Sylvanus,  emperor  at  Cologne, 
355  A.D. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JULIANUS, 
Sumamed  the  Apostate,  son  of 
Julius  Constantius,  brother  of 
Constantine,  by  his  second  wife 
(Basilina),  and  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine, bom  331,  Caesar  355, 
emperor  at  Paris  360,  sole  em- 
peror 361,  killed  in  battle 
against  the  Persians  363  a.d. 

Helena,  daughter  of  Constantine 
and  wife  of  Julian,  died  360  A.D. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JOVLANUS, 
Bom  .331,  emperor  363,  died 
364  A.D. 

VALENTINUNUS  I., 

Son  of  Qratianus,  bom  321, 
emperor  364,  died  375. 

Valeria  Sbvera,  first  wife  of 
Valentinian  I. 

JusTiNA,  second  wife  of  Valenti- 
nian, died  387. 

FLAVIUS  VALENS, 

Brother  of  Videntinian,  bom 
328,  associated  in  the  empire 
and  Augustus  364,  burnt  alive 
378. 
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Dominica,  wife  of  Valens. 

Prooopids,  bom  334,  emperor  at 
Constantinople  365,  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Valens  366 

A.D. 

GRATIANUS, 

Son  of  Yalentinian  I.  and  Severa, 
bom  350,  Augustus  at  Amiens 
361,  emperor  375,  slain  389  A.D. 

CONSTANTIA,  daughter  of  Con- 
stantine  and  F'austina,  grand- 
daughter of  Constantine,  and 
wife  of  Gratian,  died  383  A.D. 

VALENTINIANUS  U., 

Son  of  Yalentinian  I.  and  Jus- 
tina,  bom  371,  Augustus  375, 
emperor  of  the  Western  Empire 
383,  assassinated  392  a.d. 

THEODOSIUS  MAGNUS  I., 

Bom  346,  Augustus  and  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire  by  Gratian 
379,  entered  Rome  in  triumph 
389,  died  395  A.D. 

FLAC5CILLA,  first  wife  of  Theodo- 
sius,  died  388. 

Galla,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Yalentinian  I.,  and  second  wife 
of  Theodosius. 

Maqnus  Clemens  Maximus,  Au- 
gustus in  Britain  383,  acknow- 
ledged emperor  in  Britain  and 
Gaul  387,  put  to  death  388. 

Flavius  Yictor  Maximus,  son 
of  Magnus  Maximus,  Augustus 
383,  put  to  death  388. 

EuOENius,  a  rhetorician,  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  Arbogastes 
392,  defeated  and  slain  by 
Theodosius  394. 

Arcadius,  elder  son  of  Theodosius, 
bom  377,  Augustus  383,  em- 
peror of  the  East  395,  died  408 

A.D. 

EuDOXiA,  wife  of  Arcadius,  died 

404. 


FLAYiUS  HONORIUS, 

Youngest  son  of  Theodosius  andl 
Flaccilla,  bom  384,  Augustiul 
393,  emperor  of  the  West  39o^( 
died  423. 

CONBTANTiNns  III.,  Augustus  in 

England  and  Gaul  407,  put  to 

death  411  A.D. 
CONSTANS,   son   of  Constantinns 

III.,  Augustus    in   Gaul  408, 

assassinated  411  A.D. 

CONSTANTIUS  lU., 

Augustus  and  associated  in  the 
empire  of  the  West  421  A.D., 
died  same  year. 

Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of 
Theodosius  and  Galla,  sister  of 
Honorius,  widow  of  Ataulf, 
king  of  the  Goths,  414,  wife  of 
Constantius  417,  died  in  423. 

Maximus,  emperor  in  Spain  409, 
abdicated  411. 

JoviNXTS,  emperor  in  Mayenoe 
411,  beheaded  413. 

Sebastianus,  brother  of  Jovinus, 
associated  in  the  sovereign 
power  by  his  brother  412,  be- 
headed 413  A.D. 

Priscus  Attalus,  made  emperor 
by  Alaric  at  Rome  409,  deprived 
of  that  title,  reassumed  it  in 
Gaul  410,  died  in  the  island  of 
Lepari. 

Theodosius  II.,  son  of  Arcadius 
bom  401,  Augustus  402,  em- 
peror of  the  East  418,  died  450 

A.D. 

EuDOCiA  (Athenais,  daughter  of 
Leontius),  wife  of  Theodosius 
II.,  died  460. 

Johannes,  bom  383,  emperor  at 
Rome  423,  died  425. 

YALENTINUNUS  III., 

Son  of  Constantius  III.  and 
Galla  Placidia,  bom  at  Rome 
419,  emperor  425,  slain  by 
Petronius  Maximus  455  A.D. 
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LiCiNiA  EUDOXIA,  daughter  of 
Theodosias  II.  and  Eudocia, 
wife  of  Yalentinian  III.,  mar- 
ried to  the  Emperor  Maximus 
455  A.D. 

HONORIA,  daughter  of  Constan- 
tius  III.  and  Galla  Placidia,  and 
sister  of  Yalentinian  III.,  bom 
417,  Augusta  433,  died  454. 

EUDOCIA,  eldest  daughter  of 
Yalentinian  III.  and  Eudozia, 
married  to  Hunneric,  son  of 
Genseric  king  of  the  Yandals. 

PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS, 

Bom  395,  emperor  at  Rome 
455,  slain  after  a  reign  of  three 
months. 

Mabcianttb,  a  Roman  senator, 
bom  391,  married  the  Empress 
Pulcheria  and  acknowledged 
emperor  of  the  East  450,  died 
457. 

PCTLGHEBIA,  sister  of  Theodosius 
II.,  born  399,  proclaimed  em- 
press on  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sius, married  the  Senator 
Marcian  450,  died  453  A.D. 

AVrrUS,  emperor  455,  deposed  456. 

Leo  I.,  emperor  of  the  East  457, 
died  474  a.d. 

Verina,  wife  of  Leo  I.,  died  484 

A.D. 

MAJORIANUS,  emperor  457,  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  461,  died  five 
days  after. 

LIBIUS  SEYERUS  emperor  461, 
died  465. 

ANTHEMIUS,  son  of  Procopius,  em- 
peror 467,  slain  by  his  son-in- 
law  Ricimer  472. 

EUPHEHIA,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcian,  and  wife  of 
Anthemins. 


OLTBRIUS,  a  Roman  -senator,  em- 
peror of  the  West  472,  died 
same  year. 

Placidia,  youngest  daughter  of 
Yalentinian  IIL  and  Eudozia, 
and  wife  of  Olybrius. 

Glycebius,  Augustus  at  Ravenna, 
473,  permitted  to  ezchange  the 
Roman  sceptre  for  bishopric  of 
Salona  474,  died  480. 

Leo  II.,  born  495,  emperor  of  the 
East  474. 

Zeno,  son-in-law  of  Leo  I.,  and 
father  of  Leo  II.,  bom  426, 
associated  in  the  Eastern  empire 
by  his  son,  Leo  II.,  474,  sole 
emperor  same  year,  deposed 
476,  re-established  477,  died 
491. 

Babiliscus,  brother  of  Yerina, 
emperor  of  the  East  476,  de- 
throned by  Zeno  477. 

Aelia  Zenonis,  wife  of  Basiliscus. 

Marcus,  son  of  Basiliscus. 

Anastasius,  emperor  491. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Yerina, 
and  wife  of  Anastasius. 

JUUUS  NEPOS, 

Married  to  a  niece  of  the  Em- 
press Yerina,  emperor  of  the 
West  474,  retires  to  Dalmatia 
475,  assassinated  by  Glycerins 
480. 

ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS, 

Son  of  the  patrician  Orestes, 
emperor  of  the  West  475,  de- 
throned by  Odoaccr,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  476,  eztinction  of  the 
Western  empire. 

Odoacer  assumes  the  title  of  kmg 
of  Italy. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Abacus.     The  flat  and  quadrangular  stone  which  constitutes  the  higher 

member  of  a  column,  being  interposed  between  the  capital  and  the 

architrave. 
ACROTERIA.     Bases  or  low  pedestals  resting  on  the  angles  and  vertex  of  a 

pediment,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  statues,  or  ornaments. 
Aditus.     The  approach  or  entrance  to  a  building. 

Adytum.    The  chamber  in  a  temple  to  which  none  but  priests  had  access. 
iETOMA.     The  tympanum  of  a  pediment,  so  called  from  being  decorated 

with  the  figure  of  an  eagle. 
Ambitus.     A  space  which  surrounded  a  tomb. 
Amphiprostyxe.     Having  a  portico  at  both  extremities. 
Annulet.   A  term  given  to  the  small  fillets  or  bands  which  encircle  the  lower 

part  of  the  Doric  capital  immediately  above  the  neck  or  trachelium. 
Ant^.     Pilasters  terminating  the  side  walls  of  a  temple. 
Antifixjs.     Ornaments  of  lions'  heads,  and  other  heads,  below  the  eaves 

of  the  temple,  through  the  perforation  in  which  the  water  from  the 

roof  was  carried  off. 
Apodytebium.     The  apartment  at  the  entrances  of  the  baths,  where  a 

person  took  off  his  dress. 
Apophyoe.     The  small  curvatiure  given  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft 

of  a  column,  where  it  expands  to  meet  the  edge  of  the  fillet,  under  the 

capital,  and  at  the  top  of  the  base. 
Apotheca.     a  storehouse  or  cellar,  for  oil  or  wine. 
Apsis.     The  semicircular  and  vaulted  end  of  a  basilica. 
Apteral.    A  temple  without  columns  on  the  flanks  or  sides. 
Ar^OSTYLE.     An  intercolumniation  of  four  or  more  diameters. 
Arcade.     A  range  of  arches,  supported  either  on  columns  or  on  piers  and 

detached  or  attached  to  the  wall. 
Architrave.     The  lowest    horizontal   member  of  the   entablature,  and 

which  rests  immediately  on  the  columns. 
Archivolt.    a  collection  of  mouldings  on  the  under  curve  of  an  arch, 

resting  on  the  imposts. 
Arena.    The  central  space  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
Arenatum.     a  plaster  used  on  walls,  formed  of  lime  and  sand. 
Astragal.    A  narrow  moulding,  the  profile  of  which  is  semicircular.    It 

is  also  a  moulding  composed  of  beads  and  berries. 
Atlantes.     Male  figures  supporting  an  entablature.     (See  Telamones.) 
Atrium.    An  open  court  surrounded  by  porticos. 
Attic-base.     The  base  of  a  column  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  torus, 

a  scotia,  and  fillets  between  them. 
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Su^LTEUS.    The  wide  step  in  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  which  afforded  a 

passage  round  them  without  disturbance  to  the  sitters. 
Bass.     A  general  term  fot  the  lowest  member  of  any  construction.    The 

base  of  a  column  is  the  ornamental  portion  on  which  the  shaft  is 

placed. 
HASiiaiOA.    A  court  of  justice,  with  a  semicircular  yaulted  end,  apsis. 
BeIjL.     That  portion  of  a  column  around  which  the  foliage  and  volutes  are 

arranged. 
Bema.     The  semicircular  recess  or  hezedra,  in  the  basilica  where   the 

judges  sat. 

Caldabium.    a  room  for  hot  baths. 

Canepho&£.     Figures  of  females,  bearing  a  basket  on  their  heads. 
CAPiTAii.    The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 
Cabyatid.    a  female  figure  supporting  an  entablature. 
Castellum  Aqu^.    a  reservoir  in  the  city,  which  formed  the  head  of 
water,  received  by  the  aqueduct,  and  thence  conducted  through  leaden 
pipes  to  the  several  parts  of  the  city. 
Gauliools:.    The  small  inner  volutes  or  scrolls  of  a  Corinthian  capital. 
Gay^sdiuh.    An  open  court  within  a  house. 
Gayea.  The  place  for  spectators  in  a  theatre,  so  called  as  it  was  often  a 

real  excavation  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Gayea.    Subterranean  cells  in  amphitheatres  where  wild  beasts  were 

confined. 
Gayetto.    a  hollowed  moulding,  whose  profile  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
Gella  (yaos).    The  central  chamber  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  the  pecu* 

liar  habitation  of  the  deity  whose  statue  it  usually  contained. 
Genotaph.    a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  person  buried  in 

another  place. 
Ceboma.    An  apartment  in  the  baths,  where  the  bathers  were  anointed 

with  oil  thickened  by  wax. 
Chalcidicum.    a  chamber  attached  to  a  basilica,  for  the  convenience  of 

the  judges  and  lawyers. 
OHOBAaic  MoNXTMENT.    A  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  choragus 

who  gained  a  prize  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus. 
CiPFns.    A  small  low  column,  frequently  bearing  an  inscription,  generally 

for  sepulchral  purposes. 
CLOAOiB.    The  common  sewers  at  Borne. 
CcBNAOULUM.    A  supper  room. 
Colonnade.    A  range  of  columns. 
Column.    A  cylindrical  pillar,  which  serves  either  for  support  or  ornament 

of  a  building. 
COMiTinu.    The  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  forum,  where 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held. 
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COHFLUVIUM.  An  area  in  the  centre  of  a  Roman  honse,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiying  the  water  from  the  roof. 

CONOAMEBATA  SuDATia    The  vapour  bath  in  Roman  Thermae. 

CoNiSTEBinif .  A  room  in  a  gymnasium,  where  the  wrestlers,  having  been 
anointed  with  oil,  were  sprinkled  over  with  dust. 

C!ORNiCE.    The  crowning  projection  of  the  entablature. 

OOBONA.     A  broad  flat  member,  below  the  cymatium,  in  a  cornice. 

Cbtpto  Pobticus.  a  subterranean  or  dark  gallery  in  a  Roman  villa,  used 
as  a  cool  sitting-room. 

CuBiOULUif.    A  bedchamber. 

CuNEUS.  That  part  of  the  Roman  theatre  where  the  spectators  sat,  so 
called  from  its  wedge-like  shape. 

CuBiA.    A  Roman  council  house. 

Otma.  a  moulding,  so  called  fVom  its  contour  resembling  that  of  a  ware, 
being  hollow  in  its  upper  part,  and  swelling  below.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  cyma  recta ;  the  cyma  reyersa  is  where  the  upper 
part  swells,  whilst  the  lower  is  hollow. 

Otmatiuu.    The  upper  moulding  of  a  cornice,  of  an  undulating  form. 

Cyzicentts.    a  large  hall  decorated  with  sculpture. 

Dado.    The  solid  block  or  cube  forming  the  body  of  the  pedestal  of  a 

column  between  its  base  and  cornice. 
Deoasttle.    a  temple  with  ten  columns  in  front. 
DENTHiS.    Ornaments  resembling  teeth,  used  in  the  bed  moulding  of  Ionic, 

Corinthian,  and  Composite  cornices. 
DiASTTLE.     An  intercolumniation  of  three  diameters. 
DiATONi  (8taT<$yot).    Bond  stones  of  a  single  piece  crossing  the  wall,  from 

one  face  to  the  other. 
DiAZOMA.     Landings,  or  resting  places,  encircling  the  amphitheatre  at 

different  heights. 
DiCASTEBiUM.     A  tribunal,  or  hall  of  justice. 

DiCHTHYOTHETON.     Masoury  worked  in  courses  like  the  meshes  of  a  net 
DiGLYPH.    A  projecting  face,  with  two  panels  or  channels  sunk  thereon. 
DiPTEBAL.     A  temple  surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  columns. 
DispLUViATUU.    An  open  court,  its  roof  so  inclined  as  to  thtow  the  water 

off  to  the  outside  of  the  house,  instead  of  carrying  it  into  the 

impluyium. 
DiSTYLE.    A  portico  of  two  columns. 

ECHEA.  Vessels  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  placed  under  the  seats  of 
spectators  in  a  theatre,  to  giye  resonance  to  the  yoices  of  the  acton. 
Earthenware  jars  are  often  found  in  the  walls  of  Roman  buildings,  and 
haye  been  supposed  to  be  for  similar  purposes.  They  were  for  the 
purpose  of  lightening  the  building,  and,  it  is  supposed,  were  used  to 
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expedite  the  work.    They  are  generally  found  in  Roman  buildings  of 

a  late  date,  in  the  walls  of  a  circus,  or  such   buildings  where  no 

conveyance  of  sound  was  required.     Examples  may  be  seen  at  the 

circus  of  Romulus,  near  Rome. 
Echinus.    The  oyoIo  or  quarter  round ;  it  is  usually  carved  with  the  egg 

and  tongue  moulding. 
El^xxthesium.    An  apartment  in  the  baths,  where  the  bathers,  after 

leaving  the  bath,  anointed  themselves. 
Emplecton.    a  term  employed  in  masonry  by  Vitruvius,  in  which  the 

front  stones  were  wrought,  and  the  interior  left  -rough  and  filled  in 

with  stones  of  various  sizes. 
Enoarpub.  Festoon  on  a  frieze. 
Engaged  Columns.    Those  attached  to  walls,  by  which  a  portion  of  them 

is  concealed. 
Entablature.    The  horizontal  portion  of  a  temple,  supported  on  the 

columns,  and  including  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
Entasis.    The  sweljiing  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Ephebeixtm.    a  building  for  the  exercise  and  wrestling  of  the  youth. 
Episcenium.    The  upper  order  of  the  scene  in  a  theatre. 
Episttlium.    The  same  as  architrave. 
Ebgastulum.    a  prison  house  for  slaves. 
EusTTLE.    An  interoolumniation  of  two  diameters  and  a  half. 
ExET)RA.    A  recess,  or  small  room,  in  the  thernue  and  other  buildings, 

appropriated  for  conversation. 

Fascia..    A  band  or  broad  fillet  on  an  architrave. 

Fastigium.    See  Pediment. 

Favissa.    a  treasury  or  magazine  under  ancient  temples,  where  votive 

offerings  were  kept. 
Fillet.    A  small  flat  face  or  band  used  principally  between  mouldings  to 

separate  them  from  each  other. 
Fluting.    The  vertical  channelling  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns. 
FOBUU.    A  public  place  in  Rome,  and  the  leading  Italian  towns,  where 

causes  were  tried,  public  business  transacted,  and  political  speeches 

made  by  the  great  orators  of  the  state ;  also  a  market  place. 
Fret.    An  ornament  consisting  of  one  or  more  small  fillets,  meeting  in 

vertical  and  horizontal  directions. 
Frieze.    The  central  course  of  the  entablature  between  the  cornice  and 

the  architrave. 
Frigidariuu.    The  apartment  in  which  the  cold  bath  was  placed. 
Frustum  of  a  Column.    The  part  next  the  base,  when  the  top  is  cut  off. 

Gltph.    a  vertical  channel  in  a  frieze. 

Gltptotheca.    a  building  for  the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture. 
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GSiEOOSTASiS.     A  wall  or  portico  adjoining  the  Roman  comitia,  in  which 
foreign  ambassadors  waited  before  entering  the  senate. 

GuiLLOCHE.    An  ornament  composed  of  a  series  of  bands  twisting  over 
each  other. 

GUTTiE.     Drops  or  ornaments,  introduced  under  the  triglyphs,  in  the  Doric      ' 
order. 

Gtmnasiuh.     a  building  used  for  the  exercise  of  athletic  games. 

Gtn.£C£UM.     a  portion  of  a  Greek  house,  set  apart  for  females. 

HeOATOMPEDON.     a  term  applied  to  the  Parthenon,  from  the  use  of  100 

feet  in  one  of  its  leading  dimensions,  probably  the  breadth. 
Heliocaminus.     a  chamber  in  the  Roman  houses,  which  depended  on  the 

rajs  of  the  sun  for  warming  it. 
Helec.     a  small  volute  under  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 
Hemicyle.     a  semicircular  building,  with  an  arched  roof. 
Hexastyle.     a  temple  having  six  columns  in  front. 
HiPPODBOME.     A  place  appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  equestrian  exercises. 
HYPiBTHRAL.     A  temple  with  an  inner  court  without  a  roof,  and  open  to 

the  sky.     Tribunals  were  placed  in  them,  in  the  fora  of  the  emperors. 
Hypeethyrum.  ■  The  upper  member  or  lintel  of  a  doorway. 
Hypocaustum.     a  vaulted  apartment  under  the  baths,  which  served  to 

distribute  the  heat  from  the  furnace. 
HYPOa^UM.     A  building  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Hyposcenium.     The  front  wall  of  the  theatre,  facing  the  orchestra. 
Hypotrachelium.     The  slenderest  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  being 

that  immediately  below  the  neck  of  the  capital. 

Implxjyiuu.    The  open  portion  of  a  court  in  a  Roman  house,  into  which 

the  rainwater  was  carried. 
Impost.    The  capital  of  a  pier  or  pilaster  which  receives  an  arch. 
Incertum.     a  style  of  masonry  used  in  walls,  consisting  of  very  small 

rough  stones,  not  laid  in  courses. 
Intercolumniation.    The  space  between  two  columns. 
ISODOMUM.     Masonry  employed  by  the  Greeks.     It  was  executed  in  courses 

of  equal  heights. 

EoiLON.     The  Greek  term  for  the  cavea. 

Laoonicuh.     a  kind  of  stove  in  the  vapour  bath  which  served  to  heat  the 

room. 
Laounar,  Lacunaria.     Ornamental  compartments  in  ceilings. 
Laquear.     Ornamental  compartments  with  bands  between  them. 
Lararitjm.     The  apartment  in  which  the  lares  or  household  gods  were 

kept. 
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Lysis.    A  plinth  above  the  cornice  of  the  podium  of  ancient  temples,  which 
surrounded  the  stylobate. 

M.SANDEB.    An  ornamental  border,  like  the  fret,  on  the  different  members 

of  buildings. 
Mabhoratum.     Plaster  composed  of  lime  and  pounded  marble,  used  in  the 

last  coat  on  ancient  walls. 
Maxjsolexjm,    a  sepulchral  building,  the  term  derived  from  the  celebrated 

one  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  by  his  wife 

Artemisia,  about  353  B.C. 
Meta.    a  mark  or  goal  in  a  Roman  circus. 

Metoche.    a  tei*m  used  by  Yitruyius,  to  denote  the  space  or  interval  be- 
tween the  dentils  of  the  Ionic,  or  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order. 
Metope.    The  square  space  or  interval  between  the  Doric  triglyphs. 
Minute.    Sixtieth  part  of  the  lower  diameter  of  a  column. 
MODILLION.    An  ornament  resembling  a  bracket  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian 

and  Composite  orders. 
Module.    A  certain  measure,  either  a  diameter,  or  semidiameter,  by  which 

the  proportions  of  columns  are  regulated. 
Mceniana.    Divisions  of  seats  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre.* 
Monolith.    A  work  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
MONOPTEBAL.    A  temple  of  a  round  form,  without  walls  or  cella,  but  only 

one  range  of  columns. 
MONOTBIGLTPH.    The  space  of  one  triglyph  and  two  metopes,  between  two 

Doric  columns. 

MUTULB.    A  projecting  ornament  in  the  Doric  cornice,  corresponding  to 

the  modillion  in  the  Ionic  and  Coriirthian  entablatures. 

n 

Naos.    The  central  chamber  of  a  temple. 

Naumachia.    a  place  were  mock  sea  engagements  were  exhibited. 

Neck,  or  Necking.    The  space  between  the  astragal  of  the  shaft  and  the 

annulet  of  the  capital. 
NrMPHiEUM.    An  artificial  grotto  dedicated  to  the  nymphs. 

OCTASTTLE.     A  temple  having  eight  columns  in  front. 

Odeum.    A  kind  of  theatre  among  the  Greeks,  wherein  poets  and  musicians 

rehearsed  their  compositions. 
(Ecus.     A  hall  or  saloon,  in  a  Roman  house,  used  for  extensive  banquets. 
Opisthodohus.    The  chamber  behind  the  cella,  often  used  as  a  treasury. 
Obchestba.     a  level  space  in  a  theatre,  set  apart  for  the  chorus. 
Ova.    Ornaments  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  on  the  echinus. 
OvoLO.    A  moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  usually  the  quarter  of  a 

circle. 
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PALiBSTBA.     A  Ghrecian  building,  appropriated  to  wrestling  and  gymnastic 

exercises. 
Pabascenium.    Another  name  for  the  postscenium  in  the  theatre. 
Parastas.    An  end  pilaster. 

Pabodos.     The  grand  entrance  of  the  scene  of  a  Greek  theatre  that  con- 
ducted on  to  the  stage. 
Pediment.    The  triangular  termination  of  the  roof  of  a  temple,  resting 

upon  the  entablature  which  surrounds  the  building,  and  enclosing  the 

tympanum. 
Penetuale.    The  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple. 
Penetralia.    Small  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Penates,  in  the  innermost 

part  of  Roman  houses. 
Pebibolos.     Enclosure  within  a  wall,  surrounding  a  temple. 
Pebidbomos.    The  space  between  the  columns  of  a  temple  and  the  walls 

enclosing  the  cells. 
Pebiptebal.    a  temple  encompassed  by  columns. 
Pebistyxe.     a  court  which  had  a  colonnade  around  it ;   also  a  range  of 

columns  within  a  court  or  temple. 
PiLASTEB.    A  square  engaged  pillar,  t.e.  attached  to  a  wall. 
Piscina.    A  reservoir  in  the  Roman  baths  for  practising  swimming. 
Plinth.    The  low  square  step  on  which  a  column  is  placed. 
Podium.    A  continued  pedestal ;  a  parapet  surrounding  the  arena  of  an 

amphitheatre. 
POLTBTTLE.    Of  many  columns. 

POBTico.    The  covered  space  in  front  of  a  temple,  supported  by  columns. 
PosnouM.    The  covered  space  behind  a  temple. 
POSTSCENKTM.     The  back  part  of  a  theatre. 
PBiECiNCno.    The  landing  which  separated  and  gave  access  to  the  ranges 

of  seats  in  theatres. 
Pbodbomos.    The  portico  before  the  entrance  to  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
Pbonaos,    The  part  of  a  temple  in  front  of  the  naos. 
Pbopyljsum.     a  vestibule  before  a  building  or  temple. 
Pbobcenium.    The  stage  in  a  Grecian  theatre. 

Pbosttle.    a  portico  in  which  the  columns  stand  in  advance  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  they  belong. 
Pbothtbum.    An  entrance  door. 
Pseudisodomum.    a  style  of  masonry  in  which  the  stones  ai*6  arranged 

in  regular  courses  of  unequal  heights. 
Pseudodiptebal.    a  temple  with  eight  columns  in  front,  and  only  one 

range  round  the  cell. 
Pbeudopebiptebal.    a  temple  with  a  range  of  columns  in  front,  and  the 

columns  on  the  sides  engaged  in  the  wall. 
Pteba.    Colonnades  which  surrounded  the  cell  of  the  temple. 
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Pteroma.     The  space  between  the  wall  of  the  cell  of  a  temple  and  the 

columns  of  the  peristyle,  called  Also  ambalatio. 
PuLPrruM.     The  stage  in  a  Roman  theatre. 
PULVINAB.     The  emperor's  seat  in  the  circus. 

PuLYiNABiA.    Couches  provided  for  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  temple. 
PUTEAL.    The  marginal  stone  of  a  well. 
Pycnostyle.     An  intercolumniation  of  a  diameter  and  a  half. 
Pyramid.    A  solid  square  massj  edifice,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 

pyramid. 
Ptramidion.    The  small  pyramid  which  terminates  the  top  of  an  obelisk. 

Regula.     a  band  below  the  taenia  in  the  Doric  architrave. 
Rbticulatum.     a  style   of  masonry  in  which  the  stones  were  placed 

diagonally,  so  as  to  resemble  network. 
Rostrum.    The  platform  in  the  Roman  forum  whence  the  orators  addressed 

the  people,  so  called  from  its  basement  being  decorated  with  prows  of 

ships. 
Rotunda.    A  circular  building. 
RUDERATIO.     Applied  to  a  floor  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  &c. 

Sacellum.     a  small  enclosure  without  a  roof,  consecrated  to  a  god,  con- 
taining an  altar,  and  sometimes  a  statue  of  a  god. 
Sacrarium.     a  term  applied  to  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were 

deposited  or  kept,  whether  in  a  temple  or  a  private  house. 
SCAPUS.    The  shaft  of  a  column. 
SCHOLA.    The  margin  or  platform  surrounding  a  bath. 
SOOTIA.     The  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of  an  Ionic  column. 
Scroll.     A  spiral  ornament. 
Seoos.     The  secret  chamber  in  a  temple,  to  which  none  but  the  priests  had 

access. 
Shaft.    The  body  of  a  column  or  pillar ;  the  part  between  the  capital  and 

base. 
Soffit.    A  ceiling;   the  under  side  of  arches,  and  other  architectural 

members. 
Spandrel.    The  triangular  space  between  any  arch,  and  a  rectangle  formed 

by  the  outer  mouldings  over  it. 
Specus.     The  conduit  or  covered  channel,  through  which  the  water  flowed 

in  aqueducts. 
Sphjeristerum.     a  building  for  the  exercise  of  the  ball. 
Spina.    A  low  wall  running  down  the  centre  of  a  circus,  so  called  from 

its  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in  the  human  frame. 
Stadium.    A  place  for  foot  races. 
Stereobate.    a  basement,  distinguished  from  stylobate  by  the  absence  e 

columns. 
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Stoa.    a  porch,  used  as  a  public  walk. 
Stbi^.     The  fillets  between  the  flutes  of  columns. 
Stbiges.    The  channels  of  a  fluted  column. 
Stylaoalhatio.    Supported  bj  figure-columns. 
Sttlobate.    The  basis  on  which  a  colonnade  is  placed. 
SuBPLiNTH.    A  second  or  lower  plinth  placed  under  the  principal  one  in 
columns  and  pedestals. 

SUDATIO  >       .   ^„^„,  K-fV 

>    A  vapour  batn. 
Sudatorium  / 

SrSTYLE.    An  intercolumniation  of  two  diameters. 


Tablinuu.     a  hall  or  chamber  at  the  further  end  of  the  atrium,  in  a 

Boman  house,  and  separate  from  it  hj  an  aulseum  or  curtain.    In 

summer  it  was  used  as  a  dining-room. 
T-ffiNlA.     The  fillet  which  separates  the  Doric  frieze  from  the  architraTe. 
TectobiUM  opus.    The  smooth  finishing  coat  of  plaster  on  a  wall. 
Telamones.     Figures  of  men  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Caryatides, 

sometimes  called  Atlantes. 
Temones.     Places  in  a  temple  where  statues  were  placed. 
Tepidabium.     The  temperate  hall  in  a  Roman  bath. 
TermikuS.     a  pillar  with  the  bust  of  a  man  or  god,  on  the  top.     It  was 

generally  used  as  a  boundary  stone. 
TestudO.     An  arched  roof. 
Tetrastoon.    An  atrium  or  rectangular  courtyard,  having  a  colonnade 

on  every  side. 
Tetrasttlb.     a  temple  with  four  columns  in  front. 
THERMiE.     A  term  applied  to  Roman  buildings  for  public  baths,  but  strictlj 

meaning  only  warm  baths. 
Torus.     A  large  semicircular  moulding,  used  in  the  bases  of  columns. 
Traohelium.     In  Doric  or  Ionic  capitals,  a  short  space  intervening  between 

the  hypotrachelium  and  the  mass  of  the  capital. 
Triclinium.     A  Roman  dining-room,  in  which  were  three  couches,  lectns 

imus,  lectus  medius,  lectus  summus,  on  which  the  guests  reclined  at 

dinner.    The  table  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  side  was 

left  open  for  the  servants  to  place  on  or  remove  the  dishes. 
Triqlyph.     a  tablet  fluted  with  three  upright  grooves,  in  the  Doric  friez^ 
Tripod.    A  table  or  seat  with  three  legs. 
Trochilus.     An  annular  moulding  whose  section  is  concave. 
Tympanum.    The  triangular  space  within  the  cornices  of  a  pediment. 

Velarium.    The  awning  covering  a  theatre  or  an  amphitheativ. 
Ye8TIBULUM«    The  entrance  to  a  Roman  house. 
YisoBiUM.    The  audience  part  of  an  amphitheatre 
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Volute.    A  spiral  scroll,  whicb  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  Ionic 

and  Composite  capitals. 
VOMTTORIA.     Passages  facilitating  entrance  to  and  egress  from  a  theatre 

or  amphitheatre. 
VonssoiR.    A  name  for  the  wedge-shaped  stones  of  an  arch. 

Xenodochium.    a  building  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 
Xystus.     a  spacious  portico  in  which  athletes  exercised  themselves  during 
winter ;  also  the  garden  at  the  further  end  of  a  Roman  house. 

ZiozAa.    The  most  primitive  style  of  ornament,  and  generally  indicative 

of  a  very  early  stage  in  art. 
ZoPHOBUS.    The  frieze  of  an  entablature. 
ZOTHECA.    A  small  room  or  alcove,  which  might  be  added  to,  or  separated 

from,  the  room  to  which  it  adjoined. 


table  of  some  of  the  principal  greek  and  romak 

temI>l£s. 


Athens .     * 


»i 


t> 


»» 


»» 


Cfteusis  .     . 


»» 


Theseion    .     . 
Parthenon .     . 

Propylaea  .    . 

Erecbtheion    . 
Panops .     .     . 

Nike  Apteros  . 

Jupiter  Olym- 
pius 

Ceres    .    •    . 

Propylsenm     . 


Doric  ,  . 

Doric  .  . 

Doric  .  . 

Ionic  ,.  . 

Ionic  .  , 

Ionic  .  • 
Corinthian 


Doric  4     . 


Doric  .    • 


Hezastyle,  peripteral,  -with  12  inter- 
columns  on  sides,  46  feet  by  105  feet. 

Octastyle,  peripteral,  100  feet  by  228 
feet;  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  archi- 
tects. 

Hexastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  wings  of 
a  smaller  order,  at  right  angles  to 
west  front.    Mnesicles,  architedi,  437- 

432  B.O. 

Hexastyle,  prostyle  at  east  end,  with  a 
tetrastyle,  diproetyle  on  north  side. 

Tetrastyie,  amphlprostyle.  A  well- 
known  example,  though  no  longer 
extant,  having  been  destroyed  by  m& 
Turks  since  Stuart's  time. 

Tetrastyle,  amphlprostyle.  Recently 
explored,  and  since  rebuilt. 

Decastyle,  peripteral,  hypastbral,  columns 
60  feet  high,  96  feet  by  259  feet.  En- 
closed by  a  peribolus.  A  Roman 
work,  originally  begun  in  the  time  of 
Pisistratus,  continued  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  completed  by  Hadrian. 

A  square  building  of  about  180  feet  on 
each  side,  with  a  dodecastyle  colonnade 
forming  the  west  front.  This  temple 
begun  by  Ictinus;  colonnade  added  oy 
Philo,  architect,  about  315  b.c. 

Hexastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  inner 
Ionic  order  as  at  Athens,  50  feet  by  60 
feet.  A  second  and  smaller  propyla;a 
-within  the  peribolus,  distyle  in  antls. 
See  *  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica.^ 
None  of  these  buildings  now  remain. 
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TABLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMA> 

TmUFLES— continued. 


Thoricus    . 

•     • 

Doric  .    . 

Eptastyle,  peripteral,  or  with  seven 
columns  at  each  end,  and  fourteen  on 
each  side.  No  cella  remaining;  bat 
supposed  to  have  been  a  double  temple, 
with  a  passage  through  the  centre. 

from  the  sides,  dividing  the  c^la  into 
two. 
Hexastjle,    peripteral,    eleven    inter- 

Bbamnos  . 

Nemesis    •    . 

Doric  .     . 

oolumns  on  sides,  S3  feet  by  f  0  fe^. 

n 

Tbemls,  or 
lesser  Temp, 
of  Nemesis 

Doric  .     . 

Distyle  in  antis. 

^Igina  .    . 

Athene •    •    • 

Doric  .    • 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  41  feet  by  90 
feet.  Thin  structure  is  celebrated  for 
its  polychromy  and  sculpture  (the 
iEginetan  Marbles). 

Olympia     . 

Jupiter  Olym- 

Doric  .     • 

Hexastjle,  peripteral,  95  feet  by  230 

pius 

feet.  Completed  about  435  b.c.  Libon, 
architect. 

Bassn   .     . 

Apollo    Epicu- 

Doric  ,    , 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  47  feet  by  125 

rius 

feet.  Date,  about  430  b.g.  Ictinus, 
architect.    In  interior,  Ionic  columns. 

Tegea   .  ". 

Athene  Alea  . 

Ionic  .     . 

Peripteral.  Doric  internnlly ;  with  upper 
Corinthian  order.    Soopas,  ardutect. 

Nemea .     • 

JUpiter      .    . 

Doric  .    • 

Hexastyle,  peripteral. 

Magna  G^lecia  and  Sicilt. 


PiBstum    . 


Agrigentum 


t* 


Segeste 


Selinus .    . 


Syracuse 


Neptune    .     • 

Ceres     .     •     . 

Jupiter  Olym- 
pius 

Juno  Ludna  . 
Concord     .     . 


Great  Temple . 


Minerva     .     . 


Doric 
Doric 
Doric 

Doric 
Doric 
Doric 

Doric 

Doric 


•    • 


Hexastyle,  peripteral,  79  feet  by  195 
feet. 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  47  feet  by  107 
feet." 

Apteral,  or  with  engaged  columns,  epta- 
style, 182  feet  by  369  feet.  Wilkins, 
in  his  restoration  of  it,  makes  this 
temple  hexastyle  amphiprostyle. 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  67  feet  by  124 
feet. 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  31  feet  by  93  feet. 
Deep  pronaos  and  opisthodomua. 

.Hexastyle,  peripteral,  76  feet  by  190 
•feet.  All  the  external  columns  (nn> 
fluted)  standing,  but  no  remains  of 
cella. 

Octastyle,  dipteral,  160  feet  by  330  feet 
There  are  remains  of  five  other 
temples,  two  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  hexastyle  penpteraL 

Hexastyle,  13  Interooiumns  on  sides: 
now  converted  into  a  church  with  a 
modem  Italian  Corinthian  &9ade. 
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TABLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

TEMPLES— cofitmufltf. 

Asiatic  Greek. 


Ephesns     . 

Diana   •    •     . 

lonio  •     . 

Decastjle,  dipteral,  hypaethral;  colmnns 
60  feet  high ;  one  of  tilie  largest  Grecian 

temples,  being  239  feet  by  418  feet. 

Cteeiphon  and  Metagenes,  architects. 

' 

Date  abont  S40  b.c. 

Bflletns      . 

Apollo     Didy- 

Ionic  .     . 

Decastjle,  dipteral,  164  feet  by  303  feet. 

mcens 

Oolnmns,  H  diameters.  Pnonins, 
architect.    A  peribolus. 

Magnesia    . 

Diana   .     .    . 

Ionic  .     . 

Octastyle,  psendo-dipteral,  106  feet  l^ 
198  feet.    UemK^nes,  arcdiitect 

Priene  .     . 

Minerva  PoUas 

Ionic  .     . 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  64  feet  by  116 
feet.  I^^eas,  architect,  about  340  b.c. 
The  order  the  best  example  of  Asiatic 
Ionic.  This  temple  had  a  peribolus 
and  propylaeum ;  the  latter  tetrastyle, 
with  two  rows  of  square  pillars  within. 

Teos      .     . 

BaochuB     .     . 

Ionic  .     . 

Hexastyle,  peripteral  Hermogenes, 
architect;  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

8am<»  .     . 

Jnno     .     .     . 

Ionic  .    • 

Decastyle,  dipteral;  189  feet  by  346 
feet. 

Roman. 


Rome 


»» 


Saturn  .     . 

Fortxma     . 

Jupiter  and 
Judo 


Castor  and 
Pollux 


Vespasian 
Mars  Ultor 


Venus  and 
Roma 

Antoninus  and 

Faustina 
Pantheon  .     . 

Vesta   .     .    . 


Ionic  .     . 

Ionic   .    . 

Ck>rinthiau 


Oorinthian 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 

Corinthian 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Hexastyle.  Appears  to  have  been  a 
di-prostyle,  bat  nothing  of  the  cells 
remains. 

Tetrastyle,  di-prostyle,  cells  pseudo-pe- 
ripteral ;  about  24  feet  by  44  feet. 

Two  separate  temples,  alongside  each 
other,  in  centre  of  a  colonnaded  peri- 
bolus. Similar  in  dimensions,  but  the 
one  octastyle,  peripteral;  the  other 
octastyle,  di-prostyle.  Erected  by 
Metellus  Mabedonicus,  about  140  b.c. 
No  remains;  but  the  authority  is  the 
ancient  plan  of  Rome  in  the  capitol. 

Supposed  to  have  been  octastyle,  pe- 
ripteral. The  celebrated  "Three 
Columns,"  in  the  Forum,  are  all  that 
now  remain  of  this  very  fine  example. 

Octastyle,  dipteral ;  92  feet  by  115  feet. 
Columns  47  feet  high. 

Of  this  temple,  sometimes  called  that  of 
Nerva,  only  tiiree  colunms  remaining ; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  octastyle, 
peripteral. 

Decastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  enclosed 
within  a  peribolus  formed  by  double 
colonnades  of  a  lesser  order. 

Hexastyle,  trlprostyle;  33  feet  by  56 
feet. 

An  octastyle,  trlprostyle,  attached  to  a 
rotunda. 

A  circular  peripteral  of  20  columns. 

2  p 
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UST  OF  OBELISKS. 


Situation. 


EGYPT. 

ObeUskofHeliopolis 

Hieroglyphics.  It  bears  the  oval  of 
Osirtasen  I.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
(3064  B.C.  M ariette.) 

The  Great  Obelisks  of  Kamak 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  by  Thotmes  I. 
and  the  Queen  Amun-nou-het.  (Ha-ta- 

su.)    (14^  BA) 
The  Smaller  Obelisks  of  Kamak    .... 

Hierofflyptaics.    Erected  by  Thotmes  I. 
(14Y8  Bjc.) 
Obelisks  of  Luxor,  Larger  ...... 

jailer,  taken  to  Paris  . 
Hieroglyphics.    Erected  by  Barneses  II. 

(1311  B.C.) 

Obelisks  of  Alexandria 

One  standing  (Cleopatra's  Needle)  .  . 
The  other,  formerly  lying  down,  now 
taken  to  London.  (1 703  b.c.  Mariette.) 
Hierogljrphics.  In  the  central  line  they 
bear  the  oval  of  Thotmes  III.,  and  in 
the  lateral  lines  are  the  ovals  of 
Barneses  II. 

Obelisks  of  Tanis. 

They  are  about  ten  in  number,  and  are 
all  of  the  time  of  Barneses  II. ;  some 
with  only  one,  others  with  two  lines 
of  hieroglyphics.  They  vary  in  size : 
some  have  a  mean  diameter  of  about 
5  feet;  and  when  entire,  may  have 
been  from  50  to  60  feet  high.  Those  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
measure  about  33  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Biggig 

Hieroglyphics.  It  bears  the  oval  of 
Otilrtasen  I.    Broken  in  two  iMurts. 

BOME. 

Obelisk  of  the  Vatican 

Without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  erected 
by  Slxtus  V.  in  1586.  It  was  brought 
fh)m  HeUopoUs  to  Borne  in  the  reign 
of  Caligula,and  was  placed  in  Ihe  Circus 
of  Nero. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 

Without  hieroglyphics.  Was  erected  in 
1587  by  Pontana, during  the  pontificate 
of  Slxtus  V.  1 1  was  one  ot  a  pair  which 
originally  flanked  the  entrance  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran 

Hieroglyphics.  Was  erected  by  Fontana, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  v .,  in  1588. 
It  was  brought  from  HeUopolls  to 
Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and  was 
removed  to  Bome  by  his  son  Constan> 
tlus,  who  placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the 
Circus  Maximus.  It  bears  the  ovals 
of  Thotmes  III.  and  Thotmes  IV. 


108  10 


70    0 


82    0 
75    0 


71    0 
68    5i 


Thickness. 


At  top. 


ft.   in. 


Below. 


4    6 


6    3 
6    3 


ft.  in. 

6  1 
N.  &  S.  face 

6  3 
E.  &  W.  face. 

8    0 


5    1 


8    0 
8    0 


7     7 
1     5 


42    9 


82    9 


48     5 


105    6 


(6  9* 
{Sides. 
U    0 


8  10 


2     9 


6     2 


4    3 


(9    H 
19    0 
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Situation. 


Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  or  Flaminian 
Hieroglyphics.    Was  erected  by  Fontana 
in  1859,  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtiis 
V.  It  stood  originally  before  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis.    It  was  re- 
moved  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  a)  id 
{)laced in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Accord- 
ng  to  Lepsius  it  bears  the  oval  of 
Seti  I.  (Menepthah). 
Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  or  Pamphilian 
Hieroglyphics.     Erected  by  Bernini  in 
1661,  during  the  pontificate  of  innocent 
X.    A  Roman  work  of  the  time  of 
Domitian.    It  was  found  in  the  Circus 
of  Romulus. 
Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  della  Minerva   .     .     . 
Hieroglyphics.    Erected  In  1667  by  Ber- 
nini.   Ofthetimeof  PsammetichusII. 

(594  B.O.) 

Obelisk  of  the  I'antheon 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  In  lYll  by 
Clement  XI.  Of  the  time  of  Rameses 
II. 

Obelisk  of  tlie  Monte  Cavallo 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  in  1788 1^  Anti- 
nori.  it  formerly  stood  with  that  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  front  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
Obelisk  of  the  Trinity  de'  Monti,  or  Sallustiano 
Sieroglyphics.  Erected  by  Antinori,  in 
1789.  A  Roman  imitation  of  that  of 
the  Piazza  del  Poiwlo 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  by  Antinori,  in 
179*i.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus  firom  Heliopolis,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Martlus,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  gnomon.  According  to 
Lepsius,  it  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Psammetichus  I. 
Obelisk  of  Monte  Pindo,  or  Barberlni .  .  . 
Hieroelyphlcs.  It  was  erected  In  honour 
of  Aniinous,  in  the  name  of  Hadrian 
and  Sabina. 

ObeUskofthe  Villa  Mattel 

Hieroglyphics.  It  bears  the  oval  of 
Rameses  II. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Obelisk  hi  the  Hippodrome,  or  Atmeidan     . 
Hieroglvphics  on  two  faces.    Erected  by 
the  Emperor  Tbeodosius.    An  imita^ 
tion  of  an  earlier  work. 

Small  Obelisk 

Hieroglyphics.    In  the  Sultan's  garden. 

Obelisk  at  Aries 

Without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  discovered 
in  1389,  and  erected  in  1675. 
Albani  Obelisk 

Executed  in  Egypt  by  Sextus  Rufus,  a 
Roman  prefect.    At  Municii. 


Thickness. 

Height. 

At  top. 

Below. 

ft.   in. 

ft.   in. 

ft.   in. 

78|  0 

4    6 

7    4 

51    0 

2    9 

4    5 

17    0 

2    0 

2    6 

17    0 

2    1 

2    4 

45    0 


48    0 


72    0 


30    0 


26    4 


50    0 


35     0 


55     1 


2    9 


4    9 


4     3 


7     9 


2    2 


2     2 


3    9 


2    7 


4    6 


3    9       ! 


4     5 


7     2 


5    9 


7     6 
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Height., 

Thickness. 

Situation. 

At  top. 

Below. 

Obelisk  at  Corfe  Castle 

Bean  oval  of  Euergetes  II. 
Obelisk  at  Benevento. 

Hieroglyphics.    A  Roman  imitation  of 
the  time  of  Domitian. 
The  Borgian  Obelisk. 

In  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Naples.    A 
fragment  found  at  Palestriua.     An 
imitation. 

The  Obelisk  of  Philae 

Of  sandstone.    It  is  now  erected  at  King- 
ston Hall,  Dorset,  and  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes.    Oval  of  Euer- 
getes II. 
Obelisk  of  Catania. 

It  is  polygonal.    A  Ronum  imitation. 

The  Obel&ks  in  the  British  Museum.      .     . 

These  two  obelisks  are  fragments.  They 

are  of  black  basalt.     Belong  to  the 

time  of  Nectanebo.    (381  b.c.) 

Two  small  obelisks.    Florence      .... 

Obelisk  at  Syon  House 

Red  granite.    Of  Amunoph  II. 

Obelisk  at  Alnwick 

Sandstone.     From  a  private   tomb. 
Bears  a  votive  inscription. 

ft.   in. 
22    0 

22    li 

8    1 

6  10 

7  3 

8  0 

ft.   in. 
1    H 

ft   in. 
2    2 

DIMENSIONS  IN  ENGUSH  FEET  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

AMPHITHEATRES. 


Puzzuoli     . 
Colosseum  . 
Falerii  .      .      . 
Capua  . 
Julia  Caesarea  . 
Italica  (Seville) 
Verona. 
Tarraco 
Thysdrus    . 
Pola      .      .      . 
Aries    . 
Pompeii 
Tours    . 
Nismes 


Entire  Bdilbiko. 

Areka. 

Greater 

Shorter 

Greater 

Shorter 

fly|(^. 

axis. 

axis. 

axis. 

626^ 

475 

367 

216 

616 

510} 

281 

176 

586 

348 

•   • 

•  • 

557 

458 

250 

150 

551 

289 

459 

197 

513 

439} 

. . 

•  • 

505J 

403 

248 

145} 

486 

390 

277 

181 

457 

392 

253} 

188 

452 

369} 

230 

147 

448 

352 

228 

129 

445 

341 

218} 

115 

443 

393} 

223 

98.^ 

433i 

332} 

227 

126} 

II 
I 


3  a  s  *  s 


■*  I 
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Abacus,  59. 

Abbreviations.    See  Sigla. 

Aboo  Simbel,  31. 

Abraxas,  398,  400. 

Achates,  423. 

Achilles,  241 ;  statue  of,  242. 

delivering  Briseis  to  the  Heralds, 

273. 
Adamas,  410. 
Adytnm,  24. 
.£ginetan  style,  155,  159. 
IEa,  250 ;  Oandidum,  250 ;  Corinthian, 

250. 
JSsculapius,  235  ;  statues  of,  235. 
Aetos,  Aetoma,  32. 
Agate,  423. 

Agatho  daemon,  195,  201. 
Age  of  Painted  Vases : 

according  to  Dr.  Birch,  298. 
„        „      Millingen,  298. 
„        „       Kramer,  299. 
Agoracritus,  169. 
Agorae,  105;  of  Athens,  105. 
Alabanda,  418. 
Alabastron,  822. 
Alse,  18. 
Alcamenes,  169. 
Aldobrandine  Marriage,  275. 
Almandine  Garnet,  417. 
Alphabets,  Egyptian,  445 ;  Greek,  455, 

458. 
Altare,  54. 
Altars,  53 ;  Egyptian,  53 ;  Greek,  53 ; 

Roman,  54. 
Alto  relievo,  243,  244. 

of  the  Parthenon,  244. 
Amazon  stone,  420. 
Amazons,  241 ;  statue  of,  241. 
Amethyst,  413,  415 ;  Oriental,  416. 
'Afi^ftfaXafios,  16. 


'AfufuKiwy,  45. 

Amphiprostyle,  45. 

Amphitheatres,  Etruscan,  91 ;  Roman, 

91;  form   of,    91:    Flavium,    93; 

Capua,  94 ;  Verona,  94  ;  Pola,  94 ; 

Tysdrus,  94. 
Amphitrite,  211. 
Amphora,  317. 
Amset,  134. 
Amun,  184.  ^ 
Amymone,  211. 
Anacoluthon,  435. 
Anadyomene  of  Apelles,  259. 
Anaglypta,  243. 
Andronitis,  16. 
Androsphinx,  195. 
Animals,  Egyptian,  199. 

Etruscan,  204. 
Annulus    signatorius,    406 ;    bigem- 

meus,  406 ;  pronubus,  407. 
Antse,  45. 

Antinous,  statue  of,  182. 
Antiptosis,  435. 
Apelles,  259. 
"Aipecis,  98. 
Aphrodite,  219. 
Apodyterium,  99. 
Apollo,  212;   bust  of^  213;   statues, 

213 ;  Sauroctonos,   172  ;   Pythian, 

172,    213;    Belvedere,  181,  213; 

Citharoedus,  213. 
ApoUodorus,  258. 
*Airo^v6fievo5,  176,  181. 
Apop,  201. 
Appianum,  262. 
Apse,  or  apsis,  51. 
Apteral,  45. 
Aqua.     See  Aqueducts. 
Aquamarine,  416. 
Aqueducts,  120 ;  Greek,  120  ;  Roman, 
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120;  Anio  Yetus,  122;  Aqua 
Marcia,  122 ;  Tepula,  122 ;  Julia, 
123  ;  Virgo,  123 ;  Alsietina,  123 
Claudia,  123;  Anio  Norus,  123 
Trajana,  124;  Alexandrina,  124 
Algentia,  124 ;  Pont  du  Gard,  124 
Segovia,  124 ;  Tarragona,  124. 

Ara,  54. 

Arieostyle,  46. 

Arch,  113,  114;  brick  arch  at  Thebes, 
115;  of  Cloaca  Maxima,  117;  in 
Campbell's  tomb,  117;  in  Etruria, 
117. 

Arches,  triumphal,  102 ;  of  Drusus, 
103  ;  of  Titus,  103  ;  of  S.  Severus, 
104 ;  of  Constantino,  104 ;  of  Janus, 
104 ;  of  Trajan,  104. 

Archaic  style,  14. 

Architecture,  1. 

Egyptian,  3,  23. 
Greek,  4,  31. 
Roman,  5,  40. 

Architrare,  59. 

Area,  95. 

Arena,  91. 

Arenatum,  275. 

Ares,  218. 

Armenium,  262. 

Artemis,  214. 

Artists,  ancient,  349. 
three  classes,  350. 

Aryballos,  323. 

Asaroton,  277. 

Ascos,  322. 

Askh,  148. 

Astoria,  419. 

Astriferi,  335. 

Astrion,  419. 

Astrological  gems,  39t 

"AtrrvKoSf  45. 

Atef,  189. 

Athene,  215. 

—  Promachus,  165. 

Athla,  297. 

Athlete,  by  Lysippus,  176. 

Athletes,  162. 

Atrium,  17  ;  five  kinds  of  atria,  17. 

Augustus,  statue  of,  181. 

Aulsa,  88. 

Aulina,  21. 

Avanturine,  424;  green,  424. 


Bacchante,  172,  231. 

Bacchus,  225 ;  bust  of,  227 ;  sUtna 

of,  227. 
Baking  of  vases,  289. 
BaXovciov,  98. 
Balas  ruby,  414. 
Balnese,  98. 
Balneum,  98. 
Basalt,  basaltes,  429. 
Basilica,  51 ;  of  Trajan,  51 ;  of  Maxen- 

tins,  52 ;  Julia,  52  ;  of  Treves,  52 ; 

at  Pompeii,  52. 
Bas-relief,  234,  244,  246;  E^yptim, 

244;    Etruscan,   244;    Greek  and 

Roman,   244;    of   the    Parthenon, 

246  ;  painted,  254 ;  on  saroophagi, 

248. 
Basso-relievo,  248. 
Bast,  194. 

Baths.     SeeTherma, 
Belvedere  Torso,  177. 

Mercury,  224. 

Bennu,  197. 

Beryllus,  416. 

Beryl,  416  ;  yellow,  417. 

Bibliotheca,  21. 

Bilingual  inscription,  434. 

Black,  263. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  254. 
Blue,  262. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  253. 
Bombyliofl,  322. 
Boustrophedon,  437« 
Bricks,   Egyptian,   14;    Greek,   14; 

Roman,  15. 
Bridges,  111; Greek,  111;  Roman,  lit 
Bronze,  250 ;  Corinthian,  251. 
of  Delos  and  J&gina,  251. 
Brown,  263. 
Buccinum,  263. 
Bust,  205. 
BafihSf  53. 

Cabochok,  334. 
Cadmus,  455. 
Cadmian  alphabet,  455. 
Caeruleum,  262. 
Calamis,  161. 
Calathus,  59. 
Caldarium,  99. 
Calida  lavatio,  99. 
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!allais,  Gallaina,  428. 

Iftlliope,  234. 

!alpis,  321. 

Jamei,  329,  334,  368. 

/ameoy  333 ;  derivation,  333. 

of  Ste.  Chapelle,  364. 

Gemma  Augustea,  365, 

Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Arsi- 
noe,  366. 

Tazza  Famese,  366. 

Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  367. 

Jupiter  iEgiochns,  368. . 

Carpegna,  368. 
CSanachos,  161. 
Canates,  59,  121. 
Canephorae,  63. 
Canons  of  proportion : 

Egyptian,  151. 

of  Polycletns,  162,  176. 
Canopi,  133. 
Canthams,  321. 
Capital,  57. 

Gapitoline  marbles,  498. 
Capitulnm,  57. 
Capricci,  335. 
Capsarii,  99. 
Carboncnlns  Indicus,  413> 

Garamanticns,  417. 

Carbnncle,  417. 
Carceres,  92,  95. 
Carchesium,  321. 

of  St.  Denys,  374. 
Camelian,  421,  422. 
Carrara  marble,  250. 
Cartouche,  197,  445. 
Caryatides,  63. 
Castellum,  122. 
Castor,  242. 
Cauliculi,  59. 
Cauterium,  264. 
CaTifidium,  17. 
Cavea,  86,  92. 
Celebe,  321. 
Cella,  32. 
Cenotaph,  145. 
Centaur,  232  ;  itatues,  233. 
Cerachates,  424. 
Ceras,  322. 

Ceres,  321;  statues  of,  212. 
Cerussa,  264. 
Cimon  of  Cleonae,  258 


Cippus,  137,  148. 
Ohalcedonius,  421. 
Chalcedony,  421. 
Xa\Khsy  250. 

Characteristics  of  the  human  form 
adopted  by  Greek  sculptors, 
172. 

of  Greek  gems,  392. 

of  Roman  gems,  395. 
Chares,  176. 
Charites,  234. 
Charun,  203. 
Xap^vioi  K\lfjLaK€Sf  88, 
Chilon,  206. 

Doric  Ionic,  206. 
Chimsra,  Etruscan,  204. 
Chimserse,  335. 
Chlamys,  206. 

Christian  inscriptions,  521,  528. 
Chronological  signs,  454. 
Chryselephantine  statues,  164. 
Chrysoberyl,  414. 
Chrysoberyllus,  417. 
Chrysocolla,  262. 
Chrysolite,  414. 
Chrysolithos,  414. 
Chrysoprase,  420. 
Chrysoprasius,  420. 
Chrysopteron,  414. 
Xt&fMTa,  136. 
Cinerary  urn,  145. 
Cinnabaris,  261. 
Circular  temples,  47.  '] 
Circumlitio,  265. 
Circus,  95  ;  Maximus,  96. 

of  Romulus,  96 ;  Flaminius,  96. 

Agonalis,  96 ;  of  Flora,  97. 

ApoUinaris,  97  ;  of  Nero,  97. 
Classes  of  Etruscan  rases,  286. 
Clipeus,  99. 
Clio,  234. 

Cochlis,  columna,  69. 
Cocumella,  141. 
Coelon,  262. 
Collections,   glyptographic,    ancient, 

347 ;  modern,  375. 
Colosseum,  93. 
Colossi,  Egyptian,  151. 

Memnon,  151 ;  Rameses  II.,  151. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  176. 
Colours,  used  by  the  Egyptians,  253 ; 
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by  the  Greeks,  261 ;    by  the  Ro- 
mans, 276  ;  in  painting  vases,  288. 

Colouring  architecture,  50. 
statues,  264. 

Columbarium,  145. 

Columna  cochlis,  69 

rostrata,  71. 

Columns,  54;  Egyptian,  55;  Greek, 
57  ;  Roman,  64 ;  Greek  Doric,  59  ; 
Ionic,  61 ;  Corinthian,  63 ;  Roman 
Doric,  64;  Ionic,  65;  Corinthian, 
65 ;  Composite,  68  ;  Etruscan,  68  ; 
monumental,  69 ;  naval,  71 ; 
milliary,  71 ;  of  Trajan,  69 ;  of 
Antoninus,  70 ;  Pompey,  70 ; 
Phocas,  71;  of  Duilius,  71. 

Compluvium,  17. 

Composite  columns,  68. 

arches,  68. 

Concamerata  sudatio,  99. 

Conduit,  121. 

Consulship  on  inscriptions,  497. 

Corinthian  atrium,  17. 

column,  63 ;  65. 

temples,  38. 

Cornice,  59. 

Coronis,  59. 

Corundum,  410. 

Costume,  Greek,  206. 
Roman,  208. 

Cotyliskos,  323. 

Crater,  321. 

Creta  viridis,  262. 

Crio-sphinx,  196. 

Crobylos,  212,  220. 

Crowns  of  the  Pharaohs,  188. 
of  Osiris,  189. 

Crusta  adamantis,  336,  411. 

Crystallum,  418. 

Cubicula,  20. 

Cunei,  86,  92. 

Cupid,  233. 

of  Praxiteles,  170. 

Cupra,  202. 

Cups,  374 ;  of  St.  Denys,  374. 
Brunswick,  374. 

Cyathus,  321. 

Cybele,  235. 

Cyclopean  walls,  6. 

Cylinders,  Egyptian,  383. 

Cyliz,  322. 


Cymatium,  59. 
Cymbe,  323. 
Cymophane,  419. 
Cynocephalus,  201. 

Dactylioglyphs,  332. 
Dactyliography,  332. 
Dactyliologia,  332. 
Dactyliotheca,  332. 
Dsedalean  style,  155,  157. 
Dates,  454. 

on  inscriptions,  Egyptian,  449. 
Greek,  454 ;  Roman,  497  ; 
Christian,  527. 
Decadence.     See  Decline. 
Decastyle,  46. 
Decline  of  art,  147,  155. 

of  Egyptian  sculpture,  148. 

of  Greek  sculpture,  178. 

of  painting,  260. 

of  vase  painting,  316. 
Decursoria,  111. 
Deities,  Egyptian,  183. 

under  three  forms,  188. 

Etruscan,  202. 

Greek  and  Roman,  204. 
Demeter,  211. 
Demotic  writing,  447. 

when  first  used,  447. . 
Dendrachates,  424. 
Determinatives  in  hieroglyphs,  444. 
Dextra,  407. 
Diadumenos,  162, 
Diamond,  411. 

Diana,  214 ;  statues  of,    214 ;  Lnri- 
fera,  Lucina  Triformis,  214;  oftiie 
Ephesians,  214. 
Diastyle,  46. 
Ataroyoi,  5. 
Aia^<&fiarctf  86. 
Dictyotheton,  12. 
Didoron,  14. 
Digamma,  456. 
Dionysus,  225. 
Dioscorides,  329,  351. 
Dioscuri,  242. 
AiirXois,  206. 
AliTTcpos,  dipteral,  45. 
Dirce,  177. 
Discobolus,  181. 
Displuviatum,  atrium,  17. 
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Hstemper,  264,  276. 
Ktus,  497. 

k>ric   column,  59,  64 ;    Greek,   59 ; 
Roman,  64. 
brj-phorus,  162. 
WU  (terebra),  330. 
ip6fjMs,  24. 

hiilian  column,  71,  512. 
)ying  Gladiator,  177. 
)]rnasts,  197. 

Hxe<a,  88. 

Schinus,  59. 

Sditor,  92. 

"ESos,  33. 

Egg  and  tongue  ornament,  296. 

tyKawrriic^,  264. 

Egyptian  architecture,  223. 

sculpture,  148. 

painting,  253 

glyptic  art,  323. 

deities,  183. 

palseography,  443. 

inscriptions,  449. 
Elseothesium,  99. 
Ellipsis,  435. 

Embalming,  mode  of,  130. 
Emerald,  412. 

oriental,  412. 
'H/ii8iirAot8ia,  206. 
Emplecton,  512. 
Encaustic,  264. 
^tvUfiara,  206. 
Engraved  stones,  324. 

origin  and  history,  327. 

materials,  330. 

knowledge  and  tests,  335. 

subjects  of,  343. 

gly  ptographic  collections,  ancient, 
347 ;  modem,  375. 

ancient  artists,  347,  349. 

celebrated,  364. 

Egyptian,  378. 

Etruscan,  384. 

Greek,  390. 

Roman,  394. 

Mithraic  and  Gnostic,  397. 
Enigmatic,  class  of  hieroglyphs,  444. 
Entablature,  59.  ' 
'tvTcuriSj  57. 
'IvifiKiifiaray  206. 


Epistylium,  59. 

Epitaphs,  Greek,  477;  Roman,  518; 
Etruscan,    487';     Christian,    528; 
of  Scipio,  514 ;  of  Syphax,  514 ;  of 
Bibulus,  515. 
'Exierifiaj  138. 
Epochs  of  sculpture : 

Egyptian,  148. 

Etruscan,  155. 

Greek,  155. 

of  Painted  Vases,  305. 

Earliest  or  Primitive,  305. 

Early  or  Egyptian,  306.  j 

Archaic  Greek,  307. 

Transitional,  309. 

The  Beautiful,  309. 

Florid,  312. 

Decadence,  316. 
Erato,  234. 
Erinyes,  236. 
Eros,  233. 
*Hp&aj  137. 
*Eaxdpai,  53. 
Essonite,  417. 
Etruscan  architecture,  39. 

sculpture,  153. 

deities,  202. 

painting,  257. 

glyptic  art,  384. 

palaeography,  478. 

inscriptions,  486. 

language,  478.  . 

temples,  39. 
Etruscan  column,  68. 

intagli,  384. 
Eugubian  tables, 
Eumenides,  236. 
Euphranor,  176. 
Euripus,  96. 
Eustyle,  46. 
Euterpe,  234. 
Eutyches,  341,  352. 
Evodus,  352. 
Exedra,  21. 

FA.RNE8E  Bull,  177. 

Hercules,  177. 

Mercury,  224. 

Tazza,  367. 
Fastigium,  32. 
Fasti  consulares,  498. 
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Pontes : 

Aurelins,  112. 

Triomphalis,  112. 

Mlins,  112. 

Milvius,  113. 

Narniensis,  113. 

of  Trajan,  113. 

of  Alcantara,  113. 
Porch,  45. 
Ilop^^pa,  263. 
Porphyry,  429. 
Porphyrites,  429. 
Portae,  118. 
Porta  trinmphales,  95. 
Porticoes,  45. 
Poseidon,  211, 
Posticnm,  32. 
Postscenium,  89. 
Potidsean  inscription,  454,  472. 
Potteries,  302. 
Praecinctio,  89,  92. 
Prsecinctiones,  86. 
Prase,  420. 
Prasius,  420. 

sangaineis  punctis,  420. 

Praxitelean  style,  155,  170. 
Primitive  tombs,  140. 
Prochous,  321. 
TlpdipofMs,  32. 
Pronaos,  32. 
Propylon,  24. 
Proserpine,  236. 
npoffi^viov,  87. 
Proscenium,  89. 
UpoffKlfpiiifjM,  464, 
Tlpoffras,  16. 
Prostyle,  45. 
np6a'rv\os,  45. 
Prothymm,  17. 
Protogenes,  260. 
Pschent,  188. 
Pseud-isodonum,  5. 
Pseudo-dipteral,  45. 
Pseudo-peripteral,  45. 
Sir'fi<l>i<rfia,  460. 
Psyche,  233. 
Pteromata,  46. 
Pulpitum,  87,  89. 
Pulvinar,  95. 

Punctum  lapidis,  336,  411. 
Purple,  262. 


Purple,  Tyrian,  263. 
Purpurissimom,  263. 
Puzzolana,  521. 
Pycnostyle,  46. 
Pylon,  24. 
Pyramids,  77. 

Egyptian,  78. 

Etruscan,  83, 

Greek,  83. 

Roman,  83. 

of  Cheops,  78. 

of  Chephren,  80. 

of  Mycerinus,  80. 

Sakkdra,  80. 

Meydoum,  81. 

Ethiopia,  81. 

Erasinus,  83. 

Caius  Cestius,  83. 
Pyreicus,  260, 
Pyrope,  417. 
Pythagoras,  161. 

Queens,  Egyptian,  197. 

Ra,  185. 
Rasena,  478. 
Red,  261. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  253. 
Regolini  Galassi  tomb,  141. 
Regular  horizontal  walls,  8. 
Relief  in  sculpture,  243. 

Egyptian,  244. 

Etruscan,  244. 

Greek  and  Roman,  244. 

in  gems,  333, 
Representational,  class  of  hieroglyphs, 

444. 
Rhamession,  24. 
Rhea,  235. 

Rhyparographos,  260. 
Rhyton,  322. 

Ring,  of  Cheops,  401 ;  of  Amunoph 
III.,  401 ;  of  Horus,  401 ;  of  Alex- 
ander, 404 ;  of  Polycrates,  404. 
Rings,  400. 

Egyptian,  401. 

Greek,  403. 

Etruscan,  404. 

Roman,  405. 

thumb,  409. 

subjects  on,  407. 

silver,  bronze,  lead,  iron,  410. 
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Ritual  of  the  Dead,  136. 
Roads,  108.     See  Vise. 
Rock  crystal,  415^ 
Rock-cut  temples,  31. 

tombs,  120,  139,  140. 

Roman  architecture,  8,  17, 40, 51,  64, 
88,  91* 

sculpture,  178. 

painting,  268. 

mosaics,  281. 

glyptic  art,  394. 
Rosetta  stone,  449. 
Rostrata,  columna,  71. 
Rubrica,  261. 
Ruby,  413. 
Rudus,  108. 

Sandabacha,  262. 
Sandastros,  male,  female,  425. 
Sandaresos,  425. 
Sapphire,  413. 

green,  412. 

star,  419. 
Sapphirus,  427. 
Sarcophagi,  132. 

of  Seti  I.,  133. 

of  Nectanebo,  133. 
Sarcophagus,  145. 

of  Scipio,  145. 
Sard,  421. 
Sarda,  421. 
Sardachates,  422. 
Sardonyx,  422. 
Satyrs,  228. 
Scapus,  57. 
Scarabsens  : 

Egyptian,  200,  378. 

£truscan,  384. 
Scarabaei,  Egyptian,  200,  334,   378, 
379 ;  talismanicnl,  historical,  phy- 
siographical,  various,  382  ;  Etrus- 
can, 384 ;  Kohler's  division  of,  385. 
t^ieptres,  Egyptian,  188. 
Pjhola,  99. 
Scopas,  172. 
Scotia,  57. 
Sculpture,  147. 

Egyptian,  148. 

Etruscan,  153. 

Greek,  155. 

of  the  Parthenon,  166. 


Sculpture : 

Roman,  179. 
coloured,  265. 
Scyphus,  321. 
Sealing  earth,  431. 
Seal  rings,  404. 
Sekhet,  149,  194. 
%i\Khs,  24. 
Selinus,  159. 
Sepulchrum,  142. 
Serapis,  192. 

Jupiter,  209. 

Seth,  399. 
Sethlans,  202. 
Seti,  185. 

Seti  Menepthah  I.,   sarcophagus    of, 
133. 

II.,  statue  of,  198. 

Shabts,  134. 

Shapes  of  painted  vases,  317. 

Shenti,  198. 

Sigean  inscription,  464,  469. 

Sigma,  21. 

Signatures  on  gems,  339,  340. 

Signet  rings,  401,  405. 

Signet  of  Sennacherib,  420. 

Signs,  hieroglyphic,  443. 

Sileni,  230 ;  statues  of,  230. 

Sima,  59. 

Simonides,  445. 

Siriam  garnet,  417. 

^Ki\v4i,  86,  87. 

^KidypafifJM,  238. 

Smaragdus,  412. 

Scythian,    Bactrian,     Egyptian, 
412;  Medicu8,427. 
Smaragdachates,  424. 
Solon,  329,  353. 
Sosus  of  Pergamos,  277. 
Sothic  period,  197. 
20c>'8oi^,  98. 
Sphinx,  195. 

three  kinds,  195. 
Great  Sphinx,  196* 
Sphragis,  427. 
"X^payides,  404. 
Specus,  121. 
Spina,  95. 
Spira,  57. 
Spoliatorium,  99. 
Stadium,  98. 
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Stadium  of  Oljmpia,  98. 

of  Athens,  98. 
Stage  of  theatre,  86,  87,  89. 
Stages  of  development  of  masonry  in 

Italy  and  Greece,  5. 
Stamnos,  320. 
Statue,  205. 
Statumen,  108. 
Stelae,  201. 
ST^Xai,  137. 
Stephanos,  210. 
Stereobate,  33. 
Stibadium,  21. 
Stola,  208. 

Stone,  employed  by  the  Romans,  10. 
Stones,  used  in  glyptics,  332. 

for  engraving,  410. 
See  Engraved  stones. 
Styles  in  sculpture : 

Egyptian,  148. 

Etruscan,  153. 

Greek,  155. 

Boman,  179. 
Styles  of  painted  vases,  305. 

of  Greek  inscriptions,  438. 

of  masonry,  5. 

Subjects  on  painted  vases,  292. 

on  gems,  343. 

on  rings,  409. 
Sudatorium,  99. 
Suggestus,  92. 
Sulci,  108. 
Summanus,  202. 
Summum  dorsum,  108. 
Sunstone,  425. 
Suovetaurilia,  494. 
Syenite,  430. 

Symbolical,  class  of  hieroglyphs,  444. 
Symplegmata,  335. 
Systyle,  46. 

Tablet  of  Abydos,  of  Kamak,  450. 

of  Memphis,  451. 

Isiac,  452. 
Tablets,  Eugubian. 

sepulchral,  261. 

Tablinum,  17. 

Tabulae,  261. 

■  honestae  missionis,  500. 

Tam,  133. 

Tau,  188. 


Taurobolia,  494. 
Tautology,  435. 
Tazza  Famese,  366. 
Tefnu,  194. 
Telamones,  63. 
Telephanes,  258. 
Temples,  Egyptian,  23. 

Greek,  31. 

Etruscan,  39. 

Boman,  40. 

Kamak,  26;  Luxor,  28;  Edfou, 
29  ;  Dendera,  29 ;  Isis,  30. 

Bock-cut,  31. 

Parthenon,  35. 

Jupiter  at  Olympia,  36  ;  Juno  at 
Samos,  36  ;  Diana  at  £phesiu, 
37,  172. 

Erechtheum,  37. 

Jupiter  Olympius,  38. 

Nike  Apteros,  172. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  39 

of  Castor  and  Pollux,  41. 

Vespasian,  41. 

Saturn,  41. 

Mars  Ultor,  41. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  41. 

Fortuna  Virilis,  41. 

Pantheon,  42. 

Vesta,  43;  Sibyl,  43. 

Palmyra,  43. 

Baalbec,  43. 

Maison  Carree,  Nismes,  44. 

forms  of,  45. 

rectangular,  45. 

circular,  47. 
Te>€ws,  32. 
Tepidarium,  99. 
T^p/ia,  98. 
Termini,  72. 
Terpsichore,  234. 
Terracotta,  251. 
Tescher,  188. 
Tesserae,  421. 

Testudinatum,  atrium,  17. 
Tetradoron,  brick,  14. 
Tetrastyle,  atrium,  17. 
Tetrastyle,  46. 
0(£Aafios,  16. 
Thalia,  234. 
Thasos,  marble  of,  249. 
Theatres,  84. 
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Theatres : 

Greek,  84. 
EtmscanASS. 
Roman,  8i 
Bdarpov,  85. 
Thermae,  98. 

of  Caracalla,  100. 
of  Diocletian,  101. 
of  Titus,  101. 
of  Pompeii,  101. 
Thesan,  203. 

Theseus,  240  ;  statue  of,  240. 
Thoth,  185,  189. 
Thumb  rings,  409. 
Thymele,  87. 
Timanthes,  259. 
Tinia,  202. 
Toga,  205. 
Tombs,  125. 

Hjpergsan,  12. 
Hypogaean,  125,  139. 
Egyptian,  126. 
Greek,  136. 
Harpy  tomb,  138. 
in  Magna  Graecia,  139. 
Etruscan,  139. 
at  Tarquinii,  140. 
at  Albano,  142. 
Roman,  142. 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  143. 
of  Augustus,  143. 
of  Hadrian,  143. 
Topaz,  oriental,  414. 
Topazius,  414. 

Prasoides,  415. 
Toro  Famese,  177. 
Torso  Belredere,  177. 
Torus,  57. 
Transitional  style : 
in  sculpture,  157. 
in  painted  vases,  309. 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  136. 
Triad,  Egyptian,  187. 
Tribe,  name  of,  in  inscriptions : 
Roman,  562. 
of  Athens,  466. 
Tribuneship,  on  inscriptions,  496. 
Triclinium,  20. 

Triumphal  arches,  102.     See  Arches. 
Trochilus,  57. 
Tuautmutf,  134. 


Tubuli,  120. 
Tufa,  10. 

lithoide,  granolare,  521. 
Tumulus,  125. 

of  La  Gocumella,  141. 

at  Cervetri,  141. 
Tumuli,  136,  140. 
Tunic,  208. 
Turan,  203. 
Turms,  203. 
Turquoise,  428. 
Tuscan  column,  68. 
Tuscanica,  opera,  153. 
Tuscanicum,  17. 
Tyche,  236. 
Tynan  marble,  263. 

Unctuarium,  99. 
'rW7«io,  139. 
*Tiro<ncfivioi',  87. 
Uraeus,  189. 
Urania,  234. 
Urns,  cinerary,  145. 
Uses  of  painted  vases,  296. 
Ustrinum,  145. 

Vanth,  203. 

Vase  of  Meidias,  313. 

Dodwell,  306. 
Vases,  painted,  282. 

denomination,  284. 

Etruscan,  234. 

classes  of,   according  to  Gerhard, 
286. 

Greek,  287. 

paste,  287. 

manufacture,  287. 

painting  of,  287. 

colours  used,  298. 

glaze,  288. 

baking,  289. 

classes,  289. 

archaic,  289. 

artists,  290. 

potters,  290. 

inscriptions,  291. 

subjects,  292. 

ornaments,  295. 

uses  of,  296. 

prizes,  presents,  297. 

for  sepulchral  purposes,  297. 

age  of,  298. 
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Vases,  painted : 

found  in  tombs,  300. 

potteries,  302. 

manufactories,  303. 

imitations,  303. 

collections,  304. 

publications  on,  304. 

epochs,  305. 

shapes,  317. 

English  and  Italian  nomenclature, 
323. 
Vehicles  of  painting,  261. 
Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  202. 
Velarium,  88,  92. 
Velum,  92. 
Venus,  219 ;  statues  of,  222. 

of  Milo,  170. 

ofCnidos,  170,  181, 

de'  Medici,  177. 

of  the  Capitol,  181. 

Urania,  Genetrix,  220. 

Callypygos,  221. 

Anadjomene,  221. 
Vermilion,  261. 
Vesta,  225. 
Vestibule,  17. 
Via,  108. 

Appia,  109. 

Latina,  109. 

Labicana,  109. 

Praenestina,  109. 

Tiburtina,  109. 

Nomentana,  110. 

Salaria,  110. 

Flaminia,  110. 

iEmilia,  110. 

Cassia,  110. 

Aurelia,  110. 

Portuensis,  110. 

Ostiensis,  110. 

Ardeatina,  Laurentina,  Severiana, 
110. 


Victory,  238. 
Villa  Livia,  268. 
Villas,  Roman,  22. 
Voltumna,  203. 
Vomitoria,  92. 
Votive  inscriptions : 

Greek,  462. 

Etruscan,  484. 

Roman,  494. 
Vulcan,  215. 


Walus,  2. 

Egyptian,  2. 

Greek,  4. 

Italian,  5. 

Cyclopean,  polygonal,  6. 

irregular  horizontal,  7. 

regular  horizontal,  8. 

Roman,  8. 
-      of  Athens,  5. 

of  Rome,  12. 

of  Romulus,  12. 
.  of  Servius  TuUius,  12. 

Aurelian,  13. 

at  Pompeii,  275. 
White,  263. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  254. 
Windows,  21. 

Xystus,  19. 

Yellow,  262. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  254. 

Zeus,  208. 

Olympius,  Meilchios,  Orkios, 
Zeuxis,  258. 
Zigzag,  296. 
ZMtp6pos,  59. 
Zooviij  206. 
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with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides 
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BRAND'S  Popular  Antiquities 
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IQdd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Fz- 
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Exemplary  Novels.  Trans- 
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MarteL  Third  Edition,  with 
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yx.  6d. 
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and  Hlstorloal.  With  Map  and 
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SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
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OEGSKO  S  Leiten.  Translated  by 
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5^.  each. 
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Harriet  Martineau.  ^  With  Intro- 
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Lewes.    5i. 
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Justin* 

COZE*S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  0K^;xnal 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coze, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  Jf .  6d. 
each. 

History  of  the  Hoiue  of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.    4  vols.    3^.  6d,  each. 


Contained  in  Bohtis  Libraries, 


0&Aa'8<a.  L.)  Pwnnitt  of  Snow*, 
ledge  wider  DUUniltles.    Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
.  Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.  51. 

017NNINaHAM>8  LlTes  of  the 
Mbet  Emlnoit  BritUh  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  LiTes.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.    3  vols.    31.  6^.  each. 

BANTS.  BiilseOomedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H,  F.  Gary, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  by  M.  L. 
Egerton-Cftstle.    3J.  6<^ 

— —  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
rlaxman. 

BAKTXS,  The  Xaiinno*  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  mme 
pege«  By  John  A.  Garlyle,  M.D. 

jm  OOHMINSS  CnUlp),  Me- 
molnof.  Contafaiingthe  Histories 
of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIIL, 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  fA 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troves. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble. 
With  Portraits,  a  vob.  y.  6d, 
each* 

2>BFOB'8  Korelf  snd  Wtoel- 
lanfiOHB  Werlm.  With  PreHtces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W,  Scott.  7  vols. 
3J.  $d,  each. 

L— Captain    Singleton,    and 
Colonel  Ji^. 

11. —Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton^ 
Didkory  Cronke,  &c. 

III.— Moll  Flandersi   and   the 
History  of  tht  Devil. 


Dbfob's  Novels  anp  Miscel- 
laneous Works— r*«/m«rrf: 

IV.— Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs, 
Christian  Davies. 

v.— HistorvoftheGreat  Plague 
of  London,  1665 ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-bom  Englishman. 

VL— Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe.  $s.  6d. 
Also  with  S6  Illustra- 
tions.   5^. 

DEHMUrS  History  of  Anna 
and  Anaour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin* 
Translated  by  C.  C  Hlack,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
7j.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Oratio&a. 
Translated  by  C  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3j.  6d,i  Vols. 
Il.-V.,  5*.  each. 

DE  STAEIi'S  Ckxrince  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.    3^.  &/. 

DIOTIONABY  of  Latin  and 
Ore^  Quotatians;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
bonzm  {622  pages).    $s, 

DIOTIONABY  of  Obiolete  and 
PYOYlnolal  EngHwh.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.    2  vols.    5x.  each. 

DIDBON'S  Ohrlstlan  Icono- 
graphy: a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  £.  J.  MilSngton  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5'f.  ea(^. 
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Dioamnss  uuBRTius.  Uvw 

and  Opinions  of  fh«  Ancient 
PbUoBophen.  Translated  by 
Proi  C.  D.  Yonge,  lilA.    5^. 

DOBBXS'B  Adyermrla.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 
5^.  each« 

DODD*S  EplgrammatUrtJ.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modem  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  PhiUp  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford,  and  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    61. 

DONAIiBSOlTS  The  tFheatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Ebdnbition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  nnmerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.    51. 

DBAFBR'8  Historj  of  the 
Intellectual  Develppment  of 
IBnrope.  By  John  William  Draper; 
M.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols.    5j.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols,    y,  each. 

DYER'S  History  of  Modem  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Fall  of  Constao- 
tinople.  3rd  edition,  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Arthur  Has- 
sail,  M. A.    6  vols.    y.  6d  eadi. 

DYER'S  (Dr.  T.  H.)  PompeU :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  WcMxl  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 

DYER  (T.  7.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.    51. 


EBSBS*  Egyptian  Pxtoness.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.    3^.  6<f. 

EDaEWORTH*S  Stories  fbr 
Ohlldren.  With  8  lUustrations 
by  L.  Speed.    3x.  &/. 

ELZE'S  wniiam  Shakespeare. 
-See  Shakespkarx. 

EMERSOK'S   Works.      5  vols. 
3J.  td,  each. 

I. — Essays  and  Representative 
Men. 

n. — ^English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Cxmduct  of  IJfe. 

ni. — Society  and  Solitude — Letters 
and  Social  Aims  —  Ad- 
dresses. 

IV. — Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

EPIOTETUS,  The  Dlsoouzws  ot 
With  the  Enchbiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.    5/. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Ttanslation  m  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.  2  vols.  51.  each. 

EXrrROPnrS.— >s;m  Justin. 

ETT8EBITTS  PAMPHILUS, 
Eooleslastioal  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse^M.  A.  51. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Oone- 
spondeadenoe.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  51.  each. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Oostume  In  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 
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Contained  in  Bohtis  Libraries, 
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FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrewsand  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adanis,  With 
Cruiluhank's  Illustrations.  3^.  ddT, 

History  of  Tom   Jones,   a 

Fotmdling.  With  Craikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3;.  tcU  each. 

Amelia.    With  Craikshank's 

lUustiations.    51. 

VIiAXMAirS  Xieotures  on  Bonlp- 
ture.  By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
\^th  Portrait  and  53  Plates.    6j. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Essays:  on 
Decision  of  Character  ;  on  a 
Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic ; 
on  the  aversion  of  Men  of  Taste 
to  Evangelical  Religion.     3^.  td, 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 

'    Christianity  in  India.    3^.  6</. 

Essays  on  the  Improvement 

of  Time.  With  Notes  of  Ser- 
mons and  other  Pieces.    3^.  tdU 

GASPABY'S  History  of  Italian 
Ijlterature  to  the  Death  of 
Dante.  Translated  by  Herman 
Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     3;.  6^. 

OEOFFBEY  OF  M0NM0X7TH, 
Ghronlole  oi,-^u  Old  Bn^ish 
Chronicles^ 

aESTA  R0MAN0RU%  or  En- 
tertaininc  Moral  Stories  invented 
by  Uie  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.    5^. 

aiLDAS,  Ohronloles  tit—Su  Old 
English  ChronieUsn 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Bomaa  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.     Edited   by  an   English 


Churchman.    With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait     7  vols.    35.  6d,  each. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Fraotloe  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  /.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition  (1907),  revised  by 
Ernest  Sykes.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  AdTentnres  ot 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  W^th  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.    6s, 

GIBALDTJS  OAMBBENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.    5x. 

GOETHE'S Fanst  Parti.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.    $s, 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.    3j.  6d,  each. 

I.  and  II.— Poetry  and  Truth 
from  My  Own  /Life.  New 
and  revised  edition. 

ni. — Faust     Two    Parts,   com- 
plete.   (Swanwick;) 

IV.— Novels  and  Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI, — Conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 

VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 

IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 

X. — ^Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 

Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 

XII. — Early    and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter 
(out  of  print). 

XIV.— Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid. 
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OOLDSHITH'S  WoilEi.  A  new 
Edition,  l:^  T.  W.  M.  Gibbt.  5 
▼oil.    3^.  ha%  eacb. 

aRAJCtfOKT'S  Kemoln  of  the 
Oonrt  of  Charles  H.  Edited  bv 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BosGOBBL  Tkacts,  indadmg 
two  not  before  published,  Ac 
New  EditioiL    5^. 

QBAyS  Iiotteni.  Including  the 
Correspondence  t>f  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovcy,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  11.  3x.  6d.  each.  (Vol.  III. 
in  the  Press.) 

QiKESSX,  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George    Barges,  M.A. 

GREBE  ROMAKCBS  of  HeUo- 
donu,  LoDgnB,  and  AohUIee 
TatluB — ^viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leadppe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

GRBBNE,  MARLOWB,  and 
BEN  J0N80N.  Poems  o£ 
Edited  by  Robert  BeU.    3^.  M 

GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evld0DeeB|  Dootrinee,  ft  Duties 
of  the  Chxlstian  Rellglan.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gr^ory.     3^.  ^, 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Trandated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.    p»  6d,  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
T^es.  Trans,  by  ^gar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Wocdcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     31. 6cl. 


OROSSI'B  Maroo  VlaooAtl. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Balladi  rendered  into  Eng^ 
Vene  by  C  M.  P.    3s.  60. 

GtllZOT'S  BMoory  of  the 
ED^Uflh  Revoltttloii  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  hit  Death.  Tiiuislated  by 
miliam  HasUtt.    3t.6ii. 

HIttiMT  of  OlTfflaatilOfni  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empiie  to 
the  Frendi  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  HazUtt.  3  vols. 
31. 6d,  each. 

HALL*S  (R6T.  Robert)  Mlao^ 
laneoas  Worka  and  ReiBaini. 
3s,  6d, 

HAMPTON  OOT7RT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palaoe.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,    v. 

HARDWICK^S  HiatovF  of  ttae 
ArtleleaofReUgloii.  ij^thelate 
C.  Hardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    51. 

'BAVTV*S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alezandria^The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  ss,6d, 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  4  vols* 
3 J.  6(i,  each. 

I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the 
Snow  Image. 

II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 

III. —Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blxthedale  Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Bfanse. 

HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.    3J.  6d. 


Contained  in  BohfCs  Libmries. 


II 


HAZLITT'S  LeotnYMT  on  the 
latenitnxe  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  on  Characters  of  Shake- 
q)eare's  Playst    3^.  6^. 

Lectures   on    the  English 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers,    jr.  6^. 

—— The  Piatai  Speaker.  Opinions 
on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3^.6^/. 

Round  Table.    5^.  6^/. 

•—  Sketehes    and  Essays. 

The  Spirit  of  Uie  Age;  or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Haxlitt.    3*.  daT. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 

EEATOK'S  Conoise  History  of 
Palnthig.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5^. 

HEO-EL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S    Poems,    Complete 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.    3J.  dflT. 

Tratel-Plotures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Nordemey,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  wi^  the 
Romantic  Sdiool.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  ^th  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3  j.  6di« 

HELIODORXTS.  Theagenesand 
Ohaziolea.  —  Su    Greek    Ro- 

BIAMCBS. 

HELP'S  Life  of  Ohxistopher 
Oolumbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.    3x.  M. 

Life  of  Hernando  Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico*  2 
vols.    3r.  6^.  each. 


HELP'S  Life  of  Pisarro.    3^.  6^^. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.    31.  dd* 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torloal  Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  C£urcfa,  &c,  from 
the  6th  to  the  idth  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  PhD.     $i. 

HENFHEY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to 
1885.  New  and  revised  Edition 
by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
6j. 

HENBY  OF  HXTNTINGDON'S 

History  of  the  English.    Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.      5j. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.    51. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.     3^.  (id, 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler.    5^. 

HESIOD,  OALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     5^. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Serapion  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-CoL  Alex. 
Ewing.    2  vols.     3J.  6^.  each. 

HOLBEIN'S  Danoe  of  Death 
and  Bible  Guts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjecjts,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
lions  by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     5j. 

HOMER'S  mad.  A  new  trans- 
lation by  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  containing  Books  I.-XII. 
3J.  6d/.    (Vol.  II.  in  the  Press.) 

Translated  into  English  Prose 

by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A,     5j. 
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HOMSSR'S  OdyiMy.  Hymns, 
Epigrams,  and  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A. 

—  Ste  also  POPB. 

HOOFSB'S  (a.)  Waterloo :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1 815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    3;.  6d, 

—  The  Campaign  of  Sedan: 
The  Down£Ul  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
with  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3^.  td. 

HOBAOB.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tiansUtion,  byA.  Hamilton  Bryoe, 
I.L.D.    31.  M 

HUO-O'S  (Ylotor)  Drama  tie 
Works.  Hemani— Ruy  Bias — 
The  King*s  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.    35.  6d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Laical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Wnters,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  W^iams. 

HUMBOLDT'S  CSosmoi.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Ott^,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  DaUas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
3^.  6^.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5j. 

Personal  NarratiTe,  of  his 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Re- 
gions of  America  during  the  years 
1799-1804.  Translated  by  T. 
Ross.    3  vols.    5^.  each. 

Views  of  Natnre.  Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott6  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HUMPERESYS*  Ck>ln  GeUeotor's 

Manual.    By  H.  N.  Humphreys. 

with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 

•n  Wood  and  Steel.    2  vols.    5^ . 

ich. 


HUNaABY:  iU  History  and  Re- 
voltttioD,  together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.    3x.  6iL 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Soienoe.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     51. 

HOVCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  Ufb  of.  By  his 
Widow»  Lucy :  together  with  het 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Si^e  of  Lathom  House. 
3J.6^ 

INaUIaPH'S  Qhronlolee  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  RUey,  M.A.     5*. 

IBVINQ-'S  (Washington)  Oem- 
plete  Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c    3J.  &l,  each. 

L — Salmagundi,  Knicker- 
bockers History  of  New 
York. 

IL— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Groldsmith. 
IU.— Bracebridee  Hall,  Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey  • 

IV;— The  Alhambn.  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

v.— Chronicle  of  the  Coaauest 
of  Granada,  Lcsenos  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 

Vl.&Vn.— life  and  Vovaga  of 
Columbus^  together  widi 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
Danions* 

VIII.— Astoria,  A  Tour  on  the 
Fniries. 

IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  lives  of  the 
Successors  of  Blahomet 

X.— Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies  and    Miscella* 
neous  Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 


^^■■■^■Wi^ 
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IBVING'S  (Washington)  Llib 
and  Lettera.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  E.  Irving.  2  toIs.  3^.  6«f. 
each. 

ZSOOHATBS,  >Tb9  Oratlo&i  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.    5j. 

JAimS'S  (a.  p.  R)  Ufe  of 
Btohaid  Ccsur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3J.  6^  each.  (VoL  I.  out  of  print) 

JAMSSON'B  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  HistoricaL  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
3J.  td, 

JBSSIS'S  (E.)  Aneodotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings,    sr. 

J2iSS8E'S  (J.  H.)  Mtenoirs  of  fhe 
Court  of  TTiHglaTid  during  the 
Belgn  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.    5j.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Fretenden 

and  their  Adherents.    With  6 
Portraits,    ^r. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  fhe  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  \tf  Profisssor 
Hales.    3  vols.    y.  6tL  each. 

JOSXPHUS  (Flaylus),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation*  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.  A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graj^cal  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3x.  6^.  eadL 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  libanus'  Monody, 
vnth  Julian's  extant  Theosophiod 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.    5^. 


JCTNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Wood&ll's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2  vols^ 
3^.  6d*  each. 

JUSTIN.  OOBNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EXTTBOPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PEBSIUS.  8UL- 
PIOIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A     5^. 

KANT'S  Oritique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  t^J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.    5j. 

^-^  Prolegomena  and  Meta- 
physloalPoundatlonsofNatnral 
Soienoe^  Translated  by£.  Belfort 
Bax.    5x. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Anoient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  la  Plates  from  the  Antique. 

EEIGHTLEY'S  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy, illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cmikshank.     5^. 

LA  l^NTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  hv  Elisur 
Wright  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    y.6d. 

LAMABTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.     3  vols.    3^.  6d,  each. 

— —  History  of  the  Restoration 
of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.    3J.  6d-  eadi. 

History  of  the  French  Be- 

YOlutlon  of  1848.    3^.  6d, 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Ella 
and  EUjma.  Complete  Edition* 
3f.  &f. 
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I^AMB'S  (Oharlas)  SpeolmonB  of 
BngliAh  Dratnatlo  Poota  of  tlie 
TimeofEUiabetlL    3^.6^ 

Memorials  and  Letten  ol 

GharleB  Lamb.  By  Seijeant 
Tal/burd.  New  Editioa,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Haditt.  2  vols. 
3^.6^.  each, 

Tales   from    Shakespeare. 

Witfallliistnitions  by3yam  Shaw. 
3J.  6d. 

LANE'S  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  LittD.  4 
vols.    3f.  6d.  each. 

LAPPEKBBBa*8  BMory  of 
England  nnder  the  Ai^o- 
Sazon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  ThcMrpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C  Ott^  a  v<^ 
3J.  6d,  each. 

LEONARDO  DA  Vll^ors 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigatid,  R,A.| 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numexous 
Plates.    5j. 

LEPSnXS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Slnal.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Homer.    With  Maps.    51. 

LlSSSINa'S    Dmmatio    Woi>ki, 

Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmem.  2  vols. 
3J.  6d»  eadi. 

Laokoon,  Dramatlo  Notes, 

and  the  B^iesentatlon  ot 
Death  by  the  Anolents.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmem.  Edited  by  Edward 
BeU,  M.A,  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.    3^.  6d.  • 

LILLY'S  Introduotlon  to  Astro- 

logy.      With  a  Gkaiiicak   of 

STROLO6Y  and  Tables  ior  Cal- 

Uting  Nativities,  by  Zadkicl.  51. 


IJVSrSBistary  of  Borne.  Trans- 
.lated  by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
•nd  others.    4  vols.    51.  each. 

LOCKE'S  PhUosophioal  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2vol& 
3^.  6^  each. 

LOOKHABT  (J.  a.)— 5«  Burns. 

LODGE'S  Portndts;of  mcuMons 
Pononages  of  Qreat  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 

I  Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engravod 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  Sv<^  5f. 
each. 

[Vols,  IL  IV.  and  VII.  cut  of 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natmal 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
Qameroas  Woodcut  Illus.    5x. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Llteratora 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  doth,  5^.  each. 
Or  4  vds.  half  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

LONaXJS.  Daphnls  and  Chloe. 
—SeeGKBXK  Romances. 

LirOAN'S  Pliamalla.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.    5^. 

LTJOIAN'3  Dialogues  of  the 
Gtods,  of  the  Sea  Ckxls,  and 

'  of  th^  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howaid  WiUiams,  M.A.    55. 

LtroBsnrnrs.  a  Prose  Trami- 

latlonl     By  H.  A.  J.   Munro. 
'   Reprinted  from  the  Final  (4th) 
Edition.    With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.     51. 

Litsfally  translated.   By  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.    With 
a  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 
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lated   and    Edited   by   WMUam 
Haslitt.    V-^ 

*-—  Antoblography.  — 5lf» 

MiCHELXT. 

yAOHTAVBUirS  SMory  of 
X'lorenoe,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarcua,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
liCachiavelli.    3^.  ^ 

MAIjLET'S  Northern  Anti^Lul- 
tiefl,  or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Reli^ons 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
P&osx  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.    5J. 

ICANZOHI.  The  Betxothed: 
bein^  a  Translation  of  ^I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi.'  By  Alessandvo 
Hanzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cats.    5J. 

MABOO  POLO'S  Travebi;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    51. 

MARBYAT'S  (Oapt  ILK.) 
Maeterman  Beady.     With  93 

Woodcuts*    3J.  ddU 

-.—  Miwdon ;  ori  Scenes  in  Africa* 
niustiated  by  Gilbert  and  DalrieL 

— —  Pirate  and  Three  Oottem. 
With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Qarkson  Sanfield, 
R.A.    31.  6^. 

-^ —  Prlyateeraman.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.    3rX.  6df. 

— ^  Settlara  In*  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalsiel. 
3J.  &/. 


M  A BB 7  A  T '  S  (Oapt .  BN.) 
Poor  Jack.  With  i^.  Illus- 
trations after  Clarluon  Stansfield, 
R.A.    3/.  6<f. 

Petw  StBiple.  \\mh  8  (bit- 
page  Illustrations. '  31*  ^d* 

INLLRTIAl/S  Bplgrame,  oonetplete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
oompaniedhy  one  or  more  VeiK 
TnaslatioDB  selected  .fimn  the 
Works  of  Eagl&di  Poefis,  and 
other  soiuces.    7^.  6eL 

MABTINEATJ'S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  Bnglaod,  from  i8pOr 
181 5.    3r.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 

Peaoe,  a.d.  1815-46.      4  vols. 
3j.  6d,  each*' 

— -  See  ConU^s  PesUvoe  PhUcsophy. 

MATTHEW  OF  WBSTMIN- 
STEB'S  Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
toA.D.  1307.  Translated  by  CD. 
Yonge,  M.A.    2  vols.    55.  each.« 

MAXWELL'S  Vlotories  of  Wei- 
Ington  and  the  British  ArnxieB. 
Frontispiece  and  '5  Portraits.     5^. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  aermany , 
from  the  Earliest  Period  tg  1S42. 
3  vols,    y,  6(i,  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO  AND 
BAPHAEL,  thehr  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.    5;. 

MI0HELET?3  Lather's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  WUliam 
Haslitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.    3  j.  6</» 

Eiatovy  of  the  French  Befo- 

lutloa  from  its  earliest  indications 

.  to  the  flight  of  Ae  King  in  1791. 
3^.6^/. 
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BCG-NIBT'SBiBiory  of  theFrenoh 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
3J.  6d*    New  edition,  reset. 

HILL  (J.  8.).  iUurly  Siiayft  by 
John  Stuart  SCm.  Collected  from 
varions  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 

MTTiTiFiTi  (Profesior).  History 
FliJlosopliloaUy  Illu8trated,from 
the  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3f  •  6df.  each. 

IDLTOirS  Prom  Works.  Edited 
by  T.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  y,6d, 
eadEi. 

^ Poetioal  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
Tames  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
ParadiseLost,  Todd's  Verballndex 
to  a&  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  engravings  from  Dravdngs 
by  W.  Hsurvey.  a  vols.  3;.  &* 
each. 

MITFOBD'S  (Wss)  Our  Ylllage 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.    2  vols.    31.  6ai  each. 

MOLIEKB'S   Dramatic  Works. 

A   new  Translation   in  English 

Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
^.6cL  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Whamcliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 

MONTAJGNB'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3J.  6^.  each. 


MONTBSQniBXT'S  Spirit  ot 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritdiard, 
A.M.    2  vols.     %s.  6d.  each. 

MOHE'S  Utopia.  Robinson's 
translation',  with  Roper's  '  Life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  and  More's 
Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and 
others.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
George  Sampson.  Introduction 
■and  Bibliography  by  A.  Guth- 
kelch.    5^. 

MOBPHys    Gkunes  of  Chess. 

Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
pjay^  by  the  American  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analjrtical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.    5X. 

M0TL3&Y  (J.  L.).  The  Else  of 
the  Dutch  Bepubllo.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley^  New 
Edition,  with  Bic^aphiod  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.    3x.  ddT.  each. 

MUDIE'S  British  Birds;  or.  His- 
totj  of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
Bntish  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
£^gs.    2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Translated  by  J. 
McClintock  and  C.  BlumenthaL 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

Trahilng  of  the  Christian 
Churoh  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  vols.    31.  6^.  nch. 

<— —  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
In  tiie  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans.  1^  J.  £.  Ryland.     31.  6d. 

NIBELUKaEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nlbelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
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by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NIOOLINI'S  Hl8tor7  of  the 
Jesuits:  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.    5^. 

NORTH  (B.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Gufld- 
ford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
bi(^;raphy  of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3  vols. 
3it6^.  each. 

NUaSNT'S  (Lord)  Memorials^ 
fA  Hampden,  bis  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.    5^. 

OLD  ENaLISH  OHBON- 
ICLES,  including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffirey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     5/. 

OMAN  (J.  0.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epibs:  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabhakata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
dpai  of  Khalsa  Collie,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.    31.  60I 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

PASOAL'S  ThoQ^ts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C*  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.    31.  6<f. 


PAtJLI'S  (Dr.  B.)  Life  of  A^red 
the  0-reat.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
OF  Obosius.  With  a  literal 
Translaticm  interpaged.  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe. 

PAUSANIAS'  Desoription  of 
Ghreeoe.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    2  vols.    5;.  each, 

PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     5^. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Oonespond- 
enoe.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5x.  each. 

PERCY'S  Reliques  of  Anoient 
Engliah  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.    2  vols.    3J.  tcL  each. 

PERSItTS.— kf^tf  Juvenal. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
lunphs,  and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.    5J. 

PICEERma'S  Bistory  of  the 
Raoes  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and   12  coloured  Plates. 
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VlUfDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.    5x> 

PIiANOHB.  Hirtovy  of  Bzltiflh 
CoBtiuoe^  from  the  Eaxlaest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch^, 
Somerset  Hendd.  With  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations.    5x« 

PLATO'S  Works.  Literally  trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and 
Notes.    6  vols.    5j.  each. 

I.— The  Apology  of  Socrates, 
Crito,  Phaedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus,  lliesetetus, 
Euthyphron,  Lysis.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 

II. — The  Republic,  Timaeus,  and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

III.— Menoj  Euthydemus,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Surges. 

IV. — Philebtts,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,  Hippias,  Ion, 
The  Two  Aldmades,  The- 
ages.  Rivals,  Hipparchus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epistles. 
Transited  by  G.  Bwrges. 

v.— The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Bulges. 

VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  Surges. 

Summary  and  AnalysiB  of 

the  Dialogoefl.    With  Analytical 
Index.    By  A.  Day,  LL.D.    51. 

PLAUTUS'S  Oomedles.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.    Ss,  each. 

PLINY.  Tlie  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.    5j. 


PLOTXNUS,  SMat.  Wosks  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Tajlor. 
YTith  an  Intrpdudidn  contaming 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.  Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.RA.S.    5J. 

PIiUTABOH'S  Ltares.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,and  George 
Long,  MA.   4  vols,  jj.dt/.  eadL 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  lOng,  M.  A 

— •  Morals.  Ethicail  Essays. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,MA.    51. 

POETRY  O^  AMEBICA.  Se- 
leotlons  from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.    By  W.  J.  linton.    ss.  6d. 

POLITICAL  CYCLOPASDIA. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge;  forming  a 
Work  of  R«feraice  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Politkal 
Economy,  finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.    (1848.)    3J.  6d.  each. 

[Vol  L  out  of  print, 

POPE^S  Poetlpal  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carrutb^.  With  numerous  Dins- 
trations.    2  vols.    5x.  each. 

[Vol  I.Ota 0/ print* 

Homer's  lUad.     Edited   by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flazman's  Designs.    $s, 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&C.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.    5x. 

— .—  LUb,  including  many  of  his 
Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthos. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    5^ . 
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POUSUION'S  Prose  Tal6B;  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doulnrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl-— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     3^.  (>d» 

PBSSOOTT'S  OoaqiMflt  of 
Mezleo.  Copjnright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  Jonn  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  \>v  G.  P. 
Wlnship.     3  vols.    3x.  &/.  each. 

Ck>n4ueBtofPeru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.   2  vols.  3i;6^.each. 

— —  Belgn  of  I^BXdlnand  and 
IsabeUa.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.    3  vols.    3^.  &.  each. 

PBOPSSRTITJS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from   various  sources. 

PBOYEBBS,EkDdbo6kof.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proveros,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Lang^iages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabracal  Index ;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
wdl  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn,    5^. 

POTTERY  AND  POBOXZiAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bemal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  whidi 
tiiey  were  sold  1^  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  afid  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  B(^.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  p.;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  lOr.  6<f. 


PHOXTT'S  (Father)  Bellqties.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A, 
Nearly  600  pages.     5^. 

QUINTIIiIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2  vols.  5f. 
each. 

BAOINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatlo 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.    2  vols.    3^.  ddT.  each. 

BANKS'S  History  of  the  Popes, 

during  the  Last  Four  Centuries. 
Translated  by  E.  Foster.  Mrs. 
Foster's  translation  revised,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  G.  R. 
Dennis,  B.A.  3  vols.  Si*.  6^.  each. 

— —  History  of  Servla  and  the 
Servian  Bevolutlon.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
3x.  6^. 

BXOBISATIONS  InSHOOTINa. 
By 'Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  C^per,  R.A.    5^. 

BBNNID'S  Inseot  Arobiteoture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  O.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    5^. 

BSYNOLDS'  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.W.Beechy. 
2  vols.     3^.  td.  each. 

BI0A3EtDO  on  the  Principles  of 
Polltloal  Soonomy  and  Taxa- 
tion. Edited  by  E.C.K.  Conner, 
M.A.    5^. 

BIOHTEB  (Jean  Paul  Frledrlch). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre-    ^ 
fatory  Memoir.    3^.  dd. 
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XUECHTER  (Jean  Paul  Filedrloh). 
Tlower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Fleoes,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriase  of  Finnian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.;Col.Alex. 
Ewing.     3r.  6</. 

ROGER  DE  HOYEDEN'S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com^ 
prising  the  Historjr  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  I20I. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A 
2  vols,    5^.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
i235,formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.CL.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

[  Vol,  IL  out  of  print, 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  tihe 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modem  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5x.  each. 

See  Burn. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Pontic 
ficate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.    37»  td,  each. 

Life  of  Lorenso  de'  Medid, 

called  *the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.    y,  6d, 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  W^ith  Portraits. 
2  vols.     3J.  6cl,  each. 

SALLUST,  Ii'LORUS.  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATEROULUS. 
Trans,  by  J.  S.Watson,  M. A.  5x. 


SOHUiLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3 j.  6d, 
each: — 

L— History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War. 

IL— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Si^e  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
weceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III.— Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chonis  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 

These  Dramas  are  all 

translated  in  m^e. 

IV.— Robbers  (with  ScbiUer's 
original.  Pre&ce),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI.— Essays,i£stheticaland  Philo* 
sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein*s  Camp,  Pic- 
oolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein,WiUiamTeU. 

SCHILLER  and  aOETHE. 
Correspondenoe  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3; .  6ii, 
each. 

SOHLEGEL*S  (F.)  Leotnres  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.    y.  6d, 

Leotures  on  the  History  of 

Uteratare,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
TranslatedfromtheGerman.  y.6d. 

Leotozes  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.    Translated  bf  J.  B. 
Robertson.    3/.  6d» 
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SCHLSGEIa'S  LeotoreB  on 
Modem  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Csesar  and 
Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L« 
Purcell  and   R.   H.  Whitelock. 

iBsthetic  and  Mlscellaneoiu 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.    31.  6</. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (A.  W.)  Leotures 
on  Dramatlo  Art  and  Llteza- 
ture.  Translated  by  J.  Black. 
Revised  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.  31.  td, 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Fzlnoiple  of 
Sufflolent  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  In  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.    5x. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     5^. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Heofrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     55. 

SCHTTMANK  (Robert).  His  life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  £•  Alger.  3i.  6^. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
3*.  (id,, 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3J«  td, 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 

enoy.  Translated  by  A  Stewart, 
M.A.     55. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.    3^.  td. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatto 
Ajrt  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
Ito  Dora  Schmiti.    a  vols.  31.  (id. 


SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Else, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.    51. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  64a     By  Samuel  Sharpe. 

2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts,  a  vols.  Sj.eadi. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatlo  Works, 
Complete.  With  life  by  G.  G.  S. 
3J.  6«/. 

SISMONDrS  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  ot 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.    2  vols.    3i«  6^.  each. 

SMITH'S  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposltes.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   5^. 

Synonyms    Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Langua^, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.    df. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  £.  Belfort 
Bax.    2  vols.    3J.  td*  each. 

Thoorj  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart    js.  6d. 

SMITH'S  ( Pye )  Gteology  and 
Soripture.    2nd  Edition.    5^. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leoturas 
on  Modem  History.      2  vo^ 

3  J.  6d,  each. 
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SMOIiLETT'S  Ad7«iitiure«  of 
Bodarlol^  Bandom.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Croikabank's  Illustradons.   3^.  &/. 

AdTentnres   of    Feregrlne 

Flokle.  With  Bibliography  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
3J.  6dr.  eaoh. 

-t—  The  IBzpedltion  of  Hum- 
pbzy  Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and  Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 
3f.  6</. 

SOOHA.TES  (sumained  'Soholas- 
ttooB').  TheEoolaslastioal  His- 
tory of  (A.  D.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.    5^. 

SOPHOOUSS,  The  Tra^Bdlafl  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.     5^. 

SOUTH  Xys  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.    5;. 

—  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  MeUiodism.    5; . 

Bobert  Soufhi^.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.    3^.  bd. 

SOZOMSK'S  Sooleslftstloal  His- 
tory.  Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclbsiasti- 
CAL  History  of  Philostor- 
6IUS,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  £.  Walford, 
M.A.    5j. 

SPINOZA»S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,by  R.H.M. 
ESwes.    2  vols.    5^.  eaidi. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Pzlnolpal  Painters  of  the 
I>ateh  and  Flemish  Sohools. 
^  Geoj^e  Stanley.     5^, 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-player's 
Handbook.    5^. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess  Praxis.  A 
Supplement  to  the  Chess-player's 
Handbook.    5J. 

Chess-player's  Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and 
a  Selection  of  Original  Problems. 

STOCEHABDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     51. 

STOWE  (Mr8.H.B.)U'nele  Tom's 
Cabin.    Illustrated.    3^.  bcU 


STRABO'S  Gtoograph7.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5j.  each. 

STHXCELAKiyS  (Agnes)  LItss 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  CcMiquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
5r.  tach« 

I^  of  Mary  Qnesn  of  Soots. 

2  vols.    5^.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 


Prinoessee.    With  Portraits.    51. 

STUART  and  BEVXTT'S  Anti- 
qultles  of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.    5^. 

SUETONITJS'  Lives  of  thsTwelTS 
CsBsars  and  Lives  of  the  Qram- 
marlans.  Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.    51. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Ledcy,  mTp. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.    5 J.  each. 

I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
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Swjft's  Prose  Works  {ccnHnued), 
early  works.  Bdited  l^ 
Temple  Soott  With  a 
Biographieal  Introdnctioii 

by  W.  B.  H*  Leeky, 

II — The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
\n  Frederick  RyUukUM.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.&  IV. — ^Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Qiurdi. 

V.^Historical  and    Political 
Tracts  (English). 

VI.— The  Drapier's  Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage!  &c* 
VII.— Historical     and      Political 

Tiacts  (Irish). 
VIII.— GulKver's  Travels.     Edited 
by  G.   R«  Dennis,  B.A. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps. 

IX.  — Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X. — ^Historical  Writings. 

XI. — Literary  Essays. 

XII.— Fnll  Index  and  BibUo- 
graphy,  'with  Essays  on 
the  Portraits  of  Swi(t  by 
Sir  Frederick  Falkiner, 
and  on  the  Relations  be- 
tween Swift  and  Stella 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Bean 
Bernard. 

SWIFT'S  Poems.  Edited  by  W. 
Ernst  Browning.  2  vols.  3^.  ()d, 
each. 

TAOITUS.  ThA  Works  ofl  litet- 
ally  translated.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

TASSO'S  Jenualem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  'Vracn.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.    5^. 

TAYLOH'S  (BUhop  Jeramy) 
H6I7  Iiivlzig  and  Dylzig.  $;•  td. 

TSN  BBINK — Su  BrinS. 

TEBENCE  and  PHiESDHUS. 
Literally  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added^  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Phsedrus.    55. 


THEOCRITUS,  BION,  M08- 
0HU8,aiMiTYRTJBnSt  liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  ld.A.  To  which  ate  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5^. 

THS0DOB3ST  sndHyAGBnTB. 

Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.d. 
332  to  A.D.  427 ;  and  from  a.d. 
431  to  A.D.  544.    Translated.    5^. 

THXSBRY?S    Htotaqr  of  the 
Ck>nqiieet  of  England  by  the 
Niormani.    Translated  by  Wil- 
Haclitt.  3  vols.  3^.  fid.  eadu 


THUOTDIDES.  The  PelQpon- 
ueolanWar.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3x.  6^«  each. 

An  Analyslfl  and  Summarj 

of.    By  J.  T.  Wheeler.    5j. 

THTTDIOHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines.    Illustrated.    5^. 

tTRE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Mano&o- 
ture  of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L*  Simmonds.  2  vols.  5^. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manu&otores. 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  7/.  ftd* 

VASABI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Sminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Arohiteols.  TransUted  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Kichter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.    3x.  td,  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lat;ion  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     With  Portrait.     31.  6^^. 

VOLTAIHE'S  Tales.    Translated 
,by  R.    B.  BoswelL     Containmg 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  C^ndide,  L'In- 
g^nu,  and  other  Tales.    31.  M 

WALTON'S  Cknnplete  Ang!ler. 
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